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In this second issue of our series on the United States military commit- 
ment, eight articles trace United States involvement in the wars and power 


struggles of Europe and the Middle East. 


Our first author, reviewing United 


States-European conflicts and alliances before 1918, points out that “Euro- 


pean and world ‘power politics affected [Americans] vitally . . 


their history.” 


. throughout all 


The U. S. and Europe to 1918 


By WiLLIAM G. CARLETON 


Professor Emeritus of History, University of Florida 


OR ROUGHLY HALF their history (1607- 

1783) Americans were subjects of the 

British empire, inextricably involved 

in English trading patterns and European 

wars and politics. The colonists actively par- 

ticipated in England’s Dutch wars of the 

seventeenth century and in her first four great 

imperialist wars with France, which took 
place at intervals from 1689 to 1763. 

Even America’s national independence was 

- in large part a by-product of the European 

balance of power. Because of their conflicts 

of interest with Britam and in order to settle 

old scores, the French went to war with Brit- 

ain during the American Revolution (1775- 

©1783), and gave the Americans decisive mili- 

ary, naval and financial assistance. 













TINUED DEEP EUROPEAN 
OLVEMENT, 1783-1815 


fter the Revolution, the United States 
ht commercial treaties with various con- 
ntal European countries, but it was not 
to breach their closed mercantilist sys- 
. However, Great Britain caused Ameri- 
their chief concern, for most American 


trade was still conducted with the British. 
Britain blocked the Americans from the trad- 
ing privileges within the empire they had 
enjoyed as subjects of that empire, refused to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with them, and 
made it difficult for them to revive their lucra- 
tive trade with the British West Indies. 
Moreover, the Americans soon discovered 
that the European colonies adjacent to them 
would cause trouble, and that the United 
States was still enmeshed in the European bal- 
ance of power. The English in Canada ha- 
rassed them, refused+to surrender the forts 
and posts along the southern shores of the 
Great Lakes (in territory indisputably Amer- 
ican) and sought to erect an Indian buffer 
state in that area in the interest of Canadian 
fur traders. The Spanish in Louisiana and the 
Floridas also badgered the Americans, falsely 
claimed territory north of West Florida, fo- 
mented the Indians against them, and closed 
the mouth of the Mississippi River to Ameri- 
can trade. Thus American frontiersmen in 
the trans-Appalachian country were cut off 
from their only feasible trading outlet. 
Interestingly, it became clear that the gov- 
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y-erpment of the new republic, virtually a 


léague of independent states under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation (1781-1789), was too 


= weak. Advocates of a stronger union under 
“+ a federal form of government argued that 
_.° such a government was necessary to enable 


the young country to assert its sovereignty in 
its own Great Lakes-Ohio-Mississippi region 
and to win commercial concessions from 
England and other countries. These argu- 
ments carried great weight in the adoption 
(in 1787-1788) of the United States Consti- 
tution. Thus again the impact of Europe on 
America was decisive. 

The new federal government, under Presi- 
dent George Washington, succeeded in nego- 
tiating the Jay Treaty with Britain (1794), in 
which the English promised to surrender the 
American forts and posts along the Great 
Lakes and concede to the United States an 
entering wedge in the British West Indies 
trade. Washington also concluded the favor- 
able. Pinckney Treaty with Spain (1795), in 
which that country relinquished her territorial 
claims north of West Florida, opened free 
navigation of the Mississippi River to Amer- 
icans, and granted them the right to deposit 
their exports and imports at New Orleans 
pending reshipment. The United States econ- 
omy, which had been in the doldrums since 
the Revolution, also improved markedly after 
1793. 

Although much of the credit for the up- 
turn in American fortune was attributed to 
the strength of the new government, even 
more important was the impact of Europe. 
Beginning in 1793, England and France were 
engaged in a desperate conflict known as the 
War of the French Revolution and, despite 
their mutual blockades, their wartime de- 
mands for American goods sent United States 
foreign trade soaring, bringing the United 
States its first sustained post-revolutionary 
prosperity. It was the exigencies of this war 
which had prodded Britain into the Jay Treaty 
and Spain into the Pinckney Treaty, thus 
freeing American soil from foreign domi- 
nation. 

The War of the French Revolution, how- 
ever, posed a critical dilemma for United 
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States diplomacy. The treaty of alliance with 
France, made during the American Revolu- - 
tion, still stood; and the French expected the 
United States to enter the war on their side 
or at least to pursue a policy of benevolent 
neutrality. But President Washington felt 
that his young country’s interest would be 


‘best served by genuine neutrality and that it 


could not afford to waste its slender resources. 
Heated factionalism within the country indi- 
cated the wisdom of neutrality. The follow- 
ers of Thomas Jefferson ardently supported 
the -French Revolution. But the followers of 
Alexander Hamilton, the Federalists—includ- 
ing the commercial classes who feared that 
Revolution intensely and valued trading ties 
with Britain—fanatically opposed “Jacobin 
France.” Accordingly, in 1793, Washington 
issued his famous Proclamation of Neutral- 
ity. The disappointed French retaliated by 
letting loose their privateers and cruisers on 
American shipping not headed for France. 
Out of these difficulties came Washington’s 
Farewell Address (1796), in which he coun- 
seled Americans to steer clear of permanent 
alliances and to put their trust in temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies. This, 
however, was a far cry from isolation. 

By the time John Adams became President 
in 1797, relations with France had become 
critical. The French, angered still more by 
the Jay Treaty, had stepped up their warfare 
on United States shipping. Adams sent a 
three-man mission to France to patch up the 
differences, but the mission was insulted by 
the French in the notorious XYZ Affair of 
1797-1798. American opinion turned sharp- , 
ly against the French and an undeclared naval.g 
war between the United States and Franc 4 
followed. The Federalists were gleeful, L..J 
lieving that the time had come for an Ang a 
American alliance, overt or tacit. By @ 
time, Spain and Holland were allie: 
France; hence Great Britain was fighj 
three naval, commercial and colonial por 2 
Despite recent naval victories, Great Brig 
was in deadly peril, for if the major fleeig 
two or three of her enemies managed te 
cape the British blockade they might still} 
forces and overpower the British navy. 2 
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Great Britain had taken advantage of this 
war with her chief commercial and colonial 
rivals to penetrate their colonies and trading 
monopolies. 

Her navy and merchant marine were grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and she was in 
desperate need of American seamen to man 
them. Thus the Federalists reasoned that this 
was the time to join Britain in despoiling the 
French, the Dutch and particularly the neigh- 
boring Spanish of their trade and colonies, 
allowing the young United States, with breath- 
taking speed, to become a great commercial 
and colonial power. But President Adams 
would have none of this grandiose scheme. 
When the war in continental Europe took a 
turn less favorable to the French, he sent a 
minister to France who negotiated a peaceful 
American-French settlement in 1800. The 
Hamiltonian Federalists never forgave Adams. 
The main significance of this 1797-1800 crisis 
is often neglected—that a great many of the 
commercial interests in the Northeastern states 
did not look to a United States continental 
destiny but instead envisaged the United 
States as a maritime and colonial power, 
permanently involved to the hilt in European 
and world affairs. 

In 1800, France’s new ruler, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sandbagged Spain into ceding 
Louisiana—the vast territory between the 
Mississippi and the Rockies—to France. 
When this news belatedly reached the United 
States, there was great alarm, for weak Spain’s 
possession of Louisiana was one thing, its 
possession by powerful France was another 
matter altogether. President Jefferson let it 
tbe known that should Napoleon actually take 
“ossession of New Orleans, the United States 


- te buld be forced to marry itself to the British 


"et and nation, thus admitting that the 
COtited States would be compelled to adopt 
INV dolicy of the Hamiltonian Federalists and 

Amanently involve itself in the European 
sour’ world balance of power on the side of 
tineland. 
easyh 1803, for a variety of reasons, Napoleon 


tems. all of Louisiana to the United States at 


cans rgain price. Thus New Orleans and the 
th of the Mississippi fell to the Americans 
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and the free navigation of the Mississippi was 
assured. The American flag was planted on 
the Rockies; the territory of the United States 
was increased by 140 per cent; the destiny of 
the country would be further diverted from 
Europe and the Atlantic to the interior of the 
North American continent; and the policy 
known as the Monroe Doctrine would later 
emerge. 

The duel between Great Britain and France 
took a new turn from 1805 to 1807, when 
Napoleon completely upset the European bal- 
ance of power. By 1807, he controlled every 
country on the continent, and from 1807 to 
1812, only Great Britain held out against him. 
In this mortal combat, England blockaded 
the European continent and sought to seize 
neutral as well as enemy ships attempting to 
slip through the blockade. Napoleon retali- 
ated by seizing foreign ships arriving in areas 
he controlled which had touched on a British 
port. Despite the depredations on neutral 
American commerce, however, American ship- 
ping and prosperity rocketed, for the bel- 
ligerents needed American foodstuffs and ma- 
terials, and most United States merchant ships 
managed to escape the nets set by each 
belligerent to harm the other. 

In their violations of neutral maritime 
rights, both Britain and France gave cause for 
war, but in the end the United States went 
to war against Britain (1812-1814), and 
not against France. Why? The British had 
the greater naval power and made more 
American seizures at sea. They also wounded 
American pride by searching United States 
ships and impressing American seamen they 
claimed had deserted from British ships. Then 
too, President James Madison and the party 
in power were Jeffersonian Republicans, 
friendlier to France than to Britain. Again, 
in Canada the English had revived their 
scheme of creating an Indian buffer state 
south of the Great Lakes and were backing 
the formidable Indian chief Tecumseh to this 
end. Tecumseh, in turn, was urging the 
Creek Indians in the Alabama area to join 
his confederacy. A war with Britain would 
justify a war against the hostile Indians, an 
invasion of Canada, and an invasion of Span- 
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ish West Florida, where the Creeks were 
strong. 

War with Britain came in June, 1812, at 
the very time Napoleon began his invasion of 
Russia. The commercial interests of the 
northeast United States, speaking through the 
Federalist party, bitterly opposed the war. 
They argued in effect that the prewar em- 
bargo and the non-intercourse acts imposed 


by the United States government against the 


belligerents, in the name of vindicating Ameri- 
can maritime rights, gravely injured lucrative 
neutral trade. They felt that the war not 
only destroyed that trade but all foreign com- 
merce, because the British blockade bottled 
up all American ships in American ports. 
Also, Americans were plunged into the Euro- 
pean struggle for power on the wrong side, 
and became the allies of Napoleon, who had 
upset the balance of power. As they saw it, 
the United States had knifed England in the 
back at a time when only the British fleet 
stood between Napoleon and world domina- 
tion. 

In the United States, the War of 1812 re- 
sulted in the American failure to annex Can- 
ada or any part of it, the end of English and 
Spanish influence among the Indians in the 
territory between the Appalachians and the 
Mississippi, and the permanent occupation by 
the Americans of Spanish West Florida. The 
peace treaty (Ghent, 1814) said nothing about 
neutral maritime rights. In Europe, Na- 
poleon met defeat in Russia. Thereafter, the 
peoples of the countries he had subjected rose 
in wars of national liberation and, with the 
aid of Russia and Great Britain, toppled him 
from power (1813-1815). Thus ended the 
long series of Anglo-French wars, fought at 
intervals from 1689 to 1815, which involved 
rival mercantilist imperialisms and the Euro- 
pean and world balance of power. Great 
Britain emerged as the leading naval, com- 


mercial and colonial power of the world, but - 


she never sought to dominate Europe. At 
last, because of the balance of historical forces 
in Europe, the Americans were free to give 
their full attention to developing their vast 
domain in North America. 


1See also Current History, June, 1969, p. 322. 
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AMERICAN CONTINENTALISM, 1815-1898 


After 1815, with Great Britain in the lead, 
the countries of West Europe concentrated on 
their industrial revolutions at home, learning 
to apply stream-driven machinery to factories, 
mines and transport. As a companion to their 
rising industrialism, the British evolved a 
free-trade or Manchester theory of economics, 
which held that wealth and capital accumu- 
lated faster when the economy was free of “ 
government regulation and was allowed to 
follow the “natural” laws of competition. 
According to this theory, the nation that 
developed large-scale mass production would 
not need colonies; in a free market, it would 
sell more manufactured goods than its com- 
petitors; it would buy more raw materials 
from the non-industrialized countries, and 
have more risk capital to use in such countries. 
The old mercantile theory, based on an im- 
perial monopoly of commerce in a nation’s 
colonies, became less important; there was 
less urge to win new colonies. It was not 
until around 1875 that an industrial and 
financial imperialism would emerge and a 
new scramble for colonies would begin. ‘The 
period after 1815 was one of relative non- 
imperialism, less international political rivalry, 
fewer wars, and no global ones. 

In 1823, at the behest of the other Holy 
Alliance powers—the autocracies of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia—Bourbon France in- 
vaded Spain and restored Ferdinand VII as 
an absolute monarch. After some hesitation, 
France decided against intervening in Latin 
America to restore Spanish authority in the 
recently proclaimed independent republics 
there. The British wanted to trade with the 
new Latin American nations but did not want 
them to become her colonies or the colonies of 
any other power. Thus Great Britain had 
sought a joint Anglo-American declaration 
against any intervention in Latin America. 
The United States, however, took the occasion 
to proclaim the Monroe Doctrine’ (1823), an 
enunciation of fundamental United States 
policy on the fiat of the United States alone 
and not in concert with any European or 
Latin American state. 

Certain basic elements of United States 


foreign policy were left unclear. While the 
United States would not interfere with existing 
European colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it would welcome the liquidation of 
such colonies. While no European power 
might expand territorially at the expense of 
countries in the Americas, the American 
countries themselves, including the United 
States, might so expand, for the Monroe Doc- 
; trine was certainly not a self-denying ordi- 
nance on the part of the United States. While 
the United States was not interested in the 
political affairs of Europe, it was still in- 
terested in increasing its trade with any and 
all countries. It was fortunate that the 
fledgling republic’s brash pronouncement of 
the Monroe Doctrine came precisely when the 
European powers were entering a period of 
~ relative non-colonialism., 

During this period, the United States was 
indeed expanding. In 1836, American settlers 
operating as fifth colummists wrested Texas 
from Mexico, and in 1845, the United States 
annexed Texas without Mexico’s consent. As 
a result of the Mexican War (1846-1848), 
the United States annexed California and 
New Mexico, which included most of the 
present states of Utah, Nevada and Arizona, 
and a slice of Colorado. President John 
Tyler, President James K. Polk, and other 
statesmen who directed this expansion raised 
the specter of British and French penetration; 
in almost every case they claimed that United 
States annexation was necessary to forestall 
a British or French take-over. At the time 
of these annexations, it was also feared in the 
United States that Great Britain and France 
would demand territorial “compensations” in 
the New World. But this was the period of 
relative imperialist quiescence in Europe, and 
neither Great Britain nor France offered any 
real resistance to the gigantic expansion of 
the United States to the Pacific, or demanded 
compensation. (Even in Oregon, all that 
Great Britain could do in 1846 was to hold 
part of an area to which she had a long- 
established claim.) What Great Britain 
really wanted in the United States she already 
had—an outlet for her investment capital in 


an underdeveloped country, and expanding . 
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markets for her increasing industrial output. 
At this time, United States canals, railroads 
and other large enterprises usually had sub- 
stantial amounts of British capital behind 
them. In 1846, Great Britain repealed her 
Corn Law tariffs, providing more British 
markets for United States agricultural pro- 
duce; that same year the United States 
adopted the Walker low-rate tariff, providing 
freer access to United States markets for 
British goods. In terms of the ethos of this 
period, had Great Britain wanted a quid pro 
quo for the sensational territorial expansion of 
the United States, she would have wanted 
nothing better than the Walker tariff. The 
shibboleth of the era was free trade, not 
colonies. 

The Civil War (1861-1865) threatened to 
divide the United States permanently, to nul- 
lify the Monroe Doctrine and reopen North 
America to European colonialism. Leaders 
of the Confederacy declared that “Cotton is 
King” and hoped that the need for raw cot- 
ton for textile manufacture in Great Britain 
and France would lead to British and French 
recognition of the Confederacy and their 
active intervention in the South’s behalf. Had 
Great Britain recognized the Confederacy, 
Napoleon III of France would have followed. 
But Great Britain held back for a number of 
reasons. Despite early Confederate victories, 
the English were never convinced that the 
Confederacy would make good its indepen- 
dence. The British felt that it was to their 
long-range advantage to recognize the Union’s 
blockade of the South.and thus strengthen the 
law of naval blockade. In addition, for a 
variety of reasons, the cotton famine was not 
so critical as had been anticipated; poor 
harvests in Europe convinced many English- 
men that they needed Northern cereals more 
than they needed Southern cotton. The 
English middle classes and wage-workers sym- 
pathized with the Union because of its demo- 
cratic institutions and anti-slavery position. 
Last but not least, this was still the period of 
relative non-imperialism on the part of Euro- 
pean powers. France’s penetration of Mexico 
during the Civil War to place the French 
puppet, the Archduke Maximilian, on the 
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Mexican throne was largely the personal 
policy of that august dreamer, Napoleon III. 
However, it was an indication that if the 
United States were permanently divided, the 
European powers would probably have ex- 
ploited the rivalry of the Union and the Con- 
federacy to make North and South America 
the scene of another scramble for colonies and 
dependencies, once the new imperialism got 
under way following 1875. 

During the post-Civil War decades (1865- 
1898), the United States was little involved 
in European and world affairs. The Far 
West was developing; the country was being 
linked by transcontinental railroads; a gi- 
gantic industrial revolution was under way; 
the nation was concentrating on its internal 
market behind high tariff barriers: and while 
European risk capital continued to invest 
heavily in this development, American in- 
vestors were supplying more and more of the 
nation’s capital. But the way was being pre- 
pared for a larger American involvement. 
Even before the Spanish-American War 
(1898), there was an incipient United States 
imperialism emerging in the Pacific, and from 
1880 to 1900 the United States moved from 
twelfth to third place among the world’s naval 
powers. 


ORIGINS OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
INVOLVEMENT, 1898-1917 


After 1875, a new imperialism grew steadily. 
Industrialism in Europe was reaching ma- 
turity, and as goods and capital accumulated, 
the industrialists, bankers and investors of the 
advanced countries were meeting growing 
competition for markets, raw materials and 
investment opportunities in the “backward” 
countries. The result was an increasingly fe- 
verish race for national monopolies by way of 
new colonies, protectorates, dependencies and 
spheres of influence in Africa, the Middle East 
and the Far East. International tensions 
mounted; a dangerous arms competition de- 
veloped; and the great European powers 
ranged themselves into two opposing alli- 
ances, ‘The century without a world war 
(1815-1914) was drawing to a close; a great 
global war was in the making; and the United 
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States would not be able to escape this any 
more than it had been able to escape the irn- 
pact of the mercantilist imperialisms and 
world wars prior to 1815. 

In 1898, the United States went to war 
with Spain to liberate Cuba, but finally en- 
gaged in a guerrilla war to subjugate the 
Philippines, which until then had been a 
Spanish possession. The bulk of world 
opinion regarded the war with Spain as “ag- | 
gressive,” but Great Britain, fearing the rising 
naval power of Germany, maintained a benev- 
olent neutrality toward the United States. 
United States retention of the Philippine Is- 
lands was preferable to the risk of their 
seizure by Germany. During the presidency 
of Theodore Roosevelt (1901-1909) , British- 
American cordiality ripened into a virtual 
entente because of common fear of Germariy, 
which had been belatedly united as a nation 
and was viewed as a country aggressively at- 
tempting to catch up with the older powers. 

The growing Anglo-American cooperation 
manifested itself in Great Britain’s relinquish- 
ment in 1901 of her rights under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850; this action gave the 
United States exclusive control in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. For its part, 
the United States took over the policing of 
Caribbean waters, thus allowing Great Britain 
to concentrate more of her naval strength 
against Germany in the North Sea. In 1906, 
the United States officially participated in the 
Algeciras Conference, called to ease the dis- 
pute between France and Germany over 
Morocco. United States delegates helped en- 
gineer the compromise which in effect gave 
France (and Great Britain) the victory, but 
allowed Germany to save face. United States - 
participation at Algeciras was criticized at 
home as the first example of United States 
“meddling” in purely European affairs, but 
President Theodore Roosevelt insisted that 
the country had a duty to use its influence to © 
prevent a European and world war. 

When World War I started in 1914, Ameri- 
cans took it for granted that their country 
would remain neutral, although their sympa- 
thies lay with Great Britain and France. 
President Woodrow Wilson himself main- 


tained a “neutrality” less favorable to Ger- 
many than to the Allies. Great Britain and 
France obtained huge amounts of arms and 
munitions from American firms, financed by 
Americans who purchased British and French 
war bonds floated by New York banks. This 
did not violate international law, but it gave 
many influential Americans a personal stake 
in an Allied victory. The whole United 
States economy soon boomed as a result of 
the vast war trade with the Allies. 

Great Britain maintained a naval block- 
ade which in some ways differed markedly 
from past blockades. British naval vessels 
were stationed not only along the German 
coasts but also along the mid-ocean sea lanes, 
where neutral merchant vessels were often 
intercepted and were frequently sent to 
British ports for more intensive examination 
of their cargoes. Virtually the whole North 
Sea was declared a British military area and 
the British navy greatly widened the contra- 
band list. ‘The trade of neutral countries 
near Germany was kept to a peace-time level 
on the theory that anything above that was 
destined for Germany; and neutral mail was 
rifled for information about contraband trans- 
actions. President Wilson vigorously pro- 
tested these violations of neutral rights, but 
a dangerous American-British crisis was never 
allowed to develop. 

On the other hand, since the Germans con- 
ducted naval operations in an even more un- 
precedented manner and since their depreda- 
tions destroyed not only property but lives, 
Wilson held them to a stricter accountability. 
The Germans set up a submarine blockade 
of the British Isles and torpedoed——-without 
` warning—enemy merchant ships carrying 
neutral passengers. Sometimes they torpe- 
doed neutral merchant ships and ships carry- 
ing no contraband. International law had 
long held that a belligerent naval vessel could 
not destroy an enemy merchantman without 
first stopping it, ascertaining its identity and 
cargo, and making adequate provision for the 
safety of passengers and crew. But the Ger- 
mans contended that British merchantmen 
were armed; that a submarine, unlike other 
naval craft, was fragile and that if it surfaced 
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to give warning it would be sent to the bot- 
tom by a single shot or even by the well aimed 
prow of a merchantman. Wilson, however, 
maintained that even if the German argu- 
ments were valid, the existing rules of inter- 
national law could not be changed unilater- 
ally in the midst of war. 

Late in January, 1917, Germany an- 
nounced unrestricted submarine warfare and 
declared that any merchant or passenger 
ship, neutral or belligerent, unarmed or 
armed, would be sunk without warning if it 
entered the waters surrounding the British 
Isles. ‘The Germans knew that this would 
bring the United States into the war, but they 
reasoned that the British would starve before 
the United States could raise an effective 
fighting force. Germany’s intensified sub- 
marine campaign did indeed lead to war 
(April, 1917). 

Meantime, the country was psychologically 
prepared for war by news that Germany 
was seeking to make an ally of Mexico and 
was urging her to retake the territory she had 
lost in the Mexican War. The Russian Revo- 
lution of March, 1917, also affected Ameri- 
cans, It was felt that the overthrow of the 
Czar meant that all of the Allies would be 
fighting for democracy. There were also 
some Americans who believed that the Rus- 
sian Revolution would weaken Russian par- 
ticipation in the war, and that United States 
participation was thus more necessary than 
ever to assure the defeat of Germany. 

From the beginning of the war, there were 
informed Americans .who held that the real 
stake was the balance of power, that if Ger- 
many upset the existing balance, Americans 
would live in a more uncomfortable and 
dangerous world, even if a victorious Ger- 
many refrained from attacking the Western 
Hemisphere. They also believed that the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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After World War I, “the United States was forced to choose between active 
support of collective security to prevent war or insulation from conflict. The 


latter course was chosen.” 


The Interwar Years 


By Eroen E. BILiines 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


HEN WORLD WAR I ended in 1918, 
the United States ranked first in 


army power and second in naval’ 


power among the world’s nations. President 
Woodrow Wilson was regarded as the greatest 
leader of the democratic world. Yet his at- 
tendance at the peace conference aroused 
controversy, and several obstacles stood in the 
way of his program. One was the secret 
treaties the Allies had made among them- 
selves before the United States entered the 
conflict. Another was the vindictive spirit 
prevalent among the peoples of the Allied 
countries. A third obstacle was the repudia- 
tion of the Wilson administration in the 
United States congressional elections of 1918. 
Wilson’s choice of delegates was another rea- 
son for his final failure; he had not chosen 
any prominent Republican as a delegate. 

Wilson had achieved a significant victory 
when the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was included in the Treaty of Versailles. He 
succeeded in establishing the former German 
colonies as mandates of the League rather 
than as possessions of the great powers, al- 
though one author has stated that such poli- 
cies “generally turned out to be thinly dis- 
guised imperialism.”* However, Julius W. 
Pratt disagreed: 


That the system was something more than the 


1 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the 
American People (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1964), p. 605. 

2 Julius W. Pratt, A History of United States 
Foreign Policy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965), p. 289, 


old imperialism camouflaged is shown by the 
progress toward and final attainment of inde- 
pendence by Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, Syria and 
Lebanon.? 


Party politics plus Wilson’s refusal to compro- 
mise led to Senate refusal to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles. The failure of the United 
States to join the League of Nations deprived 
Americans of any responsibility for the Mid- 
dle East. American companies seeking con- 
cessions operated in that area; the principle 
of the open door was followed but no com- 
prehensive national policy was established. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCES 


As a substitute for United States member- 
ship in the League of Nations, President War- 
ren Harding called the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1921 and 1922. The 
American delegation determined that naval 
limitation should receive first priority, that 
ratios, based upon existing battleships and 
battle cruisers (built or under construction), 
should be established among the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. A ratio of 
5:5:3 was determined for these nations; 
France and Italy received 1.7 each. An im- 
mediate halt in construction and a ten-year 
naval holiday were declared. Submarines 
were not outlawed. Cruisers were limited to 
10,000 tons; cruisers and aircraft carriers to 
eight-inch guns. As part of the negotiations 
(there were three treaties), Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States agreed 
to respect the status quo in the Pacific, 


Although three treaties were signed, they 
contamed no provisions for sanctions against 
a breach of faith. Their total effect was to 
give Japan a preponderant position in the 
Pacific, but the conference did relax interna- 
tional tensions for a decade.’ 

In 1925, a number of European powers 
signed treaties (at Locarno, Switzerland) 
guaranteeing peace along Germany’s western 
borders. The attitude of the United States 
government toward this action seemed to 
strengthen its isolation from Europe. 

As a sequel to the Washington Conference, 
President Calvin Coolidge called the other 
four naval powers to meet in Geneva in 1927 
to negotiate further disarmament, a meeting 
conspicuous for its failure. 

In 1930, another conference met in Lon- 
don. The dispute over cruisers was settled 
rapidly. Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan received a 10:10:7 ratio in ships. Re- 
placement of capital ships, which was to have 
begun in 1931, was deferred until 1936, thus 
saving millions of dollars for all participants. 
France and Italy attended the conference, but 
accepted only part of the treaty. 

In 1929, the United States, in conjunction 
with 15 nations (including all the great pow- 
ers except Russia) had signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, which outlawed war as “an in- 
strument of national policy,” and sought to 
solve disputes by peaceful means. The Senate 
ratified the pact with the reservations that 
the treaty did not impair the right of self- 
defense; interfere with the Monroe Doctrine; 
commit the nation to the use of force; or alter 
its position under other treaties. Eventually 
the pact was ratified by nearly all the nations 
of the world, including Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the Soviet Union. 

Immediately, the Senate turned to the next 
order of business—the appropriation of $270,- 
000,000 for fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers—legis- 


3 Later, United States naval experts claimed that 
these treaties weakened the American naval posi- 
tion in the Pacific and may have contributed to 
World War II. Proponents argued that United 
States naval supremacy could have been main- 
tained only by an expensive building program 
which Congress was unwilling to vote; and pointed 
out that, later, under more difficult circumstances, 
Congress failed to approve appropriations for for- 
tifications in that area. 
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lation approved by President Coolidge one 
month later. 


WAR DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 


One of the consequences of World War I 
which was not realized at the time was the 
sudden shift of the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. 

The United States government’s attitude 
toward war debts incurred by the Allies had 
been determined by President Wilson when he 
flatly refused to consider cancelling Allied 
obligations. On the other hand the Euro- 
pean nations contended that war debt pay- 
ments depended on the collection of repara- 
tions from Germany. The United States con- 
tinued to believe that payment should be 
made regardless of reparations. 

Germany was not able to meet reparation 
payments; by December, 1922, she was in de- 
fault. As a penalty for nonpayment of repara- 
tions, the French and Belgians occupied the 
Ruhr from January, 1923, to September, 
1924, while the British deducted 26 per cent 
from payments for German imports, applying 
that amount to reparations payments. Ger- 
many suffered a disastrous inflation, the value 
of the mark declining by 99.9 per cent. 

In 1930, for the first time, official recog- 
nition was given to the relationship between 
war debts and reparations, through a concur- 
rent agreement (not participated in by the 
United States) that any scaling down of the 
debts would bring a concomitant reduction 
in reparations, Machinery for transfers of 
reparations was established with the forma- 
tion of the Bank for International Settlements. 

In June, 1931, President Herbert Hoover 
proposed a one-year moratorium on war debts 
and reparations. When Germany appealed 
for more substantial relief, she and her credi- 
tors (minus the United States) met at Lau- 
sanne in June and July, 1932. An agreement 
was reached reducing Germany’s reparation 
debt to $715 million to be paid in government 
bonds to be deposited in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, and to be sold when the 
economic position of Germany warranted. 
They were never sold. Before the meeting, 
the Germans had refused to pay further rep- 
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arations. The European debtors concluded 
that the United States should scale down the 
war debts by a commensurate amount, a de- 
mand which aroused resentment in the United 
States. Almost no debt payments were made 
after December, 1932. After the passage of 
the Johnson Debt Default Act in April, 1934, 
even token payments ceased. 


LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


When Franklin Roosevelt assumed the pres- 
idency in March, 1933, internationalists’ hopes 
for world cooperation were heightened. In 
June, 1933, a multipower economic confer- 
ence met in London to discuss problems of 
war debts, trade barriers and currency stabili- 
zation. Roosevelt opposed sweeping conces- 


sions on the tariff and ruled out any discussion. 


of war debts. The meeting was turned into 
a fiasco when, on July 2, Roosevelt sent a 
message. repudiating currency stabilization. 
Roosevelt’s action “did nothing to cushion the 
depression, dealt a heavy blow at interna- 
tional cooperation and accelerated the world- 
wide drift toward isolationism, big-navyism 
and extreme nationalism.”* ‘Thus vanished 
the “last opportunity of democratic statesmen 
to work out a cooperative solution to common 
economic problems, and it ended in total 
failure.”® 

A general disarmament conference, in 
which the United States took part, was sitting 
in ‘Geneva. The French would not lift re- 
strictions on Germany unless they were as- 
sured of support against her by the other great 
powers. The Hoover administration had re- 
fused to offer such assurance; Roosevelt re- 
fused also. In October, 1933, when. Adolph 
Hitler took Germany out of the disarmament 
conference and the League of Nations, Eu- 
rope’s reaction was feeble; the United States 
was noncommital. Although the conference 
limped along until the spring of 1934, its ef- 
fectiveness was killed. 

Roosevelt granted diplomatic recognition to 
the Soviet Union with the expectation that 


4 Bailey, op. cit., pp. 668-9. 

5 William E. Leuchtenburg, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the New Deal, 1932—1940 (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963), p. 203. 
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extensive foreign trade might result, that Rus- 
sia might serve as a buffer against Japanese 
and German expansion and that Soviet prop- 
aganda in the United States might be curbed. 
None of the expectations materialized. ‘The 
question of war debts was left for future settle- 
ment, 


NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


In March, 1935, Hitler ordered the resump- 
tion of compulsory military training in Ger- 
many and increased Germany’s army to 500,- 
000, contrary to the Versailles Treaty and to 
Germany’s treaty with the United. States. 
Great Britain condoned Hitlers action, and 
consented to the building.of a German navy 
35 per cent the size of Britain’s—far beyond 
the treaty limit. | 

During this period, the United States was 
forced to choose between active support of 
collective security to prevent war or insulation 
from conflict. The latter course was chosen. 

As Hitler and Italian Premier Benito Mus- 
solini became more openly aggressive, Roose- 
velt asked Congress for authority to refuse to 
ship arms and munitions to aggressor nations. 
Instead, on August 31, 1935, Congress passed 
the first of a series of Neutrality Acts designed 
to keep the United States out of a European 
war, The Neutrality Act of 1935 provided 
that whenever the President proclaimed the 
existence of a war, the sale or transportation 
of armaments to all belligerents was prohib- 
ited. The Neutrality Act of 1936 broadened 
the provisions of the 1935 law. 

The weakness of the neutrality legislation 
was made clear in the years that followed. 
When Italy attacked Ethiopia late in 1935, 
the League of Nations imposed economic 
sanctions on Italy, declaring her the aggressor. 
But oil, iron, steel, coal and coke were not on 
the list of banned items. Nor did the United 
States embargo the export of oil to Italy; the 
President had no authority to forbid its export. 

Ethiopia was conquered by May, 1936. In 
April of that year, Hitler had occupied the 
Rhineland. 

In July, 1936, a group of Spanish generals 
rebelled against the Spanish government, 
starting a civil war which dragged on until 


1939. Roosevelt treated this war as if it were 
a conflict between two foreign states with 
equal rights. He accepted the British and 
French view that strict nonintervention was 
the only way to prevent a broader conflict. 
Undoubtedly, this policy helped sustain Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s dis- 
astrous appeasement policy which permitted 
Germany and Italy to support General Fran- 
cisco Franco while the democracies did noth- 
ing to help the Loyalists. Under the terms 
of the Neutrality Act of 1936, the Roosevelt 
administration maintained sanctions until the 
Spanish Loyalists were defeated. 

In October, 1936, Hitler and Mussolini 
formed the Rome-Berlin Axis and one month 
later Germany and Japan established the 
Anti-Comintern Pact against the Soviet 
Union. Italy joined this Pact the following 
year. 


NEUTRALITY REVISION 


In 1937, a new neutrality act became law. 
It extended indefinitely the main provisions 
of previous acts and added a new section (to 
expire May 1, 1939) which empowered the 
President in the event of war to prohibit the 
export of articles other than arms and muni- 
tions unless the buyer paid cash and took the 
goods away in his own vessels. This legisla- 
tion served notice to both totalitarian aggres- 
sors and to democratic nations that in case of 
attack, the democracies could expect no 
United States aid. Thus the Congress, intent 
upon keeping the United States out of war, 
passed legislation which made war more 
probable. 

_ Hitler moved again in the spring of 1938, 
occupying Austria. Britain and France pro- 
tested, but no one raised a hand to help Aus- 
tria. In the summer, Hitler demanded that 
Czechoslovakia give the Sudetenland, Ger- 
man-speaking Czechoslovakia, to Germany. 
A European crisis loomed. ‘Though France 
and Great Britain were bound by alliances to 
aid Czechoslovakia in war against Germany, 
they chose appeasement. British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain paid two visits to Hitler to 
discuss terms. President Roosevelt kept the 
wires hot with appeals. He persuaded Musso- 
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lini to induce Hitler to agree to hold talks. 

As a result, conferences were held at Mu- 
nich, September 29-30, at which Great Brit- 
ain and France signed an agreement giving 
the Nazis a nearly free hand in the Sudeten- 
land. The Western democracies lost the 40 
Czech divisions, the great arsenal of Czech 
munitions plants and most of their moral pres- 
tige in East Europe. Nothing in the records 
indicates that the United States government 
disapproved the Munich settlement; it sought 
peace with honor, if possible, but above all, 
peace. 

Hitler annexed the remainder of Czecho- 
slovakia on March 15, 1939; Mussolini in- 
vaded Albania on April 7. Roosevelt dis- 
patched messages to Hitler and Mussolini on 
April 14, appealing to them to pledge that for 
at least 10 years they would not attack any of 
the 31 nations of Europe and the Near East. 
Both dictators responded with scorn. During 
the summer, Roosevelt sought revision of the 
Neutrality Act, but failed. 

Hitler began making demands against Po- 


land for the Polish Corridor and Danzig. 


When Germany and the Soviet Union signed 
a nonaggression pact August 23, Hitler had 
a green light for the invasion of Poland. On 
September 1, 1939, Germany invaded Poland. 
Two days later, Great Britain and France de- 
clared war. President Roosevelt issued a rou- 
tine proclamation of neutrality on September 
5. Poland was partitioned by Germany and 
the Soviet Union after the capture of Warsaw 
on September 28. 

Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin, wary of 
Hitler, invaded Finland in November. Roose- 
velt denounced the Russians and called for a 
moral embargo on the shipment of planes and 
war materials to Russia. Sympathy for Fin- 
land was great; she was granted a moratorium 
on her debt payment and a loan of $30 million 
to purchase nonmilitary items, but no further 
help was possible under existing legislation. 
Finland fell to Soviet troops in March, 1940. 

Congress was called into special session in 
September, 1940, to revise the neutrality law. 
Roosevelt recommended repeal of the arms 
embargo, the reenactment of the expired 
cash-and-carry safeguard, and restrictions 
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on United States ships and citizens sailing 
into danger zones. In November, a compro- 
mise act was passed. The arms embargo was 
lifted and American ships were forbidden to 
enter the danger zones. Allied purchasers 
of war materials would be required to deal 
with the United States on a cash-and-carry 
basis. 


1940: PREPARATION FOR CONFLICT 


During the first half of 1940, the Nazis con- 
quered Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and France. The British army es- 
caped at Dunkirk, but lost much equipment. 
From August to October the German Luft- 
waffe launched a tremendous air bombard- 
ment against the British Isles, but the Royal 
Air Force beat off the attack. So heavy were 
German plane losses that Hitler abandoned 
the air assault and gave up plans to invade 
Britain the following year. On October 8, 
Germany invaded and conquered Rumania. 

During the summer, Congress took’ impor- 
tant steps toward strengthening military forces 
and stepping up production of war materials. 
The army was to be increased from 280,000 
to 1,200,000. Army and Navy planes were 
to be augmented by over 18,000; production 
was to be increased to 50,000 planes per year. 
1,325,000 tons of ship construction were au- 
thorized. In September, the first peacetime 
conscription law in United States history was 
passed. One month later, 16,400,000 men 
were enrolled. : 

Although 1940 was an election year, steps 
were taken to prepare for any eventuality. In 
May, a National Advisory Defense Commis- 
sion was organized to coordinate all economic 
activity. On June 3, the War Department 
began to provide outdated arms and aircraft 
to Great Britain. A National Defense Re- 
search Committee was formed on June 15. 
Five days later, Henry L. Stimson and Frank 


Knox, prominent Republicans, were named ` 


Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively. On December 20, the Office of 
Production, Management was established to 

6 Julius W. Pratt, op. cit., p. 393. For further in- 


formation on this period, see Arthur Turner, “The 
U.S. in World War II,” pp. 13 ff. of this issue. 
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coordinate the nation’s defense production. 

In September, 1940, Roosevelt had given 
Great Britain 50 over-age destroyers in return 
for 99-year leases permitting the establishment 
of United States military bases in eight British 
possessions in the New World. This action 
was taken without the approval of Congress 
and was, in Winston Churchill’s words, “a de- 
cidedly unneutral act.” Congress ultimately 
registered its approval by voting funds to re- 
condition the destroyers. With this, the 
United States abandoned any pretext of neu- 
trality. Even isolationists approved because 
Western Hemisphere defense was being 
strengthened. Germany responded by signing 
the Tripartite Pact with Italy and Japan on 
September 27, 1940. 

In a radio address on December 27, Roose- 
velt pictured the United States as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy” and in his message to Congress 
a few days later he officially proposed legis- 
lation that became the Lend Lease Act of 
March 11, 1941. The act pledged the United 
States to lend “defense articles’ to those na- 
tions whose defense the President thought 
vital to our defense. The equipment was 
eventually to be returned or replaced. 


1941: FINAL STEPS 


From January to March, 1941, British and 
United States military and naval officers held 
secret conferences in Washington to plan the 
coordination of joint efforts: “(a) on the 
basis of lend-lease, while the United States 
remained non-belligerent; (b) in joint mili- 
tary and naval operations if and when the 
United States entered the war.”® ‘The con- 
clusion was reached that Germany should be 
regarded as the main enemy. 

To help the British navy, United States 
air and naval bases were established on Green- 
land and Iceland, and navy patrols were au- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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“The pragmatic decision of the Arcadia conference . . 


. constituted the 


essential United States ‘commitment’ to Europe in the Second World War.... 
The United States signed no formal alliance. But the United States commit- 
ment was much more complete than in the First [World| War, the period of 
United States participation was much longer ... and in substance there was... 
a “Grand Alliance’ of the United States, the Soviet Union and Great Britain... .” 


The U. S. in World War II 


By ARTHUR C. TURNER 


Professor of Political Science, University of California at Riverside 


United States tradition of non-involve- 

ment to a policy of active participation 
and continuous involvement in world affairs, 
the period of World War II is the crucial 
turning point. This was not the beginning 
of United States intervention overseas. The 
United States had been an “Associated 
Power” on the British and French side in the 
last 18 months of World War I, and its par- 
ticipation had tipped the scales decisively to- 
ward victory, That intervention had- been 
short-lived, however, a parenthesis in policy 
rather than a long-term change of course. It 
was World War II that inaugurated a striking 
departure from American tradition in the 
shape of continuous involvement overseas and, 
above all, in Europe. 

The extent of the change that has taken 
place is reflected in the curious mirror-image 
relationship between certain American atti- 
tudes of the 1930’s and certain European at- 
titudes of today. 

In the middle 1930s, United States policy 
consisted almost wholly of a determined isola- 
tionism. National policy, which reflected 
public sentiment accurately, held that the 
proper course for the United States was to be 
rigidly neutral in the disputes of Europe. 
Europe was where the wars started. . If they 
started again, Great Britain would no doubt 
be involved; and Great Britain, whose power 


| N THE PROCESS of the transition from a 


to influence United States policy was re~ 
garded with deep suspicion, would try to drag 
the United States in, as she had succeeded in 
doing before. To avoid the error of 1917 it 
was necessary to avoid all talk of right and 
wrong: and all attitudes and policies that 
would aid one European belligerent or disad- 
vantage another. The United States, it was 
felt, must show its superior wisdom, even its 
superior morality, by refraining from par- 
ticipation in Old World disputes, 

Compare this with certain attitudes com- 
mon in Europe today which do not, perhaps, 
represent popular sentiment in West Europe, 
but which are the current coin of the Euro- 
pean intelligentsia, According to this widely- 
voiced world view, European countries can 
best demonstrate thejr superior wisdom and, 
indeed, superior morality by refraining from 
participation in Asian struggles. Asia is where 
the wars begin, and the United States shows a 
chronic, bull-in-the-china-shop penchant for 
getting involved in such wars. Rights and 
wrongs are hardly worth discussing, though it 
may safely be assumed that whatever the 
United States is doing is wrong. 

As a corollary, the European proponents of 
such a view hold that United States involve- 
ment in Europe—including NATO, the sta- 
tioning of troops in Europe, American invest- 
ment in and contro] of European industry, 
and the American cultural impact on Europe 
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—is, in all its aspects, deplorable. (In the 
1930’s, Europeans had hoped for an American 
commitment to Europe.) 

That such a total, almost comic, trans- 
Atlantic transference of attitudes and reversal 
of roles is possible is testimony to the basic 
change that has occurred in the past 30 years 
in United States policy, and in the world in 
which that policy is exercised. 

The isolationist policies of the United 
States were enshrined in the three Neutrality 
Acts of 1935, 1936 and 1937. If faithfully 
adhered to, these would in all probability have 
sufficed to keep the United States out of the 
war which broke out in Europe in 1939. 
They would also have made German victory 
in that war virtually certain. The chief con- 
tribution that the United States made to the 
developing crisis in the summer of 1939 was 
the encouragement of Germany through the 
expiration in May of the “cash and carry” 
provisions of the 1937 act. 

The war of 1939-1945 in Europe may be 
divided, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, into three periods of increasing dura- 
tion and intensifying involvement. The first 
lasted from the German and subsequent Rus- 
sian attack on Poland in September, 1939, 
until the German conquest of France in June, 
1940. The second phase lasted from the sum- 
mer of 1940 until Pearl Harbor; and the third 
from Pearl Harbor until the complete defeat 
of Germany in May, 1945. In the third 
phase, the United States replaced Britain as 
the predominant partner among the Allies. 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 


Until December, 1941, the United States 
increasingly turned from isolationism and, in- 
deed, from neutrality. After the defeat of 
France in June, 1940, neutrality was re- 
placed by “non-belligerency,” to give Great 
Britain all possible aid short of actually gomg 
to war with Germany. President Franklin 
Roosevelt knew that he could not actually in- 
volve the country in war without a more sub- 
stantial reason than any that had yet ap- 
peared, but he was energetic and ingenious in 
exploring the limits of possible action. 

Many of these steps were of a naval char- 
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acter, taken by the President in virtue of his 
office as Commander-in-Chief, and intended 
above all to avert British defeat in what Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill dubbed “the 
Battle of the Atlantic.’ Thus, in March, 
1941, the President authorized United States 
naval yards to repair British ships. The same 
month he transferred 10 Coastguard cutters 
to Britain to assist in antisubmarine warfare, 
and seized interned Axis and Danish ships in 
American ports. 

From the spring of 1941 onward the United 
States Navy had orders to patrol the Atlantic 
as far east as the 25th meridian, and to radio 
to the Royal Navy the whereabouts of any 
German vessels encountered. Greenland was 
taken under American control in April, 1941, 
and in June the United States took over the 
garrisoning of Iceland, occupied the previous 
year by Britain. Both of these places were 
possessions of German-occupied Denmark. 

In May, 1941, United States ships were 
moved from the Pacific fleet to escort United 
States merchantmen on their way to England. 
The Robin Moor, an American freighter, was 
torpedoed on May 21 by a German submarine. 
On May 27, the President proclaimed a na- 
tional emergency, and said, “Our patrols are 
helping now to ensure delivery of the needed 
supplies to Britain.” Further steps were the 
freezing on June 14 of German and Italian 
assets in the United States and the compulsory 
closing of all consulates and offices of the 
two countries. 

After the attack on the U.S.S. Greer in Ice- 
landic waters on September 4, 1941, United 
States protection was extended to all mer- 
chant ships in the United States patrol zone; 
and all German and Italian ships of war in 
the zone were to be fired on when sighted. 
On October 17, the destroyer Kearny was tor- 
pedoed off Iceland but reached port. Another 
destroyer, the Reuben James, was torpedoed 
and sunk on October 31. Thus, in the months 
before Pearl Harbor, there was a steadily in- 
creasing United States commitment to the 
naval war in support of Great Britain, an un- 
declared war which had already led to Amer- 
ican casualties. As Robert E. Sherwood 
pointed out in his admirable book on Harry 


Hopkins, Roosevelt’s personal envoy to 
Churchill, in 1941 there was already the 
greatest possible contrast between the United 
States Atlantic Fleet, operating under battle 
conditions, and the Pacific Fleet, easygoing, 
all too successfully “trying to act and even to 
think in terms of peacetime routine.””? 
Concurrent with the unfolding of naval 
warfare in which the United States Navy as- 
sisted Britain in keeping the sea-lanes open, 
there had occurred the initiation of a vast 
program to assist Britain (then beginning to 
be in desperate financial straits) and other 
allies. The idea of Lend-Lease had been pro- 
pounded by President Roosevelt on December 
17, 1940, and it became law on March 11, 
1941. The two facets of Roosevelt’s policy 
were complementary: there was no use in 
allowing Britain to buy supplies in the United 
States if the supplies never reached the em- 
battled island; it was equally pointless to keep 
the sea-lanes open if the British capacity to 
pay were to be exhausted and no other 
arrangements were made. 
_ The Lend-Lease Act had given the Presi- 
dent broad discretionary powers to authorize 
—when he deemed it in the interest of na- 
tional defense, and to the extent to which 
funds were available—the production or pro- 
curement of any defense article for the use of 
any country whose defense was vital to the 
defense of the United States. The terms and 
conditions were merely to be such as the Pres- 
ident deemed satisfactory. This new measure 
did not end Great Britain’s dollar problem, but 
it made it bearable. It was a guarantee that 
she would not fail because she lacked dollars. 
A more striking though in fact less sub- 
stantial sign of growing Anglo-American co- 
operation was the meeting at sea—in Placen- 
tia Bay, Newfoundland—of Roosevelt and 
Churchill in August, 1941, the first of nine 
meetings during the war. The British hoped 
on this occasion for solid undertakings of 
United States military assistance. They did 
not get them. Roosevelts chief anxiety at 
this point was to facilitate aid to Soviet Rus- 


1 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: 
An Intimate History (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1950}. 
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sia, which had been invaded by Germany on 
June 22 and was generally (but quite wrong- 
ly) thought to be on the edge of defeat. Few 
people followed the then Senator Harry S. 
Truman in his argument that Soviet Russia 
and Nazi Germany should be left to cut each 
other’s throats. 

The curious outcome of the Placentia meet- 
ing was the “Atlantic Charter,” a highfalutin 
declaration in eight clauses about the kind of 
world that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister hoped to see after the war, issued August 
14, It was not any sort of treaty; it had, in- 
deed, no constitutional standing whatever, 
and the relation between it and any actual 
policies followed at the end of the war is tenu- 
ous indeed. In form it was merely a press 
release. Yet it indicated that the United 
States was deeply concerned with the shape of 
the postwar world, and was presumably com- 
mitted to active participation in determining 
what it would be. This was an enormous 
change from the situation even two years 
previously. 


PRIORITY FOR EUROPE 


While congressional debates on Lend-Lease 
were proceeding, certain Anglo-American 
military conversations were taking place in 
Washington. While these were examples of 
pure contingency planning, and did not in- 
volve any commitment, they did look forward 
to possible participation by the United States 
in the war on the British side. In fact, they 
were more important, for they actually deter- 
mined the whole shape and course of the war. 

The joint British-American staff talks were 
held between January 29 and March 27, 1941. 
The objective was to consider what strategy 
ought to be “should the United States be com- 
pelled to resort to war.” The ABC-1 agree- 
ment, as it was called, concluded that even if 
Japan entered the war, priority should be 
given to defeating Germany: “since Germany 
is the predominant partner of the Axis Pow- 
ers, the Atlantic and the Mediterranean area 
is considered to be the decisive theater.” 

When Japan attacked the United States at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, the whole 
strength of the United States was committed 
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to victory. The war against the Axis became 
a war of three allies with two far more power- 
ful than the third—Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish had, however, made a unique contribu- 
tion, and once Britain’s lonely and heroic 
stand was successful, victory in the long run 
was reasonably certain. _ 

On December 13, 1941, Churchill and his 
advisers left for the United States and the 
series of conferences in December and Janu- 
ary, 1942, known as “Arcadia.” ‘There was 
some reason for the British to fear that, since 
war had actually come to the United States 
in the Pacific, the main strength of the United 
States would be directed against Japan. It 
would, indeed, have been awkward if Ger- 
many had refrained from declaring war on 
the United States, toward which Adolph Hit- 
ler’s policy had been cautious and forebearing 
throughout 1941. Fortunately, however, Hit- 
ler demonstrated his loyalty to Japan by de- 
claring war on the United States, and the 
Japanese cemented the alliance in the Pacific 
by impartially attacking both British and 
American territories. 

In the event, though some presidential ad- 
visers wished otherwise, the Arcadia confer- 
ence upheld the ABC-1 doctrine of “Europe 
first.” There seems to be remarkably little 
evidence of the reasons for this supremely im- 
portant decision. In part (like many govern- 
ment decisions) it continued along a road al- 
ready taken. The burning problem for a long 
time had been a Germany actually at war; 
Japan had been merely a potential threat. 
Further, until Japan coyld be contained by 
naval forces in the Pacific, Europe and the 
Mediterranean offered the only possibility of 
deploying American land armies. 

There were also, undoubtedly, deeper mo- 
tives. Whatever suspicions might be enter- 
tained of “British imperialism,” there was a 
feeling of kinship toward Britain that had no 
parallel. More broadly, there was a feeling 
of cultural affinity with Europe—the home 
continent of the United States—that made it 
a matter of greater urgency to rescue the Eu- 
ropean nations suffering under German occu- 
pation than to ensure United States security 
in the Pacific theater. 
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The pragmatic decision of the Arcadia con- 
ference, confirming the earlier ABC-1 con- 
tingency plans, constituted the essential 
United States “commitment” to Europe in 
World War II. Nor, in the following years, 
despite dissident opinion in Washington, de- 
spite occasional alarms on Winston Churchill’s 
part, was there much danger of Roosevelt's 
reneging on the determination of priority for 
Europe. The history of the remainder of the 
war, in truth, concerns the execution, rather 
than the making, of the commitment. 

As in World War I, the United States 
signed no formal alliance. But the United 
States commitment was much more complete 
than in the First World War, the period of 
United States participation was much longer 
(three and one-half years as against one and 
one-half) and in substance there was, in 
Churchill’s phrase, a “Grand Alliance” of the 
United States, the Soviet Union and Britain, 
which waged war with the primary and over- 
riding purpose of defeating Germany. 

Beyond that there was no common political 
purpose. Looking beyond the defeat of Ger- 
many the Soviet Union indeed had purposes; 
Britain had purposes, or at any rate appre- 
hensions; the United States was averse even 
to considering the matter. The nearest ap- 
proach to an alliance or to a statement of com- 
mon political purpose was the “Declaration 
of the United Nations,” signed by the three 
great allies and 26 other states on January 1, 
1942, in Washington, D.C. This was an 
executive agreement, and was never sub- 
mitted to the Senate. It laid the groundwork 
for the later creation of the actual organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, in 1944 and 1945. 

The reality of cooperation centered in the 
remarkable personal relationship of Roosevelt 
and Churchill, who met nine times and who 
exchanged voluminous messages constantly. 
Harry Hopkins shuttled the Atlantic as a go- 
between. There was a real, if wary, friend- 
ship between the two leaders; Churchill's 
greater literary ability and persistence in argu- 
ment was barely able to maintain the pretense 
of equality between the allies in the face of 
the overwhelming preponderance of United 
States power. On major issues, where there 


was a difference Churchill habitually backed 


down. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


Anxiety to help the Soviet Union as much 
as possible led Roosevelt. to make a slightly 
ambiguous undertaking regarding the creation 
of a Second Front.in Europe in 1942. No 
such second front against Germany was, in 
fact, possible that year, or even the next year. 
A second front was, however, established in 
French North Africa by the joint United 
States-British landings on November 8, 1942. 
These brought on a rather tangled imbroglio 
in United States relations ‘with France. 
United States sympathy with France went 
back to the Revolutionary War and was 
strong. ‘The crux was the question of which 
authorities should be regarded as standing for 
France. 

The United States, unlike Great Britain, 
maintained diplomatic relations after the fall 
of France with Marshal Henri Philippe Pé- 
tain’s government at Vichy? and, again unlike 
Britain, did not regard General Charles de 
Gaulle as, in effect, the head of a French gov- 
ernment-in-exile. When the landings in 
North Africa took place, the commander, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, made a cease- 
fire agreement with Admiral Francois Darlan, 
head of the Vichy forces, who happened to be 
in Algeria. This policy of expediency lasted 
until Darlan’s assassination on December 24, 
1942. The United States then transferred 
recognition to General Louis-Dominique Gi- 
raud, rebuffing de Gaulle. The wellsprings 
of many later animosities are to be found: in 
this period. In June, 1943, both Churchill 
and Roosevelt recognized a reconstructed 
“French -Committee of National Liberation” 
with Giraud and de Gaulle as co-chairmen. 
By November, the superior political skill of de 
Gaulle enabled him to assume full control. 
The following summer, de Gaulle paid his 
first visit to Washington. And in October, 
1944, after the allies were fighting in France 
and had captured Paris, the United States 
and its allies recognized de Gaulle’s adminis- 


2 The government which negotiated the terms oi 
France’s surrender to Germany in June, 1940. 
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tration as the Provisional Government of 


France, and France formally resumed her 
place in the coalition. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


As is now widely recognized, President 
Roosevelt’s world view was not free of illu- 
sion. He exaggerated the vitality and ambi- 
tion of the British Empire, for which he had a 
deep dislike. He showered Churchill with 
advice on giving independence to India. On 
the contrary, he failed to estimate adequately 
the ambitions of the Soviet Union. By a 
curious process of overcompensating for a 
natural cultural affinity with Britain, United 
States policy-makers habitually gave Soviet 
Russia the benefit of the doubt, and just as 
habitually denied it to Britain during the 
war. Two examples may suffice. Under 
Lend-Lease, the British had to justify in detail 
every claim for equipment or munitions; the 
Russians, however, were given everything for 
which they asked without scrutiny, up to the 
limit of supplies and carrying capacity. 
When arrangements were made in 1944 for 
the future division of Germany into zones of 
occupation, the United States authorities were 
scrupulously careful to obtain from Great 
Britain explicit rights of access to Bremen, a 
United States enclave in the British zone. No 
such explicit undertakings existed with regard 
to United States, British and French access to 
Berlin, an enclave in the Russian zone. 

In short, the immense military exertions of 
the United States in Europe were not matched 
by any profound or. instinctive knowledge of 
its problems, particularly in regard to East 
European questions. A shallow and myopic 
optimism about Russian intentions prevailed. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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administration, United States relations 

with the Soviet Union, a wartime ally, 
were deteriorating. During World War II, 
Roosevelt had insisted that the Western Allies 
confine negotiations with the Russians largely 
to military affairs; therefore divisive issues 
were postponed. In effect, Roosevelt main- 
tained a superficial harmony during the war, 
but he passed a full plate of problems to his 
successor. ‘The process of worsening rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. continued and deep- 
ened following Harry S. Truman’s assumption 
of the presidency. 

From the first until the last day of its dura- 
tion, the Truman administration never en- 
joyed a period of serenity in its relations with 
the Soviet Union. When Truman came into 
office in April, 1945, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. were in controversy over the 
establishment of a government of Poland rep- 
resentative of the people. At the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945 to organize the 
United Nations, there was more controversy 
over the seating of Argentina, the meaning of 
the veto, and other issues. In early 1946, the 
U.S.S.R. refused to remove its troops from 
Iran; the dispute went to the U.N. Security 
Council, and the first of many vetoes was cast. 

Only after bitter protracted negotiations 
was agreement reached on a peace treaty for 
Italy and lesser allies of Germany. Profound 
disagreement within the Allied Control 
Council led finally to the abandonment of 
four-power rule of Germany. 


lf THE FINAL days of Franklin Roosevelt's 


In the United Nations, United States pro- 
posals for the international control of atomic 
energy were opposed by the Soviet Union. 
The Soviets also rejected American proposals 
for disarmament and for the admission of 
various new members. In 1950, the Soviet 
Union opposed U.N. action to halt aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

In quick steps, the Soviet Union built up a 
ring of satellitese—Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Poland and East Germany. The pat- 
tern of aggrandizement was always the same: 
occupation by Soviet armies, acquisition by 
the Communists of key posts in the Cabinet, 
control of the police and armies, dominance 
of the media of mass communications and 
subversion of the judiciary. In almost every 
month of the Truman administration, the 
Communists were engaged in contests of 
military strength somewhere in the world— 
guerrilla warfare in Greece, the great logistic 
test of the Berlin blockade and full-scale strife 
in Korea and Indochina. 

Against this background of continuously 
boiling trouble, Truman followed several 
principles. He did not want the United 
States ever to show weakness in dealing with 
the Soviet Union. He put a special premium 
on blunt candor in his own discussions with 
Soviet representatives and took care that the 
U.S.S.R. was accurately apprised of United 
States intentions. Above all, he valued swift, 
resolute action in response to Soviet thrusts. 

The first of the huge foreign assistance 
programs of the Truman administration was 
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focused on Greece and Turkey. It was also 
the first major application of what soon be- 
came known as the policy of “containment.” 
Affairs in Greece had been in varying 
states of crisis since the country’s liberation 
in 1944. Civil war raged and inflation 
soared. The British, whose forces had en- 
tered Greece when the Germans moved out, 
had labored for three years to restore stability 
and had lent support to the “rightist” gov- 
ernment in its civil war with well equipped 
Communist forces. In February, 1947, the 
overburdened British shocked the United 
States by announcing that they no longer 
could carry their responsibilities in Greece. 
The United States feared that the Commu- 
nist guerrillas, who were believed to be re- 
ceiving help from their Communist neigh- 
bors, would probably seize control of Greece 
when the British withdrew. Thus Greece 
would fall within the Soviet orbit. Although 
Turkey, unlike Greece, had no serious inter- 
nal difficulties, it was keeping a large army 
mobilized at great expense because of the 
threatening proximity of Soviet forces. If 
Greece passed under Soviet domination, the 
position of Turkey would become untenable. 
Then the strategically vital eastern Mediter- 
ranean would fall into Communist hands, 
with enormous consequences for the West. 
On March 12, 1947, Truman appeared 
before Congress to make the epochal pro- 
nouncement of what became known as the 
“Truman Doctrine.”* A primary objective 
of United States foreign policy, he said, was 


the creation of conditions in which we and other 
nations will be able to work out a way of life 
free from coercion. ... We shall not realize our 
objectives, however, unless we are willing to help 
free peoples to maintain their free institutions 
and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them total- 
itarlan regimes. 
He added that the direct or indirect aggres- 
sion of totalitarian regimes against “free 
peoples . . . undermines the foundations of 
international peace and hence the security of 
the United States.” Truman requested an 
appropriation of $400 million for military 


* Ed Note: For excerpts see p. 49 of this issue. 


and economic aid for both Greece and Tur- 
key. 

In Congress and outside its halls there was 
much criticism that the President was bypass- 
ing the United Nations. The administration 
answered that the United Nations lacked the 
means to extend the aid that was required. 
The veto “of certain members” might block 
action, and in any case the United Nations 
would have to turn to the United States for 
funds and material and technical aid, with 
much loss of time. Eventually, Congress ac- 
quiesced fully to the President’s request. A 
face-saving amendment provided that when- 
ever the United Nations was prepared to take 
over the burden, the United States would lay 
it down. 

The final legislation provided for aid in 
the form of loans or grants. United States 
civilian and military advisers were to assist 
Greece and Turkey to make effective use of 
the aid. The President was required to with- 
draw any or all aid’ if requested to do so by 
either the Greek or the Turkish governments. 
The recipient governments were required to 
give free access to United States officials and 
to the American press to see how the aid was 


being used. In each country, full publicity 


was to be given to the aid programs. 
Although faced with numerous and for- 
midable difficulties, the Truman Doctrine 
achieved its fundamental aim; it kept Greece 
and Turkey out of the Soviet orbit. The 
severity of the Greek civil war necessitated 
an unforeseen enlargement of the Greek 
army; it required-the transfer of sizeable 
funds from the economic side of the program 
to the military. At the request of the Greek 
government, United States military advisers 
went into the field to “advise directly.” 
Funds were also used for such military sup- 
port purposes as improving port facilities, 
roads and highways; and long-range agri- 
cultural and health projects were launched. 
Toward the end of 1949, hostilities came to 
an end in Greece and attention shifted to the 
country’s serious economic problems—to in- 
flation and unemployment. Although the 
United States sought to broaden the “right- 
ist? government, it could not escape the 
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criticism heard in domestic debate that it was 
violating its democratic traditions by support- 
ing reactionary government abroad. 

United States aid to Turkey, 90 per cent 
of which was military, succeeded in scaling 
down Turkish forces to a size more nearly 
within the capabilities of the Turkish econ- 
omy. Democracy gained in Turkey to the 
point that the established People’s party, 
founded by the dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Atatürk, was voted out at the polls in 1950 
and was replaced by a new government or- 
ganized by the opposition. 

The Truman Doctrine was of enormous 
significance. It enabled the United States to 
undertake a bold initiative in the cold war. 
Framed in broad terms, it moved from the 
limited base of Greece and Turkey to the far 
more ambitious and important Marshall Plan 
and Atlantic Pact. 


THE POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


The policy of contairfment was expressed 
in the Truman Doctrine and in other subse- 
quent statements. It received its most exten- 
sive theoretical analysis and exposition not in 
presidential pronouncements but in the writ- 


ings of George F. Kennan. Early in 1946, 


when a reassessment of United States foreign 
policy toward the Soviet Union was well 
under way, Kennan, a scholarly career officer 
of the Foreign Service, was chargé d’affaires 
in Moscow. On February 22, he dispatched 
what became a famous and influential cable 
to the State Department, seeking to explain 
Soviet behavior and proposing a suitable 
United States and Western response. ‘The 
cable was the basis for Kennan’s anonymous 
article, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” 
which appeared in Foreign Affairs in July, 
1947. In the spring of 1947, Kennan was 
appointed director of the State Department’s 
newly created Policy Planning Staff; there- 
after he enjoyed an effective vantage point 
from which to influence United States policy. 

The nature of Soviet power, Kennan ob- 
served, was the product of ideology and cir- 
cumstance. The ideology, which was in- 
herited, held that capitalist production was 
inefficient, exploitative of the working class, 
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and bearing the seeds of its own destruction. 
Soviet leaders, eager to achieve the speedy 
industrialization of their own country, were 
insecure. In Soviet society they shared power 
with no one; they had no tradition of com- 
promise like the tradition of Anglo-American 
political systems. Even within the party, the 
center of power, the struggle was continuous 
to cause 


the membership to be animated not by their own 
individual wills but by the awesome breadth of 
the party leadership and the overbrooding pres- 
ence of the “word.” 


As Kennan described the situation, the ef- 
forts of Soviet leaders to consolidate their 
power were directed not only against forces 
at home, but also against the outside world. 
Indeed, the stereotype of an outside world 
bent upon destroying communism was a 
staple of party doctrine, providing necessity 
and justification for sacrifice, unity and bel- 
ligerency. Moscow’s fear of foreign hostility 
was not founded in fact, but sprang from the 
necessity of explaining the maintenance of 
dictatorial authority at home. Against such 
a background, Kennan felt, Moscow could 
never sincerely accept a community of aims 
between the Soviet Union and the powers 
which it regarded as capitalist. In Moscow, 
the unvarying assumption was that the aims 
of the capitalist world were antagonistic to 
the Soviet regime. If the Soviet government 
came on occasion to agreement with a capi- 
talist government, 


this is to be regarded as a tactical maneuver per- 
missible in dealing with the enemy and should be 
taken in the spirit of caveat emptor. 


The Kremlin was under no compulsion to 
hurry, nor did it have any compunction 
about retreating in the face of superior force. 

Having described the Soviet condition, 
Kennan offered a specific prescription for 
dealing with it. 


. . . the Soviet pressure [he wrote] against the 
free institutions of the Western world is some- 
thing that can be contained by the adroit and 
vigilant application of counterforce at a series of 
constantly shifting geographical and political 
points, corresponding to the shifts and maneu- 
vers of Soviet policy.... 
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In the foreseeable future, the United States 
must not expect to enjoy political intimacy 
with the Russians but must bear with them 
as rivals rather than as partners. The United 
States must continue to expect that 

Soviet policies will reflect no abstract love of 

peace and stability . . . but rather a cautious, 


persistent pressure toward the disrupting and 
weakening of all rival influence and rival power, 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

In practical terms, containment meant the 
throwing of political, economic and even 
military roadblocks across the paths of Soviet 
thrusts. A massive program of economic 
assistance, known as the Marshall Plan or 
the European Recovery Program, had its 
origins in speeches in May and June, 1947, 
by Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 
Although United States aid to restore the 
Western European economies had been gen- 
erous since the latter stages of World War II, 
the economies of countries such as Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria had been slow to recover 
from the war. Because of West Europe’s 
economic interdependence, a retarded Ger- 
many threatened to nullify the progress made 
by other nations. In addition, strong local 
Communist parties were pressing hard in 
France and Italy in 1947. 

The Marshall Plan was a combination of 
European self-help and massive American 
expenditures. The Soviet Union was invited 
to join the effort to aid European recovery, 
but after some hesitation it declined. In 
1948 and 1949, a miraculous transformation 
occurred in West Europe: war-damaged 
economies recovered and production levels 
rose to points exceeding pre-World War II 
outputs. | 

But economic assistance from the United 
States was not enough. In February, 1948, 
a Communist coup in Czechoslovakia ap- 
palled the Western world. Russia seemed to 
be embarked on a deliberate course of aggres- 


1Named for Michigan Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. 
_ >For excerpts from this treaty see p. 50 of this 
issue, 


sion, taking over the nations of central and 
West Europe, one by one. One month later 
at Brussels, five alarmed West European na- 
tions—Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg—signed a 50-year 
defense pact, by which they agreed to aid one 
another should an aggressor attack. The 
United States, already the economic partner 
and underwriter of these nations, was drawn 


into their military alliance. In an address to 


Congress the day the pact was signed, Presi- 
dent Truman expressed confidence that the 
United States would “by appropriate means, 
extend to the free nations the support which 
the situation requires.” 

In June, 1948, the United States Senate, 
by overwhelming vote, adopted the Vanden- 
berg resolution,? framed in close collabora- 
tion with the administration. This affirmed 
United States support for such regional secu- 
rity pacts as that adopted at Brussels. The 
State Department moved ahead with nego- 
tiations to include the United States within 
the framework set up by the Brussels powers. 
Eventually, on April 4, 1949, 12 nations 
signed what became known as the North 
Atlantic Treaty.? In addition to the United 
States and the Brussels powers, the signatories 
included Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Portu- 
gal and Italy. The treaty committed the 
United States and its fellow powers to develop 
by self-help and mutual aid their individual 
and collective capacity to resist attack; to con- 
sult together about any threat to the terri- 
torial integrity, independence or security of 
any of the parties; to consider an attack upon 
any one of the parties in the North Atlantic 
area as an attack against them all; to assist 
the attacked party 

by taking forthwith, individually and in con- 
cert with the other parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed 


forces to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area. 


The North Atlantic Treaty was the first 
treaty of its kind signed by the United States 
in time of peace. It abandoned the tradi- 
tional policy of avoiding entangling alliances. 
Wide public support for the treaty was 
indicative of the growing fear of the Soviet 
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Union. On the whole, Americans seemed to 
believe that if another world war broke out 
the United States would be involved im it 
from the beginning. Consequently, it was 
felt, the United States might be able to pre- 
vent a war (as it had failed to do in 1914 and 
1939) by giving prior notice to potential ag- 
eressors that they would have to face the 
United States. 

The progress of the North Atlantic Treaty 
in the Senate was speeded by the Berlin 
crisis, precipitated when Russian authorities 
shut off non-Russian traffic to Berlin, except 
by air. The Soviet Union evidently assumed 
that the Western powers, unable to supply 
the population and the military forces in their 
sectors of the city, would abandon Berlin. 
The United States and Great Britain faced 
up to the challenge by commencing the Ber- 
lin airlift, by means of which they undertook 
the prodigious task of supplying their sectors 
of the beleaguered city. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Promptly after Senate approval of NATO, 
President Truman asked Congress for legis- 
lation to provide “military aid to free na- 
tions,” with an expenditure of $1.45 billion 
in the fiscal year 1949-1950. The adminis- 
tration contemplated a program of arms aid 
to the NATO countries as well as to Greece, 
Turkey and the Philippines. 

Our objective [said the President] is to see to it 
that these nations are equipped, in the shortest 
possible time, with compact and efficiently 
trained forces capable of maintaining internal 
order and resisting the initial phases of external 
aggression. 

Legislative debate was sharp. The powerful 
Senate Republican leaders, Robert Taft of 
Ohio and Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, 
argued that arms aid was unnecessary, that 
the mere existence of the treaty would deter 
the Soviet Union. The eventual passage of 
the aid bill was considerably eased by the 
President’s announcement of an atomic ex- 
plosion in the Soviet Union. 


3 On June 24, 1948. 

4 For the text of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, see Current History, December, 1949, 
pp. 359ff. 
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In the following months, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) was created 
as the international organization to give effect 
to the treaty. In addition to its participation 
in NATO, the United States concluded bilat- 
eral agreements with the NATO member 
countries, governing the provision of United 
States military aid, under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Acts.* In addition, the adminis- 
tration took three major steps to make NATO 
an effective deterrent force. It won accep- 
tance from the NATO nations of the prin- 
ciple of contributions to a united defense 
force with German participation. Initially, 
the participating nations planned to maintain 
only their own forces and make their own 
defense plans. After much effort, the admin- 
istration persuaded the Western allies that the 
NATO power would be strongest if there 
were a single NATO defense force “to which 
each country would contribute its share.” At 
best, the principle was accorded limited and 
grudging acceptance. 

In a second major move, the Truman ad- 
ministration induced General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to serve as Supreme Gommander 
for the Allied Powers in Europe. The ap- 
pointment was extremely popular with the 
NATO nations. A third major move was 
the commitment of United States troops to 
Europe as part of the NATO forces. The 
step touched off an acrimonious Senate de- 
bate. Senators Taft and Kenneth Wherry 
(R., Nebraska) challenged the President’s 
power to send United States troops abroad 
in peacetime, and a resolution was introduced 
to prevent the President from taking such 
action without congressional consent. The 
administration fought back vigorously and 
eventually a substitute resolution was passed, 
permitting four United States divisions to be 
sent to NATO, but advising the President to 
ask for the approval of Congress before send- 
ing more. 

The administration also faced the reluc- 
tance of some NATO countries to improve 
their military strength and to contribute to 
an integrated NATO force. Some of these 
countries were anxious to keep the door open 
for negotiations with the Soviet Union, and 
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to enter into an armament race seemed to 
shut it. Outlays for armaments also had do- 
mestic repercussions which dimmed the en- 
thusiasm of certain NATO governments. 
Rearmament meant cutbacks in the standard 
of living and gave aid and comfort to such 
critics of NATO as Aneurin Bevan in Great 
Britain and General Charles de Gaulle in 
France. 

Yet for all its difficulties, NATO made such 
progress that its Council meeting in Lisbon in 
February, 1952, dared to plan for a level of 
some 90 army divisions—half of them on 
active duty—and some 4,000 aircraft by the 
end of 1952. A further build-up was planned 
for 1953 and 1954, supplemented by the 
forces of Greece and Turkey and the expected 
inclusion of West Germany in the European 
Defense Community. Thus, as President 
Truman described it in a message to Con- 
gress on March 6, 1952, the program would 
“bring within measurable distance the time 
when even the most foolhardy man in the 
Kremlin will not dare risk open attack.” The 
President’s statement must be read in con- 
junction with the observation by United 
States General Matthew Ridgeway, then the 
NATO Supreme Commander, on October 
14, 1952, that 


Although our forces today are far stronger than 
they were two years ago... we are still far from 
the minimum we need to deal with an all-out 
surprise attack. ... 


In terms of its dominant purpose, NATO 
was an unqualified success in the Truman 
era. Although it did not and probably could 
not achieve the kind of integrated military 
force capable, in itself, of repelling a de- 
termined invasion of Western Europe, it did 
create the deterrent that prevented an in- 
vasion. ‘The solid historical fact is that no 
boundary in Europe has changed since 1948; 
the ominous advance of the Iron Curtain was 
halted. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Truman era was one of rapid United 
States involvement in the Middle East. As 
early as 1946, pressures upon Iran by the 
Soviet Union brought United States support 


for prompt action by the United Nations 
Security Council. Turkey, the beneficiary of 
the Truman Doctrine beginning in 1947, was 
brought into the NATO system in 1952. As 
a leading supporter of the establishment of 
the new state of Israel, the United States 
faced continuing and difficult problems in its 
relations with the conglomerate of hyper- 
sensitive, incompatible states of the Middle 
East. In its initial years, the Truman ad- 
ministration worked to prop up British power 
in the Middle East, but turned down repeated 
British invitations to share military responsi- 
bilities in Palestine. The United States sold 
its wartime air base in Cairo to Egypt and 
acquired a three-year lease to another base 
in Saudi Arabia. To beleaguered Iran, the 
United States sent a military mission and 
issued credit for the purchase of war-surplus 
equipment. In 1951, along with France, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom, the United 
States proposed to Egypt the establishment of 
a Middle East Command with Egypt as an 
equal partner, but the Egyptians rejected the 
proposal. 

Following their establishment in Western 
Europe, the mutual assistance programs were 
extended to the Middle East. Eventually, 
Iran, Israel and the seven Arab states of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen shared in the ‘programs. 
The Truman administration pursued vigor- 
ously a plan to bring these countries into the 
NATO framework to achieve a unified de- 
fense of the area. This failing, the United 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Under President Dwight D. Eisenhower, there were “years of crisis, of 


thaw and chill in the cold war. . 


States within Europe remained as hein as ever. . 


the Middle East increased.” 


. The iio commitments of the United 


. Military commitments in 
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N RETROSPECT THE Eisenhower years, 

1953-1961, seem to have been an era of 

tranquility between times of turbulence. 
But those years, too, were years of almost 
uninterrupted international crises. Actions 
taken and commitments made then continue 
to weigh heavily on United States policy and 
international security. 

The year 1953 was a highly significant year 
for the cold war. General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower entered office as President of the 
United States with promises of a “new look” 
in United States foreign and defense policies; 
the Soviet Union detonated its first thermo- 
nuclear hydrogen bomb (only one year after 
the first successful test of a hydrogen bomb by 
the United States); Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin died. 

Already some signs indicated at least a 
measure of flexibility in Soviet policies. 
Stalin himself, while continuing efforts for 
the improvement of nuclear weapons, had 
introduced some retrenchment in conven- 
tional forces in the previous year or two. The 
death of Stalin in March, 1953, and the en- 
suing power struggle in the Kremlin per- 
mitted this trend to continue, and at the 
nineteenth party congress in October, Soviet 
leaders displayed a new tolerance toward the 
satellite states. In uneasy control of the 
Soviet government, Georgi Malenkov force- 
fully put down uprisings in East Germany and 
elsewhere, but at the same time he presented 
a moré conciliatory attitude in resuming diplo- 
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matic relations with Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Israel; giving up claims to certain parts of 
Turkish territory; backing down on demands 
for joint control of the Turkish straits; and 
holding out the hope of a peace treaty with 
West Germany while relinquishing further 
war claims against that country. 

In 1955, Malenkov gave way to N. A. 
Bulganin as Premier; Nikita Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Gaani party, shared 
power as a kind of Roman consul. The new 
team of “B. and K.” alternated between 
threats and smiles but generally contributed 
to a further relaxation of tensions. They 
espoused a policy which Malenkov already 
had referred to as “peaceful coexistence.” 

In May, 1955, after years of fruitless nego- 
tiation, the Soviet Union agreed to a peace 
treaty for Austria; in July, Soviet leaders 
joined leaders from the United States, Great 
Britain and France in a “summit” conference 
at Geneva where they publicly expressed 
confidence in the peaceful intentions of the 
United States. Subsequently, the Russians 
announced a reduction of 640,000 men in 
their armed forces, established diplomatic 
relations with West Germany, and agreed to 
the return of prisoners of war who had been 
held since World War II. Further, the 
Soviet Union relinquished its naval base at 
Porkkala, Finland, where, according to the 
terms of the treaty, it might have remained 
until 1997. 

Discussions for disarmament and arms con- 


trol continued throughout this’ period, but 
came to nothing. The Soviets renewed their 
familiar demands for the complete banning 
of nuclear weapons, a one-third reduction in 
the armed forces of the major powers within 
one year, and the elimination of all military 
bases on foreign territory. The United States 
would agree to no such proposals without 
satisfactory arrangements for international 
Inspection and control. The Soviet Union 
demurred. 

Leaders in the West found new reason to 
hope for Soviet conciliation after the twen- 
tieth party congress in Moscow in February, 
1956. Nikita Khrushchev dared boldly to 
attack the great Stalin himself, and launched 
a vigorous de-Stalinization campaign. Dur- 
ing the next year, Khrushchev eclipsed’ Bul- 
ganin altogether. 


“THE NEW LOOK” 


Meanwhile, in the United States, the chief 
spokesman for the Republican party on for- 
eign policy and national security during the 
political campaign of 1952 was John Foster 
Dulles, who was slated to become Secretary 
of State under Eisenhower. Attacking the 
“containment” policy of the Truman ad- 
ministration, Dulles called for a more positive 
approach that would move toward rolling 
back the area of Soviet domination. In an 
article appearing in Life magazine in the 
spring of 1952—even before Eisenhower had 
been nominated—Dulles wrote: 


These exposed nations feel that they have 
been put in the “expendable” class, condemned 
in perpetuity to be the ramparts against which 
the angry waves of Soviet Communism will con- 
stantly hurl themselves. . . . 

But liberation from the yoke of Moscow will 
not occur for a very long time and courage in 
neighboring lands will not be sustained, unless 
the United States makes it publicly known that 
it wants and expects liberation to occur. 


Eisenhower himself took up this theme. In 


an address before the American Legion con- 
vention in August he said: 


* John Foster Dulles, “A Policy of Boldness,” 
Life, May 19, 1952, p. 154. 

2 The New York Times, Aug. 26, 1952, p. 12. 

3 Dulles, of. cit., pp. 148, 151. 
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All these people [of Eastern Europe] are blood 
kin to us. How many people today live in great 
fear that never again shall they hear from a 
mother, a grandfather, a brother or a cousin? 
Dare we rest while these millions of our kinsmen 
remain in slavery? I can almost hear your an- 
swer. .. .* 

The danger was that the peoples of the 
East European satellite states might take 
such statements as these to mean an encour- 
agement for them to rise in revolt, with an 
implied promise of United States support. 
This is what happened in East Germany in 
1953 and in Poland and then in Hungary in 
1956. Actually, these incidents probably were 
more the result of the post-Stalin “thaw” in 
the Kremlin, and a purposeful relaxation of 
controls on the part of Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev after years of oppression. But there was 
always a question about the influence of the 
United States. In this case, clearly, military 
commitments had failed to match public 
statements. 

As far as defense policy was concerned, 
Secretary of State Dulles was also the chief 
spokesman for a policy of “massive retalia- 
tion.” Apparently a reaction to the dis- 
satisfactions of the Korean War (which had 
come to a close with the signature of armistice 
agreements in 1953 after two years of ne- 
gotiations) and a response to concern about 
possible involvement in Indochina, “massive 
retaliation” promised to use American nu- 
clear strength. Dulles had anticipated the 
policy in the 1952 article in Life: 

Obviously, we cannot build a 20,000 mile 
Maginot Line to matgh the Red armies, man for 
man, gun for gun, and tank for tank at any par- 
ticular time or place their general staff selects. 
To attempt that would mean real strength no- 
where and bankruptcy everywhere. 

There is one solution and only one: that is for 
the free world to develop the will and organize 
the means to retaliate instantly against open ag- 
gression by Red armies, so that, if it occurs any- 
where, we could and would strike back where it 
hurts, by means of our own choosing.? 


This is what the President, with the advice 
of the National Security Council, had decided. 
“The basic decision was as I indicated to de- 
pend primarily upon a great capacity to re- 
taliate instantly by means and at places of 
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our own choosing.” This would permit the 
Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to shape the military establishment 
“to fit what is our policy instead of having to 
try to be ready to meet the enemy’s many 
choices.’ 

“Massive retaliation” aroused fears on the 
part of the allies that they would become in- 
volved in a nuclear holocaust at times and 
places not of their own choosing. Adlai 
Stevenson quickly suggested that such a 
policy, instead of extending the freedom of 
choice of the United States, actually nar- 
rowed the choice and in every situation of 
threat posed a terrible dilemma: inaction or 
nuclear attack. This might, indeed, leave the 
United States open to constant “nibbling 
away.” 

It could be argued that the policy of 
“massive retaliation” was being put into 
effect at the very time when it should have 
been terminated. The Soviet Union had had 
the atomic bomb since 1949; it had exploded 
a hydrogen bomb in 1953, and at the May 
Day parade in 1954 it unveiled an interconti- 
nental jet bomber. Very shortly it seemed 
clear that “massive retaliation” would itself 
invite “massive retaliation.” The American 
nuclear deterrent was beginning to lose credi- 
bility at the very time that the “new look” 
was giving it increased prominence. 

Nevertheless, President Eisenhower per- 
sisted in that “new look.” ‘The military pro- 
gram now would be, as Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson put it, to get “more bang 
for a buck.” It had been anticipated that the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea would permit 
a substantial reduction in military expendi- 
tures, but the President pushed the “new 
look” further. According to the original pro- 
gram, there was to be a gradual reduction in 
the strength of the armed forces from 3,300,- 
000 in mid-1954 to 2,815,000 in mid-1957. 
In December, 1954, it was announced that 
this schedule would be moved up by a full 
year, so that the reductions would be in effect 
by mid-1956. This called for an Army of 


4 The New York Times, Jan. 12, 1954, p. 2. 
5 James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War,” 
Life, Jan. 16, 1956, p. 78. 
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1,000,000 men, a strength of 840,000 for the 
Navy and the Marine Corp, and 975,000 for 
the Air Force. This meant a net gain of 
14,000 for the Air Force, and a loss of 417,000 
for the other services. 

The national defense budget reflected this 
trend. While expenditures for the Army and 
Navy generally went down during the next 
several years, Air Force expenditures con- 
tinued to rise, from $15.6 billion in fiscal year 
1954 to $18.7 billion in 1959. Total expendi- 
tures for major items of national defense 
dropped from $47.9 billion in the fiscal year 
1954 to $41.8 billion in 1956, and then gradu- 
ally rose to $45.8 billion in 1959. 

Secretary Dulles added fuel to the con- 
sternation of allies with a further clarification 
of his policies early in 1956. In another 
article in Life magazine he was quoted as 
saying: 

You have to take chances for peace, just as 
you must take chances in war. The ability to 
get to the verge without getting into the war Is 
the necessary art. If you cannot master it, you 
inevitably get into war. If you try to run away 
from it, you inevitably get into war. . . you are 
lost.... We walked to the brink and we looked 
it in the face. We took strong action.® 

Undoubtedly there was a great deal of 
truth in what he said. Buta public statement 
about adventures in “brinkmanship” was 
bound to invite criticism. 


COMMITMENTS IN EUROPE 


As leader of the coalition military effort in 
Europe in World War II, and as the first 
Supreme Allied Gommander, Europe, under 
the NATO military structure, President Eisen- 
hower remained firmly committed to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. After the Korean 
War, the United States maintained an army 
force in Europe of five divisions plus armored 
cavalry regiments, the Berlin garrison, and 
supporting forces. Nuclear warfare weapons 
(other than those operated by the Air Force) 
were added to comprise 20 missile battalions 
and six battalions of “atomic artillery’ (280 
mm. guns) by 1958. 

In the eleven years from the founding of 
NATO in 1949 through fiscal year 1960, total 
expenditures of the United States for military 


assistance to NATO countries amounted to 
$14 billion, while expenditures of those coun- 
tries on their own defenses totalled $114 bil- 
lion. Whatever the difficulties in the military 
aid program, it clearly was serving, to a con- 
siderable degree, its stated purposes of (1) 
modernizing NATO defense forces while 
maintaining the effectiveness of forces already 
developed, (2) inducing countries capable of 
doing so to assume responsibility for their own 
material and training needs, and (3) en- 
couraging multilateral efforts in the coordi- 
nated development, standardization, and eco- 
nomical production of the best available 
modern weapons. 

A major question about cooperation within 
NATO and the nature of NATO’s defense 
arrangements hinged on the role of West Ger- 
many. ‘The problem was how to bring West 
German military and economic potential into 
the defense of Western Europe while satisfy- 
ing Germany’s neighbors that she would not 
threaten their security. 

At a meeting of the Defense Committee in 
Washington in October, 1950, Jules Moch, 
the French defense minister, had proposed a 
far-reaching innovation: why not bring the 
Germans in as part of a unified European 
army? After a year’s preliminary work, the 
six nations—France, Germany, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg—de- 
veloped a comprehensive plan for a European 
Defense Force to be constituted within the 
framework of a European Defense Commun- 
ity (E.D.C.). But having proposed E.D.C., 
France proceeded to kill it when the National 
Assembly refused to ratify it by voting to re- 
move approval of the treaty from its agenda 
in August, 1954. 

Amidst consternation in Western countries, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden set 
out to revitalize Western European Union 
(W.E.U.), to which both Germany and Italy 
were admitted. Under the arrangement, 
West Germany was to make 12 divisions 
available to NATO, but was not to undertake 
the manufacture of guided missiles without 
approval from W.E.U. and NATO, and 
would not manufacture any atomic, chemical, 
or biological weapons. This paved the way 
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for the admission of West Germany as a full 
member of NATO in 1955, which in turn 
opened the door to her receipt of United 
States military aid. 

Meanwhile, further questions arose on mili- 
tary assistance to countries outside NATO 
where ideological considerations played a 
part, particularly Spain and Yugoslavia. 

Less sensitive than the President to the 
misgivings of European allies about granting 
aid to a fascist regime which had cooperated 
with Nazi Germany during World War II, 
Congress had taken the initiative in 1950 and 
1951 in voting funds for Spain. But these 
could not be used until an agreement had 
been concluded, and this was not forthcoming 
until September, 1953. By its terms the 
United States was granted the right to con- 
struct a pipeline and air and naval bases in 
Spain for joint occupation and use with 
Spanish forces. In return, the United States 
was to furnish military and economic assis- 
tance to Spain to the extent of $465 million 
over a four-year period. This arrangement 
was extended to continue throughout the 
Eisenhower years. 

Although some critics in the United States 
saw no distinction between one Communist 
country and another, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration continued to support the Truman 
policy of encouraging Yugoslav leader Tito in 
his independent stand against Moscow by 
providing assistance for the modernization of 
Yugoslav forces. United States aid was 
stepped up after the completion of a Balkan 
alliance (in August, 1954) in which Yugo- 
slavia joined with Greece and Turkey, and 
after the settlement (in October of that year) 
of the Trieste question which had long been 
a burning issue between Yugoslavia and Italy. 
However, as Tito warmed to the conciliatory 
efforts of Bulganin and Khrushchev in 1956, 
the United States Congress limited further 
assistance to Yugoslavia. 


THE BAGHDAD PACT 


For some time the United States had been 
attempting to promote arrangements for 
mutual security against possible Communist 
expansion in the Middle East. The United 
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States had had a military assistance agree- 
ment with Turkey since 1947, and with Iran 
since 1950. In 1954, it entered into military 
assistance agreements with Iraq and Pakis- 
tan. At the same time it encouraged coopera- 
tion among those countries themselves, and 
with Great Britain, long the main stabilizing 
influence in the Middle East. These efforts 
led to a Turkish-Iragi mutual cooperation 
pact signed in February, 1955, and adhered 
to in the course of the next several months, 
in turn, by the United Kingdom, Pakistan 
and Iran. Efforts to obtain the adherence of 
Jordan to what had become known as the 
“Baghdad Pact” failed. Though a moving 
force in its organization, the United States 
declined formal membership. In April, 1956, 
it did become a member for all practical pur- 
poses when it accepted participation on the 
group’s military and economic committees. 
At the same time the United States stepped up 
military assistance to the member countries, 
including the delivery of jet aircraft to Iran 
and Pakistan. 

Serious questions could be raised about the 
necessity or even the desirability of the Bagh- 
dad Pact. It probably did not add to the 
United States commitment in the area or to 
local efforts at mutual defense. The United 
States was already allied to Turkey through 
NATO, and to Pakistan through the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
and had a military assistance agreement with 
Iran. On the other hand, it is likely that the 
pact actually increased tensions in the Mid- 
dle East. Members of thé Arab League were 
particularly outspoken against the pact and 
Iraq, the only Arab member, was subjected 
to many charges that she was the tool of a 
Western plot to split the Arab world. On the 
other side, India was bitter in her denun- 
ciation of this further support for Pakistan. 


SUEZ 


Furious at the attempts of Egypt’s President 
Abdel Nasser to play off the United States 
against the Soviet Union in bids for assistance, 
in July, 1956, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles announced the withdrawal of the offer 
of assistance made a year earlier for the con- 
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struction of a high dam at Aswan on the 
upper Nile. A week later, Nasser nationalized 
the Suez Canal, and stated that receipts from 
the canal would finance the dam. In -accor- 
dance with a new treaty signed in 1954, Brit- 
ish troops had withdrawn from Suez only 
a few weeks before this seizure. Under the 
terms of the treaty the canal company’s con- 
cession would terminate in 1968. While a 
series of hasty diplomatic moves, including 
the formation of the Suez Ganal Users As- 
sociation, failed to reach any compromise, the 
Egyptians proceeded to demonstrate that 
they could operate the canal. The British 
and French were restive, however, over this 
threat to their security and their economies by 
possible blocking of oil shipments from the 
Middle East as well as over the plight of 
their stockholders (even though they were 
promised compensation) in the canal com- 
pany and in the oil companies which de- 
pended upon the canal. 

Arab-Israeli tensions remained in the back- 
ground and, on October 29, Israel struck 
swiftly at Egypt through the Sinai peninsula. 
With the benefit of modern weapons, includ- 
ing jet fighters purchased from France, the 
Israelis swept with surprising speed toward 
the canal. A British-French ultimatum called 
upon forces of both sides to remain 10 miles 
away from the canal. As expected, Israel 
accepted, Egypt refused, and Anglo-French 
paratroops and other forces began landing in 
the canal area. The United States, appar- 
ently caught by surprise, found itself aligned 
with the Soviet Union in demanding the 
withdrawal of British, French and Israeli 
forces from Egyptian territory. (However, 
the United States did reject as “unthinkable” 
a Soviet proposal for joint U.S.S.R-United 
States intervention.) If the interest of the 
United States was to minimize the influence 
of the Soviet Union in the Middle East, to 
keep the Suez Canal open, and to maintain 
its alliances in good condition, it lost on all 
three counts. 

Perhaps most serious, Khrushchev threat- 
ened to launch missiles against London and 
Paris if the British and French did not with- 
draw, and the United States made no move 


to give any reassurance against this Soviet 
nuclear blackmail. Subsequently, the United 
Nations called for withdrawal and provided 
a United Nations Emergency Force to move 
into the area as a peace-watching force. With 
this face-saving arrangement, forces withdrew. 

But the scars of Suez persisted. Soviet 
prominence in the Middle East reached a 
new high. And British and French confi- 
dence in NATO and United States support 
reached a new low. 


HUNGARY 


While the attention of the world focused 
on the Middle East, events in Hungary were 
testing the nature and effectiveness of United 
States support for the liberation of the peoples 
of East Europe. Encouraged by the apparent 
relaxation in Soviet policy in the course of 
the “post-Stalin thaw” and inspired by the 
outcome of riots in Poland, Hungarians rose 
in October, 1956, to try to regain their free- 
dom from Soviet domination. Temporary 
success brought a more liberal Hungarian 
regime, which promptly announced Hun- 
garian neutrality, withdrew from the Warsaw 
Pact and appealed to the United Nations for 
protection. For a few days the Kremlin re- 
mained indecisive. The United States an- 
swered Hungarian calls for help with state- 
ments of moral support, but with the proviso 
that the United States would not resort to 
the use of force. Pressure from Communist 
China, the deep involvement of the Western 
powers in Suez and concern that revolt might 
spread throughout the satellites finally brought 
decisive and ruthless’ Russian intervention. 

The attitude of the United States toward 
the Hungarian revolt caused bitter criticism 
—criticism grown the more bitter because of 
earlier pronouncements about “rollback” and 
“liberation.” American leaders were quick 
to point out that they never had encouraged 
wars of liberation or national uprisings. 
Officials of the “Voice of America” and of 
the unofficial “Radio Free Europe” insisted 
that their broadcasts had not implied any 


6 For excerpts from the text of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, see p. 49 of this issue. 
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direct United States support for revolt. Yet 
the question persists: If the broadcasts of 
these propaganda stations were not intended 
to encourage revolt, then what was their 
purpose? Did they imply United States sup- 
port, or encourage wishful thinking to expect 
support? 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


The reduction of British and French in- 
fluence in the Middle East left a partial power 
vacuum which the United States moved to 
fill, extending its commitments on the appar- 
ent assumption that communism was at the 
root of all of the difficulties in the area. 

On January 5, 1957, just two months after 
his landslide reelection, President Eisenhower 
went before Congress to ask for a joint resolu- 
tion to support a new policy for the Middle 
East.® 

Evidently the proposal had been hastily 
drawn without prior consultation with allies 
and' without formal consideration by the Na- 
tional Security Council. Objections arose in 
Congress over the legal necessity of “author- 
izing” the President to do these things and 
over the vagueness surrounding such terms 
as “Middle East” and a “nation controlled 
by international communism.” After two 
months of hearings and debate, Congress 
finally passed a somewhat watered-down ver- 
sion. 

The Baghdad Pact states greeted the so- 
called Eisenhower Doctrine with some en- 
thusiasm, but in a number of the Arab states, 
led by Nasser’s Egypt, an outcry of opposition 
arose which, accusing the United States of 
replacing the imperialism of Britain and 
France, cancelled the Arab expressions of 
good will which had come to the United 
States as a result of its stand in the Suez 
crisis. Not unexpectedly, the Soviet Union 
bitterly denounced the policy. 

Events in the Middle East were soon to put 
the doctrine to the test. King Hussein of 
Jordan terminated the British-Jordanian alli- 
ance and dismissed the British general who 
headed his Arab Legion. Then he became 
involved in a situation which nearly cost him 
his throne and Jordan its existence. He 
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moved against his own pro-Nasser govern- 
ment (which had been making overtures to 
the Soviet Union) and sought support against 
threatened attacks by Syria, Iraq, Egypt and 
Israel. The United States made the spectacu- 
lar response (April, 1957) of dispatching the 
Sixth Fleet, including the carrier Forrestal 
and 1,800 Marines, to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. It was said that this was the kind of 
action contemplated under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 

A few months later it appeared that Syria 
would turn to communism, as pro-Nasser 
army leaders took over the government. 
Khrushchev accused Turkey of threatening 
invasions of Syria, and the United States 
stepped up military aid to neighboring states. 
This crisis passed but, early in 1958, Syria 
joined with Egypt to form the United Arab 
Republic. This seemed to give impetus to 
pro-Nasser revolutionary groups everywhere. 
Jordan and Iraq entered into a shaky federa- 
tion in an attempt to counter the U.A.R. 
Then revolt erupted in Lebanon, a state 
whose government always tried to maintain 
a tenuous balance between Muslims and 
Christians, and an appeal to the U.N. brought 
a United Nations Observer Group to Leb- 
anon. In July, there was a bloody coup in 
Iraq where the king and his uncle and the 
leader of the government were assassinated. 
The Lebanese government quickly asked the 
United States for assistance under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Already the Sixth Fleet was 
cruising in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
within a day after the request, 5,000 United 
States Marines landed in Lebanon. Eventu- 
ally their number reached nearly 14,000. At 
the same time British paratroops landed in 
Jordan in response to a request from King 
Hussein. After the U.N. General Assembly 
(with the acquiescence of the United Arab 
Republic) voted to continue the Observer 
Group in Lebanon and to send a representa- 
tive of the U.N. Secretary General to Jordan, 
United States and British forces were with- 
drawn from those countries. 

In 1959, the new leader of Iraq, Abdel 
Karim Kassim, took his country out of the 
Baghdad Pact, which was then redesignated 
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the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), 
and the United States provided more support. 
Eruptions continued through the volatile 
Middle East. In 1961, Syria suddenly pulled 
out of the United Arab Republic. In 1963, 
Kassim was assassinated, and a professedly 
more anti-Western regime took over Iraq. 
Still the Soviets had been able to consolidate 
no major holdings in the area. 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE? 


The launching of the Soviet satellite, 
Sputnik, in 1957, raised grave concern in the 
United States that this country had fallen 
far behind in the race for supremacy in inter- 
continental missiles. Nevertheless, in the 
broader context of the cold war, the period 
of 1958-1960 was one of relatively amicable 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union as Khrushchev soft-pedaled 
earlier demands, and gave some sign of seek- 
ing a real rapprochement. After his tour of 
the United States and meetings with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington and at the 
presidential retreat at Camp David, there 
seemed to be a new “spirit of Camp David.” 
Out of this came an agreement to hold a sum- 
mit conference in Paris in May, 1960, for 
the purpose of negotiations on Berlin, the 
future of Germany, a nuclear test ban, and 
reduction and control of armaments. 

Just two weeks before the conference was 
to open, a United States U-2 photo-reconnais- 
sance plane was shot down deep inside the 
borders of the Soviet Union. Contrary to all 
the rules of the game of espionage, Eisenhower 
not only admitted that the United States had 
been engaging in espionage, but accepted 
full responsibility. Khrushchev, who prob- 
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This author surveys changing United States relations with NATO, and 
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The Kennedy-Johnson Years 


By Tuomas T. HELDE 
Professor of History, Georgetown University 


N HIS INAUGURAL address on January 20, 

1961, President John F. Kennedy stated 

a traditional American goal and made a 
reinvigorated pledge to attempt to achieve it: 
. we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and the success of 

liberty. 

A large part of the American military com- 
mitment to achieve this goal lay in Europe. 
During the nearly three years of Kennedy’s 
term, dramatic changes took place with re- 
spect to the United States and Europe: old 
tensions were eased and new ones were 
created in a period in which both political 
affiliations and technological military capa- 
bilities underwent notable alteration. The 
directions which these negotiations took were, 
broadly, four: 

(1) the American commitment to NATO; 
(2) the German problem; 
- (3) relationships with the U.S.S.R. and the 
Communist world; and 
(4) problems of armament and disarmament. 
All four of these matters were closely inter- 
twined during the Kennedy and the Johnson 
years. 
During the administration of Dwight Eisen- 
hower the United States commitment to 
NATO had developed on the basis of the 
concept that America was facing the Com- 
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munist world: according to this concept 
Europe, protected by the United States, re- 
mained an outpost of the defense of America. 
By the spring of 1961, strong pressures de- 
veloped from President Charles de Gaulle of 
France and from Great Britain for a chang- 
ing concept of the NATO alliance, to give 
European members a position as truly Euro- 
pean powers and, in particular, not to deny 
them their individual nuclear capacities. But 
Kennedy believed that the time had come to 
rehabilitate the conventional defenses of 
NATO, and that nuclear capacity should be 
an alliance-wide responsibility. On May 17, 
the President offered five Polaris missile 
atomic submarines to the NATO command 
and suggested the creation of a seaborne 
multilateral force to provide nuclear defense 
on a joint, rather than national, basis. 

In late May, Kennedy went to Europe to 
attempt to deal with both friend and foe. 
De Gaulle proved as independent as ever 
in his wishes for a stronger French position 
with respect to NATO and Europe. But it 
was the U.S.S.R.’s Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev in Vienna who provided the surprises. 
In addition to turning down Kennedy’s pro- 
posal for a ban on the testing of nuclear 
arms, he asked for a German peace settlement 
which would recognize the East German re- 
gime and materially change the occupation 
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position of the Western allies in Berlin. If 
this could not be done with Western coopera- 
tion, then it would have to be done without 
it, and in 1961. Coming on the heels of the 
Bay of Pigs disaster of April Khrushchev’s 
demands were worrisome and humiliating. 
The new President returned to Washington to 
push for increased defense appropriations, to 
call up some of the reserves and to pledge 
United States support for Berlin. 

During the summer, the European situation 
took a turn for the worse. On August 13, 
the East German government closed the 
border between the Soviet zone of Berlin and 
the zones occupied by the United States, 
Great Britain and France, in order to seal 
the last opening through which East Ger- 
mans could migrate to the West. This action 
was in violation of the agreements of the 
occupying powers, which were still in force 
because no German peace treaty had been 
concluded. At the end of the month, Russia 
announced it would resume nuclear tests, 
which the Big Three had kept in abeyance 
since 1958 while the possibilities of a nuclear 
test ban were being discussed. The United 
States resumed tests in September. 

In the fall, although test-ban discussions 
were abortive and the United States con- 
tinued to build up its conventional arma- 
ments in NATO, the immediacy of the crisis 
over Germany was moderated. In October, 
Khrushchev indicated that the settlement he 
had demanded would not, after all, have to 
be negotiated in 1961. Although he kept the 
Berlin problem alive, he did not bring it to a 
showdown, probably betause of Russian 
hesistancy over relations with Communist 
China, as evidenced by the problem of the 
affiliation of Albania in the Communist bloc. 
Throughout 1962, Berlin remained a nag- 
ging issue. Shortly after the anniversary of 
the partition of Berlin, in the wake of Soviet 
alterations of military responsibility in East 
Berlin in favor of East Germany, the three 
Western powers protested these actions and 


1 For details of this abortive attempt to invade 
Cuba, see Lester Langley, “Military Commitments 
in Latin America: 1960-1968,” in Current His- 
tory, June, 1969, pp. 346ff. 
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asserted their commitments to protect the 
rights and interests of Berlin. 

But it was Cuba, more than Berlin, that 
brought United States-Soviet relations to 
the crisis point in 1962; and the forthright 
declaration of President Kennedy on October 
27 brought a Soviet retreat from the island. 
Why did Russia back down in Cuba and, at 
the same time, fail to press her claims with 
respect to Germany? Not only had her 
military incursions into Cuba been detected 
prematurely, but growing tensions between 
Moscow and Peking, to which China’s attack 
on India was only one contributor, together 
with economic problems at home, placed the 
U.S.S.R. in anything but a dominant position 
by the end of 1962. 

In the next months, the rift in the Gom- 
munist world became strikingly apparent. 
In January, 1963, Khrushchev turned a cold 
shoulder to China’s wish to present her case 
at a meeting of world Communist parties. 
This introduced several months of touchy 
relationships climaxed in July when talks on 
ideological problems between the two powers 
in Moscow broke down. Of special signifi- 
cance to the developing relaxation of East- 
West tensions was the change of view the 
Russians brought to the Eighteen Nation 
Disarmament Committee, which had been 
meeting intermittently in Geneva (without 
one member, France) since March, 1963. In 
June, the Russians agreed to the principle of 
the “hot line,” or direct communication be- 
tween Moscow and Washington in the event 
of an emergency. Of particular importance 
was Khrushchev’s decision to accept a nu- 
clear test-ban treaty with the West without 
his previously demanded NATO-Warsaw 
Pact alliance. To be sure, the knotty problem 
of underground testing was not settled, but 
agreement was reached not to test nuclear 
weapons where an international inspection 
system was unnecessary—in outer space, in 
the air or beneath the water. This important 
agreement was signed on August 5 and rati- 
fied on October 10, 1963. 

Paradoxically, the easing of tensions with 
Russia because of the apparent split of the 
Communist “monolith” made relations among 


the members of NATO more difficult. These 
problems centered, first, on the unwillingness 
of France to feel herself subordinated in 
a United States-dominated alliance, and, sec- 
ond, on the problem of nuclear weapons and 
their use among the members of the alliance. 

In the fall of 1962, the United States, for 
technical reasons, decided to end the develop- 
ment of the Skybolt air-to-ground missile 
which had been promised to Great Britain. 
This change caused serious frictions which 
were only partly settled by the Nassau meet- 
ing of Kennedy and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan in December, 1962, at 
which the United States agreed to provide 
Great Britain with Polaris missiles for her own 
defense. Great Britain agreed to the con- 
cept of a NATO nuclear force, earlier fore- 
shadowed by President Kennedy, and to use 
Polaris missiles unilaterally only in the event 
of greatest emergency. At Nassau, also, the 
decision was made to offer the Polaris missile 
to de Gaulle. . 

On January 14, 1963, President de Gaulle 
roundly criticized the Nassau arrangements, 
turned down the Polaris missile, announced 
that France would develop her own nuclear 
force, and inveighed against the proposed ad- 
mission of Great Britain to the European 
Economic Community. During the succeed- 
ing months, France pressed for a reorganiza- 
tion of NATO which would make United 
States influence less dominant in the alliance, 
and steadfastly stood against the proposed 
multinational nuclear force '(M.L.F.)—a 
truly international naval force armed with 
nuclear weapons. In general, Germany 
favored the M.L.F.; but the British were 
qualified in their enthusiasm. On this un- 
certain basis, the problems of NATO and its 
nuclear power continued into the winter. On 
November 22, President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated in Dallas, and although President Lyn- 
don Johnson announced a continuation of 
policy, one stage of United States leadership 
with respect to Europe had ended. 


PROBLEMS FOR JOHNSON 


As President Johnson took over at the 
close of 1963, the problems of NATO and 
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the Russians remained. For the December 
meeting of the NATO Council, Johnsén pre- 
pared a message emphasizing Kennedy’s con- 
cept of a European partnership in NATO. 
Despite United States interest in M.L.F., its 
concept of partnership still defined NATO 
as an organization for conventional forces, 
for which the United States would be the 
holder and supplier of the nuclear deterrents. 
But such were not the concepts of President 
de Gaulle, who was not sure whether the 
United States would use nuclear deterrents 
to protect a member nation. In contrast, de 
Gaulle advocated the establishment of na- 
tional nuclear forces, together with a revision 
of the NATO command organization, which 
would give individual members a greater 
share of responsibility for the defense of 
their own territories. The French were not 
successful in achieving these alterations in 
the spring of 1964, but when the United 


_ States pushed M.L.F. during the year, France 


opposed it, and in the fall the French put 
pressure on Germany, through the European 
Economic Community, to drop her support 
of M.L.F. Nonetheless, at the NATO Coun- 
cil meeting in December, Dean Rusk, United 
States Secretary of State, and Robert Mc- 
Namara, United States Secretary of Defense, 
stated the case for M.L.F. so strongly that the 
concept remained alive. 

In the meantime, the new President and 
Khrushchev had exchanged conciliatory 
messages, and in January, 1964, the Russians 
threw out a trial balloon, offering a multi- 
lateral treaty to renounce force, with a 
variety of exceptions. Johnson responded by 
urging a strengthening of the United Nations. 
Despite the frictions caused when Soviet 
fighters shot down two United States planes 
over East Germany, the general trend of 
United States-Russian relations was amicable. 
But the two prolonged sessions of the Disarm- 
ament Committee in 1964 were unproductive 
because of the completely different concepts 
of the reduction of armaments proposed by 
the two nations. On October 16, Communist 
China announced her first successful nuclear 
test, climaxing a year of technical develop- 
ment that had also been filled with ideologi- 
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cal tensions with the U.S.S.R. In August, 
China’ sharply rejected a Russian invitation 
to Communist parties for a formal conference 
to discuss their differences. Coincidentally, 
on the same day, Khrushchev was overthrown. 

In February, 1965, the United States began 
increasing its commitments to South Vietnam, 
commitments which were to become an all- 
engrossing aspect of Johnson’s full presiden- 
tial term. In April, the revolt in the Do- 
minican Republic and United States interven- 
tion there provided another absorbing prob- 
lem for the administration? European 
matters tended to seem less immediately cru- 
cial, though no less pressing. 

In a sense, de Gaulle’s February press con- 
ference set the tone for the year. Critical of 
United States leadership in Europe, he urged 
a revamping of the United Nations, a new 
approach to the German question which 
might come near to meeting Russian wishes, 
and European leadership of European de- 
fense. With respect to NATO, the French 
wanted individual nations to be able to use 
nuclear weapons for self defense immediately, 
instead of relying on the NATO policy of 
attempting to repel attack by conventional 
methods, resorting to nuclear means only 
when necessary. In this atmosphere, it is not 
surprising that M.L.F. (and a proposed 
British alternative) expired slowly during the 
year, despite the experimental cruise of the 
United States guided-missile destroyer Claude 
V. Ricketts with a six-nation crew. 

But the most striking French action of 
1965 concerned the organizations of European 
integration—the European Economic Gom- 
munity and the affiliated European Coal and 
Steel Community and Euratom. The grow- 
ing pattern of political and economic unity 
that distinguished these organizations was, 
like NATO, too “integrative” for the French, 
and at the end of June they boycotted the 
Common Market and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. The boycott lasted until the end of 
January, 1966, when things were smoothed 
over with an agreement providing for a more 
national and less integrative approach to 
community affairs. 
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FRANCE AND NATO 

The pattern of French policy seen in 
France’s attitude toward the Gommon Market 
was reflected in NATO. Because of French 
disaffection with NATO's organizational and 
strategic structure, and French fears that 
Germany might secure nuclear weapons 
through NATO, the French announced in 
March, 1966, that they would withdraw their 
troops stationed in Germany from the NATO 
command, and would also withdraw from the 
integrated NATO structure by July 1. More- 
over, the Supreme Headquarters and other 
NATO organs located in France would have 
to leave the country by April 1, 1967. Al- 
though the French maintained that they 
would not breach the NATO treaty, and that 
their actions only altered the alliance to bring 
it more nearly into harmony with current 
conditions, their action was of real concern 
to the other members. There was the compli- 
cated and expensive process of moving in- 
stallations to other nations. The entire role 
of France in the West European defense pat- 
tern was radically changed. By the end of 
1966, despite problems of financing and de- 
ployment, the plans were ready for NATO's 
headquarters to move to Belgium. 

The easing of tensions between West and 
East that had been apparent since 1963 con- 
tinued in a variable and uncertain way into 
1967. The Soviet Union’s interest in the 
Vietnam conflict was worrisome, to be sure, 
but both the Soviet Union and the United 
States avoided direct conflict. De Gaulle had 
sought, in varied ways, the participation of 
the Soviet Union in his concept of European 
policy. Even the German situation seemed 
to moderate with the new government of 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger, which 
attempted to soften relations with the East 
while maintaining its close affiliation with 
the West. 

But a new dimension in East-West rela- 
tions appeared with the outbreak of the 
Israeli war with Egypt and Jordan on June 
5, 1967. The Russians enthusiastically took 
advantage of the opportunity to aid the Arab 
states with arms, and to increase the strength 
of the Soviet fleet in the Mediterranean to 


approximate that of the United States Sixth 
Fleet. De Gaulle took a harshly anti-Israeli 
position. The United States, generally sym- 
pathetic to Israel, supported U.N. action de- 
signed to seek a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. The Russian tendency to take ad- 
vantage of the situation brought new worries 
to the United States, particularly because the 
NATO members in the eastern Mediterranean 
area, Greece and Turkey, had long been at 
loggerheads over the Cyprus problem. Never- 
theless, the frictions between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. remained short of 
outright conflict and both sides, as evidenced 
by the conversations held by President John- 
son and Premier Aleksei Kosygin at Glass- 
boro, New Jersey, in June, appeared willing 
to agree to disagree. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW FRICTIONS 

By the end of 1967, NATO was adjusting 
to the new arrangements demanded by de 
Gaulle. In particular, it was absorbed with 
the problems posed by the changes in inter- 
national affairs. Both Great Britain and the 
United States were concerned with the need 
for economies in NATO operations, while 
the new East-West frictions over Vietnam and 
the Middle East seemed to increase the need 
for NATO to function in a political role to 
maintain peace, rather than to act merely as 
a military deterrent to war. In this respect, 
by the beginning of 1968, NATO began to 
show considerable evolution. But 1968 was 
to prove a year of special difficulties and new 
frictions in European relationships. 

Nevertheless, the early months of 1968 
seemed to hold some promise. When Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and Chancellor Kiesinger met 
for their regular talks in accord with the 
Franco-German agreement of 1963, they 
agreed on Great Britain’s future entry into 
the E.E.C. Furthermore, de Gaulle told 
Kiesinger that he would not denounce the 
NATO treaty in 1968 except in the event of 
some unforeseen circumstance. With re- 
spect to NATO and the British problem of 
troop commitments, Great Britain’s plan to 
eliminate her military commitments east of 
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Suez would make it possible for her to pledge 
more troops for Europe. ú 

With March came the completion of the 
work on the problems of nuclear proliferation 
by the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Gom- 
mittee which had been continuing, in various 
sessions and with varying degrees of opti- 
mism, since 1965. In the previous months, 
and in particular since the Johnson-Kosygin 
talks at Glassboro, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. had solved the knotty problem of 
Inspection of nuclear facilities, agreeing that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
would be the appropriate inspecting agency. 
This agreement made it possible for the Dis- 
armament Committee to recommend to the 
United Nations General Assembly a draft 
treaty to limit nuclear proliferation. 

Simultaneously, the United States, Great 
Britain, and the U.S.S.R. pledged the aid of 
a nuclear signatory to the treaty to a non- 
nuclear nation if such a nation were attacked 
by a nuclear power. This arrangement met 
the objections of many nonnuclear states to 
the treaty by giving them a guarantee of pro- 
tection from nuclear attack. The United 
Nations approved these arrangements in 
June, 1968, and 62 nations, including the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia, 
signed the treaty on July 1. 

But in the glow of the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion agreement, East-West frictions resumed 
in Germany, an old trouble spot. In June, 
the East German government had placed new 
travel regulations on West Germans traveling 
between West Germany and West Berlin. 
The United States, Great Britain and 
France protested, and NATO retaliated with 

(Continued on page 52) 
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This expert suggests that “The United States should determine its position 
and pursue its policies in the Middle East in the light of its own broad and 
basic interests in the peace, security and welfare of the peoples of that area.” 


The U. S. in the Middle East Today 


By Harry N. Howarp 


Professor of Middle East Studies, School of International Service, 
The American University 


HE UNITED STATEs is interested in the 

Middle East as an intercontinental 

crossroads between Eurasia and Africa 
and in the “wells of power” in Middle East- 
ern oil. It is basically concerned with the 
peace, security, welfare and orderly develop- 
ment of the peoples of that area. Without 
that concern, and without some understand- 
ing of the area and of the culture, the hopes 
and aspirations of the peoples in the region, 
it may be doubted that the United States can 
achieve whatever objectives it may have in 
the Middle East. 

While the American people have been as- 
sociated with the Middle East for some 150 
years, or even more, especially in the Ameri- 
can missionary-educational-philanthropic and 
business enterprises, United States politico- 
strategic interests date only from World War 
IY, when President Franklin Roosevelt de- 
clared the defense of Turkey (1941) and the 
Middle East (1944) essential to the defense 
of the United States? The enduring Ameri- 


1 The Department of State, The Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 
1941, III, 928-929; 1944, V, 1. 

2 ÙS. Commitments to Foreign Powers, Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Ninetieth Congress, First 
Session, on S. Res. 151 Relating to United States 
Commitments to Foreign Powers. August 16, 17, 
21, 23, and September 19, 1967 (Washington, 
D. C.: ‘USGPO, 1967), pp. 50-51, for letter of As- 
sistant Secretary of State William B. McComber, 
Jr., to Senator J. Wiliam Fulbright, August 15, 

1967. ` For more detailed analysis of United States 
commitments in these periods, see the other articles 
in issue. 
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can military commitments in the Middle East 
came only after World War II, in response to 
the Soviet threat in the area. 

While the United States has maintained 
the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean Sea 
since 1946 (with a naval ancestry in a Medi- 
terranean squadron dating back to 1816), 
and has the Wheelus Air Force Base in Libya, 
an Air Force training mission in Saudi Arabia, 
naval units in the Persian Gulf, and some 
10,000 to 15,000 troops in Turkey, it has no 
military commitments other than those briefly 
outlined above. There are statements of 
policy, embodying assurances both to Israel 
and the Arab States over the past 20 years, 
as in the Anglo-Franco-American Tripartite 
Declaration of May 25, 1950, but there are 
no formal engagements involving the use of 
United States armed forces. Presidents 
Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Baines John- 
son all stated the American “interest and con- 
cern in supporting the political independence 
and territorial integrity” of the Middle East- 
ern states. But these were statements of 
policy and not commitments “to take par- 
ticular actions in particular circumstances.” 
While conflicts in the Middle East have been 
of much concern to the United States over 
the years, the use of armed forces “can have 
especially serious consequences for interna- 
tional peace extending far beyond” the Mid- 
dle East, and the United States has stated its 
position in order to “use its influence in the 
cause of peace.”? 
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This position, as embodied in formal com- 
mitments and statements, has been taken in 
the light of the basic interests of the United 
States—which brings us back to the problem 
of identifying the essential interests. While 
they have been stated at the outset, they may 
now be summarized: in somewhat more de- 
tail? First, it may be assumed that the 
United States has an interest in the com- 
munications facilities in the Middle East— 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Turkish Straits, 
the Suez Canal, and the nexus of interna- 
tional airways, with overflight rights in the 
area.* Second, it has a very important in- 
terest in access to Middle Eastern oil under 
orderly and reasonable arrangements. This 
is not merely an interest in the United States 
investment of some $3 billion or in the fact 
that some $1.7 billion flows annually to the 
United States from investments. The Middle 
Eastern “wells of power” contain about two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the world’s proved 
oil reserves, account for about one-third of 
the current world production, and supply 
West Europe with half of its requirements, 
and Japan with about 90 per cent of her 
needs. Denial of access might well cripple 
important allies of the United States. 

For very obvious reasons the United States 
is also concerned with the maintenance of 
friendly governments in the Middle East, and 
with the development and influence of its 
long-standing and broadly based cultural and 
educational ties with the area as embodied, 
for example, in Robert College (1863), the 
American University of Beirut (1866), and 
the American University in Cairo (1919). 
8 In general, see George Lenczowski, Project Di- 
rector, United States Interests in the Middle East 
(Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, 1968). l 

#For an excellent summary see ARAMCO 
Handbook: Oil and the Middle East (Dhahran, 
Saudia Arabia: ARAMCO, 1968), pp. 77—103. 

5 Aid to Greece and Turkey: A Collection of 
State Papers, Department of State Bulletin Sup- 
plement, Vol. XVI, No. 409 A (May 4, 1947), pp. 
827—909. See also Raymond Dennett and Robert 
K. Turner, eds., Documents on American Foreign 
Relations 1947 (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1949), pp. 642-688. For excerpts from 
the text, see p. 49 of this issue. 

e For texts see Department of State, American 


Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1950-1955 
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It is; of course, basically interested in prevent- 
ing the Middle East from falling under’ Soviet 
domination and, at the same time, in avoiding 
a nuclear confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. 


NATO AND CENTO 


While the United States commitments to 
Greece and Turkey had their origins in the 


Truman Doctrine of March 12, 1947,5 it was 
only with Greek and Turkish adherence to 


NATO, on February 15, 1952, as noted 
above, that direct military commitments on 
the part of the United States were involved." 

While there has been a general weakening 
of NATO ties, in view of recent French 
policy, there appears little question as to the 
usefulness of the alliance. There has also 
been a specific weakening of the alliance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, particularly be- 
cause of the Greco-Turkish controversy over 
the problem of Cyprus. Nevertheless, the 
Turkish government recently reaffirmed its 
adherence to the grand alliance, especially 
after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August, 1968. Greece and Turkey, with 
significant ground and other forces, and their 
position in the Eastern Mediterranean, still 
constitute an important southern NATO 
flank. There is little question that NATO 
serves the security interests of the United 
States in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
along the Northern Tier of the Middle East, 
as well as the security interests of Greece 
and Turkey. During November 15-16, 1968, 
the NATO Council observed that “the new 
uncertainties resultmg from Soviet actions” 
extended to the Mediterranean, and it 
warned that “clearly any Soviet intervention 
directly or indirectly affecting the situation 
in Europe or the Mediterranean would create 
an international crisis with grave conse- 
quences.” There is a NATO base at Izmir 
and there are facilities at Alexandretta, to say 
nothing of other installations, and some 15,000 
United States troops in Turkey. 

That there are some basic difficulties is 
also clear. In June, 1964, when Turkey 
threatened to use troops in Cyprus, President 
Johnson raised a question about United 
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States commitments to Turkey under NATO 
in the event that Turkey became involved 
with the Soviet Union.” There is also the 
question of whether advances in military tech- 
nology and missile weaponry render the alli- 
ance obsolete. While final answers cannot be 
given, there is every evidence that political 
and military leaders do not think so. 

Although the NATO commitments to 
Greece and Turkey are direct and clear, some 
questions may be raised relative to the nature 
of the United States involvement in CENTO 
(the former Baghdad Pact) , of which Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan and the United Kingdom are 
members. The United States played an 
essential role at its foundation during 1955, 
but did not become a formal member, al- 
though it has participated both in committee 
meetings and in the Ministerial Council. It 
may be recalled, however, that Turkey and 
the United Kingdom are NATO members. 
In addition, under the Eisenhower Doctrine 
of 1957, the United States entered into bi- 
lateral arrangements with Iran, Pakistan and 
Turkey, on March 5, 1959,° providing that, 
in the event of aggression, and in accordance 
with the Constitution, the United States 
would “take such action, including the use 
of armed forces,” as might be “mutually 
agreed upon,” and as was envisaged in the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, to promote peace and 
stability in the Middle East, and to assist the 
government concerned at its request. 

Many questions have been raised about the 


T Text in Middle East Journal, Summer, 1966, 
pp. 386-393. i 

8 American Foreign Policy: Basie Documents, 
1950-1955, I, 1257-1259, for texts. 

9 American Foreign Policy: Current Documents 
(Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1963), pp. 1020- 
1022 


10 See Cyrus L. Sulzberger, The New York 
Times, March 13, 1969. 

11 For the Rusk statement see American Foreign 
Policy: Current Documents 1966 (Washington, 
D. C.: USGPO, 1969), pp. 512-515, 515-516. 
In general, see also John C. Campbell, Defense of 
the United States (New York: Praeger, 1961), 
passim, 

12 Former Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, 
“On the Road to the State,” Jewish Observer and 
. Middle East Review, Vol. 13, No. 3 (January 31, 

1964), 14-16, states that “aside from the Yishuv 
itself, we had no more effective tool at our dis- 
posal than the American Jewish community and 
Zionist movement.” 
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United States responsibility for CENTO and 
its commitments under that regional arrange- 
ment. There are those who argue that the 
alliance should not have been formed in the 
first place, since it was not a valid defense 
system and only served further to split the 
Arab states into neutralist, pro-Soviet and 
pro-Western states, without offering any posi- 
tive advantages to the United States in its 
efforts to bolster the Middle East against 
Communist infiltration. They also note that 
CENTO’s sole Arab member, Iraq, withdrew 
after the coup d’etat of July, 1958, and that 
Pakistan is no longer an effective member.?° 
While CENTO was designed as a barrier to 
possible Soviet moves in the Middle East, the 
Soviet Union soon hurdled it and inaugurated 
its own close ties, especially with Syria, Egypt 
and, after 1958, with revolutionary Iraq. 

There is also a question, granted its geo- 
graphical location, as to viable defense 
arrangements with Iran. While there is no 
direct commitment of United States forces, 
as in the instance of NATO, the possibility 
of their use is foreseen. It may, indeed, be 
doubted that CENTO is effective as a regional 
military security arrangement, although much 
work has been accomplished in the economic 
and technical fields. Whatever CENTO’s 
defects, however, there would appear to be 
sound psycho-political and other reasons for 
keeping it in being. As United States Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk indicated in April, 
1966, “the need for this defensive shield con- 
tinues,” and it is probable that this is all the 
more true after the events of June, 1967, and 
the enhancement of the Soviet position in 
the Middle East.1 


ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES 


The special relationship between the 
United States and Israel lies in the essential 
role which the United States played in the 
establishment of Israel during 1945-1948, in 
the general sympathy in the United States 
for Israel as a haven and refuge, and in the 
ties between the new state and its people and 
American Zionists.1?_ Be all that as it may, it 
is well to recall that President Truman was 
determined to avoid the use of United States 
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forces in the Middle East during 1947-1948, 
when he feared that the partition of Palestine 
(as embodied in the United Nations Resolu- 
tion of November 29, 1947) might involve 
the United States in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The establishment of Israel on May 15, 1948, 
however, and the intensification of the con- 
flict raised grave fears. In response to this 
complicated series of problems and the po- 
tentialities for more serious trouble, in the 
Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States sought to avoid a Middle East arms 
race and recognized that both Israel and the 
Arab states needed to maintain their armed 
forces at a certain level to assure internal 
security, legitimate self-defense and an ability 
to play a role in regional defense.!3 More- 
over, the three Powers declared 


their deep interest in and their desire to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area and their unalterable oppo- 
sition to the use of force or threat of force be- 
tween any of the states in that area. The three 
Governments, should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or armis- 
tice lines, would, consistent with their obligations 
as members of the United Nations, immediately 
take action both within and outside the United 
Nations to prevent such violation. 


The Tripartite Declaration was soon vio- 
lated in the shipment of French arms to 
Israel, and it probably became invalid for 
both France and the United Kingdom after 
the Suez conflict of 1956. But it remained 
a foundation stone of United States policy rel- 
ative to the Arab-Israeli conflict, as reiterated 
on numerous occasions by Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson. It in- 
volved no military commitments directly to 


13 J. C. Hurewitz, Diplomacy in the Near and 
Middle East (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1956), II, pp. 308-311, for text and official 
Israeli and Arab statements; American Foreign 
Policy: Basic Documents, 1950-1955, II, pp. 
2237-2238. 

14 Department of State, United States Policy in 
the Middle East, September 1956-June 1957 
(Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1957), pp. 290- 
292; American Foreign Policy: Current Documents 
1957 (Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1961), pp. 
783-858. 

15 American Foreign Policy: Current Documents 
Ra Daas ta D. C.: USGPO, 1967), pp. 
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Israel or the Arab states, but it was a state- 
ment of policy. i 

On the public record, at least, no presi- 
dential statement since 1950 has gone beyond 
the Tripartite Declaration. Neither President 
Eisenhower nor Secretary of State Dulles did 
so during 1956-1957. Mr. Dulles did not do 
so in the aide memoire of February 11, 1957, 
relative to passage of the Strait of Tiran or 
the Gulf of Agaba as a price for Israeli with- 
drawals from the Sinai Peninsula or the 
Gaza Strip. He merely stated that the 
United States considered that the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an international waterway and 
that no nation had the right to “prevent free 
and innocent passage in the gulf and through 
the Straits giving access thereto.” The United 
States, he said, “on behalf of vessels of United 
States registry,” was “prepared to exercise 
the right of free and innocent passage and 
to join with others to secure general recogni- 
tion of this right.” Following Israel’s with- 
drawal, the United States was prepared pub- 
licly to declare that it would “use its influence, 
in concert with other United Nations mem- 
bers, to the end that... these other measures 
will be implemented.” 

Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son do not appear to have gone beyond these 
expressions of policy, although considerable 
pressure and propaganda were exerted to have 
them do so, even to urging negotiation of 
a special security arrangement with Israel. 
Nevertheless, on May 8, 1963, President Ken- 
nedy restated the basic policy that the United 
States supported “the security of both Israel 
and her neighbors” and sought “‘to limit the 
Near East arms race”; reminiscent of the 
1950 Declaration, he repeated the United 
States opposition to the use or threat of force, 
in the event of which the United States 
would “support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations, adopt other courses of action 
on our own to prevent or to put a stop to 
such aggression,” which, of course, had been 
“the policy which the United States has fol- 
lowed for some time.”!5 President Johnson 
sounded much the same note on numerous 
occasions, notably on May 23 and June 19, 
1967, in the period of the blitzkrieg, but there 
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was no commitment as to the use of armed 
forces™® 

In view of the basic role which the United 
States played in the establishment of the state, 
it may well have a kind of moral obligation 
to support the existence of Israel, although 
this involves neither military support nor 
identification with the policies of the Israeli 
government. Ardent supporters of Israel 
argue that the United States has a “vital” in- 
terest in Israel because she is the only “demo- 
cratic” society in the Middle East, and that 
she should be the chosen instrument of United 
States policy in the area. These Americans 
urge that the peace and security of the Middle 
East and the maintenance of American in- 
terests can best be served by a strong Israel, 
backed by political, military and financial 
aid, along with a security guarantee. To 
the older arguments based on sympathetic 
concern for democratic institutions is now 
added the assertion that Israel could be use- 
ful to the United States in a military sense 
and could contribute significantly to the peace 
and security of the Middle East. 

In addition to its basic economic assistance, 
the United States became a supplier of arms 
to Israel in 1962, and especially in 1966.7” 
Yet it is doubtful that a special military or 
security arrangement would be in the interest 
of either country. As Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion pointed out as early as 1952, there 

16 Council on Foreign Relations, Documents on 
American Foreign Policy 1967 (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1968), pp. 10-17, 123-125. 

17 American Foreign Policy: Current Documents 
1966 (Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1969), p. 512. 
On December 27, 1968, the United States agreed 
to sell 50 Phantom F-4 jets to Israel in order to 
maintain the military “balance” in the Middle 
East, in view of the continued supply of Soviet 
arms in the area, especially to the U.A.R. On 
Israel’s overall basic military superiority over the 
Arab states, see Hanson W. Baldwin, The New 
York Times, March 16, 1969. 

18 David Ben-Gurion, Rebirth and Destiny of 
Israel (New York: Philosophical Library, 1954), 
pp. 478—479.. 

19In general, see Campbell, op. cit., pp. 461- 
464. 

20For basic recent documentation see Depart- 
ment of State, United States Policy in the Near 
East Crisis (Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1967); 
A Select Chronology and Background Documents 
Relating to the Middle East. Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate (Washington, 
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is no identity.of interests between the United 
States and Israel. The United States, he re- 
marked, has not undertaken and would not 
undertake™® 


to back Israel in all it does or asks. America has 
its own considerations and they differ from 
Israel’s, or even run counter to them. Israel, too, 
has its own considerations and, if they need not 
run counter to America’s, equally they have not 
been identical with them. 


The United States, it may well be argued, 
should neither give Israel carte blanche in 
support of her policies nor become involved 
in their consequences. To embark upon such 
a course, Moreover, would not only serve fur- 
ther to polarize United States policy in the 
Middle East, but would probably alienate the 
Arab world and indicate that the United 
States, in reality, had few interests therein 
worth considering. It would also neglect the 
basic United States interest in containment of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict—in avoiding a nu- 
clear confrontation with the Soviet Union 
(which also has some interests in the Middle 
East). Such a policy might well maintain 
Israel as a Western or American beachhead in 
the Middle East and lend credence to the 
Arab charge that Israel is primarily a Western 
outpost.’ 

As noted above, the United States, from 
time to time, has also expressed concern and 
interest in the Arab world, as it has in the case 
of Israel. The United States is interested in 
the maintenance of “friendly” Arab govern- 
ments; it has rendered both economic and 
military assistance to Jordan and has provided 
Saudi Arabia with an air defense system. But 
it has entered into no “alliance” or military 
commitments with the Arab states or with 
Israel.?? 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES 


The United States should determine its 
position and pursue its policies in the Middle 
East in the light of its own broad and basic 
interests in the peace, security and welfare of 
the peoples of that area. One of the guide- 
lines for American policy is embodied in 
Washington’s Farewell Address, in the plea to 


all citizens to “observe good faith and justice 
g8 J 
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towards all Nations,” and the warning against 
both “inveterate antipathies against particu- 
lar Nations” and “passionate attachment for 
others.” Our first President observed that 
a “passionate attachment,’ among other 
things, facilitated “the illusion of an imagi- 
nary common interest, in cases where no real 
common interest exists.”*2 Former Governor 
William W. Scranton has recently called for 
more “even-handed” policies in the Middle 
East. Eugene R. Black, the former president 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, has warned that, “if we 
are to exert an influence in the Middle East 
which does more than reflect the limitations 
of our awesome military power, we must 
finally adopt policies which make the exer- 
cise of influence possible,” and has hinted 
that political leaders in the United States 
will “have to sacrifice some partisan appeals 
here at home in the name of promoting 
settlement in the Middle East.”?2 

A few alternative courses of action appear 
open to the United States, all of which in- 
volve very complicated problems.2? Simply 
stated, these are: 1) the maintenance of exist- 
ing alliances with and commitments to 
Greece, Turkey and Iran, or modification 
thereof; 2) cooperation with the Arab world 
as the most effective barrier to further Soviet 
penetration of the Middle East and support 
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Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, ed., “The Arab-Israeli Con- 
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of basic United States interests; 3) an open 
alliance with Israel, as urged by some Ameri- 
can citizens; 4) cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, France and the United Kingdom to 
contain the Arab-Israeli conflict and to pro- 
mote peace and security in the Middle East; 
and 4) vigorous support for action within the 
framework of the United Nations under the 
Security Council’s Resolution of November 
22, 1967.24 None of these alternatives offers 
a certain and simple “solution” to the com- 
plex problems that confront the United 
States, and some are not mutually exclusive. 
President Richard Nixon, who considers 
the Middle East “very explosive’ and a 
“powder keg” which needs to be defused, has 
indicated that he intends to take initiatives 
in new directions with new leadership. He 
has proposed to attack the problems along 
five fronts, with all-out support for Ambassa- 
dor Gunnar V. Jarring’s United Nations mis- 
sion, bilateral and four-power discussions 
with France, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union, talks with Israel and the Arab 
States, and consideration of long-range eco- 
nomic development in the Middle East. In 
the event of an agreed settlement, he has sug- 
gested, as did Secretary of State Dulles in 
1955, the possibility of a “major power guar- 
antee.” ‘The President has taken his position, 
evidently, in the light of the basic United 
States interest in the containment of the con- 
flict, which could otherwise very well involve 
“a confrontation between the nuclear powers 
—which we want to avoid.”?5 Provided the 
United States shows a genuinely fair dis- 
position relative to both Israel and the Arab 
States, pursues an “even-handed” . policy 
based on its broad and long-standing interests, 
demonstrates an understanding of funda- 
mental issues, and closes no doors, there 
would appear to be some prospect of more 
orderly adjustment in the Middle East.°¢ 
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“In view of the unsettled political problems of Europe and the unreliability 
and unpredictability of Soviet politics, the continuation of United States mili- 


tary commitments in West Europe is a strategic and political necessity. .. 
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The U.S. and Europe Today 


By STEPHEN D. KERTESZ 
Director, Institute for International Studies, University of Notre Dame 


N VIEW OF MANY changes in International 
politics and in the domestic needs of the 
United States, is it desirable and realistic 

for the United States to continue its NATO! 
and Spanish associations along the lines devel- 
oped during the last two decades? Are these 
associations jn our national interest and are 
they in the interest of the European states 
and world peace? A meaningful answer to 
these questions involves the examination of 
some major developments in international 
politics during the last two decades. 

The avoidance of an all-out conflict has be- 
come one of the mutual interests of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Some further 
success in strategic arms control negotiations 
concerning missiles and nuclear weapons could 
create a measure of accommodation if not un- 
derstanding between them. The growing 
strength of China and her hostility toward the 
U.S.S.R. might have a moderating influence 
on the Soviet Union’s European policy. Sino- 
Soviet relations might bring surprises, and the 
arms control negotiations will last for a long 
time indeed. During this period, many un- 
expected developments may take place in the 
U.S.S.R. and China—two empires in which 
there are no provisions for an orderly succes- 
sion of the rulers, and in which policy deci- 
sions are made by only a few party mem- 


1The North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
originally composed of Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal and the United Kingdom. Greece 
and Turkey acceded to the Treaty in 1952 and the 
Federal Republic of Germany acceded in 1955. 
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bers. Although the basic antagonism between 
the two giant powers will be of long duration, 
a post-Mao Tse-tung regime might well re- 
establish friendly relations with Moscow. 
Even a most unlikely Sino-Soviet war could 
end with the installation of a pro-Soviet 
regime in Peking. 

Sudden changes are possible in the U.S.S.R. 
as well. ‘There are several contradictory 
trends in the Soviet Union’s party hierarchy. 
Stalemates are not uncommon. A concilia- 
tory but firm Western policy might help the 
forces of moderation in the Kremlin, while a 
policy of unilateral Western concessions would 
play into the hands of the Kremlin hawks. 

Since NATO’s establishment, the greatest 
change in the military balance occurred when 
the United States monopoly in atomic weap- 
ons was replaced by the present quasi-parity 
of the American and Soviet thermonuclear 
arsenals and missiles. Although in Joseph 
Stalin’s heyday the Soviet power threatened to 
spill over on powerless West European coun- 
tries, the United States guarantee was not 
questioned mainly because of the superiority 
of the United States weapons systems. With 
the rapid development of the Soviet ther- 
monuclear and missile capabilities, a kind of 
credibility gap developed. The French and 
some other European nations expressed doubts 
as to the American willingness to risk the 
nuclear destruction of the North American 
continent because of Soviet occupation of 
some more territories in Europe. The chang- 
ing strategic concepts from massive retaliation 


to flexible response and various formulas for 
more European participation in contingency 
planning and symbolic sharing of atomic 
weapons in the form of a Multilateral Nu- 
clear Force or an Atlantic Nuclear Force did 
not dispel European anxieties. In fact, some 
of these concepts generated new misunder- 
standings and apprehensions within the alli- 
ance. 

The massive United States military inter- 
vention in Vietnam créated further concern 
about the effects of the United States policies 
on Europe and members of the alliance. Fear 
was expressed that Europe might automati- 
cally become a theater of war, because the 
Vietnamese conflict or other United States 
military involvements could erupt into a world 
conflagration. Such considerations led to 
France’s withdrawal from NATO’s integrated 
military defense system and to the relocation 
of SHAPE and other military organizations 
and the North Atlantic Council from France 
to Belgium and other NATO countries. Al- 
though some United States policies—such as 
the privileged treatment of Great Britain in 
the atomic field or by the terms of the Nassau 
agreement—violated legitimate French inter- 
ests, there is no evidence that any reasonable 
American policy could have changed the poli- 
cies of French President Charles de Gaulle. 
Whatever the formal justification or the real 
reason, the French withdrawal from NATO’s 
military organization and the uncertainties of 
Gaullist diplomacy considerably weakened the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

Another important change in the North At- 
lantic area was the rapid renaissance of West 
Europe’s economic power. The fabulous suc- 
cess of the European Recovery Program after 
World War II created unprecedented pros- 
perity in Europe. However, this was not fol- 
lowed by a comparable increase in political 
and military power. The affluent West Euro- 
pean states, squeezed between the two super- 
powers, have had a diminishing influence in 
world affairs. The ambitions and endeavors 
of Gaullist diplomacy for a worldwide role 
were rather pathetic. In the technological 
age, despite the explosion of nationalism in 
some countries, only the industrially devel- 
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oped large states are able to muster genuine 
military strength—including modern conven- 
tional and nuclear armaments and the many 
ramifications of sea power.  Far-sighted 
statesmen initiated policies for European uni- 
fication, but their objectives have not been 
attained. During the past decades, obsolete 
nationalistic considerations prevailed in de- 
cisive moments. Negative British attitudes 
in the 1950’s and French policies in the 1960’s 
prevented the formation of a large political 
entity which could have reestablished West 
Europe as a powerful political force in world 
affairs. 

Since NATO was created as a defensive 
organization against further Soviet expansion 
in Europe, the changes in the Communist 
world and in Soviet policies have influenced 
the attitudes of NATO member states. The 
cohesion and effectiveness of the alliance de- 
pended to a large extent on the appearance 
of the Soviet threat and the various NATO 
members’ assessments of that threat. There 
were periods during the regime of Stalin’s 
successors when the Soviet danger seemed to 
subside and most NATO countries relaxed. 
Wishful thinking in the West constituted the 
background of a policy of détente which was 
followed by most Western-countries. It was 
suggested that the new Soviet leaders- would 
be anxious to follow a policy of rapproache- 
ment with the United-States but that Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam made this policy 
difficult if not impossible for them. Such 
ideas have been repeated time and again in 
Western publications. Eventually, the image 
of a greatly mellowed Soviet leadership 
emerged in the Western imagination. A host 
of revisionist publications presented the image 
of an innocent Soviet Union which was forced 
into defensive actions after World War II by 
an aggressive and imperialistic United States. 

The leading NATO nations competed in a 
policy of bridge-building toward the East Eu- 
ropean states as well as toward Moscow. Brit- 
ain and subsequently several other Western 
countries supplemented trade agreements with 
long-term credit arrangements. Moscow con- 
cluded modest cultural exchange agreements 
with Western countries. There were numer- 
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ous other signs of a more cooperative Soviet 
policy, such as the treaty on the Antarctica, 
the establishment of the hot line between 
Washington and Moscow, the partial nuclear 
test ban treaty, the consular treaty, the outer 
space treaties, the jointly-sponsored nonpro- 
liferation treaty, and the agreement on direct 
air routes between Moscow and Washington. 
‘It has been often overlooked that the fields 
of agreement were of a very specific nature 
and, in several instances, the agreements were 
more favorable to the Soviet Union than to 
the West. Serious political issues have not 
been settled. 

One of the most important efforts in bridge- 
building was West Germany’s initiation of a 
policy of reconciliation with the East Euro- 
pean countries. The West German govern- 
ment gave up a long-standing policy which 
tried to link the reunification of Germany with 
a policy of détente in Europe and with dis- 
armament, Although Germans still aspired 
to a reunited Germany, the German govern- 
ment no longer insisted on immediate reunifi- 
cation as a part of a European accommoda- 
tion. Perhaps the boldest West German 
move was directed toward East Germany. 
Short of recognition, Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger suggested more than a dozen areas 
for a rapprochement between the two Ger- 
man states. ‘Thus, Bonn’s policy of bridge- 
building toward the East European states ran 
parallel to a policy of reconciliation with 
East Germany. 

Such friendly Western policies toward the 
East European states were in harmony with 
a general trend of reconciliation and did not 
seem to provoke Soviet wrath. In this atmo- 
sphere of cozy détente, it was suggested that 
NATO?’s military strength was no longer nec- 
essary and there was talk of the use of the 
Atlantic Council as a negotiating body with 
the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries. The Atlantic Council meeting in 
June, 1968, pondered discussions with the 
East European states on mutual force reduc- 
tions. Soviet-American relations were espe- 

2See for details the writer’s, The Quest for 


Peace through Diplomacy (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 34-50. 


cially cordial because of the jointly sponsored 
nonproliferation treaty and plans for a sum- 
mit meeting and nuclear disarmament. 

During this period, few observers under- 
stood the hard facts of life in the U.S.S.R. 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of de- 
Stalinization had been followed by re-Stalin- 
ization both in foreign and in domestic poli- 
tics. Under Aleksei Kosygin and Leonid 
Brezhnev, the Soviet Union quickly stepped 
up its role in Vietnam and began new pro- 
grams of military expansion in nuclear and 
conventional weapons at home and in the de- 
velopment of forces in East Europe. The 
rapid increase in Soviet naval strength in the 
Mediterranean has been enhanced by Soviet 
access to naval facilities in Syria, Egypt and 
Algeria. Soviet bloc military aid to Israel 
was replaced with massive military aid to 
Arab states under Khrushchev, and was in- 
creased under Kosygin and Brezhnev. These 
developments endangered NATO’s vulnerable 
southern flank. 

After 1965, Stalinism was becoming increas- 
ingly evident in Soviet domestic affairs. Stal- 
in’s picture appeared again on Moscow tele- 
vision screens. The first political show trial 
since Stalin’s death took place in February, 
1966, and two writers (Andrei Sinyavski and 
Yuli Daniel) were imprisoned. The signifi- 
cance of the renewal of the persecution of 
those Soviet writers and intellectuals who ad- 
vocated a liberalizing trend has been hardly 
noticed, let alone properly appraised, in the 
West. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE SOVIET - 
POLICY OF INTERVENTION 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia oc- 
curred on August 21, 1968, in the midst of 
the pleasant era of bridge-building. How- 
ever, this surprise move was not a deviation 
from the traditional pattern of Soviet policies. 
It demonstrated once more that the objectives 
of Soviet foreign policy and the methods of 
Soviet diplomacy have not changed since Stal- 
in’s days.? The invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was preceded by solemn agreements con- 
cluded at Cierna and Bratislava between the 
Communist regime of Czechoslovakia and the 


Soviet leaders. Since the Soviet troops could 
not find the Czechoslovak leaders who al- 
legedly invited them, an article in Pravda 
(September 26, 1968) somewhat belatedly 
proclaimed a-new doctrine. This article 
asserted that “every Communist party is re- 
sponsible not only to its own people but also 
to all the socialist countries and to the entire 
Communist movement.” Moscow asserted 
that it could intervene within the “socialist 
commonwealth” if policies in a socialist 
country would damage “socialism in their 
own country or the fundamental interests of 
the other socialist countries or the worldwide 
workers’ movement.” 

This doctrine (restated by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on October 3, 1968) means that 
Moscow feels entitled to intervene whenever 
it wishes within the geographically undefined 
“socialist commonwealth.” Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and China obviously belong 
to the “commonwealth.” Moreover, the ex- 
istence of a possible Socialist-Communist 
coalition government in France or Italy could 
conceivably be used for the justification of 
Soviet Intervention if Moscow should feel that 
policies in these socialist countries would dam- 
age “the fundamental interests of the other 
socialist countries.” Furthermore, during the 
Czechoslovak crisis the Soviet government 
went on to declare that it was entitled to 
intervene in West Germany on the basis of 
Article 53, Paragraph 1, and Article 107 of 
the U.N. Charter. 

These examples illustrate that Moscow 
could easily find ostensible justification for in- 
tervention in West Europe if the old conti- 
nent were to become a power vacuum. A 
Soviet empire and sphere’ of influence extend- 
ing from Vladivostok to the Pyrenees or pos- 
sibly to Gibraltar.and from the Barents Sea 
to the Arabian Sea would transform the world 
balance of power and constitute a substantial 
threat to the security of the United States. 

It should be noted that territorial expan- 
sion has been a permanent characteristic of 
Russian foreign policy. Since 1500, Russia 
expanded whenever a power vacuum arose 
along her borders. West Europe is one of 
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the most important industrial areas of the 
world and the Soviet Union might wish to 
dominate it before a real showdown with 
China. ‘The prospect of this magnificent 
booty might create an almost irresistible de- 
sire for the continuation of Russian imperialis- 
tic policies, notwithstanding Lenin’s state- 
ments on national self-determination. The 
small conventional armies of the European 
states and the French nuclear force would not 
be a deterrent without United States support. 


THE MILITARY BALANCE 


The enclosure of East Central Europe in 
the Soviet orbit after World War II meant a 
substantial change not only to the nations in 
the area but to the whole of Europe. In the 
past, conquerors from the east and south more 
than once invaded some East European re- 
gions. ‘The Balkan peninsula was part of the 
Ottoman Empire for centuries. But today all 
the vital areas of East Central Europe be- 
long to the Soviet political sphere. The iron 
curtain and the wall in Berlin are the ugly 
realities of a divided Europe. The strategic 
gates to West Europe are wide open to the 
Soviet Army. With the Polish and North Ger- 
man plains under Soviet control, there are no 
serious natural obstacles between the Soviet 
army and the Atlantic Ocean. This histori- 
cally unprecedented division of Europe is of 
momentous significance for Americans, be- 
cause modern weapons and means of trans- 
portation have made the Atlantic Ocean less 
of a defense line for the United States than 
the English Channel used to be for Great 
Britain. 

The defense of West Europe against further 
Soviet expansion is an American as well as a 
European interest. NATO fulfilled this de- 
fense function and provided security for the 
West European nations. The Soviet Union, 
in turn, concluded in 1955 a formal military 
alliance—the Warsaw Pact—with most of the 
East European states. But the Warsaw Pact 
is not comparable to NATO. It has been an- 
other formulation of tight Soviet control over 
the East European countries. Their armies 
were under Soviet control even before 1955. 
The dissolution of the Warsaw Pact would 
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not change this basic situation. In addition 
to dependence on Soviet armaments, the bi- 
lateral military agreements between Moscow 
and most of the East European states would 
remain in force even if the Warsaw Pact were 
to change its form. 

In early 1968, the head counts of NATO 
and Warsaw Pact forces were roughly com- 
parable in the central region of Europe. 
There were 46 Warsaw Pact divisions (22 
Soviet and 24 East European) and 28.66 
NATO divisions. Since the NATO divisions 
have more manpower than the Warsaw Pact 
divisions, the equation was 900,000 NATO 
troops versus 960,000 Warsaw Pact troops on 
the basis of a simple head count. Although 
the gross comparison of manpower is not a 
proper evaluation of actual military strength, 
it gives some indication of the opposing 
forces.? Moreover, these total figures include 
such uncertain factors as the French forces in 
NATO and non-Soviet Warsaw Pact forces 
of questionable political dependability. 

The apparent military balance was upset 
by the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
The Soviet troops had been increased from 22 
divisions to 32 divisions. Twenty-five Soviet 
ground divisions participated in the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. The rapidity of the 
Soviet military action was impressive and 
gave NATO planners some food for thought. 
Even today about 70,000 Soviet soldiers are 
stationed in Czechoslovakia, and substantial 
Soviet forces have been permanently deployed 
near the Bavarian border of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. The real imbalance is 
even greater because of the demonstrated 
Soviet capability of rapid reinforcement from 
the motherland. 

One of the consequences of the Soviet ac- 
tion in Czechoslovakia was the revitalization 
of NATO. During the last two decades, few 
member states except the United States have 
regularly met their force commitments to 
NATO. During the last few years it was 
doubtful if all the NATO states had the 


3 See for details, The Military Balance, 1968-69 
ea The [Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1968). 

_* Harlan Cleveland, “NATO After the Inva- 
sion,” Foreign Affairs, January, 1969, pp. 260-261. 
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political determination to maintain an ade- 
quate defense. The occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia has changed this complacent attitude 
at least temporarily. Some NATO states 
have pledged budget increases for military ex- 
penditures above those already planned. 
Twelve countries reported to NATO that they 
would spend around $90 billion for defense in 
the period 1968~1972.4 This means that they 
will use almost five per cent of their Gross 
National Product for defense. Most Euro- 
pean NATO states pledged to fill out under- 
strength units, to increase stocks of materiel, 
to improve training and to designate addi- 
tional forces for assignment to NATO com- 
mand in time of war. In addition, dates for 
certain military exercises were advanced and 
negotiations began for an “on cal” naval 
force to provide additional coverage for emer- 
gencies in the Mediterranean. 

Although NATO may not have fulfilled all 
expectations in political, cultural and eco- 
nomic fields, and although Canada has an- 
nounced the phased reduction of her troop 
contributions to Europe’s defense, none of the 
member countries have decided to leave the 
alliance. French Foreign Minister Michel 
Debré affirmed France’s loyalty to NATO in 
Washington on April 9, 1969, and France par- 
ticipates in the political activities of the West- 
ern alliance, 


EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 


In March, 1969, the Budapest meeting of 
the Warsaw Pact powers called for an all- 
European conference devoted to European 
security and cooperation. A unanimous reso- 
lution appealed to the nations of Europe to 
strengthen their efforts for the peace and secu- 
rity of Europe. Subsequently, the Washing- 
ton meeting of the North Atlantic Council in 
April, 1969, suggested a step-by-step explora- 
tion of the possibility of agreements with the 
Warsaw Pact powers. 

The reference to an all-European con- 
ference in the communiqué of the Warsaw 
Pact powers might be only a propaganda 
move implying the exclusion of the United 
States and Canada. Since the Soviet Union 
is more powerful militarily than the rest of 


Europe, without American participation in 
European affairs there would be no balance 
between West Europe and the huge Soviet 
empire. 

Although the United States did not seek the 

responsibility for the defense of Europe, the 
abandonment of this responsibility would seri- 
ously threaten United States security interests 
and world peace. Without NATO, West Eu- 
rope would become a huge power vacuum, 
unless the West European countries could 
unite and maintain modern weapons systems 
sufficiently strong to deter the U.S.S.R. 
However, the chances are remote for the reali- 
zation of this alternative in the foreseeable 
future. 
A continuing danger remains that decisions 
in the U.S.S.R. are made by a small group of 
party leaders, and policy issues are discussed 
only within the intramural quarters of this 
oligarchy. The well-disguised power struggle 
within the Kremlin might swing Soviet poli- 
cles in any direction. Khrushchev’s methods 
for the elimination of his opponents are cases 
in point. Sudden changes might become even 
more likely under the present neo-Stalinist 
regime if, as apparently is the case, the in- 
fluence of the Soviet army continues to in- 
crease. 

Some serious scholars in Western countries 
(and, in a recent essay, the Soviet nuclear 
physicist, Andrei D. Sakharov’) have pre- 
dicted the convergence of the American and 
Soviet systems. This may be correct in the 
long run, but it would be a poor basis for 
policy-making in Western countries at the 
present time. While the worldwide restless- 
ness of university students is visible, the in- 
timidated Soviet youth is silent, reflecting the 
inexorable rigidity of the regime. 


MILITARY COMMITMENTS AND 
BRIDGE-BUILDING 

In view of the unsettled political problems 
of Europe and the unreliability and unpredict- 
ability of Soviet policies, the continuation of 
United States military commitments in West 


5 Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1968 
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Europe is a strategic and political necessity 
for the protection of the North Atlantic area 
and for stability in East-West relations. Since 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia demon- 
strated the persistent Soviet mistrust of even 
a Communist regime, it is not likely that Mos- 
cow would consider the withdrawal of Soviet 
divisions stationed in the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. Thus a reciprocal disengagement does 
not seem to be in the cards. Even if such a 
policy should be initiated later, the West must 
also look to the resurgence of Soviet military 
and other Soviet actions in the Middle East; 
the U.S.S.R. regards this area simultaneously 
as an end in itself and as a vital “flank” of its 
moves directed into Central and West Europe. 

As long as a reciprocal disengagement can- 
not be undertaken, the West will have to con- 
tinue patiently the somewhat tarnished and 
discredited policy of bridge-building. Simul- 
taneously, the West can probe Soviet inten- 
tions with proposals for the settlement of 
specific issues, such as the Western access to 
Berlin. 

The West certainly should try to open as 
many doors and windows toward the Soviet 
Union and the East European states as pos- 
sible. Increased cultural contacts may have 
significant long-range effects, and in this pro- 
cess the East European countries may play 
the role of cultural transmission belts toward 
the Soviet Union. Although development of 
East-West trade is a factor, it would be un- 
realistic to believe that increased trade rela- 
tions alone could influence important political 
decisions in the Kremlin. In view of Soviet 
suspicion and hostility toward the West, the 
emergence of more friendly relations may take 
a very long time indeed and will be based 

(Continued on page 51) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONFLICT IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


EpITrEp By JAMES CHaAcE. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1969. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 40, No. 6. 208 pages and bib- 
liography, $3.50.) 

This volume is a symposium of some 25 
articles written by articulate journalists and 
professional Middle East analysts; the ar- 
ticles originally appeared in such periodicals 
as The New Yorker, The Atlantic Monthly, 
Encounter and The New York Times 
Magazine. The book’s usefulness for the 
scholar and student lies less in the wide 
range of opinions expressed than in the de- 
sirability of bringing many good articles to- 
gether and thus increasing their accessibility. 
While many of us may feel that we know 
the Arab position in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, this volume’s worth would have been 
greatly increased had even one Arab’s ob- 
servations on the ongoing Middle East con- 
flict been included. 

Michael H. Van Dusen 
The Johns Hopkins University 


CYPRUS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 


By Tuomas W. Adams and ALvIN J. Cor- 
` TRELL. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1968. 92 pages, $2.25.) 

This excellent monograph provides a lu- 
cid, informative analysis of the geopolitical 
significance of the problem of Cyprus. In 
well organized chapters, the authors de- 
velop the domestic roots of the Cyprus prob- 
lem, the policies of the two superpowers, 
and the outlook for the future. ‘The unre- 
solved and volatile situation in the Middle 
East, coupled with the accelerating intru- 
sion of the Soviet Union into the area, make 
Cyprus strategically important to the de- 
fense of the West. 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 
University of Pennsylvania 
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U.S. FOREIGN POLICY: PERSPEC- 


TIVES AND PROPOSALS FOR THE 
1970s. Eprrep BY PAUL SEABURY AND 
Aaron Winpavsky. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1969. 212 pages, $5.95.) 
This collection of essays explores the for- 
eign policy problems facing the United 
States in the next decade as seen by nine 
members of the faculty at the University 
of California at Berkeley, plus a member of 
the Hudson Institute. Their evaluation of 
our long-range vital interests and our com- 
mitments around the world suggests the 


- alternatives open to U.S. policy-makers. 


O.ES. 


NAVAL POLICY BETWEEN THE WARS. 


I. The Period of Anglo-American Antag- 
onism, 1919-1929. By STEPHEN ROSKILL. 
(New York: Walker and Company, 1968. 
566 pages, appendices, bibliography and 
index, $15.) 

Readers seeking a better understanding 


of United States defense policies and prob- 


lems in the period between the two world 
wars will welcome this scholarly and de- 
tailed account of naval policy from 1919 
to 1929. 

O.ES. 


THE WAY WE GO TO WAR. By MERLO 


J. Pusey. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1969. 190 pages and index, $4.95.) 

This analysis of the war-making powers 
of the Congress and the President is a care- 
ful examination of the way the nation has 
been committed to war, its current military 
commitments, and the constitutional roots 
of these commitments. Noting that today 
“Forty-two countries have agreed to join 
with the United States in some measure of 
collective defense,” this author summarizes 
the “immensity of the defense obligations 
assumed by the United States.” 

O.E.S. 
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The Truman Doctrine 


On March 12, 1947, President Harry S. Truman sent a message to Congress 
asking that the United States underwrite the defense of free states against totali- 
tarian regimes. In May, 1947, Congress authorized aid for Greece and Turkey. 
Excerpts from the Truman message follow: 


The very existence of the Greek state is 
today threatened by the terrorist activities 
of several thousand armed men, led by Com- 
munists, who defy the Government’s author- 
ity at a number of points, particularly along 
the northern boundaries. A commission ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Security Goun- 
cil is at present investigating disturbed condi- 
tions in Northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontiers between Greece 
on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is un- 
able to cope with the situation. The Greek 
Army is small and poorly equipped. It needs 
supplies and equipment if it is to restore the 
authority of the Government throughout 
Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to be- 
come a self-supporting and self-respecting 
democracy. The United States must supply 
this assistance. We have already extended 
to Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid but these are inadequate. ... 


Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves 


‘our attention. The future of Turkey as an 


independent and economically sound state is 
clearly no less important to the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world than the future of 
Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey 
finds itself today are considerably different 
from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared 
the disasters that have beset Greece. And 
during the war, the United States and Great 
Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 
Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our sup- 
port.... 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide 
authority for assistance to Greece and Turkey 
in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period 
ending June 30, 1948. 

... I ask the Congress to authorize the de- 
tail of American civilian and military per- 
sonnel to Greece and Turkey. . . to assist in 
the tasks of reconstruction. . . . I recommend 
that authority also be provided for the instruc- 
tion and training of selected Greek and Turk- 
ish personnel. ... 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


After the Suez crisis, President Dwight D. Eisenhower asked Congress for 
authority to send financial and military aid to any Middle Eastern country 
threatened by Communist aggression. On March 9, 1957, the Congress passed 
Public Law 7, 85th Congress in response to the request. Excerpts follow: 


Resolved, That the President be and hereby 
is authorized to cooperate with and assist any 
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nation or group of nations in the general area 
of the Middle East desiring such assistance in 


. 
_ = - —_ 
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the development of economic strength dedi- 
cated'to the maintenance of national inde- 
pendence. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to un- 
dertake, in the general area of the Middle 
East, military assistance programs with any 
nation or group of nations of that area desir- 
ing such assistance. Furthermore, the United 
States regards as vital to the national interest 
and world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East. To this end, if the President 
determines the necessity thereof, the United 
States is prepared to use armed force to assist 
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any such nation or group of nations request- 
ing assistance against armed aggression from 
any country controlled by international com- 
munism: Provided that such employment 
shall be consonant with the treaty obligations 
of the United States and with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized 
to use during the balance of the fiscal year 
1957 for economic and military assistance 
under this joint resolution not to exceed $200,- 
000,000 from any appropriation now available 
for carrying out the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. ... 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


On April 4, 1949, after months of negotiations, 12 nations signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty, promising mutual assistance in the event of an attack on any 
one of the signatories. Signatories included the United States, Canada, Den- 
mark, Portugal, Iceland, Great Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Excerpts from the treaty text follow: 


Art. 2. The Parties will contribute toward 
the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strengthen- 
ing their free institutions, by bringing about 
a better understanding of the principles upon 
which these institutions are founded, and by 
promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in 
their international economic policies and will 
encourage economic collaboration between 
any or all of them. 

Art. 3. In order more effectively to achieve 
the objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

Art. 4. The Parties will consult together 
whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened. 

Art. 5. The Parties agree that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe 


or North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized by 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, will assist the Party or Parties so at- 
tacked by taking forthwith, individually and 
in concert with the other Parties, such action 
as it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic area.... 

Art.9. The Parties hereby establish a coun- 
cil, on which each of them shall be repre- 
sented, to consider matters concerning the im- 
plementation of this Treaty. The council 
shall be so organized as to be able to meet 
promptly at any time. The council shall set 
up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary ; 
in particular it shall establish immediately a 
defense committee which shall recommend 
measures for the implementation of Articles 
3 and 5.... 
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on pragmatic Soviet assessments of what 
would benefit the U.S.S.R. in Europe and, 
ultimately, in the global perspective of China 
and the Middle East. 

The disappearance of the physical and in- 
tellectual iron curtain would be a reliable sign 
of a genuine détente in Europe. ‘The free 
exchange of ideas, freedom of travel, free cir- 
culation of foreign books, newspapers and 
periodicals would make possible a dialogue 
between Communist and non-Communist so- 
cieties. ‘The occupation of Czechoslovakia 
has demonstrated that there are limits to lib- 
eralization within the Soviet security zone. It 
is a regrettable fact that without meaningful 
liberalization in the Soviet Union itself, liber- 
alization in the East European countries has 
very strict limits. If some day, the free ex- 
change of ideas extends from the English 
Channel to Vladivostok, mankind will live in 
a much safer world and the end of the United 
States military commitment in Europe will 
be in sight. 

Meanwhile, the West can facilitate the de- 
velopment of détente through the unification 
of West Europe and a cautious dialogue with 
the East European countries aside from the 
U.S.S.R. 

The European states, divided and left alone, 
cannot be serious negotiating powers against 
the Soviet Union. Therefore, Atlantic co- 
aperation, NATO’s defense system and the 
creation of a political authority in West Eu- 
rope are of primary importance. In the fu- 
ture, the North Atlantic Council should be 
used for the preparation of an overall Euro- 
pean settlement which would make possible 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from Euro- 
pean countries. A politically united, militar- 
ily strong, and economically affluent West 
Europe, supported by the Atlantic Alliance, 
would be in a strong negotiating position to- 
ward the Soviet Union and gradually could 
take over most, if not all, of Europe’s defense 
burden. Such developments would be mile- 
stones that would lead toward genuine dé- 
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tent. Let us hope that the Atlantic nations 
will rise to the challenge. : 


THE U.S. IN WORLD WAR II 
(Continued from page 17) 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


It is remarkable how little the Middle East 
figured in United States thought and policy- 
making during the war. At the Placentia 
meeting of August, 1941, the Americans wrote 
off the Middle East as “a liability from which 
the British should withdraw.” United States 
troops fought against Germany in consider- 
able numbers in Tunisia, but this was on the 
very fringes of the Middle East; they were 
stationed in Morocco and Algeria, and to a 
very minor extent in Egypt. An American 
force was also located for several years in the 
“Persian corridor.” ‘The name suggests its 
function, which was to safeguard supply lines 
to the Soviet Union, and to a minor extent to 
safeguard the oil wells. 

The degree to which the United States gave 
priority to Europe during the Second World 
War is eloquently indicated by the military 
statistics. The United States dead and miss- 
ing in the war for the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters totalled 170,000; for Asia and 
the Pacific, 50,000. All classes of United 
States casualties (including the wounded) for 
the European theater totalled 586,628; for 
the Mediterranean, 175,107; for the Pacific, 
157,938. 

These enormous exertions and losses were 
the earnest of a commitment which was, in 
fact, going to prove virtually continuous after 
1941. The wartime phase of participation in 
the European war without a formal treaty of 
alliance led naturally to a formal treaty in 
1949—the North Atlantic Treaty. In this 
treaty, the United States guaranteed the se- 
curity of West Europe, which has now en- 
joyed a quarter of a century of peace and 
growing prosperity. Although different inci- 
dents or different leaders in the United States 
might have altered the detail of events, United 
States involvement in Europe in World War 
II had all the hallmarks of an inevitable and 
irreversible historical process. 
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THE U.S. AND EUROPE TO 1918 
(Continued from page 7) 


United States could stay out of the war if the 
Germans were losing, but that if a German 
victory appeared probable, then American 
entry would be inevitable. This seems to 
have been Wilson’s real view, for at a White 
House conference in the spring of 1919, in 
reply to a direct question from Senator Por- 
ter J. McCumber of North Dakota, the Presi- 
dent stated bluntly that the United States 
would have entered the war even if Germany 
had committed no act of war and no act of 
injustice against its citizens. 

However, publicly Wilson based United 
State entry into the war on the grounds of 
violated neutral rights. Most Americans 
were still close to the decades of American 
Continentalism and failed to see the real rea- 
sons why relative non-involvement had been 
possible during those decades. They were 
suspicious of “power politics” and resisted the 
idea that United States security resided in a 
balance of power. It would take the hard 
experience of the following decades to con- 
vince most Americans that European and 
world “power politics” affected them vitally, 
and that this had been true, in one way or 
another, throughout all their history. 








THE KENNEDY-JOHNSON 
YEARS 


(Continued from page 35) 


limitations upon East German travel in 
Europe. When the NATO Council met in 
June in Iceland for its semiannual meeting, 
it announced that NATO would resist East 
German restrictions upon West German 
travel to West Berlin. The Council also 
appealed for a reduction of military forces by 
the Soviet Union and its allies, and viewed 
with disfavor Soviet naval power in the east- 
ern Mediterranean where, throughout the 
year, Israel’s relations with her neighbors had 
been filled with raids and border incidents 
despite United Nations efforts to maintain 
a cease-fire. 
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Soviet intervention against Czechoslovakia’s 
new political liberalism resulted in the occu- 
pation of that nation by Warsaw Pact powers 
on August 20 and 21. The United Nations 
Security Council condemned the occupation 
and NATO looked with concern upon the 
implications of the drastic Soviet action. At 
the 23d General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in October, the United States warned 
that any Soviet attempt to intervene in West 
Germany would cause retaliation from 
NATO. The NATO Council of Ministers 
met in November, a month early, in the light 
of the Soviet occupation of Czechoslovakia 
and the continuing problems of Israel and 
her neighbors. The Council gave special 
warnings to the U.S.S.R. that intervention 
in either Europe or the Mediterranean would 
cause a “crisis.” It criticized the Soviet in- 
tervention in Czechoslovakia and its implica- 
tions for troop reductions in Europe and 
East-West relations. The United States, 
Great Britain and France renewed a pledge 
to defend Berlin, and plans were set in mo- 
tion to improve the conventional military 
arms status of NATO. The United States an- 
nounced it would send additional troops to 
Europe, and Secretary of State Rusk in- 
cluded Austria and Yugoslavia within the 
areas of NATO's security interests, despite 
the fact that they were not members. 

As President Johnson prepared to leave 
office, the crises in the Middle East and in 
Czechoslovakia had caused a serious de- 
terioration of what had been the easing of 
United States and Soviet tensions. The 
basic military and foreign policy commit- 
ments of the United States were rejuvenated 
and restated: to maintain the security of 
West Berlin and West Germany, to resist 
Soviet incursions into West Europe and the 
Middle East, and to search for a solution of 
the Middle Eastern problem. Furthermore, 
in the nuclear nonproliferation agreement, 
the United States was essentially pledged to 
aid a nonnuclear power if it came under 
nuclear attack. How to maintain these com- 
mitments and keep the balance of peace in 
Europe were problems for the new adminis- 
tration of President Richard Nixon. 








THE INTERWAR YEARS 
(Continued from page 12) 


thorized to help protect convoys bound for 
England. Enemy ships were seized in United 
States ports; German and Italian assets were 
frozen and their consulates were closed. 

Hitler changed the nature of the war in 
July, 1941, by invading Russia; thus an enemy 
became an ally. Division in the United States 
was intensified by this act; isolationists ad- 
vocated letting the two nations exhaust them- 
selves against each other. At this time the 
Selective Service Act came up for renewal in 
Congress and, despite the need for training 
men, tremendous opposition arose. The act 
was renewed by the margin of a single vote. 

In August, Roosevelt and British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill met off the coast 
of Newfoundland and issued the Atlantic 
Charter for the postwar world. The Charter 
pledged liberation of oppressed peoples, freer 
trade, economic collaboration, peace with 
justice for all, disarmament and a “wide and 
more permanent system of general security.” 

There seems little doubt that Roosevelt 
wanted the United States to enter the war 
against Germany by the fall of 1941, because 
he believed that Germany and Italy could not 
be overcome by the Allies without United 
States participation. This was the situation 
when the Japanese struck in December. 








THE EISENHOWER ERA 
(Continued from page 30) 


ably was suffering a severe jolt at home by 
the revelation of the penetration of Soviet 
space, demanded an apology. Eisenhower 
refused, and the conference fell through. 
These had been years of crisis, of thaw and 
chill in the cold war. War, and even a seri- 
ous confrontation, had been avoided. The 
military commitments of the United States 
within Europe remained as firm as ever, al- 
though a “new look” had given rather more 
emphasis to nuclear retaliation and defense 
than to reliance on conventional forces. Mili- 
tary commitments in the Middle East in- 
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creased. On the other hand, Hungary had 
shown some weakness in United States com- 
mitments—or some lack of wisdom in holding 
out false hopes. And Suez had raised doubts 
about the efficacy of NATO and the United 
States willingness to counter threats of nu- 
clear attack against Europe. 








THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE AND 
NATO 


(Continued from page 23) 


States continued to pursue bilateral military 
aid programs. 

Throughout the Truman administration, 
the Soviet Union and the United States were 
rivals for ascendance in the Middle East as 
dwindling British and French power in the 
area created a vacuum. ‘The record of the 
Truman years reveals that the immediate 
gains of the United States outweighed those 
of the Soviet Union. The United States and 
its Western allies succeeded in keeping the 
Soviets physically out of the Middle East by 
frustrating Soviet designs on Turkey and 
Iran. In addition, local Communist move- 
ments in the Middle Eastern countries re- 
mained weak—a remarkable circumstance 
for an area close to the U.S.S.R. and bur- 
dened with depressed conditions and gen- 
eral instability. In contrast to its policy in 
West Europe, the United States did not try 
to build up an on-site force capable of pre- 
venting the Soviet Union from overrunning 
the Middle East in the event of war. 

The military policies of the Truman ad- 
ministration involved sharp breaks with the 
American past. Its response to militant 
Russian communism brought about a major 
revolution in United States foreign and mili- 
tary policies. In the Truman Doctrine and 
subsequent policies, nonintervention and the 
tradition of avoiding entangling alliances 
were abandoned. New paths were broken 
with the adoption of peacetime conscription 
and a wartime military budget, without which 
the administration’s foreign military commit- 
ments could not have been honored. The 
military policies rested upon a solid founda- 
tion of party and public support. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of May, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) 


May 26—The 1969 session of CENTO ad- 
journs in Iran. The meeting, attended by 
U.S. Secretary of State William P. Rogers, 
has focused on problems in the Middle 
East. 


Council of Europe 


May 6—The Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe, ending a 2-day meeting 
in London, adopts a resolution warning 
Greece that she may be expelled from the 
council because her military regime violates 
the fundamental freedoms of her citizens. 


Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON) 


May 10—The New York Times reports that 
at a closed meeting in Moscow April 20-26, 
the Soviet bloc nations agreed to coordi- 
nate their economic plans in the 5-year 
period beginning in 1971. They will make 
their currencies freely convertible within 
the bloc. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 

May 12—Joseph M.A.H. Luns, Netherlands 
minister to the Common Market, announces 
that consideration of Great Britain’s mem- 
bership in the Common Market will be 
postponed until after the French and the 
West German elections. 


Latin America 


May 5—The Mixed Commission of the 
Andean Group begins meeting in Carta- 
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gena, Colombia, as representatives of Co- 
lombia, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela open discussions on the possibil- 
ity of forming a regional common market. 

May 17—Ministers of foreign relations, econ- 
omy and finance of 20 Latin American 
countries meeting at Vina del Mar, Chile, 
adopt an 18-page document proposing pro- 
found changes in their economic and politi- 
cal relations with the U.S. 

May 27—A common market agreement is 
signed by Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru. All internal tariffs among the 
5 countries will be abolished by 1980. 


Internationa! Monetary Crisis 
(See Germany, Federal Republic of) 


Middle East Crisis 


May 1—U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, speaking at a May Day rally, de- 
clares that Egyptian planes will attack 
Israeli civilian areas if Israel continues her 
raids on Egypt. 

May 4—In southern Jordan, Israeli planes 
attack an Arab guerrilla camp. 

May 5-—Speaking to the Knesset (parlia- 
ment), Israeli Premier Golda Meir declares 
that “signed peace treaties between Israel 
and each of the neighboring states” are the 
only acceptable sequel to the cease-fire 
agreement of 1967. | 

May 8—The leader of the Palestinian com- 
mandos, Yasir Arafat, confers in Beirut 
with Lebanese President Charles Helou and 
other leaders. 

May 9-—~Israeli officials disclose that for the 
past year Israeli commandos have been 
crossing into Jordan to lay mines and am- 
bush Arab units. 


May 21—Israeli army spokesmen report that 
3 Egyptian MIG-21 jets have been de- 
stroyed in a dogfight over the Suez Canal. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


May 28—Canadian Defense Minister Leo 
A. J. Gadieux says Canada’s plans to re- 
duce her NATO forces are not negotiable. 


Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) 


May 16—Six of the 8 member nations send 
military representatives to Bangkok, Thai- 
land, where discussions of defense plans 
are being held. France has not sent a 
representative, and Pakistan has sent only 
an observer. 


United Nations 
(See also Middle East Crisis) 


May 9—U.N. Secretary General U Thant, 
addressing a meeting on the Second United 
Nations Development Decade, warns that 
the world must solve the problems of arms 
control, pollution and population growth 
in the next decade. 


War in Vietnam 


May 8—In Paris, the Vietcong delegation 
presents a 10-point program providing an 
“overall solution” to the war in Vietnam. 
The proposal calls for the unconditional, 
unilateral withdrawal of U.S. forces, free 
elections, and an eventual coalition govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. 

May 9—USS. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers declares that the Vietcong peace 
proposal will be studied “carefully in the 
hope that it represents a serious response to 
the proposals put forward by South Viet- 
nam and the United States’; however, he 
cautions that “it contairis some clearly un- 
acceptable proposals. . . .” 

The South Vietnamese Foreign Ministry 
announces that it is ready to open talks 
privately or at the Paris peace talks on the 
exchange of prisoners of war, on restoring 
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the demilitarized zone between North and 
South Vietnam and on reinstituting the 
1962 Geneva agreements on Laos. 

May 10—It is disclosed that a report by a 
joint U.S.-South Vietnamese study team 
has concluded that after a cease-fire, South 
Vietnam could achieve economic self- 
sufficiency in a decade with $2.5 billion in 
foreign assistance. 

May 12—Allied military officers report that 
enemy activity has intensified in the last 
few days. In Saigon, terrorist attacks cause 
the deaths of 5 persons; 100 are injured. 

May 20—On the 11th assault in 10 days, 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces capture 
a peak in the Ashau Valley. 

May 25—The chief delegate of the National 
Liberation Front to the Paris Peace talks, 
Tran Buu Kiem, tells a New York Times 
reporter that the N.L.F. looks forward to 
normal and friendly relations with the 
U.S. after the Vietnamese War is over. 

May 28—A speech by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, stating that any peace settlement 
must conform to the present South Vietna- 
mese constitution, seems to reject an in- 
terim coalition government and special 
elections. Both these propositions have 
been mentioned by U.S. officials as possi- 
bilities for negotiation in Paris. 


ARGENTINA 


May 19—Four Argentine national universities 

_ are closed by the authorities to stem an 
outbreak of student agitation which has 
already caused two deaths. 

May 22—The city of Rosario is placed under 
military control after thousands of students 
rout the local police. 

May 23—Union representatives of the na- 
tion’s 3-million labor force vote to join 
students in a nation-wide general strike on 
a date to be set later. 

A general strike virtually paralyzes Ros- 
ario. New street violence is also reported in 
other cities. 

May 24—The Army warns it will restore the 
death penalty in Argentina if any troops or 
government officials are killed in the riot- 
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ing. The death penalty was abolished in 
Argentina in 1916. 

May 28—A state of limited seige is imposed 
as student unrest continues. A general 
strike has been called for May 30. - 


May 30—Despite government warnings, a . 


nation-wide strike closes most heavy indus- 
try and halts most transportation. _ 


BOLIVIA 


May 31—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller cuts short his visit to avoid violence 
from thousands of protesting students. 


BRAZIL 


May 1—The Brazilian government announces 
an increase in the minimum wage and the 
creation of a social security program for 
20 million rural workers. 

May 9—President Artur da Costa e Silva 
uses his special powers to decree the re- 
tirement of eight judges. In the last month 
he has forced the retirement of 67 profes- 
sors, 12 diplomats and 31 employees of the 
Foreign Ministry. 


CAMBODIA 


May 13—Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk explains his refusal to reestablish 
diplomatic ties with the U.S.; relations 
were broken in May, 1965, following 
charges of violations of Cambodia’s bord- 
ers by U.S. and South Vietnamese troops. 
Sihanouk says that U.S. President Richard 
Nixon’s statement on April 16, 1969, rec- 
ognizing Cambodia’s borders, was invali- 
dated by a subsequent U.S. State Depart- 


ment remark that the borders were 
“vague.” 
CANADA 
(See Intl, NATO) 
CHILE 


May 21—In his annual state of the nation 
message to Congress, President Eduardo 
Frei Montalva indicates that Chile intends 
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to obtain at least part ownership of the 
Anaconda copper mines. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) | 


(See also U.S.S.R.) 


May 10—Reperts from Hong Kong describe 
a government-sponsored report recommend- 
ing a basic 9-year course of education for 
Chinese students. Elementary schooling 
would be reduced to 5 years: and middle 
schooling to 4 years. The report did not 
mention university training. 

May 12—-The government accepts a Soviet 
proposal to reinstitute talks by the joint 
border commission to discuss recent armed 
clashes at the Ussuri River border. 


COSTA RICA 


May 1i—Nearly 2,500 persons cheer New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller as he 
arrives in San Jose, Costa Rica, on his fact- 
finding mission for President Richard 
Nixon. Violence erupts outside the presi- 
dential palace as he meets with President 
José Joaquin Trejos. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 6—The presidium of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party announces the imposition 
of new tight controls over newspapers, 
radio and television. 

May 15—The government closes 5 periodicals 
which are said to deviate from the ideo- 
logical line dictated by the party. 

May 19—The Czechoslovak Defense Minis- 
try announces the start of joint Czech- 
Soviet military training exercises some- 
where in Czechoslovakia. 

May 22—The Communist party threatens a 
ban on the nation-wide student union. Stu- 
dents are still protesting the new conserva- 
tism enforced by Soviet orders. 

May 31—Party leader Gustav Husak reveals 
that “opportunistic elements’ including 
former Deputy Premier Ota Sik have been 
purged from the Central Committee. 


ECUADOR 


May 29—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller is greeted by student violence in 
Quito. 


EL SALVADOR 


May 13—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller arrives in San Salvador on his fact- 
finding mission and meets with President 
Fidel Sanchez Hernandez. 


FRANCE 


(See also Germany, Federal Republic of) 
May 2—Interim President Alain Poher sets 

June 1 as the date for elections to replace 

retired President Charles de Gaulle. 

May 5—The French Communist party nom- 
inates Jacques Duclos as its candidate in 
the forthcoming presidential election. 

The Socialist party nominates Gaston 
Defferre, Mayor of Marseilles, as its presi- 
dential candidate. 

May 9—In a campaign statement to the 
Gaullist party, its candidate, Georges 
Pompidou, pledges to change Charles de 
Gaulle’s foreign and domestic policies. He 
favors greater unity in Europe and a more 
powerful Parliament. | 

May 12—Acting President Alain Poher an- 
nounces his Centrist party candidacy for 
the presidency. 

May 15—Former Premier Pierre Mendès- 
France announces he will run for the office 
of Premier on the ticket of Socialist presi- 
dential candidate Gaston Defferre. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Wes?) 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 8—Continuing speculation against the 
French franc sends hundreds of millions of 
francs into West Germany. Speculators are 
gambling that Germany will be forced to 
revalue the mark upward. 

May 9—After long debate, the federal Cab- 

inet decides not to revalue the mark up- 

ward. The government says its decision is 

“final, unequivocal and for eternity.” 


\ 
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May 12—The decision not to revalue the 
mark causes some funds to be returned to 
France and Great Britain. Speculators are 
believed to have lost heavily in the recent 
transactions, according to West German 
government officials. 

May 13—The Cabinet outlines plans for 
fighting an inflation that is threatened by 
its refusal to revalue the currency. 

May 19—West Germany’s willingness to open 
discussions with Poland on frontier ques- 
tions is stated by Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt. 


GREECE 


May 4— Liberals and rightists who oppose the 
military regime are urged to unite under 
the leadership of former Premier Con- 
stantine Caramanlis. 

May 11—A new series of curbs is imposed on 
Greek labor unions by the military regime. 

May 14—A military tribunal condemns 12 

Greeks to prison for terms ranging from 
8 months to life. They are charged with 
attempting to overthrow the regime. 

May 17—A new series of political trials opens 
in Athens. The military regime announces 
that six mass trials are to be held before 
the Athens Special Military Court. 

May 28—The military government arrests 10 
retired top-level officers, charging them 
with a plot to overthrow the government. 

May 31—37 Greeks are convicted of con- 
spiring against the government; arrests 
continue. 


GUATEMALA 


May 13—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller meets with President Julio César 
Méndez Montenegro. Guatemalan news- 
papers criticize Rockefeller for spending 
only three and a half hours in Guatemala. 


HAITI 


May 23—Reports from Port-au-Prince de- 
scribe President Francois Duvalier as recov- 
ering from a heart attack suffered in the 
past month, 
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HONDURAS 


May 14—As New York’s Governor Rocke- 
feller lunches with President Osvaldo Lo- 
péz Arellano, 500 students mass outside the 
presidential palace. Police shoot and kill 
one student as they clash with the demon- 
strators. 


INDIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 3—Zakir Husain, President of India, 
dies at the age of 72. Vice President V. V. 
Giri assumes the office of Acting President. 
Election for a new President by a majority 
vote of the legislature must be held within 
six months. The office is largely cere- 
monial. 


IRAN 
(See also Iraq) 


May 17—A border dispute between Iran and 
Iraq is causing demonstrations in Iran. 
Iranians in Iraq are being deported or 
jailed. 


IRAQ 
(See also Iran) 

May 18—The Ba’ath party ruling Iraq de- 
nounces the illegal ambitions of Iranian 
fishermen in “Iraqi? waters. The Iraqi 
government has executed 36 persons as 
“spies” in the past 3 months. They claim 
that the spies are trained in Iran and are 
paid by the U.S. and Israel. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


LAOS 


May 2—A large cache of arms belonging to 
Pathet Lao guerrillas is captured by gov- 
ernment troops in the Plaine des Jarres 
region. 

May 3—The government reports a victory 
over North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
forces in the Plaine des Jarres. 
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May 27—Laotian and U.S. bombers attack 
guerrilla forces 20 miles west of the North 
Vietnamese border. 


LEBANON 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


May 1—Palestinian guerrillas beseiging a 
police post in southern Lebanon are driven 
off by the Lebanese army. 

May 11—Lebanese leaders hold discussions 
with Yasir Arafat, chief of the Palestinian 
commandos. The commandos demand the 
right to operate from Lebanon against 
Israel. The Lebanese government con- 
tinues to forbid the terrorist raids. 


MALAYSIA 


May 1ii—Returns from a general election 
show the government Alliance party losing 
23 seats, including 3 held by cabinet 
members. 

May 13—Rioting between Malaysians and 
Chinese results in 20 deaths and many in- 
juries. The riots were touched off by the 
withdrawal of the Chinese Association from 
the coalition Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Abdul Rahman. . 

May 14—The Prime Minister suspends the 
constitution and imposes a curfew. 

May 16—Unlimited powers to suppress riot- 
ing are vested in the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Abdul Razak. 

May 21—Curfew restrictions are relaxed in 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital city. 


MEXICO 


May 12—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller and 12 of his advisers meet with 
members of the Mexican Council on For- 
eign Trade to hear demands for preferen- 
tial trade treatment from the U.S. 


NICARAGUA 


May 16—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller arrives in Managua on his fact-find- 
ing tour for President Nixon. Student 
demonstrators trample and burn an Ameri- 
can flag and march with signs that read, 
“Rocky, go home.” 


PAKISTAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 6—Five East Pakistanis are appointed 
to high government posts by President 
Yahya Khan. The top administrative 
position, chief secretary of the province, 
goes to an East Pakistani, S. M. Shafiul 
Azam, for the first time in Pakistan’s 21- 
year history. 


PANAMA 


May 3—It is reported that Brigadier General 
Omar Torrijos, commandant of the Na- 
tional Guard and Panama’s strongman, 
said in an interview that he interpreted the 
U.S. loan recently granted to Panama as a 
“show of confidence” in the present mili- 
tary regime. It is the first U.S. loan to be 
approved for Panama since the military 
regime came to power last October. 

May 19—Arriving in Panama, New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller reminds the 
military junta of its pledge to restore 
democracy to Panama. Torrijos says he 
has personally assured Rockefeller there 
will be free elections in Panama next year. 


PERU 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


May 5—It is announced that the Peruvian 
government has granted a 5-year explora- 
tion concession to the American-owned 
Peruvian Gulf Oil Company. 

May 17—The government announces it plans 
a gradual nationalization of the country’s 

_ telecommunication services. 

May 23—Premier Ernesto Montague an- 
nounces Peru is expelling the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Air Force missions in Peru and 
that Peru will reject the forthcoming visit 
of New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
The announcement follows the decision of 
the U.S. to suspend military aid to Peru. 


PORTUGAL 

May 13—204 Socialists issue a manifesto 
urging a democratic coalition against the 
government in the fall Assembly elections. 
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RHODESIA 


May 18—University College students in 
Salisbury campaign against a proposed 
constitution which would firmly entrench 
white minority rule in Rhodesia. A refer- 
endum on the constitution is expected late 

` in June. 


SUDAN 


May 25—The government is overthrown by 
a group of military officers. The officers 
pledge to work more closely with the 
U.A.R. and “other progressive Arab states.” 

May 27—Premier Abubakr Awadallah, lead- 
er of the military faction that seized the 
government 2 days ago, recognizes East 
Germany and condemns Israel. 


SYRIA 


May 30—A new, more broadly representative 
25-man Cabinet is headed by President and 
Premier Nuredin al-Attassi. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also China) 


May 1—The traditional May Day parade 
has no military exhibits for the first time 
since World War II. 

May 8—It is reported that training exercises 
on the border of Communist China are 
being held by Soviet tank and reconnais- 
sance troops. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 

May 1—The majority Unionist party of 
Northern Ireland chooses Major James D. 
Chichester-Clark as Northern Ireland’s fifth 
Prime Minister to succeed Terrence O- 
Neill. Chichester-Clark pledges to calm 
political and religious violence. 

May 5—Following the retirement of French 
President Charles de Gaulle, British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson announces that 
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Great Britain will renew her attempts to 
enter the European Common Market. 

May 13—British Home Secretary James Cal- 
laghan is dismissed from the Cabinet fol- 
lowing his refusal to support a government 
bill to bring some control over the frequent 
wildcat strikes which are costing the British 
economy millions of pounds. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
(See Race Relations) 


Economy 


May 5—The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that in April the rate of unemploy- 
ment among Negroes, particularly Negro 
women, increased sharply; the unemploy- 
ment rate for whites remained low and 
unchanged. 

May 22—-The Labor Department reports that 
in April, consumer prices rose .6 of 1 per 
cent; in the last 3 months, consumer prices 
have been rising at an annual rate of 7.6 
per cent, a faster rate than any full year 
since 1951. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


May 1—In a Senate speech, the senior Re- 
publican member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Vermont Senator George D. 
Aiken, urges the administration to start an 
“orderly withdrawal” of U.S. forces from 
Vietnam at once. 

May 2—Pennsylvania Senator Hugh Scott, 
assistant Senate Republican leader, urges 
the U.S. to withdraw “a substantial num- 
ber” of troops from Vietnam. 

The U.S. and West Germany reach “sub- 
stantial” agreement on a_ long-range 
financial formula under which the West 
German government will cover most of the 
annual dollar cost of stationing 200,000 
U.S. troops in West Germany. Final talks 
will be resumed in June. 

May 9—New York Senator Jacob Javits (R.) 
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charges that President Richard Nixon is 
following “the sterile and unsuccessful ap- 
proach” of the Johnson administration to 
the war in Vietnam. 

May 11—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller talks to President Nixon in Key 
Biscayne, Florida, before flying to Mexico 
City to start his fact-finding mission in 
Latin America. 

May 12—The President confers at the White 
House with General Creighton Abrams, 
commander of U.S. forces in Vietnam. 

May 14—In Washington, Singapore’s Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew warns that the 
U.S. should not withdraw from South Viet- 
nam too hastily “just because the burden 
has become too costly for you.” 

In a nation-wide televised address, 
President Nixon suggests that the U.S. and 
North Vietnam should schedule a phased 
mutual withdrawal of troops from South 
Vietnam over a 12-month period. This is 
the President’s first report to the U.S. 
public on the war in Vietnam. 

May 20—The White House reveals that the 
President will meet with South Vietnam’s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu on Midway 
Island on June 8. 

May 24—After completing high-level talks 
with Indian officials in New Delhi, Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers arrives in 
Lahore; he tells Pakistani officials that 
Pakistan’s arms needs are “under review” 
in the U.S, 

The State Department says that it will 
honor Peru’s request that the U.S. withdraw 
from Peru 41 U.S. officers and servicemen 
in its military missions; it regrets Peru’s 
unwillingness to accept the visit of New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller. (See 
also Peru.) 

May 28—President Nixon asks Congress to 
appropriate $2.6 billion for economic and 
military foreign aid in fiscal 1970; this is 
the smallest overall request in the pro- 
gram’s history. 


Government 
May 5—The Treasury announces that it has 
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imposed “countervailing duties” on imports 
of steel products from Italy to offset Italian 
subsidies on these items. 

May 6—In a message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent suggests a government food program 
at an eventual annual cost of $1 billion. It 
is estimated that this campaign against 
hunger will cost $270 million at first. 

A lengthy critical report on the Safe- 
guard missile defense system is issued under 
the sponsorship of Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy (D., Mass.); it describes the Safe- 
guard system as unworkable. 

May 10—The House Ethics Committee makes 
public reports by members of the House 
on their outside financial interests. 

May 13—The President asks Congress to set 
up a lottery to replace the current system 
of selecting draftees for military service; 
19-year-olds would be subject to call first. 

May 14—99 Senators file reports on their 
outside financial interests. 

The Department of Labor makes public 
details of the largest single job-training 
contract ever negotiated—a contract with 
the Chrysler Corporation for $13.8 million 
to train 4,450 hardcore unemployed over 
the next 2 years. 

May 19—The President announces that he 
plans to name New Hampshire lawyer John 
N. Nassikas as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission; he intends to renom- 
inate Aubrey Wagner as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

May 27—-The President asks Congress to turn 
the Post Office Department into a self- 
sustaining government-owned corporation 
administered by a 9-man board of direc- 
tors, over which Congress would have only 
limited control. 

May 29—The President establishes the En- 
vironmental Quality Council, a Cabinet- 
level agency, to study pollution problems. 


Labor 

May 1—Because of strikes in 6 states, the 
General Motors Corporation reveals that 
car and truck production fell 5.3 per cent 
in April, 1969, compared to April, 1968. 
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No progress toward settling the strikes is 
reported. 

South Carolina Governor Robert E. Mc- 
Nair declares a state of emergency in 
Charleston because of the continuing strike 
of Negro hospital workers at the State 
Medical College Hospital and Charleston 
County Hospital; a curfew is also imposed. 
More than 400 workers seek recognition 
of their union plus pay increases and an 
end to discriminatory practices. South 
Carolina law prohibits state institutions 
from negotiating with labor unions. 

May 16—Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz reveals that he has relaxed the pro- 
posed federal industrial health and safety 
standards for the nation’s coal miners; the 
original standards were proposed by former 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, and 
were delayed for restudy by the Nixon 
administration. 

May 25—Chicago school teachers end their 
strike which began May 22; this was the 
first such strike in the city’s history. 

May 26—An alliance of the United Automo- 
bile Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is formally inaugurated. 


Military Policy 

May 5—The Department of Defense admits 
that its estimate of the cost of the Safe- 
guard missile defense system was under- 
stated by $1.2 billion—the cost of the nu- 
clear warheads for the system. Including 
the cost of the nuclear warheads, the system 
will cost some $7.8 billion. 

May 6—Navy Secretary John H. Chafee an- 
nounces that the Navy will take “no dis- 
ciplinary action” against any member of 
the espionage ship Pueblo; he overrules a 
Navy court of inquiry recommendation 

` that two Pueblo officers be courtmartialed. 
(See Korean Crisis, Current History, Mar., 
1968, p. 177.) 

May 8—At a public hearing of a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee, Brigadier Gen- 
eral James A. Hebler pledges that the Army 
will delay until May 13 its decision on 
shipping poison gas by rail across the coun- 
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try for disposal. The Army proposes to 
ship 27,000 tons of World War II cylinders 
containing the gas to Earle, New Jersey, 
for reloading onto 4 Liberty ships which 
will be sunk 250 miles out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Critics charge that the Army plan 
is a “very hazardous operation” because of 
the danger to human and animal life if the 
cylinders leak. 

May 14—The New York Times reports that 
in a confidential report, the Government 
Accounting Office has charged the Army 
with accelerating the $1,3 billion Sheridan 
armored vehicle program in May, 1966, 
to avoid “adverse political and budgetary 
impacts,” although it was not sure that 
ammunition for the vehicle’s guns would 
work. It reportedly charges that for the 
same reason—to avoid review by the 
Bureau of the Budget and civilian analysts 
in the Defense Department—the Army also 
spent $250 million on a new version of the 
still unusable M-60 heavy tank. 

In hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee, Arkansas Senator 
J. William Fulbright (D.) charges that al- 
though the Department of Defense prom- 
ised Jast month that it would not deploy 
the missile defense system until it had been 
authorized to do so by Congress, it is al- 
ready proceeding with production of some 
items that will be used in the system. Ful- 
bright says the Pentagon attitude “borders 
on irresponsibility toward the legislative 
branch.” | 

May 19—Senator Hugh Scott (R., Pa.) says 
that the Department of Defense has temp- 
orarily withdrawn its request for permission 
to ship 27,000 tons of poison gas across the 
country. 

May 20—The Army drops court martial 
charges against the last 3 of 8 soldiers at 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina, who were 
charged in March with “the serious offense” 
of speaking publicly against the war in 
Vietnam. The men are to receive “un- 
desirable” discharges. 

May 21—Three Army officials admit to the 
House Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Natural Resources that due to an accident, 
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6,000 sheep in Skull Valley, Utah, were 
killed in early 1968 by nerve gas being 
tested at the Dugway Proving Ground. 
During the investigations in 1968, the Army 
repeatedly denied this charge. 


Politics 
‘(See also Race Relations) 


May 14—The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union ends its connection with 
the Liberal party; 25 years ago, it was one 
of the founders of the party. The I.L.G.- 
W.U. criticizes the Liberal party’s endorse- 
ment of New York Mayor John Lindsay for 
reelection. 

May 15—Twenty-four Republican U.S. 
Senators announce support for Lindsay in 
his campaign for reelection; on June 17, 
Lindsay will face Republican State Senator 
John Marchi in a fight for the Republican 


nomination. 


Race Relations 


May 4— James Forman, representing the Na- 
tional Black Economic Development Con- 
ference, intrudes into the altar area of New 
York City’s Riverside Church and halts 
services while he reads demands for rep- 
arations to Negroes from religious organi- 
zations; his group is asking the nation’s 
churches for some $500 million. 

May 6—Howard Lee is elected mayor of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; he will be the 
first Negro mayor of a predominantly white 
North Carolina city in the 20th century. 

May 13—In Fayette, Mississippi, Charles 
Evers wins the Democratic nomination for 
mayor; victory is also assured for more 
than 12 other Negroes in the state’s Demo- 
cratic primary elections. 


Science and Space 


May 11—A spokesman for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency (NASA) 
reveals that NASA is considering relaxing 
the precautions to be taken against the 
possible spread of alien organisms that 
might be brought back from the moon by 
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the Apollo 11 spaceflight. The new plan 
calls for “airing out” the Apollo 11 space- 
men in the ocean and then quarantining 
them. 

May 18—The Apollo 10 spacecraft is 
launched toward the moon with 3 space- 
men aboard. 

May 26—The Apollo 10 astronauts land 
safely and accurately after a successful 
flight; they orbited the moon 31 times and 
descended to within 9 miles of the moon’s 
surface. 


Student Unrest 


May 1—A district court judge in East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., fines 169 defendents for 
criminal trespass in the occupation of a 
Harvard University building April 9, 1969. 
All but 25 of those fined are Harvard Uni- 
versity students. 

After warrants for their arrest have been 
signed in the State Supreme Court, some 
100 student demonstrators at Columbia 
University leave 2 buildings they had 
occupied. 

May 2—The faculty, students and adminis- 
trative staff of Amherst College ask Presi- 
dent Nixon to “address more effectively, 
massively and persistently the major social 
and foreign problems of our society” ; other- 
wise, they warn, campus turmoil will con- 
tinue. | 

May 9—At Dartmouth College, 45 young 
men and women are sentenced to 30-day 
jail terms and are fined $100 each for re- 
fusing to leave a college building in re- 
sponse to a court order. 

May 10—President Nixon, Vice President 
Spiro Agnew and other key officials discuss 
the problem of campus disorder. 

May 12—Some 50 white and black seminar- 
lans occupy a building and close Union 
Theological Seminary to support James 
Forman’s demand for reparations from the 
nation’s churches and synagogues. (See 
also Race Relations. ) 

May 13—The trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity vote to abolish R.O.T.C. at the uni- 
versity. 

Twenty students are indicted on arson 
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charges because of their alleged criminal 
activities at Brooklyn College. f 

May 17—Students riot at Southern University 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Itis estimated 
that some 1,000 of the 8,000 students are 
involved. 

May 18—Six persons are arrested and several 
are Injured on the 4th day of protests at 
the University of California’s Berkeley 
campus. 

May 21—Faculty members at the University 
of California at Berkeley boycott classes to 
protest a National Guard tear gas attack 
that swept the campus May 20. Since 
May 15, there have been more than 100 
injuries on both sides; 1 bystander has 
died of gunshot wounds inflicted by a 
sheriffs deputy; hundreds have been 
arrested. - 

May 23—In Greensboro, North Carolina, 
police and National Guardsmen use tear 
gas to disperse armed students who have 
been firing on them since May 21; unrest 
began in an all-Negro high school and 
spread to North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State University, a Negro col- 
lege. One student has been killed and 
five policemen have been wounded. The 
university has been closed and a curfew 
has been declared in Greensboro. 

May 26—The Faculty Senate of City College 
(New York) begins a careful study of the 
dual admissions proposal tentatively 
adopted May 23 after discussions between 
representatives of the college and Negro 
and Puerto Rican student protesters; the 
tentative agreement provides that by the 
fall of 1970, half the freshman class will 
be admitted from slum neighborhoods with- 
out regard to academic standing. The 
college has been closed sporadically in the 
past few weeks because of continuing 
violence. 


Supreme Court 


May 4—JLife magazine publishes an article 
charging that in 1966 Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Abe Fortas accepted, and later re- 
turned, a $20,000 fee from the family 
foundation of Louis E. Wolfson, an indus- 
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trialist subsequently imprisoned for stock 
manipulation. Fortas was appointed to 
the Supreme Court in 1965. 

May 14—Abe Fortas resigns from the Su- 
preme Court although he maintains that 
there was no “wrongdoing” on his part in 
his relationship with Louis Wolfson. Yes- 
terday, steps were taken in the House of 
Representatives that might have led to 
impeachment proceedings against Fortas. 

May 19—The Court rules unanimously that 
the federal marijuana tax laws violate the 
Fifth Amendment against self-incrimina- 
tion. 

The Court rules 6 to 2 that the federal 
government is not liable for damages by 
federal troops to private buildings during a 
riot. 

May 21—President Nixon names Warren 
Earl Burger, a judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, as 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Burger has taken 
a strong stand for law and order and is 
known as a moderate on civil rights cases. 

May 22—At a news conference, the President 
says that because of the controversy over 
Justice Abe Fortas, he will not appoint a 
close personal or political friend to the 
Fortas vacancy. 

May 23—Justice William Douglas resigns as 
president and director of the Albert Parvin 
Foundation, a $12,000-a-year post. 


Trust Territories 


May 1—Walter J. Hickel, Secretary of the 
Interior, flies to the Pacific ‘Trust Territory 
of Micronesia, with suggestions for stronger 
self-government and economic aid for the 
islands. ‘The territory, made up of 2,141 
small islands covering 3 million miles, was 
placed under U.S. jurisdiction after World 
War II through a trustee arrangement with 
the U.N. Under terms of the arrangement, 
the U.S. may establish military bases there. 


VATICAN, THE 


May i—Final ceremonies are held in St. 
Peter’s Basilica at the end of the 4-day 
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consistory creating 33 new cardinals, the 
largest group ever elevated at one time. 

May 2—Pope Paul VI names John Cardinal 
Wright, a U.S. bishop, to head the Congre- 
gation of the Clergy, providing for super- 
vision of the welfare of priests. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF (North) 


(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(South) 


(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


May 7—Four of the political parties of South 
Vietnam agree to name their anti-Com- 
munist coalition front the “Social Demo- 
cratic Nationalist Front.’ They will meet 
May 25. The organization is being formed 
at the request of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. 

May 25—The pro-government political coali- 
tion meets in Saigon. ‘The organization 
will be directed by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. The organization is made up of 
conservative centrists and Roman Catholic 
refugees from North Vietnam. Buddhists 
and liberal groups have refused to join the 
organization. 


YEMEN 


May 1—President Abdul Rahman al-Iryani 
states that the 6-year old civil war between 
royalists and republicans has ended. There 
has been no fighting since December, 1968. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 11—President Tito, in a speech before 
a Yugoslav crowd, declares that Yugoslavia 
does not recognize the Soviet doctrine of 
limited sovereignty which was formulated 
following the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
last year. 
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In the last of a 3-issue set on United States military commitments, 8 articles 


evaluate the history and scope of United States commitments in Asia. 


The in- 


troductory article shows that “United States involvement in China was neither 


sudden nor accidental. ... 
States involvement in Asia...” 


The historical record helps to explain United 


Before Pearl Harbor 


By WALTER LAFEBER 
Professor of History, Cornell University 


OR NEARLY a century before Pearl 

Harbor, Americans sought riches and 

empire in the Far East. The events of 
December 7, 1941, climaxed that quest, but 
did not signal the denouement. The momen- 
tum of history was too strong, and the United 
States resumed the quest after 1945 with in- 
creased power, better strategy and greater 
disasters. The present American dilemmas in 
Asia, and particularly the deadlocks in the 
relations between the United States and 
China, must be explained in the context of 
125 years of Sino-American relations. The 
burdens which that history imposes will not 
be easily lifted. Not even a people so favored 
as the Americans can begin a new day in 
foreign policy by pretending that the obliga- 
tions, prejudices and ambitions of the day 
before no longer matter. 

In that sense, United States involvement 
with the Far East can be traced back well 
before the 1840’s when the first Sino-Ameri- 
can treaty (the Treaty of Wanghai, July 3, 
1844) was formally signed. The term “Far 
East,” indeed, is misleading, for Americans 
have always regarded China as an extension 
of their own drive west for empire. Frederick 
Jackson Turner wrote in the 1890's that the 
interest of his countrymen in the affairs of 


the western Pacific was not accidental, but 
was the natural outcome of their settlement of 
the western plains. 

Until the 1840s, perhaps, the use of the 
European view that Asia lay to the east was 
of some relevance to United States thinking; 
thereafter several events reshaped that per- 
ception. California and Oregon were settled 
and brought within the Union, giving the 
United States direct access to the Pacific. A 
spirit of Manifest Destiny gripped the coun- 
try, allowing empire-builders to justify the 
war with Mexico and the taking of the West 
Coast as only a part of an irresistible march 
across the continent to the Pacific and beyond. 
This spirit was evident in the accelerating in- 
dustrial revolution that marked the decade 
and created a business complex that would 
view China as the last and greatest of all 
markets. The spirit was also embodied in 
the American missionaries who were the 
products of the nation’s drive for reform and 
sanctity in many areas of society (particularly, 
of course, in regard to slavery), and who, in 
the century which followed, led the penetra- 
tion of China for American secular as well as 
spiritual interests. 

Perhaps these changes were best symbolized 
by Asa Whitney, a hard-driving entrepreneur 
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dedicated to the building of the transconti- 
nental railroad in the 1840’s. Whitney ex- 
emplified what historian Charles Vevier has 
labelled American Continentalism. This 
philosophy held that the great Mississippi 
Valley must be developed for two reasons. 
It would provide an area of production whose 
immense surpluses could be marketed abroad 
and thus suck wealth from around the world 
into the United States. It would also be a 
bridge between east and west, the vital link 
of a great highway which could carry the 
products of Europe, the eastern United States 
and the valley itself to Pacific ports and hence 
to the fabled markets of Asia. As Missouri 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton bragged, the 
legendary “road to Cathay” would be opened 
through the heartland of the United States. 
(It is not a coincidence that the Midwest has 
been the most vocal section in demanding the 
restoration of pre-1949 China.) The first 
formal diplomatic step occurred in 1844, 
when Commissioner Caleb Cushing negoti- 
ated the Treaty of Wanghai, with China 
guaranteeing United States ships entry into 
ports which the Chinese had opened to the 
British the year before. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


These and subsequent events must also be 
placed in another historical context. Since 
at least the seventeenth century, men have 
argued that the course of empire has moved 
historically from east to west. Americans 
seized upon this belief, using it to justify their 
hope that inevitably the New World would 
rise as the Old World declined, and using it 
also to justify their involvement in Asian 
affairs. For if power did move westward 
(and a superficial reading of history seemed 
to indicate that the imperial centers had 
moved from Asia Minor to Greece to Rome 
to Paris to London and then to the United 
States), then it followed that the western 
Pacific would be the next cockpit of inter- 
national power. This moved such Americans 
as historian Brooks Adams (at the turn of 
the twentieth century) and founder of Time- 
Life Inc. Henry Luce (in 1941) to conclude 
that the American future depended largely 
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on the control or at least the westernization 
of the Orient and especially of China. 

Perhaps no American statesman held this 
view more strongly than William Seward. 
He was one of the leading Whig and Re- 
publican Senators in the 1850’s, ending his 
public career as Secretary of State for Abra- 
ham Lincoln and for Andrew Johnson be- 
tween 1861 and 1869. Seward wrote that he 
saw power moving east to west through pre- 
cisely that nation whose foreign policies he 
would direct. A visit to the Seward home in 
Auburn, New York, is revealing for this rea- 
son. A visitor scanning the library is struck 
by the New Yorker’s interest in British im- 
perial events which, in the mid-nineteenth 
century, centered on India and China. The 
house also contains shelves of fine dishes and 
other mementos from Asia, many of which 
Seward obtained during his trips overseas. 
This was the atmosphere in which he lived: 

His belief in the United States destiny in 
Asia became a reality when, in 1867, he ne- 
gotiated the purchase of Alaska from Russia 
for $7.2 million. At the time this territory 
was called the ‘“‘drawbridge to Asia,” and cer- 
tainly Seward viewed the triumph partially 
in that perspective. The following year he 
negotiated (with Anson Burlingame, former 
United States Minister to China and at that 
time the envoy of the Emperor of China) a 
treaty which enlarged United States com- 
mercial rights in China and allowed for the 
immigration of Chinese into the United 
States. Seward could look back at his ac- 
complishments with considerable satisfaction. 
He had found Chinese markets for the bur- 
geoning American industry, brought in cheap 
labor, removed the threat of an ambitious 
Russia operating on the North American 
continent, opened up new avenues to Asia, 
all this time, of course, helping Lincoln to 
preserve the Union, which in the future could 
profit from such diplomacy. 

He made one further fundamental contri- 
bution to American policy. Until the 1860’s, 
there was a question as to which diplomatic 
tactics would best accomplish the goals of 
American empire in the Far East. The 
choices had to be made from two sets of al- 


ternatives: the United States could cooperate 
with European powers in developing China 
or it could try to go it alone; and Americans 
could use force to obtain their objectives 
or could attempt to use non-military tactics 
which, hopefully, would set them apart from 
and above the European gunboat diplomats in 
the minds of Chinese officials. Seward chose 
to cooperate with the Europeans and to join 
them in their use of force, particularly in re- 
gard to affairs during the 1860’s in Japan 
and Korea. 

United States policies with China pro- 
ceeded to move along the course which Se- 
ward had charted.* During the 32 years that 
followed the Alaska Purchase, the United 
States established an island chain which could 
be utilized by commerce or a fighting navy. 
Midway was obtained in 1867; then the mag- 
nificent harbor of Pago Pago in Samoa was 
acquired in 1878; Pearl Harbor was leased in 
1887; and the entire Hawaiian chain was 
annexed m June, 1898. Hawaii became part 
of the United States during the three-month 
war with Spain in 1898. That conflict’s pri- 
mary result was the annexation of the Philip- 
pines in February, 1899. Absorbing the 
Philippines not only completed the island- 
chain of bases, but occurred within the con- 
text of an international power struggle over 
China. That struggle explains why the 
United States annexed the Philippines and 
opened. the twentieth century by sending 
Marines to the mainland of China itself. 


POWER STRUGGLE IN CHINA 


With the defeat of China by Japan in a 
short struggle in 1894-1895, Japan emerged 
as a leading world power and the Chinese 
empire could finally be seen clearly as a 
crumbling shell. Germany, Russia, France 
and Great Britain entered a quick, dramatic 
race for supremacy in the vital market and 
raw material regions in and around China, 
threatening to lop off parts of China and 
close those sections to other nations, so that 
the victors could enjoy undisturbed exploita- 


1 Historian Tyler Dennett wrote in the 1920’s 
that no official added anything essential to United 
States policy towards China after Seward retired. 
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tion of Chinese raw materials and markets. 

The administration of William McKinley 
realized that these European policies threat- 
ened the traditional United States policy of 
keeping China whole and open to all powers. 
Americans had just endured the terrible eco- 
nomic depression and social instability of the 
1890’s, and key businessmen and public offi- 
cials believed that the Chinese market was 
essential for long-term American prosperity. 
With its new industrial prowess, moreover, 
the United States could easily compete for 
markets in China with other powers as long 
as there was a “fair field and no favor,” as 
Secretary of State John Hay phrased it. The 
United States wanted no part of a colonial 
scramble on the Asian mainland. 

On September 6, 1899, Secretary Hay form- 
ally declared the Open Door policy when he 
asked Great Britain, Germany and Russia 
(and, shortly afterwards, France, Japan and 
Italy) to agree that in any European sphere 
of interest which already existed in China, 
equality would be guaranteed to all in the 
application of harbor and railroad levies and, 
further, that the Chinese government should 
be recognized as the legitimate collector of 
tariffs within the government’s realm. 

Ten months later, Hay and McKinley con- 
fronted an anti-Western uprising in China 
led by a fanatical sect called Boxers. Officials 
in Washington correctly feared that European 
powers would use the rebellion as an excuse 
to send in troops to partition desirable parts’ 
of China. On July 3, 1900, Hay once again 
asked the other powers to agree to a formula 
which would pledge them to “preserve Chi- 
nese territorial and administrative entity” and 
“safeguard for the world the principle of 
equal and impartial trade with all parts of 
the Chinese Empire.” On August 14, foreign 
troops—including United States Marines—— 
landed to protect foreign legations, and 
attempted to restore order. 

Seward’s policies, modified by Hay and 
McKinley, faced grave tests from two sides. 
For the first time, the threat of Chinese revo- 
lution became real. The United States hur- 
ried to join the other powers in eradicating 
the Boxers and restabilizing parts of China, 
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for‘only in a settled non-revolutionary China 
could the Open Door policy work. But the 
major powers were not united. Great Britain 
and Japan allied in 1902 to confront the grow- 
ing Russian challenge to British control in 
India and Japanese interests in Manchuria 
and Korea. The United States favored the 
British and Japanese, in part because of a 
common hatred for and fear of the Czar’s 
government, and also because Washington 
officials mistakenly assumed that Japan shared 
a long-run commitment to the Open Door 
and could be depended upon to beat off any 
Russian threats to the “fair field and no 
favor” principle. This assumed a relative 
balance of power between Japan and Russia. 
That premise was destroyed in 1905 when 
the Japanese defeated the Russians in a short 
conflict and set off the revolutionary events 
which would topple the Czar’s regime 12 
years later. 

By 1907, the Japanese were the dominant 
power in Asia. ‘The British empire acqui- 
esced as Japan made a protectorate of Korea 
and began closing the door to Manchuria. 
No important American counseled the aban- 
donment of China. The United States could 
either cooperate with the Japanese in Asia or 
attempt to contain Japan; the latter choice 
might ultimately mean using force to stop 
Tokyo from closing the door to China. Eco- 
nomic, Missionary and international power 
considerations required a United States com- 
mitment. The already voluminous historical 
record that revealed the development of Sino- 
American ties could not be expunged. 

The long love affair which many Americans 
believed they were having with China now 
became a three-way relationship and, as in 
most such love triangle situations, it could be 
guaranteed that at any given moment two of 
the participants could be counted on to hate 
the third. The only question was the cir- 
cumstances that would dictate the pairing off. 


WORLD WAR | 

With the advent of World War I, the 
United States attempted to stand with China 
against Japan. 
European powers determination to bleed one 


Taking advantage of the ° 
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another thousands of miles from China, 
Japan conquered several German holdings on 
the Chinese periphery; then, in the fall and 
winter of 1914-1915, she attempted to put 
China under de facto Japanese control by 
handing Peking the Twenty-One Demands. 
These demands would have given Japan a 
large measure of contro] over Chinese police, 
financial and military policies and would 
also have given her large economic conces- 
sions, 

President Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion, after some initial and nearly fatal fum- 
blings, vigorously protested the Japanese 
policy, but it was British pressure that finally 
forced Japan to retreat. Two years later, 
when the United States entered World War 
I, British power had greatly diminished. 
With American attention riveted on France, 
Japan was without a real power check in the 
Far East. In the autumn of 1917, however, 
the United States and Japan agreed (in the 
Lansing-Ishii Notes) that “Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to 
which her possessions are contiguous.” In 
return, the Japanese promised, in a secret 
protocol to the agreements, that they would 
not take advantage of the European conflict 
to make new demands upon China. 

‘The Lansing-Ishii Notes heralded a 15-year 
period of United States-Japanese cooperation 
on the problem of handling China. Differ- 
ences did appear, particularly when the 
Japanese insisted at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence that they must retain the former Ger- 
man possession of Shantung, which the Chi- 
nese claimed as part of their own ancient 
empire. The Japanese position particularly 
compromised President Wilson’s widely publi- 
cized policy of self-determination, and the 
President’s failure to force Japan to return 
Shantung in 1919 was one reason why the 
United States Senate then rejected the Wil- 
sonian settlement. The Shantung question, 
however, paled in significance in the light of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the May, 
1919, revolutionary movement in China itself. 

Those two upheavals led the officials in 
Tokyo and Washington to formulate common 
policies to deal with China. The keynote 


was sounded at the Washington Naval Con- 
ference of 1921-1922. This conference laid 
down the guidelines which United States 
policy-makers, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, would follow throughout the entire in- 
terwar period. It also raised important ques- 
tions about the so-called “isolationist” policy 
of the Republicans. The conference not only 
produced a political agreement which the 
United States happily signed, but created an 
international power alignment which the 
United States pledged to uphold. 

The Americans scored first with the Four- 
Power Pact, in which the United States, 
Japan, France and Great Britain agreed to 
respect each other’s rights in the Pacific and 
to refer disputes to a joint conference. This 
agreement ended the 19-year-old Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, thereby freeing Washing- 
ton officials from the fear that in any future 
disputes they would have to face a formally 
allied British-Japanese coalition. The next 
victory was the Five-Power Treaty, signed 
February 6, 1922, by the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, which es- 
tablished a capital ship ratio of 5-5—3-1.75- 
1.75 among the powers. The first three na- 
tions also agreed not to construct new naval 
bases or fortifications west of Hawaii, north 
of Singapore, or south of Japan. 

United States naval officers bitterly fought 
this agreement, for they understood that 
Japan would emerge as the paramount naval 
power in the western Pacific. Their com- 
plaints made little headway, and Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes apparently 
systematically excluded military officers from 
any important role at the conference. 
Hughes was willing to accept what the Five- 
Power agreement implied: a tripartite di- 
vision of the world, with Japan dominant in 
the western Pacific, the United States para- 
mount in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
three victorious European powers controlling 
Europe. Together, the five powers would 
stabilize world affairs, that is, contain revolu- 
tions and make the world safe for their own 
methods of international development. 

For China, the meaning of this pact became 
clear in the formulation of the Nine-Power 
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Treaty at Washington. Signed by the ‘five 
major powers plus Belgium, Portugal, China 
and the Netherlands, this document became 
the only formal, specific affirmation of the 
Open Door policy ever agreed upon by these 
major powers. The signatories agreed to re- 


spect the 


sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China, [and] to 
use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and indus- 
try of all nations throughout the territory of 
China, 


When the Chinese delegation attempted to 
regain for China some control over her own 
tariffs and also over foreigners within China, 
the other powers, led by the United States, 
refused. 

At Washington, the United States agreed 
to give Japan naval control of the western 
Pacific in return for Japan’s promise to main- 
tain the Open Door in China. Two assump- 
tions of this agreement are crucial in under- 
standing the 20 years between the conference 
and Pearl Harbor. First, both powers feared 
the revolution which was picking up speed in 
China, but they believed that they could re- 
turn to the pre-Boxer China by treating the 
Chinese in the traditional manner. China was 
viewed as passive; she was the bone in the 
middle, as Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau aptly characterized China a 
decade later. Second, the United States 
assumed that with the Nine-Power agreement 
signed and sealed, Japan could be depended 
upon to cooperate with and protect the his- 
toric United States interests in China. Or 
as a young, aspiring New York politician, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, phrased the policy 
in the early 1920's, the United States and 
Japan would march shoulder to shoulder in 
developing Asia. 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


Both assumptions were wrecked within 10 
years. By 1924, the Russian Bolshevik gov- 
ernment was committed to aiding the Chinese 
revolutionaries. ‘The Chinese needed little 
help. The success of their revolution was 
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marked by intense anti-foreign outbreaks, 
particularly against missionaries, between 
1925 and 1927. In 1927, Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged as the dominant figure within the 
Nationalist organization, broke with Russia, 
and drove the Chinese Communists out of 
the movement. The United States reaction 
to Chiang’s triumph was confused and in- 
consistent, shaped no doubt by the chaos 
within China herself. 

By 1930, President Herbert Hoover and 
Secretary of State Henry Stimson mistrusted 
the Chinese and preferred to cooperate with 
Japan to keep China open and as stable as 
possible. At the London Naval Conference 
of 1930, the United States agreed to grant 
the Japanese request for complete parity in 
submarines and an improved position in 
destroyers and cruisers. The basic assump- 
tion, that Japan could be depended upon by 
the United States, still prevailed. Indeed, 
in the context of the revolutions in Russia 
and China, Americans wanted to believe this 
more than ever before. 

Consequently when the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria in September, 1931, the United 
States reaction was less than inspired. The 
invasion had been triggered by an explosion 
along the track of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way near Mukden where the Japanese were 
in control. Toyko claimed that the rails had 
been blown up by Chinese soldiers. With this 
explanation, the Japanese interpreted the in- 
cident as another anti-foreign outbreak and 
thereby played neatly to the fears of Stimson 
and Hoover—fears that unless they were 
brought under control the Chinese National- 
ists would succeed in driving out all foreign 
interests from China. Indeed, in 1929, 
when a similar incident developed between 
the Russians and the Chinese, Stimson had 
supported the Russians (although the United 
States did not recognize that the Moscow 
government existed officially) because of his 
fear that to do otherwise would encourage 
the Chinese to undertake further actions 
against foreign interests. 

Trapped between this traditional fear and 
the growing realization that Japan was carry- 
ing out a systematic policy aimed at con- 
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quering the whole of Manchuria, Hoover and 
Stimson hesitated. As the President com- 
mented in one conversation with members of 
his Gabinet, he sympathized with the Jap- 
anese because they were confronted with a 
Bolshevik Russia on one flank and the possi- 
bility of a Bolshevik Ghina on the other flank. 
As the Japanese attack spread in January 
and February, 1932, Stimson pressed for 
counteraction. The President blocked any 
use of military or economic coercion. The 
use of such force might temporarily slow up 
the Japanese, but it would surely be double- 
edged, for it would declare bankrupt the 
assumption of United States policy which 
had guided American diplomats in Asian 
affairs since 1921 and, moreover, it could lead 
to war with Japan. Stimson consequently 
settled for an announcement on January 7, 
1932, that the United States would not recog- 
nize any 
situation or any treaty or agreement entered into 
between [Japan and China] which may impair 
the treaty rights of the United States or its citi- 
zens in China, including those which relate to the 
sovereignty, the independence, or the territorial 
and administrative integrity of the Republic of 
China, or to the international policy relative to 
China, commonly known as the open-door policy. 
A month later this “non-recognition doc- 
trine” was coupled with another policy, which 
was announced in a letter from Stimson to 
Senate leader William Borah. Stimson 
warned that the Washington Conference 
treaties were interrelated; that is, if Japan 
violated the Open Door provisions of the 
Nine-Power treaty, the United States would 
be free of the restrictions written into the 
naval arrangements of the Five-Power Pact. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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“Military exigencies had been great catalysts for change along the far side 
of the Pacific basin. ...In the vast area of former European colonial holdings, 
our military policies ultimately took on a subtler and more consciously political 


afterglow.” 


World War II in Asia 


By Ross N. BERKES 
Director, School of Politics and International Relations, 
University of Southern California 


N THE LONG, confusing year that stretched 

between the summers of 1940 and 1941, 

the United States groped uncertainly 
for a role in the high drama of world events 
—something clear and simple, heroic and 
decisive, something to end the dissonance and 
tentativeness of its policies and objectives. It 
might never have resolved the dilemma with- 
out the unfriendly hand of Japan at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

At one blow, by temporarily crippling the 
United States fleet, Japan inadvertently saved 
us from turning ultimately to an Alice-in- 
Wonderland war plan called Rainbow 5— 
something which, in the colorful imagery of 
a scornful Samuel E. Morison, could well 
have sent the ill-prepared fleet “lumbering 
across the Pacific, very likely to be sunk in 
deep water by Japanese bombers based on 
the Marshall Islands.”? 

Diplomatically and militarily, the United 
States was hardly ready to play a leading role 
in Asia in the middle of 1941, but it seized 
the role anyhow, daring Japan by an em- 
bargo to choose between conquest in South- 
east Asia and abandonment of her aggres- 
sive ways. Seeing it all now, through later 
memoirs and historians’ accounts, almost 
everyone expected Japan to elect the former. 


1 Samuel Eliot Morison, Strategy and Compro- 
mise (Boston: Little, Brown, 1958), p. 68. 


2 Memo to the Secretary of War, Henry Stimson, 
quoted in Jules Davids, America and the World of 
ae ae (New York: Random House, 1960), 
p. 220. 
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Of course, there remained such questions as 
to how and where Japan would strike, and 
whether such action would bring us into the 
war willy-nilly. Ironically, we even antici- 
pated the how and where by nearly a year, 
for as Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
wrote on January 24, 1941: “If war eventu- 
ates with Japan, it is believed easily possible 
that hostilities would be initiated by a sur- 
prise attack upon the Fleet or the Naval Base 
at Pearl Harbor.’ To be sure, other al- 
ternatives were as “easily possible,” and these 
were suggested no less frequently, but it is 
unsettling to see such a statement staring 
back at us now, however disguised it was as 
somewhat idle prophecy. 

One of the bigger United States ploys dur- 
ing this year of confusion in the Pacific was 
to move the fleet from San Diego to Hawaii, 
ostensibly for annual maneuvers, and then to 
keep it there at the insistence of President 
Franklin Roosevelt for its presumed “deter- 
rent effect” on Japan. In a way the United 
States was stymied, for after Japan and the 
Axis powers signed the Tripartite Pact in 
September, 1940, the State Department ad- 
visers felt that the fleet could not return to 
the mainland without Japan interpreting the 
move as an American retreat. The com- 
manding admiral, James O. Richardson, re- 
mained unimpressed by such sophistry, but 
in clashing with Roosevelt he lost, and was 
soon replaced by Husband E. Kimmel. 

Throughout this delicate period, United 
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States military leaders were patently nervous 
and unhappy, not least because Roosevelt 
was playing his own game with the most im- 
portant military asset the United States had 
at the time: the Pacific Fleet. The United 
States could not afford to have it embroiled 
halfway around the world if the Axis powers 
took over the French Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean fleets, and the United States was 
likely to find the fleet so embroiled if Japan 
decided to move against the Philippines. 
Adding to the confusion, the United States 
was about to reverse one of the premises 
underlying its entire Far Eastern strategy: 
the simple if somewhat embarrassing premise 
that in case of war with Japan, the Philip- 
pines could not be defended. What was 
changing the premise were the B-17’s, and 
the prospect that we could position enough 
of these Flying Fortresses in the Philippines 
by the spring of 1942 to make the islands 
defensible. 

Pearl Harbor changed all that and more. 
The first of the wartime associates to react 
was Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
who called a conference in Chungking on 
December 17, 1941, to include the British— 
and even the Russians if they chose to attend 
—in the hope of getting the major anti-Axis 
powers to concentrate on the war in Asia. 
The United States government, concerned 
with the struggle General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was having in the Philippines, seemed 
favorably disposed toward emphasizing the 
necessity for a vigorous response in the Far 
East. This alarmed the British, particularly 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, whose 
interest in deploying British (or even Ameri- 
can) forces against the Japanese was never 
very great, at least not until the war in 
Europe had been won. 

Following the Chungking meeting came 
the first of the Churchill-Roosevelt confer- 
ences, known by the code name Arcadia, and 
held in Washington beginning December 22, 
1941, Arcadia was a remarkable conference, 
not only for its results (which included the 
“Europe-first” strategy), but also for the pre- 
emptive way it implied that strategic deci- 
sions for the Pacific war would be an Anglo- 
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American monopoly. Australia, for one, 
smarted severely because of the continuance 
of parental prerogatives exercised by the 
British. Less than 100 days later, quietly 
supported by the United States, Australian 
statesmanship managed to dislodge Great 
Britain from her preferential role in Pacific 
war councils and commands. It did so 
largely through the creation of a command 
structure in the Pacific to succeed the Aus- 
tralian - British - Dutch - American (ABDA) 
Command established at Arcadia and placed 
under British Lieutenant General Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell. 

General Wavell assumed command on 
January 15, 1942. Neither his authority nor 
his influence extended to MacArthur’s be- 
leaguered command in the Philippines, or to 
the China theater under the ostensibly su- 
preme command of Chiang Kai-shek. The 
only two capital ships the British had in the 
entire Asian theater were already lost, sunk 
east of Singapore in the first days of the war, 
and Wavell’s unhappy task became one of 
desperate stands and no less desperate evacu- 
ations throughout the south and southwest 
Pacific. Concerned almost to the point of 
fixation with the defense of Singapore, the 
British were comforted that Wavell would at 
least not drain away the remaining strength 
of his command trying to save either Burma 
or the Philippines. Yet he did attempt to 
divert one or both of the blooded Australian 
divisions being called back from the Medi- 
terranean. He ordered them to Burma, 
whereupon the Australian government chal- 
lenged and ultimately countermanded the 
order, arguing that the troops were needed 
at home, not in Burma where they might well 
be destroyed in a hopeless defensive battle. 

United States concern with the southwest 
Pacific in this period had two aspects: to 
preserve a lifeline from the United States to 
Australia, and to keep the Burma Road open 
as a way (indeed, the only way) to supply 
China so that she could remain in the fight 
against Japan. Wavell appealed for United 
States troops to help in the defense of Aus- 
tralia, but one of the Army’s chief planning 
officers for the Pacific, a Colonel Dwight 


Eisenhower, tried to insist—-at least for a 
while—that air support should be the extent 
of the United States military commitment in 
the southwest Pacific. 

Singapore fell one month from the day 
Wavell took over the ABDA Command. The 
shock and shame of it clung to the British 
conscience for the next three and a half years 
of war in the Pacific. Similarly, the fact that 
the United States was driven from the Philip- 
pines influenced American strategy. Soon the 
skein of General MacArthur's Pacific strategy 
began to reveal the strands of his concern that 
the road to Tokyo ran through, not around, 
the Philippines. 

At this point the crest of the Japanese 
wave had not yet passed; Burma, Ceylon, 
what remained of the Dutch East Indies, New 
Guinea, the antipodes themselves, and the 
eastern island chain protecting them, were 
the critical areas. John Curtin, the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, made a historic state- 
ment shortly after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, in effect informing the world 
that Australia would turn to the United 
States for protection and support. In a most 
memorable passage, he declared: “Australia 
looks to America free from the pangs about 
our traditional links of friendship with 
Britain. . . . We shall exert our energy 
toward shaping a plan with the United States 
as its keystone. ...” In the same speech, 
Curtin added a sequel to Australia’s uneasi- 
ness over the decision-making role of the 
Anglo-American Arcadia conference by main- 
taining that in the Pacific war, “the United 
States and Australia should have the fullest 
say in the direction of the fighting plan.”® 

On the very next day, Roosevelt announced 
that the United States would assist Australia 
and make her an operational base for United 
States forces. From then on, Australia 
played a key role in United States military 
planning. Even so, the Australian goal was 
not yet won, for Arcadia created the Anglo- 


3 The three quotations from or about the Curtin 
speech of December 27, 1941, are taken from 
Werner Levi, American-Australian Relations (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1947), 
p. 150, 

t Ibid., p. 154. 
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American Combined Chiefs of Staff, which 
was to consider matters of joint concern re- 
garding the Pacific war as well as all other 
matters of combined wartime planning. This 
could only subordinate Australia; thus, in 
the collapse of General Wavell’s efforts to 
make effective use of the ABDA Command 
against the onrushing Japanese, Australia and 
New Zealand met to create their own new 
strategic area and to invite a United States 
officer to take supreme operational command. 
A month later, the forceful Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, H. V. Evatt, presented the 
Australian-New Zealand plan to Washington. 
As one authority records it, the Australian 
Prime Minister paved the way for Evatt by a 
radio broadcast in which he complained that 
“even now, after ninety-five days of Japan’s 
staggering advance south, we have not ob- 
tained first-hand contact with America.’ 

Out of this defiant self-assertiveness, Aus- 
tralia got what she wanted. Spirited out of 
the Philippines on orders from Washington, 
General MacArthur turned up in Australia to 
assume command of the Allied forces in the 
southwest Pacific, with an Australian named 
as commander of the Allied Land Forces, and 
another American selected to head the Allied 
Air Forces. Moreover, a new Pacific war 
council was established with headquarters in 
Washington, composed of representatives 
from the United States, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, China and the 
Netherlands. 

All of this took place in March, 1942, as 
Japan reached and passed the crest of her 
“staggering advance south,” before the great 
naval battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
in the early summer and the New Guinea 
campaign a bit later. In the latter, the 
fighting was largely Australian and Ameri- 
can; in the former it was exclusively 
American. In essence, the Pacific theater had 
become an American theater. The United 
States made the decisions, and in large mea- 
sure fought the battles. What was left in 
eastern Asia in terms of British commitment 
and participation was soon to become an 
awkward perennial: Burma, and the on- 
again-off-again effort to reopen the Burma 
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Road. Churchill played the Burma card 
with consummate skill, dangling the threat of 
discarding it in the process of winning. Ameri- 
can support for just one more’North African, 
Middle East, Mediterranean enterprise. 
Otherwise—even including the vast and com- 
plicated China theater—Britain was out. of 
the Asian war. 

There remained, however, the wartime 
conferences between Churchill and Roosevelt, 
and the conferences at Teheran and Yalta 
where they met with Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin, and even the meeting at Cairo with 
Chiang Kai-shek. World War II, after all, 
was a global war with many fronts, and what 
happened on one front affected the others. 
A year passed between the Churchill-Roose- 
velt Arcadia meeting in Washington and their 
meeting in Casablanca in January, 1943. 
With the brilliant naval victories in the Coral 
Sea and at Midway, and the grim but ulti- 
mately successful recapture of Guadalcanal in 
the Solomon Islands, the United States was 
building momentum for a huge offensive in 
the Pacific. The great issue at Casablanca 
was how the Americans could preserve and in- 
crease this momentum -and at the same time 
honor their obligations and meet British pleas 
for a greater development of United States 
military power in the European and Medi- 
terranean theaters. The American case, pre- 
sented firmly and simply by General George 
Marshall and Admiral Ernest J. King, was 
that unless the United States could retain 
its initiative against Japan, “a situation might 
arise which would necessitate [its] withdraw- 
ing from commitments in the European the- 
ater.” While not inexplicable, this was a 
remarkable posture, considering the fact that 
the United States was using the same con- 
ference to press Great Britain into a massive, 
combined, cross-channel invasion of Europe 
in 1943. : 

Britain wanted to concentrate on a Medi- 


5 This quotation and other arguments presented 
at Casablanca are found masterfully presented in 
Samuel E. Morison’s History of U.S. Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II, Vol. VI: Breaking the Bis- 
marck’s Barrier, 22 July 1942-1 May 1944 (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1950), pp. 3-5. 


6 Ibid., p. 5. 
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terranean campaign in 1943, using the year 
to soften Germany up through waves of 
bomber sorties. Essentially the United States 
yielded, allowing itself more time to put more 
into the Pacific war. As General Marshall 
put it, he was “opposed to immobilizing a 
large force in the United Kingdom for 
eighteen months; the United States could 
better apply [its] strength to the Pacific.’ 
In addition, Churchill’s argument about 
breaking Germany down through an extended 
period of air assaults had its counterpart in 
Roosevelt’s inclination to reach into the 
Japanese homeland through a dramatic 
build-up of United States air bases in China, 
and possibly in Soviet Siberia. 


U.S. AIMS IN CHINA 


Comment on the China theater and the 
strategic stake of the United States therein 
should be short. To Roosevelt, and to other 
American leaders at the time, China had a 
special value. Churchill candidly chided 
Roosevelt over his inflated estimate of China’s 
role. Stalin was puzzled by it. Almost the 
only constant postwar image nursed by 
Roosevelt throughout this period—other than 
that of a docile and friendly Soviet Union 
built out of reassuring smiles whenever the 
Russians were looking—was that of a strong, 
unified China somehow taking Japan’s place 
in the exalted ranks of Asian leadership. The 
aim of preserving China for the future 
meshed harmoniously with the more im- 
mediate aim of preserving China as a fighting 
ally. Militarily the United States had two 
aims in China: Roosevelt, General Claire 
S. Chennault, and Chiang Kai-shek felt that 
air bases there were of strategic importance, 
and they hoped China could produce a vastly 
stepped up military capability for pinning 
down and helping destroy the large Japanese 
forces in China while Americans fought their 
way through the main Japanese islands to 
Japan’s final surrender. 

To help Chiang, the United States gave 
him an American Chief of Staff, Lieutenant 
General Joseph W. Stilwell. By the time Stil- 
well arrived in Chungking in March, 1942, he 
was faced with the collapse of Burma and the 


closing of the Burma Road. From then on, 
for two and a half incredible years, Stilwell 
fought to reopen the Burma Road, or build 
a new one, and fought to build at least some 
of the tattered and dispirited Chinese divi- 
sions into effective fighting units. Except for 
his own unbridled tactlessness, Stilwell’s most 
powerful enemy was Chiang himself. How 
the Chief of Staff to an oriental Supreme 
Commander of several million troops could 
refer to his superior almost exclusively and 
always derisively as “Peanut,” and yet survive 
to work another day for all that time defies 
logic. But he did, chiefly because of his un- 
questioned competence, the special wardship 
some of our War Department people ex- 
tended to him (people such as Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson), and the unquenchable 
conviction in many quarters that Stilwell 
was good for Chiang. To add to his difficul- 
ties, Stilwell had to contend with the pro- 
fessional rivalry of Major General Chennault 
of Flying Tiger fame, now commander of the 
China-based Fourteenth Air Force. Chen- 
nault was colorful and eloquent; his faith in 
air power was persuasive. By gaining Chi- 
ang’s support, Chennault in effect killed what- 
ever remaining hope Stilwell had for the 
success of his own mission. 

Roosevelt's growing disillusionment with 
Chiang was accompanied by a rising hope 
that the Soviet Union would join in the war 
against Japan, and that it would offer to 
accommodate American bombers operating 
from Siberian bases. Until the last several 
months of the war the United States was 
convinced of the essential importance of 
Russia’s active participation—not that the 
Asian war could not be won without Soviet 
help, but that the cost in time and sacrifice 
would be tremendous. The appeal of Soviet 
entry heightened when the very success of 
Chennault’s China-based B-29’s unexpect- 
edly led Japan to arouse her long-idle forces 
in China in a move to capture the bases. 
This Japan did, one after the other, as it 
became clear that Japanese fighters could not 
get at the B-29’s, whose ingenious new fire- 


7 Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of War (New 
York: Random House, 1968), p. 601. 
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control system shot the fighters right out of 
the sky. The ultimate irony was the now- 
revealed if unspoken truth that Stilwell had 
been right all along: the success of Chen- 
nault’s incredibly expensive air base build-up 


.in China depended on China’s capacity to 


deliver the defensive forces able and willing 
to fight off seasoned Japanese troops. In the 
end, not one Chinese air base was left in 
Allied hands, and Chennault was out of 
business. 


SOVIET ENTRY 


-Åt the end of the Pacific war, in the China 
theater, Soviet entry into the war did nothing 
for the Chinese Communists, but helped 
Chiang Kai-shek a great deal, albeit at the 
price of providing important military and 
economic facilities in Manchuria for the 
Russians. Whenever the Russians accepted 
the surrender of Japanese troops in China, 
they did not hold the territory or the troops 
for the Chinese Communists. While there 
was a fairly dramatic race between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists for ter- 
ritorial prizes in north China, the Soviet 
Union seemed on the whole loyal to its com- 
mitment to the Chinese nationalists and in- 
sensitive to the fate of the Gommunists. If 
anyone realized the incipient strength and 
capabilities of the Chinese Communists at 
the end of the war, it was not the Soviet 
Union. 

Elsewhere, Japan’s sudden surrender left 
an equally awkward vacuum, which the 
United States took upon itself to fill by an- 
nouncing the rules for the surrender of Japan- 
ese troops throughout Asia. This was Presi- 
dent Harry Truman’s General Order No. 1, 
of August 14, 1945. In the words of one 
commentator, General Order No. 1 “was a 
grand and sweeping American attempt to 
define the political outcome of the war in 
the Far East insofar as the military position 
of the forces of the various Allies would 
determine it.” The allies were not given 
an opportunity to approve the order; the 
United States sent it to them only as a matter 
of information, operating somewhat arbitrar- 
ily from the premise that General Mac- 
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Arthur, as Supreme Allied Commander, re- 
tained absolute control over the Japanese 
surrender everywhere.® 
In its basic arrangements, General Order 
No. 1 directed that Nationalist Chinese forces 
were to receive the surrender in China (ex- 
cluding Manchuria), Formosa and French 
Indochina north of the 16th parallel. The 
Soviet forces were to receive the surrender 
in Manchuria, Karafuto and Korea north 
of the 38th parallel. The United States 
would receive the surrender in the main is- 
lands, in those it had bypassed, and in Korea 
south of the 38th parallel. Finally, Great 
Britain would receive the surrender in Burma, 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaya and French 
Indochina south of the 16th parallel. 
Considering all that has since happened 
since those lines were drawn for Korea and 
Indochina (the two lines were originally 
drawn at the Potsdam conference, but with 
no greater care), it seems unreal that they 
emerged so casually. Even a brief review of 
the immediate consequences explains some 
of the developments that emerged from the 
collapse of the sprawling Japanese empire. 
Although the United States was happy to 
endorse the Korean movement for indepen- 
dence from Japan soon after it entered the 
war, it was generally assumed that there 
would be a period of tutelage under some 
form of international trusteeship. The 38th 
parallel was to provide a brake on the Rus- 
sian occupation forces. When the United 
States sent a force of its own into Korea, it 
found that the Soviets had in fact gone con- 
siderably south of the 38th parallel in several 
places and had already accepted the sur- 
render of the Japanese. Much to the reliet 
of the United States, however, the Soviets 
moved out as soon as American troops ar- 
rived. That they began immediately to close 
off Korea above the 38th parallel was un- 
settling, but it took a while before the ulti- 
mate implications of the line began to appear. 
The Dutch East Indies presented a dif- 
ferent problem. The Japanese had de- 





8 Ibid., p. 600. 


9 Lawrence H. Bastistini, The United States and 
Asia (New York: Praeger, 1955), p.297. 
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spoiled the country from the beginning of 
their occupation in 1942. They encouraged 
native nationalism, and when it became ap- 
parent that they would soon be driven out, 
they distributed arms, promised indepen- 
dence, and turned over the administration 
of the country to the collaborationist-patriots 
led by Sukarno and Hatta. When British 
forces arrived early in October, 1945, a self- 
proclaimed Indonesian Republic was already 
administering Java and Sumatra. The Brit- 
ish troops were placed in an awkward posi- 
tion, for while they were unwilling to help 
legitimize the new regime, they were no less 
unhappy with the refusal of the returning 
Dutch officials to have anything to do with 
it. Ultimately, pressure from the British 
forces led the Dutch to begin negotiating with 
the Indonesians—a decision that culminated 
in the abortive Linggadjati Agreement nearly 
a year later. 

Indochina and Thailand went a slightly 
different route. By the end of the war, both 
were being ruled by native groups who had 
either actually fought as guerrillas against the 
Japanese during the occupation, or had been 
openly backed by guerrilla groups. The 
Japanese stood aside, awaiting the arrival 
of the Allied forces. In the case of Thailand, 
no returning colonial power intruded, but in 
Indochina the French were eager to return. 
When they did, they were met by the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam—Ho Chi Minh 
and all. North of the 16th parallel, the 
Chinese occupation forces were most sym- 
pathetic and cooperative, but in the south it 
was quite different: the British commander 
had taken it upon himself to pave the way 
for the restoration of French control.’ 

The pattern in Burma had distinctive 
characteristics. The Japanese had instigated 
Burmese independence some time before the 
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Tracing the growing United States military commitment in Asia, this 
author points out that “Unlike the nations of Europe, the Asian nations lacked 
the skilled manpower and industrial bases to develop self-sustaining military 
strength. Whereas the military structures of such countries would never be 
strong enough to resist aggression, they would always exceed in cost what the 
Asian economies could support. Thus they threatened the United States with 
an endless financial drain without contributing much useful defense.” 


Global Containment: The Truman Years 


By Norman A. GRAEBNER 
Professor of Modern American History, University of Virginia 


T MID-CENTURY, that pattern of chal- 
lenge and response in international 
affairs known as the cold war was 

three years old. The fear of Soviet expan- 
sionism, incited in large measure by a power- 
ful, if ill-defined, combination of Communist 
ideology, Soviet totalitarianism and Russian 
power, had produced a full-scale American 
response aimed at restricting Soviet political 
dominance to the regions of East-Central 
Europe where it then existed. 

United States involvements in East Asia 
during the immediate postwar years, extensive 
as they were, had not brought the United 
States Into any direct conflict with Soviet 
purpose. The Truman Doctrine of March, 
1947, had announced a sweeping United 
States commitment to intervene everywhere 
in the world where governments might be 
threatened by communism regardless of the 
security interests involved or the prospects of 
success for any American effort. In practice, 
however, the Truman Doctrine had been 
limited to Greece and Turkey, and Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall had pointedly 
refused in 1948 to extend it to China. The 
‘emerging cold war, whatever its demands on 
American emotions and resources, remained 
a European phenomenon. 

Perhaps the comparative complacency with 
which Americans viewed the Far East was 
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natural enough. For two long generations 
Japan had been the major, if not the exclu- 
sive, threat to a balanced and stable Orient. 
But the Japan of the late 1940’s was an 
occupied nation, its military power broken. 
The continuing collapse of European colonial- 
ism in South and Southeast Asia threatened 
that region’s historic stability. 

But, nevertheless, to Americans generally 
even the Communist-led revolution in Indo- 
china represented the ideal of self-determina- 
tion far better than did French colonial 
policy. No aggressor had appeared anywhere 
on the scene to challenge the independence of 
the new Asian states, whatever their internal 
weakness. 

China was the critical problem of the Far 
East. But even as Chiang Kai-shek slowly 
went down before Mao Tse-tung and his 
Chinese Communists in 1948 and 1949, the 
United States government did not recognize 
in this transferal of power in China any threat 
of aggression or danger to the United States. 
Indeed, until 1949 the United States did not 
reject the possibility of establishing normal 
and satisfactory relations with the new regime. 
To the extent that numerous Americans and 
potential critics of United States policy an- 
ticipated the Communist victory in China 
with deep regret, they regarded the new 
leadership as dangerous to Chinese traditions 
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and to China’s historic relations with the 
United States. They feared above all that 
Mao might slam shut the Open Door and 
thus deprive American scholars, missionaries, 
travelers, officials and merchants of their 
former access to a country which was for 
them a region of immense charm. But even 
for the friends of China and of Chiang the 
closing of the Open Door and the subsequent 
mistreatment of American officials in China 
were not necessarily indications of Mao’s 
aggressive intent toward China’s neighbors. 
Communist influence and behavior in China 
might be tragic but did not automatically 
comprise a threat to United States security 
interests. 

Still, there existed in 1949 a marked ambi- 
valence in American attitudes toward the im- 
pending retreat of Chiang Kai-shek to the 
island of Formosa. Some Americans recalled 
Lenin’s blueprint for Russian expansion: 
“First we will take Eastern Europe, then the 
masses of Asia. Then we will surround 
America, the last citadel of capitalism.” ‘The 
Western world could not ignore the fact 
that soon 900,000,000 million people would 
be living under Communist-led governments. 
Indeed, with the collapse of Nationalist China 
late in 1949, the United States entered a 
period of deep intellectual crisis. What 
mattered during these critical months of de- 
cision was the role which American officials, 
editors and political leaders—the creators of 
public opinion—chose to assign to the 
U.S.S.R. in the triumph of Communist power 
in China. The State Department’s White 
Paper on China, published in August, 1949, 
publicly viewed the impending Communist 
victory in China as a legitimate expression of 
popular approval and thus no real challenge 
to Asian stability. But what had once 
appeared indigenous was beginning to loom 
as possibly the initial triumph of Soviet ag- 
gression as it moved into the Asian sphere. 

After mid-1949, United States officials were 
no longer ruling out the possibility that China 
was being induced “to accept a disguised 
form of foreign rule’—as George F. Kennan 
expressed it in a radio program. Even in 
the China White Paper the new Secretary of 
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State, Dean Acheson, had called attention to 
the danger of Soviet imperialism in the Far 
East and reaffirmed United States opposition 


to the subjugation of China by any foreign 
power, to any regime acting in the interest of a 
foreign power, and to the dismemberment of 
China by any foreign power, whether by open or 
clandestine means. 


During July, 1949, Acheson had designated 
Ambassador at Large Philip Jessup to con- 
duct an objective appraisal of Far Eastern 
problems and make recommendations for 
the formulation of an American strategy for 
Asia. Whereas it was clear that the adminis- 
tration would do nothing to save Chiang 
Kai-shek, Acheson, in a top-secret memoran- 
dum, instructed Jessup as follows: 


You will please take as your assumption that it 
is a fundamental decision of American policy 
that the United States does not intend to per- 
mit further extension of Communist domination 
on the continent of Asia or in the southeast Asia 
area, 


This statement, dated two weeks prior to 
the release of the White Paper, revealed 
clearly that the United States government was 
prepared to regard Gommunist power in 
China as evidence of Soviet expansion rather 
than indigenous revolution. The concept of 
containment had now penetrated Asia. 

But this was only the beginning. Republ- 
can Congressmen who opened their assault 
on the Truman administration for its alleged 
loss of China accused the executive of un- 
dermining United States security by render- 
ing all Asia vulnerable to Soviet ambition. 
Senator Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, joined 
by other Republicans, charged that the State 
Department’s White Paper was 


to a large extent a 1,054 page whitewash of a 
wishful, do-nothing policy which has succeeded 
only in placing Asia in danger of Soviet con- 
quest with its ultimate threat to the peace of the 
world and our own national security. 


If the purpose of American policy was the 
containment of communism the world over, 
they said, that policy should be applied to 
Asia as well as to Europe and the United 
States should give adequate military aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Similarly, Senator William 
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F. Knowland of California declared in Sep- 
tember, 1949, that since communism was 
global in character 
it did not make sense to try to keep 240,000,000 
Europeans from being taken behind the Iron 
Curtain while we are complacent and uncon- 
cerned about 450,000,000 Chinese going the 
same way, when, if they should go that way, it 
would probably start an avalanche which would 
mean that a billion Asiatics would be lined up 
on the side of Soviet Russia and in the orbit of 
international communism. 

The conflicting trends in official American 
thought—one accepting the indigenous, non- 
Soviet nature of the Chinese revolution, the 
other detecting Moscow's burgeoning influ- 
ence in Chinese affairs—collided in. Acheson’s 
noted speech before the National Press Club 
on January 12, 1950. Acheson explained the 
fall of Chiang in terms of an indigenous revo- 
lution. 

What has happened [he said] . . . is that the al- 
most inexhaustible patience of the Chinese people 
in their misery ended. They did not bother to 
overthrow this government. ‘There was really 
nothing to overthrow. They simply ignored it. 

Again the Secretary assured the nation that 

the Communist victory in China did not 
constitute a threat to the rest of Asia. He 
pointedly eliminated South Korea, Formosa 
and Southeast Asia from the United States 
defense perimeter. At the same time, Ache- 
son recognized a Soviet power encroachment 
on China: 
The attitude and interest of the Russians in north 
China, and in these other areas as well, long 
antedates communism. . . . But the Communist 
regime has added new methods, new skills, and 
new concepts to the thrust of Russian imperial- 
ism. These communistic concepts and tech- 
niques have armed Russian imperialism with a 
new and most insidious weapon of penetration. 

That the Chinese had indeed become pup- 
pets of the Soviet Politburo appeared to pass 
beyond any shadow of doubt when, in Febru- 
ary, 1950, the world read the terms of the 
new Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alli- 
ance and Mutual Assistance. By its terms 
the Soviets promised China considerable 
financial and technical aid. Acheson ad- 
mitted that the Chinese people might welcome 
such promises but, he added, 


they will not fail, in time, to see where they fall 
short of China’s real needs and desires. And 
they will wonder about the points upon which 
the agreements remain silent. 


Acheson warned the Chinese that, what- 
ever China’s internal development, they 
would bring grave trouble on themselves and 
the rest of Asia “if they are led by their new 
rulers into aggressive or subversive adventures 
beyond their borders.” 

The concept of a single conspiracy, global 
in its pretensions and centering in Moscow, 
had not won universal acceptance. Indeed, 
many American scholars at mid-century re- 
jected the notion completely. Journalist 
Walter Lippmann, speaking before the Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations on Febru- 
ary 22, 1950, reminded his audience: 

While it is true that we have Jost our power and 
for the time being most of our influence in China, 
it by no means follows that Russia has won con- 


trol of China or has achieved an enduring alli- 
ance with China. 


Most writers on Far Eastern subjects agreed 
with' Acheson’s warning of January that the 
United States should not introduce the use 
of military force into Asia. But the final 
Communist victory in China, added to the 
interpretation of the Sino-Soviet Pact which 
official Washington ascribed to it, propelled 
the administration logically toward the ex- 
tension of the containment principle to in- 
clude the Far East. By March, 1950, the 
Chinese revolution alone seemed sufficient to 
demonstrate Soviet expansionist tendencies 
toward Asia. 

Secretary Acheson took the lead in defining 
the new challenge to Asia and in formulating 
the requirements of American policy in the 
Far East. When China appeared to be 
achieving true national independence, he told 
the California Commonwealth Club that her 
leaders were forcing her into the Soviet orbit. 

We now face the prospect that the Communists 
may attempt to apply another familiar tactic and 


use China as a base for probing for other weak 
spots which they can move into and exploit. 


He warned that the people of Asia 


must face the fact that today the major threat to 
their freedom and to their social and economic 
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progress is the attempted penetration of Asia by 
Soviet-Communist imperialism and by the co- 
lonialism which it contains. 

To meet this challenge of Communist 
aggression in Asia, Acheson stressed the im- 
portance of President Harry S. Truman’s new 
program of military and economic aid to the 
free nations along the Chinese periphery— 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia and 
Thailand. United States officials in Asia 
joined Acheson in giving form and unity to 
this burgeoning concept of containment. Am- 
bassador Loy W. Henderson admitted before 
the Indian Council of World Affairs at New 
Delhi on March 27, 1950, that the United 
States naturally understood the culture of 
Europe better than that of Asia. Recent 
evenis in Asia, however, had given the Ameri- 
can people a new and enlarging interest in 
the region. 


It should be borne in mind... that the United 
States does not pursue one set of policies with 
regard to the Americas or Europe and another 
with regard to Asia. The foreign policies of the 
United States by force of circumstances have 
become global in character. 


Upon his return to the United States, Am- 
bassador Jessup, on April 13, gave a radio 
address to the nation. “I think most Ameri- 
cans realize,” he declared in summary, “that 
' Asia is important . . . because Soviet com- 
munism is clearly out to capture and colonize 
the continent.” Addressing Congress on the 
subject of military assistance in June, 1950, 
President Truman made it clear that United 
States security hinged on the containment of 
Communist expansion in Asia. Military aid, 
he admitted, would not permit exactly the 
same results in Asia that it had achieved in 
Europe. Still, such aid was now essential to 
protect Asian and American interests. “The 
interests of the United States are global in 
character,” the President repeated. “A threat 
to the peace of the world anywhere is a threat 
to our security.” 


INDOCHINA 


Much of the fear of further Soviet aggres- 
sion eventually centered on Indochina where 
the French, as late as 1949, continued the 
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struggle for their Asian empire against the 
determined opposition of Vietnamese na- 
tionalist Ho Chi Minh. At one time the 
United States had supported Ho and as late 
as 1949 it had revealed no official interest in 
his defeat. Within the context of global con- 
tainment, however, the fact that Ho was a 
Marxist and Moscow-trained made him suf- 
ficiently suspect as an agent of Soviet im- 
perialism to bring the full weight of United 
States policy against him. What embarrassed 
United States containment policy in Indo- 
china at mid-century was the French reluc- 
tance to grant the region its independence. 

The French promised independence for 
Indochina in the Elysée Agreements of 
March, 1949. In June, the State Department 
welcomed the creation of the new state of 
Vietnam and expressed the hope that the 
March agreements would “form the basis for 
the progressive realization of the legitimate 
aspirations of the Vietnamese people.” The 
United States accepted the new Vietnamese 
leader, Bao Dai, with enthusiasm as the na- 
tionalist answer to Ho Chi Minh. Mean- 
while the French, conscious of the growing 
United States fear of Soviet expansion into 
Asia, insisted that they were fighting for 
Western security in the Far East and there- 
fore deserved United States military aid. 
Only the refusal of the French National As- 
sembly to ratify the Elysée Agreements stalled 
the French request for United States military 
support in Asia in late 1949, 

The events of January and February, 1950, 
finally rendered Ho Chi Minh a mortal enemy 
of the United States. On January 14, to 
meet the challenge of Bao Dai and French 
policy, Ho declared the establishment of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, under his 
control, as the only lawful government repre- 
sentative of the Vietnamese people. At the 
same time Ho announced that his country 
would 

consolidate her friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union, China and other People’s Democracies, 


actively to support the national liberation move- 
ments of colonial and semi-colonial countries... . 


Before the end of the month both China and 
the U.S.S.R. had recognized the Democratic 
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Republic. In a press release, Acheson de- 
clared that this 


should remove any illusion as to the “nationalist” 
character of Ho Chi Minh’s aims and reveals Ho 
in his true colors as the mortal enemy of native 
independence in Indochina. 

Eventually, the French Assembly ratified 
the agreements which established the new 
state of Vietnam, the Kingdom of Laos and 
the Kingdom of Cambodia as independent 
states within the French Union. On Febru- 
ary 6, 1950, Ambassador Jessup declared in 
Singapore that the United States would view 
any armed Communist aggression against the 
new states of Indochina as a matter of grave 
concern. On the following day, the United 
States and Great Britain extended de jure 
recognition to the three Associated States of 
Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia, and sent a 
note of congratulations to Bao Dai, the chief 
of the new Vietnam state. The notion that 
Bao Dai had better claims to Vietnamese 
leadership than Ho and that he would ulti- 
mately triumph became official doctrine in 
Washington. Loy Henderson expressed it 
well when he said 


The United States is convinced that the Bao Dai 
Government of Viet Nam reflects more accu- 
rately than any rival claimants to power in Viet 
Nam the nationalist aspirations of the people of 
that country. It hopes by its policies with regard 
to Viet Nam, to contribute to the peaceful pro- 
gress of Vietnamese people toward the realiza- 
tion of the fruits of self-government. . . . My 
government is convinced that any movement 
headed by a Moscow-recognized Communist such 
as Ho Chi Minh must be in the direction of sub- 
servience to a foreign state, not in that of inde- 
pendence and self-government. 


Still the United States faced a dilemma in 
Indochina which belied its stated faith m 
either Bao Dai or the French. To give mili- 
tary aid to the French would lend additional 
credence to the charge that United States 
policy in Asia was primarily military and stra- 
tegic with little or no genuine concern for 
the political advancement of the Vietnamese 
people. To channel aid to the government 
in Saigon, with Bao Dai spending his. time 
at Dalat far removed from the activities of 
his government, gave no promise of effective 


utilization at all. Finally on May 8, 1950, 
Acheson, with French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, negotiated an arrangement 
whereby France and the governments of 
Indochina together would carry the responsi- 
bility for Indochinese security and develop- 
ment. United States aid would simply con- 
tribute to that objective. 

Again the motives of containment werc 
clear. 

The United States Government [wrote Acheson] 
convinced that neither national independence 
nor democratic evolution exist in any area 
dominated by Soviet imperialism, considers the 
situation to be such as to warrant its according 
economic aid and military equipment to the 
Associated States of Indochina and to France in 
order to assist them in restoring stability and per- 
mitting these states to pursue their peaceful and 
democratic development. 

In his request to Congress for military 
assistance funds in June, President Truman 
acknowledged the nation’s determination “to 
preserve the freedom and integrity of Indo- 
china from the Communist forces of Ho Chi 
Minh.” In December, 1950, the United 
States signed a Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement with France, Vietnam, Gambodia 
and Laos for indirect United States military 
aid to the three states of Indochina. 


THE IMPACT OF KOREA 


Late in June, 1950, the Asian containment 
policies of the United States required a com- 
mitment of ground forces to prevent a Com- 
munist-led country from erasing its boundary 
with a non-Communist neighbor. Within 
the context of the recent conceptualization of 
Communist aggression in Asia, the rationale 
for United States involvement in Korea was 
obvious enough. The immediate concern of 
the Truman administration was the defense 
of a small Asian nation against external 
aggression. But more than the independence 
of South Korea was at stake. To the Truman 
administration, the North Korean invasion of 
South Korea was proof of Soviet imperialistic 
designs on Asia. 

The attack upon the Republic of Korea {said 


the President on July 19] makes it plain beyond 
all doubt that the international Communist 
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movement is prepared to use armed invasion to 
conquer independent nations. We must, there- 
fore, recognize the possibility that armed aggres- 
sion may take place in other areas. 


Similarly, State Department adviser John 
Foster Dulles, in a radio interview July 1, 
assured the nation that the North Koreans 
did not attack “purely on their own but as 
part of the world strategy of international 
communism.” To meet this challenge of 
Soviet aggression the President ordered the 
United States Seventh Fleet to defend the 
island of Formosa and speeded up military 
assistance to Indochina and the Philippines. 

United States officials, in attributing the 
Korean War to Soviet imperialism, placed 
enormous faith in the Chinese refusal to be- 
come involved. This, hopefully, would dem- 
onstrate China’s ability to withstand the de- 
mands of the Kremlin. Acheson revealed his 
confidence in the good judgment and resis- 
tance of the Chinese nation in a telecast of 
mid-September. For the Chinese to enter 
the war, he said, would be sheer madness. 
Similarly, Texas Senator Tom Connally, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Gommit- 
tee, pointed to the logic of Chinese abstinence 
from involvement in the Korean War. Mao 
Tse-tung, he said, 


must know all about Russian ambitions in the 
Far East. He must know the master planners in 
the Kremlin would like to dismember his coun- 
try. He must know it would be folly for China 
to yield to Communist pressures and to war 
against the free countries which have always been 
friends of the Chinese people. 


At Wake Island, in October, General 
Douglas MacArthur, leading the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea, assured the President 
that China would not enter the Korean War. 
Such expressions of hope proved to be a poor 
prediction of the future. But they explain 
why the Chinese advance across the Yalu in 
November, 1950, produced a traumatic reac- 
tion among Washington officials. The inter- 
national Communist movement, it now 
seemed clear, gave the U.S.S.R. not only its 
fundamental design but also its fantastic 
power. 


All governments which are now free and all re- 
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sponsible citizens of free societies [warned Ache- 
son] must face, with a sense of urgency, the capa- 
bilities for conquest and destruction in the hands 
of the rulers of the Soviet Union. 
If the new attack in Korea were successful, 
ran a White House press release in December, 
1950, “we can expect it to spread through 
Asia and Europe to this hemisphere. We are 
fighting in Korea for our own national secur- 
ity and survival.” With the Soviets in con- 
trol of China, where would aggression end? 

It was left for Dean Rusk, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, and 
John Foster Dulles, consultant to the Secre- 
tary of State, to carry the notion of Soviet 
aggression in the Far East to its final con- 
ceptualization. To achieve its ultimate suc- 
cess, they agreed, the Soviet Communist pro- 
gram of world conquest required the 
amalgamation of China’s millions. 

To this end [Dulles informed a New York audi- 
ence in May, 1951] a Chinese Communist party 
was formed under the guiding direction of the 
Russian, Borodin. That party, Soviet Russia has 
nurtured until it has matured into today’s re- 
gime of Mao Tse-tung which serves as the in- 
strument of Soviet communism.” 
Certainly, he said, the Soviet government 
would not have paid so great a price to bring 
the Chinese Communists to power unless it 
intended to serve the Russian interest thereby. 
By the test of conception, birth, nurture, and 
obedience [Dulles concluded] the Mao Tse-tung 
regime is a creature of the Moscow Politburo, 
and it is in behalf of Moscow, not of China, that 
it is destroying the friendship of the Chinese 
people toward the United States. 
Ostensibly the Chinese Communists had 
whipped up anti-American sentiment in the 
interest of national independence. But ac- 
tually, Dulles informed his listeners, the hys- 
teria was merely the front behind which the 
Chinese people were “being betrayed into 
amalgamation with the mass which serves 
Moscow.” 

The pattern of Soviet conquest now 
appeared equally clear elsewhere in Asia. 
Disturbances throughout the Pacific and 
Asian areas, from the war in Korea to the 
activities of the Communist-controlled United 
States maritime unions, said Dulles, were 
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part of a single pattern . . . of violence planned 
and plotted for 25 years and finally brought to a 
consummation of fighting and disorder in the 
whole vast area extending from Korea down 
through China into Indochina, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and west into Tibet and the bor- 
ders of Burma, India, and Pakistan. 


Rusk noted in February, 1951, that the year 
1950 marked a new phase in the Soviet 
Union’s aggressive policy. 

First [he said] it has clearly shown that it is 
prepared to wage war by satellites so far as that 
becomes desirable to further its objectives—not 
only wars by small satellites such as the North 
Koreans, but full-fledged. war by Communist 
China, a major satellite. Second, the Soviet 
Union has shown that it is itself prepared to risk 


a general war and that it is pushing its program 
to the brink of a general war. 


During 1951, much of the official Ameri- 
can concern focused on Southeast Asia where, 
said Rusk in November, the real issue was 
whether the people of Indochina would be 
permitted to work out their own future or 
“whether they will be subjected to a Gom- 
munist reign of terror and be absorbed by 
force into the new colonialism of a Soviet 
Communist empire.” Meanwhile the French, 
increasingly hard pressed in Indochina, sup- 
ported their claims to additional United 
States aid by insisting that they were as much 
involved in fighting international communism 
there as was the United States in Korea. The 
Truman administration strengthened its Asian 
containment policy with a new Japanese 
treaty designed to rebuild Japan into a strong 
nation; new alliances with the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand; and larger com- 
mitments of military aid for the French and 
the Associated States of Indochina as they 
carried the chief burden of containment in 
Southeast Asia. 

With the outbreak of the Korean War, 
Washington officials pushed United States 
rearmament in Europe and Asia with a 
greater sense of urgency under the assumption 
that the non-Soviet world had entered a 
period of great peril and had only a short 
time to prepare before the enemy reached the 
peak of its power. In the President’s budget 
message of 1951, military aid became an es- 


tablished policy of the United States. The 
first Mutual Security Act, adopted that year, 
implied that thereafter economic aid would 
be used primarily to expand the military base 
of the recipient countries. 

During 1952, military assistance to Asia 
grew in importance relative to Europe. The 
bulk of the military aid channeled into Asia 
went to four countries regarded as especially 
vulnerable to Soviet-Chinese aggression: the 
Republic of China on Formosa, the Republic 
of Korea, the Republic of Vietnam and 
Japan. In Korea, the United States sup- 
ported one of the largest non-Gommunist 
armies in the world at a cost of almost $1 
billion per year. In Indochina, the United 
States eventually underwrote 80 per cent of 
the financial cost of the French effort. 

That the globalization of containment 
would produce diminishing returns was evi- 
dent even as the policy unfolded. Gontain- 
ment in Europe had promised success because 
the threat was purely military—the danger of 
a Red Army marching westward. The re- 
gion guaranteed by NATO, moreover, com- 
prised the seat of an ancient civilization with 
a tradition of political, economic and military 
efficiency. In Asia and the Middle East, the 
danger was less that of marching armies than 
of guerrilla warfare and subversion. This 
reduced containment to a matter of political, 
not military, effectiveness. For no govern- 
ment that failed to establish a broad govern- 
ing base would long remain in power what- 
ever moral and physical support it received 
from the United States. 

Even as a venture in power, containment 


in Asia was prejudiced from the start. Un- 


like the nations of Europe, the Asian nations 
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Analyzing United States miltiary commitments in Asia during the Eisen- 
hower years, this author notes that “In retrospect, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles has been accused of “pactomania’ because of his preoccupation 
with treaties to deal with the Communist threat in the Middle East, Asia and 


the Pacific.” 


The Eisenhower Era in Asia 


By Atvin J. COTTRELL 
Senior Staff Member, Center for Strategic and International Studies, 
Georgetown University 


HE UNITED STATES commitment in 

Asia, as defined by the Eisenhower ad- 

ministration, appears in clearer per- 
spective if the behavior of that administration 
is considered during the various crises that 
confronted it.* 

Any discussion of the administration’s mili- 
tary commitments in Asia should logically 
begin with the Korean War. Popular support 
for that war had dwindled as the conflict 
dragged on. Dwight D. Eisenhower had 
campaigned for the presidency while the 
United States was still heavily committed in 
Korea. He had made this commitment a 
major issue of his campaign, promising that 
if elected he “would go to Korea.” In office, 
he exploited his overwhelming electoral vic- 
tory to settle the increasingly unpopular con- 
flict at the 38th parallel. 

After the settlement of the Korean War, 
the Communist effort in Asia shifted to Indo- 
china, where the French had been fighting 
since 1947. With the dramatic Communist 
victory over the French at Dienbienphu in 
1954, the Eisenhower administration was 
faced with anew dilemma. ‘There was strong 
sentiment in the high echelons of the admin- 


*The author wishes to thank Arthur Collings- 
worth for his assistance in preparing this article 
for publication. 

1 Soldier: The Memoirs of Matthew B. Ridgway 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 276. 
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istration in favor of United States military 
intervention in Indochina. There were pro- 
posals for the application of United States air 
and naval power. Despite these pressures, 
President Eisenhower finally decided against 
intervention, apparently due largely to the 
advice of General Matthew B. Ridgway, then 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
Ridgway believed that, while for the most 
part only the use of air and naval forces was 
being advocated, any such commitment would 
soon be broadened to include ground forces. 
As he noted in his Memoirs, 


In Korea we had learned that air and naval 
power alone cannot win a war and that inade- 
quate ground forces cannot win one either. 

I lost no time in having [such a report] passed 
up the, chain of command. It reached President 
Eisenhower. To a man of his military experi- 
ence, its implications were clear. The idea of 
intervening was abandoned. . . .1 


General Ridgway, in fact, went directly to 
the President over the head of Admiral Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It is important to bear in mind that 
Eisenhower accepted Ridgway’s position when 
United States military forces were at their 
peak of post-World War II mobilization. 
Eisenhower's decision not to intervene was 
undoubtedly greatly influenced by the lack 
of public support for such an intervention, 
following in the wake of the Korean War. 


This became clear when the then Vice Presi- 
dent, Richard M. Nixon, hinted at interven- 
tion in a “trial balloon” speech which drew 
little support from Congress or the nation. 


SEATO 


In its first formal response to the French 
defeat in Indochina, the United States spon- 
sored the Manila Conference in September, 
1954, At this conference, the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) was founded 
to help cope with Communist threats to 
Southeast Asia and the southwest Pacific. 
Also included in the area covered by the treaty 
were the so-called protocol states of Laos, 
South Vietnam and Cambodia (Gambodia 
later withdrew as a protocol state) .? 

The signatories to SEATO were the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan and 
the Philippines. The commitment of the 
signatories under the treaty was, and continues 
to be, extremely weak. The treaty calls for 
consultation and agreement on the measures 
to be taken; any action is to be taken in ac- 
cordance with each nation’s constitutional 
procedures. Unanimous agreement is re- 
quired even to designate an attack endanger- 
ing the peace of any nation in the area. 

In late 1954, Eisenhower committed the 
United States to economic assistance for the 
regime of Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam. 
In a speech before the National Student As- 
sociation at the University of Maryland on 
August 15, 1967, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs William P. Bundy re- 
vealed that without any official statement 
early in 1955, the United States had begun 


to take over the job of military assistance to 
South Vietnam, acting within the numerical and 
equipment limitations stated in the Geneva ac- 
cords for foreign military aid.3 


Bundy referred to the SEATO Treaty and 
to United States economic and military as- 
sistance as major commitments. However, it 


_ 2 For excerpts from this treaty, see p. 113 of this 
issue. 

3 “The path to Viet Nam: A Lesson in Involve- 
ment,” The Department of State Publication 8295, 
East Asian and Pacific Series, September, 1967, 
p. 3. 
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should be noted that the commitments need 
not have been “open ended.” Certainly the 
language of the SEATO treaty and the 
amount of assistance originally provided for 
South Vietnam left open the degree of in- 
volvement the United States might eventually 
be required to undertake. 

Among the areas not covered by SEATO 
were those in “the Pacific area north of 21 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude.” This 
excluded Formosa, the Pescadores, Quemoy 
and Matsu, and Hong Kong, as well as the 
other territories to the north. In December, 
1954, the United States signed a bilateral 
mutual defense tréaty with the Republic of 
China (Taiwan) in which 

Each party recognizes that an armed attack in 

the West Pacific Area directed against the terri- 
tories of either of the Parties would be dangerous 
to its own peace and safety and declares that it 


would act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes. 


THE FORMOSA RESOLUTION 


In 1954, the Chinese had begun to threaten 
the offshore islands and to talk about the 
“liberation of Formosa” (Taiwan). Faced 
with a decision about the defense of the off- 
shore islands, President Eisenhower requested 
emergency authority from Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1955, to protect Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores from potential Chinese aggression. Gon- 
gress responded on January 29 by approving 
a resolution that gave him wide latitude to - 
deal with the threat, by a vote of 85 to 3 in 
the Senate and 410 to 3 in the House of 
Representatives. ‘The resolution authorized 
the President: 

to employ the armed forces of the United States 
as he deems necessary for the specific purpose of 
securing and protecting Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores against armed attack, this authority to in- 
clude area now in friendly hands and the taking 
of such other measures as he judges to be re- 
quired or appropriate in assuming the defense 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Although Quemoy and Matsu were not 
specifically mentioned, they could be included 
if Eisenhower determined that an attack on 
them was merely a prelude to an attack on 
Formosa. Nor did the resolution preclude 
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action against the mainland if a similar de- 
termination were made about Chinese military 
activity there. On March 3, 1955, the bi- 
lateral mutual security pact with the Republic 
of China went into effect. As Eisenhower 
wrote in his Mandate for Change: 

The two documents left no doubt about U.S. 
intentions toward Formosa and the Pescadores; 
in that region we would not be in the. . . situ- 
ation we had faced in the 1950 Korean Crisis.4 

Throughout this period, Eisenhower was 
under great pressure from members of his 
administration and from some congressmen 
to take strong action against the Chinese Gom- 
munists. According to his own account of a 
September, 1954, meeting of his top foreign 
policy and military advisers on the crisis, 

There were military reasons, Admiral Radford 
contended, for defending the offshore islands. ... 
Admiral Carney and General Twining therefore 
urged that the Chinese Nationalists bomb the 
mainland. With this conclusion I disagreed. 
Such a course, I said, we could not confine to 
Quempoy Island. “We're not talking now about 
a limited war, brushfire war. We're talking 
about going to the threshold of World War III. 
If we attack China, we’re not going to impose 
limits on our military action as in Korea.” 

Much of Eisenhower's attitude toward a 

large United States military commitment in 
Asia is revealed in this statement. It is clear 
that he was not persuaded by some of the 
more “sophisticated” theories involving the 
graduated application of force. He clearly 
believed that the United States should be 
prepared in a given situation either to apply 
as much military force as necessary or to take 
only the most limited military action. 


MASSIVE RETALIATION 


The doctrine of “massive retaliation” be- 
came the strategic concept synonymous with 
the Eisenhower approach to military policy. 
The term first appeared in a statement to the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Secretary of 


4 Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change: 
1953-56 (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1963), 

. 469. 
Ps Strategy in the Missile Age (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1959), pp. 250-51. 

6 Ibid., p. 251. 

TW. W. Kaufmann, ed., Military Policy and 
National Security (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1956), p. 24. 


State John Foster Dulles on January 12, 1954, 
less than a year after the end of the Korean 
War and while the conflict in Indochina was 
still in progress. In the speech, Dulles stated 
that, in the future, the United States would 
respond to challenges “at places and with 
means of its own choosing.” He argued that 
the United States must rely more heavily on 
its “massive retaliatory power.’ Analyzing 
the address, naval historian Bernard Brodie 
observed: 
One notices . . . that this speech, presented only 
a half-year after the armistice which ended the 
Korean War, was a rejection, on tactical and 
strategic grounds, of our entire strategy in that 
war. The war had been limited with respect 
to weapons and geography and, as a limited war, 
it had to be waged at a place determined by the 
enemy and peripheral to the sources of his 
power. 

In other words, Secretary Dulles was sug- 
gesting that henceforth if the enemy—the 
Chinese Communists for example—attacked 
some point on the periphery of Asia, the 
United States might respond not by meeting 
them there on a battlefield favoring them but, 
instead, by invoking its massive retaliatory 
power. 

According to Brodie, 

Thus the Secretary fairly explicitly condemned 
the scope and methods of Korea as intolerably 
wasteful and unsatisfactory. . . . In fact, the 
speech makes no sense, except as a rejection of 
Korea, because otherwise its timing—four years 
after the first Soviet atomic bomb and some 
months after the Soviet Union had already ex- 
ploded a thermonuclear weapon—is a little 
bizarre.® 

The doctrine of massive retaliation came 
under severe criticism from many sources. 
One of the pioneer writers on deterrence in 
the nuclear age, W. W. Kaufmann, wrote, in 
a famous and highly perceptive critique of 
the doctrine, that: 

_ the minimum requirements of credibility 
have not been fulfilled by the doctrine of mas- 
sive retaliation. What is more, the possibility 
exists that the Soviet Union and Red China, 
instead of being deterred, would continue to 
act as they did in Indo-China and actually push 
into other peripheral areas, not only for gain 
but also for the purposes of discovering what 
constitutes the limits of our tolerance.’ 


Kaufmann, like many other critics of “mas- 
sive retaliation,’ argued for Jarger conven- 
tional forces in order to give greater credibility 
to the United States willingness to intervene. 
As he put it: 

If we show a willingness and ability to intervene 
with great conventional power on the peripheral 
areas, after the manner of Korea, we will have a 
reasonable chance of forestalling enemy military 
action there.§ 

This argument was characteristic of the 
criticism of the Dulles-Eisenhower strategy. 
Still, today when one looks back to the situa- 
tion in Asia confronting the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration as it assumed office, the doctrine 
made considerable sense, despite its deficien- 
cies for meeting the full spectrum of potential 
conflict. It was a psychological and declara- 
tory policy rather than an actual operational 
concept of military strategy. Yet some such 
doctrine was needed if the United States were 
to try to deter further local military aggres- 
sion in Asia and to compensate for the lack of 


the requisite will to undertake military com- 


mitments. 

In short, with the memories of the costly 
stalemate in Korea and the French defeat in 
Indochina still strong in their minds, the mili- 
tary planners sought to head off what they 
regarded as the inexorable drift of United 
States global policy, particularly in Asia: the 
debilitating drainage of United States military 
resources in direct engagement with an enemy 
who possessed a decisive superiority in man- 
power and sharp advantages of geography 
and logistics. In fact, former Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson, with his usual candor, 
argued that the result of the war in Indochina 
would not have been different if the United 
States Army had been “twice as big as it is, 
if the Navy had twice as many ships afloat, 
and the Air Force had 200 wings. .. .”° 


A STRATEGY OF DETERRENCE 


The solution for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration seemed to lie in the realm of a strategy 


8 Ibid., p. 29. 

? See Walter F. Hahn. and Alvin J. Cottrell, 
“Fashions in Strategy,” Army, February, 1963, p. 
44. 
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of deterrence rather than in graduated coun- 
terforce responses. During Eisenhower’s term 
of office, the United States military advisory 
group in Vietnam numbered well under a 
thousand. The United States manpower 
commitment escalated only after he left office. 
Indeed,’ even in Europe he continued to the 
very end to advocate a reduced American 
ground presence in NATO, e.g., he suggested 
that the United State military presence should 
be reduced to two divisions as an earnest of 
the United States commitment to defend 
Europe. This was consistent with his essen- 
tially deterrent-oriented philosophy. On the 
other hand, many critics of the doctrine of 
massive retaliation propounded theories en- 
visaging the graduated application of force 
which have been employed with only limited 
success. Whatever position one may have 
taken on the propriety of United States 
initial involvement in Vietnam, it is clear that 
the protracted, yet limited, application of a 
large military force in Vietnam has been dis- 
astrous; not only there, but also for the effect 
it seems likely to have on the United States 
ability to enter into future military commit- 
ments elsewhere. 

The fact remains that, with the exception 
of Vietnam where the war was already in 
progress, the Eisenhower strategy for Asia did 
not require United States intervention. At the 
same time the ambiguity of the Eisenhower 
military commitment in Asia undoubtedly was 
more realistic, given the lack of support for 
direct intervention, than any attempt to spell 
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“It is not fair to argue on the basis of Vietnam that the United States 
actively sought the role of ‘policeman’ in Southeast Asia in the years 1960-1968. 
It intervened in Vietnam reluctantly because, righily or wrongly, tt saw no 


alternative.” 


Growing Involvement in Asia: 1960-1968 


By Ricuarp BUTWELL 
BCIU-American University Program, The American University 


HE SECOND VIETNAMESE war had just 

begun when John Fitzgerald Kennedy 

was inaugurated as the thirty-fifth 
President of the United States. Only in 1960, 
‘the year of Kennedy’s election, did Ho Chi 
Minh’s North Vietnamese Communist gov- 
ernment publicly proclaim its intention to 
“liberate South Vietnam from the ruling yoke 
of the U.S. imperialists and their henchmen.” 
Early in 1961, the formation of the National 
Liberation Front as the political arm of the 
Vietcong insurgents was announced. The 
Vietcong’s resort to violence to topple the 
government of President Ngo Dinh Diem fol- 
lowed the refusal of Diem’s government and 
of the United States to allow the all-Vietnam 
elections that were provided for in the 1954 
Geneva Accords. 

Not a single American serviceman had lost 
his life in the war in Vietnam before Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration. At the start of the 
1960’s, moreover, there were only 327 military 
advisers attached to the United States military 
assistance advisory group in Vietnam, which 
had been created in 1955. The number of 
American service personnel in Vietnam was 
more than slightly doubled by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the last year of 
his administration; when Kennedy became 
President, there were 685 such advisers in 
Vietnam. 

However, President Eisenhower had made 
a commitment to South Vietnam in the first 
year of the Diem regime in 1954. -Eisenhower 


had promised that.the United States would 
assist the Saigon government in “developing 
and maintaining a strong, viable state, capable 
of resisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means.” ‘The small United 
States military advisory group was sent to 
Vietnam in partial fulfillment of this pledge, 
as was United States aid to the Diem regime 
in the amount of $1.4 billion through the 
Eisenhower years. But the Eisenhower com- 
mitment—later to be cited by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson in justification of his Vietnam 
policy—was to help the South Vietnamese to 
become strong enough to resist subversion and 
aggression. Eisenhower never pledged the 
United States to fight in Vietnam. Actually, 
United States involvement in Vietnam had 
begun in the Truman years, when the Bao 
Dai regime had been recognized. But the 
commitment inherited by President Kennedy 
by no means required the mammoth United 
States military participation in Vietnam in 
the 1960's. 


THE KENNEDY YEARS 


Vietnam was not a major issue in the 1960 
campaign in which Kennedy defeated Repub- 
lican nominee Richard M. Nixon for the pres- 


idency. There was no public debate—or sub- 


_ stantial public opinion—about Vietnam, 
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which was still altogether unknown to most 
Americans. Nor was the mounting contest 
between the Communists and the Diem gov- 
ernment to be Kennedy’s first major foreign 


policy problem in Southeast Asia. This was to 
focus on Laos, and not on Vietnam. Resent- 
ment had been growing in various quarters in 
Laos in the late 1950’s with the blatantly pro- 
American posture of the Vientiane govern- 
ment. In August, 1960, young paratrooper 
Captain Kong Le surprised even the United 
States military advisers in that landlocked for- 
merly French-ruled country. Kong Le de- 
manded the resumption of a foreign policy 
of neutralism, as stipulated by the 1954 Gen- 
eva settlement, and the return to the premier- 
ship of neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
The non-Communists were badly split by this 
action, and the neutralists joined with the 
insurgent Communist Pathet Lao (already 
supported by North Vietnam) in a civil war 
that turned increasingly against the pro- 
United States conservatives led by Premier— 
and Prince—Boun Oum and General Phoumi 
Nosavan. In a dramatic March, 1961, tele- 
vision appearance President Kennedy, only 
two months in office, clearly threatened 
United States military intervention in Laos 
if the Communists did not halt their military 
action against the Vientiane government.? 
The annual ministerial meeting of SEATO, 
held shortly thereafter, considered joint inter- 
vention but took no action.” This was partly 
because of disagreement among the member 
states and partly because the Vientiane gov- 
ernment never requested intervention. Such 
a request was a prerequisite for invoking 
pledged SEATO protection for Laos, Cam- 
bodia or Vietnam, all non-members of the al- 
liance. 

Given the choice of uninvited and essen- 
tially unilateral intervention, or acquiescence 
in a political settlement, the Kennedy admin- 
‘istration chose the latter. A second Geneva 
‘conference opened in May, 1961, only two 
months after Kennedy’s televised warning to 


1See Roger Hilsman, To Move A Nation: The 
‘Politics of Foreign Policy in the Administration of 
John F. Kennedy (New York: Doubleday, 1967), 
p. 131. 
P-a See Bernard B. Fall, Anatomy of a Crisis: The 
Laotian Crisis of 1960-61 (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1969), pp. 216-218. 

3 See Hugh Toye, Laos: Buffer State or Battle- 
ground (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), 
p. 183. 
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the Communists, but it was not until July, 
1962—-14 months later—that a settlement was 
formalized. The delay was due to the in- 
ability of the feuding Lao factions to agree on 


‘mternal governing arrangements. 


The Laos crisis of 1961-1962 was appar- 
ently perceived by President Kennedy and 
most of his advisers as more serious than the 
continuing conflict in adjacent Vietnam. 
There was a respect for South Vietnamese 
President Ngo Dinh Diem and a belief in the 
viability of his leadership that had no counter- 
part in the United States perception of Lao 
leaders Boun Oum and Phoumi Nosavan. 
The anti-Communist Lao military forces, 
moreover, were literally being routed by the 
North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao Com- 
munists and Kong Le’s neutralist military 
faction. The United States did not intervene 
militarily in Laos in 1961-1962 because it did 
not believe that the pro-American Lao faction 
had the requisite political strength to govern 
the country and because President Kennedy 
ultimately decided against military interven- 
tion that would commit United States forces 
to a war in which they might become danger- 
ously bogged down. 

President Kennedy spoke strongly against 
Communist North Vietnamese intervention in 
Laos in 1961, but at no time did he term Laos 
vital to the security of the United States. 
However, for Thailand, which was probably 
the most important military ally of the United 
States in Southeast Asia, Laos was vital.® 
Many of the inhabitants of the long neglected, 
underdeveloped northeastern part of Thai- 
land were either so-called “left-bank Lao,” 
more closely related to the inhabitants of 
neighboring Laos than to the Thai, or Viet- 
namese refugees from the 1946-1954 Franco- 
Viet Minh war who were almost all pro- 
Hanoi. Lowland western Laos, moreover, lay 
just across the Mekong River from Thailand. 
The Thai had joined SEATO in 1954 and had 
welcomed the establishment of its headquar- 
ters and secretariat in their capital city of 
Bangkok because of their fear of Communist 
aggression from China or Vietnam. Thailand 
had favored military intervention in Laos in 
1961, and it may be that Lao reluctance to 
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request such aid had its roots partly in a fear 
that the country would become a Thai pro- 
tectorate as a result, an indication of the 
persistence of historically rooted animosities 
among the countries of mainland Southeast 
Asia. 

Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson visited 
Thailand in 1961 but found the Thai opposed 
to the stationing of United States forces on 
their soil. In March, 1962, however, United 
States Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Thai 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman agreed to 
an interpretation of the 1954 Southeast Asian 
Collective Defense Treaty that transformed 
the multilateral United States-Thai defense 
relationship within SEATO into a bilateral 
pledge by the United States to honor its 
SEATO obligation to Thailand, with or with- 
out the acquiescence of the other members of 
the security pact. The Thai, fearful that the 
other SEATO partners might disagree in a 
future crisis, sought a direct defense pledge 
from the United States. This major altera- 
tion of the military, relationship between the 
two countries was effected wholly by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the United States govern- 
ment. In effect, without Senate authoriza- 
tion, President Kennedy transformed a multi- 
lateral treaty ratified by the Senate during the 
Eisenhower administration into a bilateral 
defense pact between the United States and 
Thailand. Shortly thereafter, in May, 1962, 
the first United States forces arrived in Thai- 
land as a symbol of the United States inten- 
tion to ensure. the continued independence 
and territorial integrity of Thailand.* ‘The 
subsequent United States military buildup in 
Thailand, however—which was to reach 
48,000 service personnel, mostly airmen, by 
the end of the Johnson administration—was 
to be almost wholly a result of the developing 
military situation in Vietnam. 


VIETNAM: A POLITICAL PROBLEM 


The objective of the Communists in South 
Vietnam has always been the overthrow of 
the various anti-Communist elites which have 


4Donald E. Nuechterlein, Thailand and the 
Struggle for Southeast Asia (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1965), p. 239. 


governed the country since the Geneva Ac- 
cords divided Vietnam in 1954. Probably 
the single most important factor that occa- 
sioned large-scale United States military in- 
tervention in 1965 was the failure of the Diem 
government to provide the quality of leader- 
ship required to counter the Communist as- 
sault. Diem proved incapable of rallying his 
countrymen against the Communists. He re- 
lied increasingly on United States help, eco- 
nomic and military, as a substitute for the 
political and military measures that could be 
taken only by indigenous leadership. Indeed, 
he further fragmented the non-Communists 
by his high-handed and insensitive responses 
to the demands of his country’s Buddhist 
majority. 

President Kennedy ultimately recognized 
the shortcomings of Diem’s leadership and, in 
a televised interview on Labor Day, 1963, he 
suggested the need for a change of leadership 
in South Vietnam. This cue was not missed 
by various South Vietnamese officers, ‘and 
Diem was out and murdered within two 
months. The nine governments that followed 
before the emergence of Air Vice Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky in June, 1965, proved even 
less capable of leading the country. The as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, moreover, 
brought to the formation of American foreign 
policy the less experienced hands of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 


ESCALATION 


United States military escalation, though 
greatly speeded up under President Johnson, 
had begun during the Kennedy years. The 
number of United States servicemen in Viet- 
nam increased nearly four-fold in 1961, the 
first year of the Kennedy administration, 
amounting to 3,025 men by the year’s end. 
Late in October of the same year, Kennedy 
sent General Maxwell D. Taylor and Walt W. 
Rostow on a special mission to Vietnam to 
make recommendations respecting United 
States policy in the light of the worsening war. 
Taylor and Rostow recommended the initial 
dispatch of 10,000 regular United States 
ground troops to Vietnam—sufficiently dis- 
guised as to their duties to avoid an open vio- 


lation of the 1954 Geneva Accords which pro- 
hibited the introduction of foreign troops, 
President Kennedy rejected the recommenda- 
tion that combat troops be sent to Vietnam, 
but he increased the number of United States 
military “advisers” in the country to 11,300 
by the end of 1962. Approximately 16,000 
such servicemen, bolstered by an increment of 
5,000 military personnel in the first ten months 
of 1963, were stationed in Vietnam when 
Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson succeeded 
President Kennedy in November, 1963. Some 
of these men were accompanying South Viet- 
namese pilots on combat missions, allegedly in 
their training capacity, while others flew heli- 
copters on various kinds of missions in combat 
zones. The number of United States service- 
men was still comparatively modest at the: end 
of the less than three years of Kennedy’s lead- 
ership, but they had been increased 24-fold 
since the Eisenhower era. 

In the half-decade from November, 1963, 
to November, 1968, when President Johnson 
stopped the bombing of North Vietnam, the 
number of American fighting men in South 
Vietnam increased another 30-fold, from ap- 
proximately 16,000 to nearly 550,000 men. 
In the spring of 1968, moreover, President 
Johnson received a recommendation from 
some of his military advisers to increase the 
size of this contingent by almost another 50 
per cent. In the first year of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, the increase was from 16,000 to 
23,000 men; United States forces in Vietnam 
were increased by 161,000 in 1965, 205,000 
in 1966, 102,000 in 1967, and 63,000 in 1968, 
despite the beginning of peace talks between 
the United States and North Vietnam in that 
year. In addition to these forces 48,000 
United States servicemen were stationed in 
nearby Thailand, primarily engaged in flying 
and servicing bombing missions over North 
Vietnam and Laos, while there were nearly 
37,000 men aboard United States naval ships 
in or near Vietnamese coastal waters. 

In 1964, on the eve of this military escala- 
tion, Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 


5 The Tragedy of Lyndon Johnson (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), reprinted in The Evening 
Star (Washington, D.C.), April 14, 1969. 
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had denied that the South Vietnamese and, 
by inference, the Americans were losing the 
war. President Johnson also stated in 1964, 
an election year, that it was not his view that 
“we were ready for American boys to do the 
fighting for Asian boys.” But by the end of 
the next year there were already more than 
185,000 United States troops involved in the 


fighting in Vietnam. How could the Ameri- 


can leadership have been so mistaken? Or 
were President Johnson and his chief advisers 
deliberately misleading the American people? 

Politics by definition almost always involves 
more than a little public deception, but self- 
deception seems to have been a much more 
important factor in these miscalculations. Ac- 
cording to Eric F. Goldman, intellectual-in- 
residence in the White House early in the 
Johnson incumbency, the President appar- 
ently believed that, with the large-scale com- 
mitment of United States forces to the strug- 
gle, the war would be over in 12 to 18 
months.® This was only one miscalculation, 
however, and possibly not the most important 
one. President Johnson and his advisers also 
believed that the introduction of external mili- 
tary power could ultimately prove decisive in 
what was basically an internal struggle for 
political ascendency. The second Vietnamese 
war was very much a political war. Since 
1954, two rival elites—one Communist, the 
other an assorted mixture of non-Communists 
~—had been jockeying for power to fill the 
vacuum created by the termination of French 
colonial rule. The first guerrillas in South 
Vietnam in the Jate 1950’s had been South 
Vietnamese. Unlike the United States mili- 
tary “advisers” of the years preceding 1965, 
these southerners did not primarily represent 
an attempt to circumvent the Geneva Ac- 
cords. Political considerations were ever up- 
permost in their minds. They had the distinct 
advantage, moreover, of being Vietnamese, 
not Europeans. 

The first United States combat troops, 
3.500 United States Marines, went ashore in 
Vietnam in March, 1965, less than six months 
after President Johnson’s overwhelming elec- 
tion triumph. The landing of the Marines 
came several months after the introduction of 
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the first North Vietnamese troops into the war 
in South Vietnam, and one month after the 
inauguration of sustained United States air 
attacks on North Vietnamese cities and mili- 
tary positions. The bombing of North Viet- 
nam was directly related to the August, 1964, 
incident in the Gulf of Tonkin in which 
United States destroyers were apparently at- 
tacked by North Vietnamese gunboats. It 
may be that the Johnson administration was 
waiting for some such dramatic development 
to justify intensified military activity against 
North Vietnam. 

The United States Congress, acting hastily, 
authorized President Johnson to take any 
measures he felt necessary to repel armed 
attack. Johnson ordered the sustained 
bombing of North Vietnam in February, 1965, 
within the context of this authorization. The 
bombing continued until March, 1968, when 
the President limited air action to the area 
south of the 20th parallel. ‘This move was 
. followed by the opening of preliminary peace 
talks between the United States and North 
Vietnam in Paris in May. Bombing was 
stopped altogether on November 1, 1968, as 
a United States concession to bring about. ex- 
panded negotiations in Paris involving the 
South Vietnamese government and the in- 
surgent National Liberation Front. 

The bombing of North Vietnam and the 
general United States military escalation have 
subsequently been much criticized at home 
and abroad although criticism is less severe in 
Southeast Asia than in the United States or 
West Europe. Although the Vietnamese 
Communists were denied victory in the south- 
ern half of their divided country during the 
decade of the 1960’s, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that they will attain their aim by politi- 
cal means in the 1970s. If this is the case, 
the question can validly be asked whether it 
was necessary to sacrifice more than 34,000 
American lives in Vietnam. Even as late as 
the spring of 1964, the Johnson administra- 
tion might still have refrained from large- 


6 See The Gulf of Tonkin, The 1964 Incidents, 
Part II (Washington, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 1968), pp. 1-2. For excerpts from the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, see p. 113 of this issue. 
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scale troop commitments’ and the bombing 
of North Vietnam. Why, then, did President 
Johnson take such action? 

There are different ways of answering this 
question because different decisions were taken 
at different times. The basic strategic deci- 
sions to commit large numbers of United 
States ground troops and to bomb North 
Vietnam were taken in hasty response to a 
rapidly worsening military situation in the late 
months of 1964 and in early 1965. ‘The 
United States could have decided that Viet- 
nam was not worth a greater investment in 
lives and money, but its far from accurate 
image of Communist Vietnamese capabilities 
blinded it to the political and psychological 
strength of its adversary. 

President Johnson believed that the war 
could be ended well before the 1968 election. 
The exaggerated image held by Johnson and 
by his chief military and political advisers of 
the United States capacity to turn the tide of 
battle was probably the major factor in the 
decision not to establish enclaves in defense of 
the heavily populated parts of the country. 
The United States initially escalated the war 
in Vietnam in 1965 in the mistaken belief that 
a fairly modest number of American troops— 
far fewer than the half million men ulti- 
mately committed to the conflict—would 
markedly shorten the war. 

The considerable escalation of the military 
involvement in the years after 1965 was de- 
signed to improve the anti-Communists’ posi- 
tion and to enable them to control the terms 
of a political settlement. The Johnson ad- 
ministration did not really pursue a political 
settlement in 1966 because its military posi- 
tion would not have served it well in the event 
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tragic military commitments.” 
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HEN Unitep STATES Air Force 

Major-General James B. Knapp 

met with North Korean repre- 
sentatives at Panmunjom on April 18, 1969, 
to protest the shooting down of a United 
States navy spy plane by North Korean fight- 
ers, he appeared not solely as a representative 
of the United States but as Senior United Na- 
tions member of the U.N. Armistice Gom- 
mission. The 50,000 United States troops 
stationed in South Korea are not required by 
our defense treaty with that country, but are 
there to enforce the armistice agreement con- 
cluded in 1953 on behalf of the United Na- 
tions. In August, 1953, after the armistice 
had been signed, the 16 nations who had 
furnished military forces to the U.N. com- 
mand during the Korean war issued a state- 
ment pledging themselves to renew the war 
if Communist aggression again occurred. 
They warned that in the event of renewed 
warfare, “in all probability it would not be 
possible to confine hostilities within the fron- 
tiers of Korea” Thus, the United States has 
a basic commitment under the United Na- 
tions to defend South Korea from attack by 
the North Korean Communists. 

This military commitment under the U.N. 
is reinforced by the United States-Republic 
of Korea Mutual Defense Treaty signed on 
October 1, 1953. This treaty is similar to 
that signed with the Philippines on August 
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30, 1951. It obligates the Republic of Korea 
and the United States first, to develop their 
capacity to resist armed attack; second, to 
consult, if their territorial integrity, political 
independence, or security is threatened in the 
Pacific; and third, to take appropriate action 
if either party is the object of an “armed 
attack” in the Pacific area. Article V provides 
that the “armed attack” referred to shall in- 
clude not only an attack on the metropolitan 
territories of either South Korea or the United 
States but also on “island territories under its 
jurisdiction in the Pacific or on its armed 
forces, public vessels or aircraft in the Pacific.” 
Article IHI, however, provides that if an 
armed attack on either party to the treaty 
in territories now under their respective adminis- 
trative control or hereafter recognized by one of 
the parties as brought under the administrative 
control of the other, endangers its own peace and 
safety, each party will act to meet the common 


danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. 


This provision was added to preclude any 
automatic military support for a South 
Korean-initiated attack on North Korea— 
territory claimed by the Republic of Korea, 
but not under its administrative control. In 
Article IV, the United States is granted the 
right to dispose its land, sea and air forces in 
and about the Republic of Korea. 

This mutual defense treaty, therefore, re- 
inforced the United States military com- 
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mitment to defend South Korea incurred 
under United Nations auspices. This treaty 


also provided the legal basis for the Republic. 


of Korea agreeing to send 50,000 troops to 
South Vietnam to assist the United States 
armed forces there which were “under 
attack.” Because the division of Korea into 
two hostile states is provisional under the 
armistice terms and because all efforts to 
arrange a conference for a permanent solu- 
tion have so far failed, it would seem that the 
United States military commitment to defend 
South Korea is an indefinite one. Now and 
in the future, the United States must make 
proper disposition of its forces in the Asian- 
Pacific area so as to be able to meet this 
obligation in terms of the extent and nature 
of any future armed attack by North Korean 
forces or even by Chinese Communist or 
Soviet forces. | 


JAPAN 


The United States undertook the occupa 


tion of Japan after World War II as a 
temporary measure to ensure Japanese dis- 
armament and the reduction of Japan’s mili- 
tary power. In the Japanese constitution en- 
gineered during the occupation, Article IX 
included the so-called “no war” clause which 
stipulates that “Jand, sea, and air forces, as 
well as other war potential, will never be 
maintained.” It does provide, however, for 
the development of “self-defense” forces 
which now include land, sea and air forces 
with a total of 250,000 men. 

In the negotiations with the Japanesé on 
the peace treaty, the United States recognized 
an obligation to defend Japan and the United 
States-Japanese Treaty of Peace and Mutual 
Security, signed on September 8, 1951, 
attempts to take care of Japan’s special re- 
lationship with the United States. The treaty 
obligates Japan to live peacefully with other 
nations and “‘to settle disputes with other na- 
tions by amicable means.” It is expressly 
stipulated, however, that this does not de- 
prive Japan of “the right of individual and 


1 There is some question as to whether the Re- 
public of Korea violated its constitution in sending 
combat forces to South Vietnam. 
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collective self-defense.” The preamble to this 
treaty expressed the hope that Japan will 
“increasingly assume responsibility for her 
own defense.” 

Unlike mutual defense treaties signed 
with Australia, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines just prior to the peace treaty with Japan, 
there is no reciprocal obligation on Japan’s 
part to help defend any United States terri- 
tory or attacks on United States armed forces, 
aircraft or public vessels in the Pacific, and 
there is no mutual obligation by the parties to 
develop their military ability to resist armed 
attack. The treaty does provide, first, that 
the United States has the right to dispose its 
land, sea and air forces in and about Japan 
and that these forces may be used not only 
to protect Japan from external attack, but 
also “to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the Far 
Fast.” Second, Japan. is obligated not to 
grant bases or military facilities to any third 
power without United States consent. Fore- 
seeing changed circumstances, this treaty was 
called “provisional” and subject to renegotia- 
tion at a later date by mutual agreement. 

On January 19, 1960, Japan and the United 
States signed a revised security treaty. This 
new treaty has several significant changes 
from the first one. The original treaty did 
not specifically obligate the United States to 
assist Japan in case of an armed attack on 
her territory, although it was assumed the 
United States would do so. The revised 
treaty states that an armed attack against 
either party in the territories under the ad- 
ministration of Japan would be dangerous 
to its own peace and safety and declares that 
each party would act to meet the common 
danger “in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” Thus, the United States is 
obliged to come to Japan’s assistance if 
Japan’s territory is attacked, but Japan is not 
obliged to assist the United States in case of 
attack on United States territory, ships or air- 
craft. 

Article IV provides explicit Japanese assent 
to the disposition of United States land, sea 
and air forces in and about Japan, but unlike 
the first treaty, this is not a “right” of the 


United States. Nor does this treaty deny 
Japan the right to make similar concessions 
to a third power. A clause in the previous 
treaty permitting the United States to use its 
armed forces “to put down large-scale in- 
ternal riots and disturbances” was eliminated. 
The revised treaty also adds that the two 
parties undertake to develop their capacity for 
self-defense within the framework of their 
respective constitutions. Finally, and most 
important, this treaty has a ten-year expira- 
tion date so that by January 19, 1970, it must 
either be extended by mutual consent, be left 
to expire, or be renegotiated. 

Thus, the present military commitment of 
the United States to Japan is clear. We are 
obligated to defend Japan against external 
attack, but since this treaty obligation expires 
in January, 1970, it is difficult to predict the 
nature and extent of our military commit- 
ment to Japan after that date. There are a 
number of factors which may influence the 
future. Very important is the future status 
of the Ryukyu islands which include the huge 
United States base installations on Okinawa. 
Although the United States returned the 
northern Ryukyus as well as the Bonin islands 
to Japan, it has insisted on retention of con- 
trol over Okinawa for military purposes di- 
rectly connected with the war in Vietnam. 
The United States has recognized the “resid- 
ual sovereignty” of Japan over Okinawa so 
the future of this Japanese territory is a 
matter of negotiation, and no doubt every 
effort will be made to reach agreement in 
connection with the problem of renewal or 
otherwise of the American-Japanese security 
treaty. Other major factors concerning 
future United States military commitments to 
Japan include internal political opposition to 
the “American-Japanese alliance” and the 
whole question of protection of Japan from 
possible nuclear attack. Present United 
States military commitments to Japan are 
clear, but the future after this year is cloudy, 
indeed. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


At the very beginning of the Korean War 
President Harry S. Truman announced, on 
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June 27, 1950, that the United States would 
regard an attack on Formosa (Taiwan) as a 
threat to United States security and that he 
was ordering the Seventh Fleet to interpose 
itself between Formosa and the mainland to 
counter any possible attack by Chinese Com- 
munist forces. This was, therefore, a uni- 
lateral military commitment to defend the 
Republic of China and its territory of Taiwan 
against external attack, and it remained such 
until after SEATO was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1954. 

On December 2, 1954, the United States 
regularized its commitments to the Republic 
of China on Taiwan in a mutual defense 
treaty. Negotiations on this treaty were 
begun after the Korean armistice and had 
lagged until SEATO came into existence. In 
Article II of this treaty, the obligation to 
maintain and develop the capacity to resist 
armed attack is similar to that in the Korean 
treaty, but there is an additional clause ex- 
pressing the signatories’ determination to 
build up their capacity to resist “Communist 
subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political 
stability.” Article III is similar to provisions 
in the SEATO treaty concerning the strength- 
ening of free institutions and promotion of 
economic progress and social well-being. 
Article IV provides for consultation of the 
two parties “from time to time regarding the 
implementation of this treaty.’ Article V, 
like provisions of some previous treaties, stipu- 
lates that an armed attack on the territories 
of one party would be dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the other but refers specifically 
to an armed attack “in the Pacific area.” 
(The Korean treaty does not define any area, 
while the Philippine and ANZUS treaties, 
discussed later, use the phrase “in the Pacific,” 
and include armed attacks on the “armed 
forces, public vessels and aircraft” of the 
parties. This latter clause is omitted from 
the treaty.) 

Article VI defines the territories to which 
the treaty applies as “Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores” but stipulates that it may be applicable 
to “other territories’ when “determined by 
mutual agreement.” Article VII is similar 
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to the Korean and first Japanese treaties in 
granting the United States “the right to dis- 
pose such land, sea and air forces in and 
about Taiwan and the Pescadores as may be 
required for their defense as determined by 
mutual agreement.” The offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, held by the Chinese 
Nationalist government, are not mentioned 
specifically, but there is little doubt that if 
these islands did come under massive Chinese 
Communist attack, the treaty would provide 
a basis for assistance by the United States, if 
it were necessary and desirable. 

There is little doubt that the United States 
is committed to defend Taiwan and the 
Pescadores by military means if this territory 
comes under armed attack, but as in the 
Korean treaty the United States is not obli- 
gated by treaty to support a Nationalist Chi- 
nese attack against any part of Communist 
China. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Prior to the signing of the treaty of peace 
with Japan, the United States signed a 
mutual defense treaty with the Philippines. 
This treaty obligates the two parties first, to 
develop their capacity to resist armed attack; 
second, to consult if their territorial integrity, 
political independence or security is threat- 
ened in the Pacific; and, third, to take appro- 
priate action if either party is the object of 
an “armed attack” in the Pacific area. 
Article V provides that the “armed attack” 
referred to shall include not only an attack 
on the metropolitan territories of either the 
Philippines or the United States but also one 
on “island territories under [their] jurisdiction 
in the Pacific or on [their] armed forces, public 
vessels or aircraft in the Pacific.” 

There is no provision for the stationing of 
United States armed forces, land, sea or air, 
“in or about the Philippines,” as in the Kor- 
ean treaty. ‘The maintenance of United 
States bases of various kinds in the Philippines 
is the subject of separate agreements—bases 
have been considered negotiable as to their 
future status by both the United States and 
the Philippine governments. There is little 
question that in any kind of a massive armed 
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attack on Philippine territory the United 
States is committed to assist the Philippines 
militarily, provided there is mutual agree- 
ment. The United States military commit- 
ment to defend the Philippines, therefore, 1s 
not automatic, but subject to joint consulta- 
tion in view of the time and circumstances 
under which such an attack might occur. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


On September 1, 1951, the United States 
signed a tripartite mutual defense treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand. The same 
obligations as noted above in the Philippine 
Treaty are included in this treaty which be- 
came known as the ANZUS Pact. There is 
one important addition in Article VII that 
provides for the establishment of a tripartite 
Council, consisting of the foreign ministers 
or their deputies from each country to meet 
at least annually for consideration of any 
problems related to their treaty obligations. 
Meetings of military representatives of the 
three states are also provided for. The 
ANZUS Council was authorized in both the 
preamble and in Article VIII to maintain 
“consultative” relationships with states and 
regional organizations in the Pacific area, 
“pending development of a more compre- 
hensive system of regional security in the 
Pacific,” thus foreshadowing the establish- 
ment of SEATO. 

By the terms of this treaty, Australia and 
New Zealand qualify as allies of the United 
States, and the ANZUS pact has appeared 
more than once to be the only real working 
alliance in which the United States is a part- 
ner and in which the three partners share, 
much more than in the case of other Asian 
states, a common political heritage and com- 
mon political interests in the Asian-Pacific 
area. Military commitments of each of the 
ANZUS partners are unspecified and are not 
automatic, but subject to consultation and 
agreed upon action. 


SEATO 

There are four states in continental south- 
east Asia toward which the United States has 
had varying kinds of military commitments: 


South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and Thai- 
land. All are embraced within the broad um- 
brella of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion established at Manila on September 8, 
1954, Since much, if not most of United 
States action in the Vietnam war has been 
Justified as a fulfillment of SEATO commit- 
ments, we start from this treaty and then 
examine commitments to these four countries, 

Contrary to some commentators, SEATO 
was never intended to be a counterpart of the 
more tightly constructed NATO alliance sys- 
tem. The SEATO treaty is similar in part 
to mutual defense agreements like the AN- 
ZUS pact, but departs from them in several 
important respects., First, as in previous 
treaties, the parties undertake individually 
and jointly, by means of continuous self-help 
and mutual aid, “to develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack” (Article I). This obligation also ex- 
tends to preventing and countering “subver- 
sive activities directed from without against 
the territorial integrity and political stability” 
of the signatories.” 

Second, in Article III, the parties to the 
treaty pledge themselves to strengthen their 
free institutions and to cooperate in further 
economic measures, including technical assis- 
tance, designed to promote economic progress 
and social well-being. 

Third, as in previous treaties referred to, 
each party recognizes that aggression by means 
of armed attack in “the treaty area” would 
endanger its own peace and safety and they 
all agree to consult, if in the opinion of any 
one party, there is such a threat or a situation 
that might endanger the peace of the area 
(Article IV). Most importantly, consulta- 
tion may be required if an armed attack 
_ 2The signatories of SEATO were: Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. France and Pakistan have been inactive 
in the past few years. For excerpts, see p. 113. 

8 The status of Malaysia and Singapore is dis- 
cussed later, In 1954 the “treaty area” included 
Malaya and the British Borneo territories. With 
the independence of Malaysia and Singapore, these 
were excluded since the new government did not 
join SEATO, preferring to rely on Commonwealth 
defense, Laos was removed from the “treaty area” 


because of provisions for her neutrality agreed to at 
the Geneva Conference of 1962. 
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occurs on the territory of any party to the 
treaty or on any state or territory “which the 
parties by unanimous agreement may here- 
after designate.” This article also stipulates 
that action taken to repel armed attack under 
the above conditions can only be taken at the 
invitation or with the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. 

Fourth, the “treaty area” is defined in 
Article VIII as “the general area of South- 
east Asia, including also the entire territories 
of the Asian states parties to the agreement 
and the general area of the Southwest Pacific 
but not including the area north of 21 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude.” To ensure 
that the protection of the SEATO agreement 
would apply to the Indochina states, a 
Protocol to the treaty was agreed to by all 
signatories designating the states of Cambodia 
and Laos and the “free” territory under the 
jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam as terri- 
tories included within the “treaty area” for 
the purposes: of the provisions of Articles ITI 
and IV. 

Fifth and finally, there is one very signifi- 
cant departure from previous United States 
defense treaties. At the Manila Conference 
of 1954, United States Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was most anxious that 
the United States should not be obligated to 
act in purely intra-regional conflicts such as 
later developed between Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia and between India and Pakistan. Con- 
sequently, the United States issued an “un- 
derstanding” prior to signing the treaty and 
the protocol which stated that aggression and 
armed attack would apply only to “Com- 
munist” aggression, but that it would con- 
sult with other treaty members in cases of 
“other aggression or armed attack.” Like 
the ANZUS pact, the SEATO treaty estab- 
lished a Council that meets at least annually, 
and joint military planning and military 
maneuvers are provided for. 

Three of the Asian states are members of 
SEATO—the Philippines, Thailand and 
Pakistan—and United States military com- 
mitments to each are different. The United 
States has a dual commitment to the Philip- 
pines under the mutual defense treaty and 
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SEATO. The same is true for Thailand, but 
on March 6, 1962, due to the situation in 
Laos, United States troops and air force 
units were sent to northeast Thailand and a 
joint statement was issued by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman declaring that the United 
States recognized its obligation under the 
SEATO treaty to help Thailand in the event 
of “Communist armed attack” and that this 
obligation was individual as well as collective. 
Secretary Rusk affirmed that this unilateral 
commitment was not dependent upon prior 
agreement with other, SEATO members. 
Cambodia is included in the “treaty area” of 
SEATO, and as this is written, negotiations 
are under way for a resumption of United 
States-Cambodia relations severed in 1965. 
Reportedly President Nixon will allow the 
United States to recognize the territorial in- 
tegrity of Cambodia’s “existing boundaries.” 
The United States has no precise military 
commitment to Cambodia. The United 
States has no mutual defense treaty with 
Pakistan although it has supplied large 
amounts of arms and military equipment to 
Pakistan since 1954. Because of the United 
States stoppage of arms aid at the time of the 
Indo-Pakistan summer war of 1965, Pakistan 
is a virtually “non-participating’ member of 
SEATO. At present the United States has no 
military commitments whatever to Pakistan. 

With India the United States has no 


4 These are: Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Communist China, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
North Korea, South Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Taiwan, Singapore, North Vietnam, and South 
Vietnam. In addition to these 21 states, there are 
still colonial enclaves: Hong Kong and adjoining 
territories, the British protected state of Brunei and 
Portuguese Timor. To be comprehensive, this list 
would also have to include the many island terri- 
tories in the Pacific under varying administrations 
such as the British, French, Australian and New 
Zealand administered territories, as well as the 
United States Trust Territories in the western 
Pacific. Also, the Peoples Republic of Outer Mon- 
golia should probably be added. 

5 These nine states are: Cambodia (a protocol 
state under SEATO), Japan, South Korea, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand, Australia and New 
Zealand (covered by the ANZUS pact) and South 
Vietnam. In a sense, these are “client states” and 
the United States is their “patron.” 
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mutual defense treaty, but it did supply 
arms aid after the 1962 border war with 
Communist China. Although the Indian 
government may expect that if Communist 
China threatened massive land invasion or 
possible nuclear attack on India, the United 
States would respond to a call for help, it 
cannot be sure. 


PRESENT U.S. MILITARY COMMITMENTS: 
A SUMMARY 

The foregoing summary of possible present 
and future United States military commit- 
ments under existing treaties reveals that 
present and future United States military 
commitments in Asia are a matter of foreign 
policy and not a question of “legal” obliga- 
tions. In no treaty to which the United States 
is a party is there an “automatic” obligation 
to respond to “an attack” by immediate use 
of military forces. Therefore, present and 
future United States military commitment 
to any Asian country or territory is a question 
of policy, not of any fixed or “automatic” 
legal obligation. Having said this, let us add 
up the score. In all of Asia from East Asia 
around to the borders of Afghanistan there 
are 21 states.4 By treaty, or in accordance 
with a U.N. obligation or by policy declara- 
tion, the United States is at least morally 
committed to give military assistance to only 
9 of these states.” In the cases of Japan, of 
South Vietnam and of Cambodia, the nature 
and extent of future United States military 
commitments are in doubt, pending the out- 
come of negotiations on the United States- 
Japanese security treaty and the possible 
settlement of the war in Vietnam. 

To be sure, the above statement needs 
qualification. If, for example, the Chinese 
Communists should launch a massive armed 
attack against India, the American govern- 
ment might very well respond with military 
assistance to a call for help as it did in 
1962. Aid might also be offered in case of a 
Chinese attack on Pakistan. If Laos were 
threatened by a large-scale attempt of the 
Pathet Lao with North Vietnamese support 
to take over that little country, it is possible 
that the United States would respond by a 


commitment of military forces. The same 
thing goes for other territories in Asia and 
the Pacific but these are decidedly “iffy” 
questions, dependent wholly on United States 
policy decisions at the time. 

In determining present and possible future 
United States military commitments in Asia 
and the Pacific area a number of factors must 
be taken into consideration. First, no one 
can predict at this writing the outcome of the 
Vietnam war and the possible political settle- 
ment that may result. Therefore, no one can 
predict just what military commitments the 
American government may be willing to 
assume in the aftermath of Vietnam. Second, 
no one can safely predict the outcome of 
United States-Japanese negotiations on the 
security treaty on Okinawa and the American 
bases in Japan between now and January, 
1970. No one can say whether the United 
States military commitment to Japan will be 
Jess or greater after that date. Third, it is 
important to recognize that the Vietnam war 
has caused a very considerable advance in 
military technology. During one week in 
1969, the United States airlifted a size- 
able force of combat-ready troops from North 
Carolina to South Korea in 31 hours. This 
illustration of a large-scale air-sea lift capacity 
does not change the nature and scope of 
United States military commitments, but it 
does point up a possible change in the need 
for United States bases around the rim of 
Asia. It shifts the demand of the United 
States military for bases with ground and 
air forces in Japan, Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, South Vietnam and 
Thailand to a lesser need simply for 
“base usage’ in case of trouble. Fourth, 
the foregoing factor is also emphasized in the 
problem of protecting the security of Malaysia 
and Singapore, not United States responsibili- 
ties. With the British decision to phase out 
of Malaysia and Singapore by 1971, both 
Australia and New Zealand have agreed to 
assume some of the defense responsibilities 
of the British for protection of these two Com- 
monwealth members. 

But Britain has also announced that she 
will still honor her military commitment for 
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defense of these states by staging a joint mili- 
tary exercise late in 1969 or early in 1970 
in which British combat-ready forces with 
equipment will be airlifted to the Malaysia- 
Singapore area as a demonstration of what 
could be done in case of a call for help. Fifth, 
in view of the above factor, it should again be 
emphasized that United States military com- 
mitments in the Asian-Pacific area are not 
completely unilateral. We are not alone. 
We do have allies, as the participation of 
South Korea, Australia, New Zealand and 
Thailand in the Vietnam war have demon- 
strated. Future United States military com- 
mitments will undoubtedly take into account 
this factor. Sixth, and finally, present United 
States military commitments in Asia and the 
Pacific are the result of United States policy 
determinations and decisions taken to imple- 
ment our Asian policy by military and other 
means. The various mutual defense treaties 
and the SEATO treaty are only the expres- 
sion of United States policy in agreements 
with certain other countries. To be sure, all 
of the treaties referred to in this analysis have 
been approved by the United States Senate, 
and the executive branch of the United States 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Discussing the future of collective defense agreements in Asia, this author 


predicts that “Japan, Australia and the United States might agree to provide the 


necessary backup of sophisticated weapons, training assistance and jfinancing— 
but not manpower—in a new Southeast Asia defensive agreement.” 
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proposition of the American involvement 

in Asian security—ranging from the most 
fundamental and enduring to the most tac- 
tical and immediate—is being questioned. 
SEATO (a multi-national and geographically 
widespread organization) as well as most 
United States bilateral military commitments 
in Asia are the subjects of searching reap- 
praisal among policymakers and the general 
public. For many, the root question is 
whether the United States has a vital na- 
tional interest in helping to provide for Asian 
security; for many others the more important 
question is whether multilateral organizations 
—like SEATO and ANZUS—are an effective 
way of achieving that objective. In this 
article it will be assumed that the United 
States does have a continuing and vital in- 
terest in contributing to the security of East 
Asia. 

But if that interest has characterized the 
United States relationship to East Asia since 
1900 (when the Open Door policy took 
shape), the circumstances affecting that in- 
terest have many times changed. In the 
earliest years of this century (prior to World 


| N THE WAKE OF the war in Vietnam, each 


* The views expressed here are those of the 
author alone and are not to be interpreted as re~- 
flecting the views of the Research Analysis Gorpora- 
tion or any of its sponsors. 

1 See Chapter II in my book Toward Disengage- 
ment in Asta: A Strategy for American Foreign 
Policy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969). 


War I) it was reasonable for American states- 
men to place their reliance on a multilateral 
framework. World War I, however, saw the 
departure of the European powers from Asia. 
As a result, the United States expectation that 
other large powers shared its interest in avoid- 
ing one-nation dominance in Asia was no 
longer well-founded. This reality was not 
grasped at the time. In the 1920's and 1930’s, 
American leaders often behaved as if Britain 
and France, for example, were still significant 
actors on the Asian scene, and shared Wash- 
ington’s interest in preventing single-nation 
Asian hegemony. That was hardly true, for 
a fundamental consequence of World War I 
was that only Japan and the United States 
were Asian heavyweights. 

Despite that basic change, United States 
Presidents and secretaries of state still tried 
to rely on a multilateral framework in their 
search for stability and security in Asia. Sym- 
bolic of this effort were the Washington and 
London naval limitations conferences of the 
1920’s. Indeed, even in the early .1930’s, 
when Japan had begun her policy of expansion 
in earnest, the United States still sought to 
persuade others to join multi-national efforts 
designed to dissuade Japan from further ag- 
erandizement and aggression. All of these 
efforts failed, and in the end the United States 
was forced to rely on its own efforts to achieve 
the wartime defeat of the Japanese. 

The myth of multilateralism died hard, 
however; even in 1943—1944 President Frank- 
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lin Roosevelt found it important to provide 
the “color” of multilateralism to the United 
States single-handed control of the Pacific 
war effort. He endorsed the creation of a 
“Pacific War Council” which included repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Holland, Australia, 
New Zealand and others who ostensibly were 
involved in joint operations against the Japa- 
nese. ‘The United States, in its Asian policies 
as elsewhere, seems always to prefer joint ac- 
tion (even the appearance of joint action) 
whenever possible. Thus, a half dozen years 
Jater when the United States responded to 
aggression in Korea, and President Harry 
Truman decided that the use of American 
arms was unavoidable, he simultaneously 
sought multilateral endorsement for his de- 
cision, In that case he turned with success 
to the United Nations and the useful fiction 
of a U.N. command. But there can be little 
doubt that the President and his advisers 
would have proceeded in the defense of Korea 
anyway; only the fortuitous absence of a boy- 
cotting Soviet member of the Security Coun- 
cil avoided a veto. 

The point to stress is not that United Na- 
tions endorsement was irrelevant; it was not. 
U.N. endorsement did help to attract the 
support of many nations, even outside of Asia, 
for the Korean effort. In retrospect, the con- 
trast between the widespread support given 
to the Korean action—as compared with the 
very narrow international support on which 
the United States can count today in its Viet- 
nam efforts—is striking. One conclusion from 
that contrast is already clear: the wider the 
extent of support in the international com- 
munity for an American-led military interven- 
tion, the smaller are United States problems 
at home in maintaining domestic support and 
understanding for that military action. Yet 
even taking that “lesson” into account, we 
ought not forget the main point about Presi- 
dent Truman’s Korean decision in 1950: 
while the United States sought and achieved 
wide international endorsement for its Korean 
effort, that endorsement does not appear to 
have been vital to the decision. 


2 John R. Beal, John Foster Dulles (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957). 


The lessons of Korea were not lost on State 
Department adviser John Foster Dulles. 
Dulles was entrusted by the Truman adminis- 
tration with some of the tasks involved in ne- 
gotiating not only peace treaty arrangements 
still remaining from World War II, but also 
new security arrangements which looked to 
the future. As early as 1949, for example, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines 
had begun to solicit United States guaran- 
tees relating to their security, and the out- 
break of the Korean War only quickened the 
pace of those developments. By 1951, a bi- 
lateral defense agreement was made with the 
Philippines, and the first of the Asian multi- 
lateral structures, the three-way treaty with 
Australia and New Zealand (ANZUS), was 
completed in the same year, Dulles was the 
key figure in both agreements, and they are 
the most enduring and perhaps least ques- 
tioned of all our Asian defense commitments. 
To this day Australia and New Zealand place 
their heaviest rehance on the United States 
commitment as it is reflected in that ANZUS 
pact, just as Manila places its primary security 
trust in Washington as reflected in the bi- 
lateral Philippimes-American treaty. Both 
were negotiated by Dulles long before he took 
over as Secretary of State, and it is ironic 
that SEATO—now the subject of such wide- 
spread doubts—is the defense treaty most 
commonly associated with his name. 

The United States purpose in creating 
SEATO was to stake a claim, as it were, to 
the defense and security of the region and to 
put others on notice that the United States 
would not abdicate from providing the major 
military force necessary to prevent Communist 
dominance in Southeast Asia. It was decidedly 
not Dulles’ purpose to rigidify Southeast Asian 
nations into an orthodox collective security 
arrangement to which they could not usefully 
contribute. It was for this reason, for ex- 
ample, that Dulles resisted calling the Ma- 
nila Pact by the name that has since been 
given to it, “He made an effort to have it 
nicknamed MANPAGC, for Manila Pact, by 
way of emphasizing that it differed from 
NATO, but SEATO stuck.”? 

Despite the SEATO label, however, the 
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differences between it and NATO need to be 
remembered. The circumstances of the Euro- 
pean environment and the purposes envisaged 
for NATO both called for and allowed for 
the permanent stationing of sizeable United 
States and allied military forces. That was 
an appropriate response in that environment 
because for some years a conventional Soviet 
military move was seen as one of the more 
likely threats to European security. In East 
Asia, on the other hand, a similar conven- 
tional military threat was not among the 
likely threats at the time SEATO was formed, 
nor was a permanent and collective military 
deployment an appropriate response. The 
most that seemed feasible and necessary was 
almost precisely what Dulles set out to do: to 
convey the message that the United States 
remained committed to the security of the 
region, and to do this in a way that would 
help bolster the confidence of small Asian 
nations. 

Gompared to NATO, these were limited 
purposes, and because of these limited goals 
the United States never tried to bolster 
SEATO with the kind of infrastructure and 
joint military forces that characterized its 
European alliance—and Washington’s posture 


8 Even in the heyday of Secretary Dulles’ alleged 
propensity for collecting allies and building “‘pacts” 
(some have referred to this as his “‘pactomania”), 
the United States did not seek to enlarge the for- 
mal membership of SEATO, Cambodia, for ex- 
ample, is reported in the immediate and depressing 
aftermath of the 1954 Geneva settlements to have 
sought more specific defense guarantees from the 
United States. Prince (then King }Sihanouk, ac- 
cording to some sources, even expressed his will- 
ingness to join a “Western security system for 
Southeast Asia” if an American guarantee went 
with it (Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, 
Minority Problems in Southeast Asia [Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1955], p. 
189). Michael Leifer similarly reports that “CGam- 
bodia was the most anxious of the Indochinese 
states to be militarily associated with the United 
States” (Michael Leifer, Cambodia and Neutrality 
[Canberra: Australian National University, 
1962], p. 23). Thus, despite Cambodia’s interest 
at that time, the United States was singularly un- 
receptive to efforts to extend its guarantees on the 
mainland beyond Thailand, and certainly was not 
seeking to enlarge the formal coverage of SEATO. 

4 In terms of its geographic scope alone SEATO 
cannot usefully be compared with NATO—for an 
Asian security framework that does not include 
Japan, Taiwan and Korea hardly expresses the 
full range of U.S. defense interests and guarantees 
in East Asia. 
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toward that alliance. It seems clear from the 
evidence (or rather the lack of any evidence 
that the United States pressed for significantly 
intensified efforts in SEATO) that the Manila 
Pact was not expected nor intended to become 
a conventional alliance system. The United 
States expected instead that should a high- 
level threat develop (from China, no doubt), 
the major defense and deterrent role in Asia 
and the Pacific would continue to be a func- 
tion of United States air and naval forces. 

At the low end of the threat spectrum, i.e., 
in terms of subversion and insurgency, the 
United States hoped that its essentially bi- 
lateral military assistance programs would en- 
able each potentially threatened state to man- 
age on its own resources. Certainly few if any 
efforts were made to develop joint programs 
for collective defense on the ground, and in 
the few cases where outside troop assistance 
was implemented—as in ‘Thailand and Viet- 
nam—the United States deployed ground 
units on the basis of bilateral agreements.® 
The SEATO framework was almost inci- 
dental to those decisions, although within the 
United States domestic context it may have 
been useful to point to the treaty as an added 
justification for these actions. 


SEATO IN THE FUTURE 


In sum, SEATO did not represent an Amer- 
ican effort to duplicate patterns that had 
been applied to Europe, and in all important 
respects it has simply not been comparable to 
NATO. SEATO is instead better under- 
stood as an effort in image-building, and at 
most as an annex to and a restatement of the 
many bilateral arrangements that the United 
States has concluded in East Asia. In that 
context SEATO may have played an im- 
portant and genera] deterrent role since 1954 
—not because it was a formidable collective 
defense agreement, but because it symbolized 
a high-level United States military commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia. Any deterrent effect 
during the years of SEATO’s existence must 
be traced to a Chinese (and perhaps Soviet) 
perception of United States will, in which 
SEATO fer se can have had only marginal 
meaning. 
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Deterrence against major conventional 
and certainly against nuclear aggression in 
Asia will continue to be largely an Ameri- 
can function. This condition may well 
remain essentially unchanged for the foresee- 
able future. That reality is increasingly under- 
stood in East Asia, and this implicit American 
defense umbrella—instead of detracting from 
indigenous interest in regional cooperation— 
appears to enhance recent trends in Asia to- 
ward defense cooperation. This should be a 
welcome development for United States for- 
eign policy, especially in the light of the 
United States objective of encouraging more 
self-reliance and eventually achieving “multi- 
polarity” in East Asia. 

It needs to be stressed, however, that the 


type and style of any emergent patterns of- 


Asian security cooperation are likely to be 
unique, or at least different from collective 
defense efforts that have been tried elsewhere. 
This reflects the widespread negativism found 
throughout Asia towards the concept of de- 
fense “pacts,” as well as certain security con- 
ditions specific to Southeast Asia—the Asian 
sub-region where interest in defense coopera- 
tion is strongest. Both factors suggest the 
lines along which military cooperation is most 
likely to develop. 

First, SEATO will provide no model for 
foreseeable Asian defense efforts, because 
SEATO was essentially a unilateral American 
guarantee with merely the color of multi- 
lateralism. Leaders in contemporary South- 
east Asia reject that model; they seek instead 
to disassociate themselves as much as possible 
from too heavy dependence on the United 
States or any other great power. 

Second, it can be safely presumed that 
future defense arrangements will in all likeli- 
hood grow out of presently discernible pat- 
terns of Southeast Asian regionalism. Asian 
leaders are extremely unlikely to embark on 
an ad hoc collective defense arrangement, or 
create a new organization specifically for de- 
fense purposes. Instead, there is increasing 
evidence that today’s leaders realize that 
defense cooperation is the most difficult form 


5 Bangkok Post, March 8, 1968. 


of international collaboration, and they recog- 
nize as a result that much common experience 
and. trust are required before this more diff- 
cult form of cooperation can be attempted. 

This is, of course, precisely the opposite of 
the process that developed in SEATO, CEN- 
TO or NATO. Each of those bodies, and 
SEATO in particular, has striven to find new 
“non-military” tasks and functions to perform, 
as if by so doing it could polish a tarnished 
image. But that is a difficult if not impossible 
transformation to achieve, and leaders in 
Southeast Asia today appear to recognize that 
defense cooperation will be more soundly 
based if it grows from other forms of collabo- 
rative experience. ‘Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman has said as much in his 
recent calls for devoting much more intensive 
levels of effort in ASEAN (the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations). Mutual interests 
developed through “economic cooperation 
and... joint projects,” he has begun to em- 
phasize, will provide the ASEAN nations 
“with something they want to join together to 
defend.”® 

Finally, it is reasonable to predict that the 
most likely Asian regional security arrange- 
ments (because they will center on Southeast 
Asia) will be primarily concerned with de- 
fense against low-level or insurgent threats. 
No responsible leader in Southeast Asia de- 
ceives himself into believing that the full 
range of defense functions can be met by the 
Southeast Asian nations themselves. Reluc- 
tantly perhaps, but at the same time realistic- 
ally, most recognize that the ultimate element 
of security (for example against “nuclear 
blackmail” or large-scale aggression) can be 
provided only by the United States, and this 
is the sine qua non for their own efforts. In- 
deed, if they are to become increasingly will- 
ing to shoulder a greater share of local de- 
fense burdens, these leaders must at the same 
time be assured that the overall strategic um- 
brella will be provided by the United States. 

These characteristics suggest an ambival- 
ence about the United States security role in 
Asia that must be regarded as one of the 
region’s most important political features. 
There is on the one hand a strong desire to 
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loosen dependence on the United States, but 
this is tempered by the belief of many that 
Washington should continue to play some 
sort of protective role. In Southeast Asia 
especially, much of the contemporary interest 
in regional cooperation grows from a strong 
concern to reduce dependence on the West, 
and on the United States in particular. ‘This 
conviction is strongest in Thailand and is 
only slightly less strong in Indonesia. Even 
among those nations which do not yet give 
priority to regionalism (like Burma and Cam- 
bodia), there is nonetheless agreement on the 
need to reduce dependence on the West. 


BILATERALISM AND MULTILATERALISM 
IN THE 1970'S 

These sentiments make it clear that in any 
future defense arrangement no outside great 
power, and probably not even a middle-range 
power like Australia, is likely to be acceptable 
as a formal participant. The reason, of 
course, is the widespread conviction that 
great power participation is too reminiscent 
of the SEATO model. 

In these circumstances it is likely that en- 
tirely new and creative approaches will be 
called for. Because of the considerable dis- 
affection regarding SEATO among most 
Asian leaders, an effort designed to revise 
that organization will be disappointing. The 
Thai government, for example, places very 
little reliance on the Manila pact—an attitude 
bolstered by the fact that neither France nor 
Pakistan have played any significant role in 
the alliance in recent years. Moreover, Brit- 
ain’s announced intention to withdraw her 
military forces from Asia after 1971 must 
have further reinforced Asian doubts about 
the long-term viability of SEATO. Further, 
the fact that such states as Indonesia, Ma- 
laysia and Japan are not involved in SEATO 


6 The important “Rusk-Thanat Agreement” of 
1962, by which the United States agreed to a bi- 
lateral commitment to the defense and security of 
Thailand, derives largely from this disaffection. 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman of Thailand 
sought and successfully drew from the United 
States an understanding that even in the absence 
of unanimity in SEATO (which Thanat feared 
might not always be achieved), the U.S. would 
nevertheless regard the security of Thailand as a 
vital American interest. 
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should by now be sufficient evidence that the 
useful initiative of Secretary Dulles in 1954 is 
not applicable to the needs of the 1970’s. 

Does this mean that the United States 
should scrap all thoughts of a multilateral 
approach to Asian security? Probably not, if 
for no other reason than that Americans— 
especially after Vietnam—will be increasingly 
unwilling to take on new bilateral commit- 
ments. In between those extremes, however, 
lies a probable and practical middle ground 
for a new American approach to Asia. In 
this middle ground lies an opportunity for a 
constructive American approach, designed 
to respond to the most likely forms of aggres- 
sion and to Americans’ historic preference for 
multilateral burden-sharing in Asia. The 
United States will still have to perform the 
major deterrent function in the overall stra- 
tegic balance in Asia—but, just as in 1954, a 
general or nuclear war is perhaps the least 
likely of Asia’s security problems. For the 
decade of the 1970’s at least, the main con- 
cern of defense in Asia will be how to combat 
insurgency and subversion in such countries 
as Thailand, Cambodia, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. What they lack are the essential 
ingredients of equipment, training, experience 
and financing. 

Three of the world’s most advanced and 
prosperous countries do possess those essential 
ingredients and, more important, their Asian- 
Pacific location leads them to regard stability 
in Southeast Asia as among their most vital 
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“The power of Congress to declare war .. . is at the heart of the conflict 
between those who feel that the Chief Executive should be permitted to exercise 
almost untrammeled judgment in making military commitments, and those who 
believe that presidential discretion in this matter has grown to excessive propor- 


tions.” 


Congress and Military Commitments: 
An Overview 


By ALLAN S. NANES 
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HE LATE Edward S. Corwin, in his 

classic study, The President—Office 

and Powers, observed that “the Con- 
stitution, considered only for its affirmative 
grants of powers which are capable of affect- 
ing the issue, is an invitation to struggle for 
the privilege of directing American foreign 
policy.”* The truth of this observation has 
been confirmed many times in American 
history, particularly when the executive and 
legislative branches have disagreed on im- 
portant aspects of that policy. In the past 
few years the entire question has been re- 
opened by the bitter controversy touched off 
by the war in Vietnam. The hawks have 
tended to defend the power of the President 
and his advisers to set the course of our for- 
eign policy, while the doves, in and out of 
Congress, have tended to assert that presi- 
dential leadership of foreign policy has been 
permitted to develop beyond wise and even 
beyond constitutional bounds. In conse- 
quence, they have called for an enlarged role 
for Congress in the making of foreign policy, 
particularly with respect to military commit- 
ments abroad. Such a development would 
restore the balance between the legislative 
and the executive branches in the conduct of 


1 Edward S. Corwin, The President—Office and 
Powers (New York: New York University Press, 
1948), 3rd edition, p. 208. 
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foreign affairs, a restoration that, in this view, 
is long overdue. 

In entering into overseas military commit- 
ments, the President relies upon the following 
constitutional provisions: Article II, Section 
1, Clause 1; Article II, Section 2, Clauses 1 
and 2. These provide that the executive 
power shall be vested in the President; that 
the President shall be the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia of the several states when called into 
the actual service of the United States; and 
that he shall have the power to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur. Although these powers are few in 
number, they provide sufficient authority for 
the President to enter into whatever military 
commitments he deems are in the national 
interest, provided that in the case of formal- 
ized treaties, he can carry a sufficient number 
of senators with him. 

While at first glance the vesting of execu- 
tive power in the President may seem to have 
little bearing on United States military com- 
mitments, it is by virtue of this power that he 
determines which matters will be the subject 
of negotiation, when, with what objectives, 
and so forth. While the President makes 
treaties with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, he alone negotiates them, as the Su- 
preme Court pointed out in the case of the 
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United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Cor- 
poration. It is by virtue of this executive 
power that the President can actually direct 
our foreign relations, although his broad gen- 
eral power is reinforced by a number of 
specific grants of authority. The President is 
also responsible for the enforcement of treaty 
obligations. Constitutional powers aside, the 
President is the national leader, and there- 
fore in a better position to influence public 
opinion on the question of military commit- 
ments should he choose to do so, than any 
individual or committee in Congress. 

As Gommander-in-Chief, the President has 
been able to order our forces to stations over- 
seas, in accordance with prior commitments, 
or to meet threatening crises. Under present 
interpretations of this power, the President 
can negotiate an executive agreement with a 
foreign country, permitting the stationing of 
United States troops on its soil, without 
having to submit the agreement to the Senate. 
It is also widely held that he may act in 
similar fashion under his general grant of 
executive power. Under the pressures of the 
war in Vietnam these views, which have 
never enjoyed unquestioned acceptance, face 
renewed and broadened challenge. 

Despite the fact that foreign military com- 
mitments are made by the executive branch, 
Congress has formidable constitutional powers 
bearing directly on this subject. By the terms 
of Article II, Section 2, the Senate must 
approve treaties; thus any formal agreements 
involving military commitments must pass 
senatorial review. Congress also has the 
power, under Article I, Section 8, to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises in 
order to pay debts and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare and the common defense. It 
may also borrow money. Thus if Congress 
does not raise the funds, through taxes or bor- 
rowings, to support the requisite forces, a mili- 
tary commitment may be modified or nulli- 
fied. Congress raises and supports armies, it 
provides and maintains navies, although no 
appropriation for the army shall be for more 


2299 U.S. 304 (319), citing the Debates and 
Proceedings in the Congress of the United States, 
Annals of Congress, Vol. X, pp. 256-259. 
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than two years. In actual practice, this 
means that every year Congress reviews de- 
fense spending, which means it reviews de- 


fense policies and the military commitments 


those policies might involve. It can refuse 
to provide the funds necessary to implement 
a commitment it does not approve. Congress 
is also empowered to make rules for govern- 
ing our land and naval (and by extension our 
air) forces. It may provide for calling forth 
the militia (the National Guard) to repel in- 
vasions, and it provides for the arming, or- 
ganizing, and disciplining of this militia. All 
these powers relate to the strength of our 
military establishment, and hence have some 
impact on the extent of our overseas defense 
commitments. Congress also has the power 
to declare war, of which more below. Finally, 
Congress may make all laws “necessary and 
proper” to carry out its enumerated powers, 
and any other powers vested in the United 
States government or any department or 
officer thereof. Based on this “necessary and 
proper” clause, Chief Justice John Marshall 
elaborated the doctrine of implied powers, 
which has been one of the main props under- 
lying the expansion of congressional power. 
Although primarily important for its domestic 
effect, this broad interpretation of congres- 
sional prerogative could conceivably be sig- 
nificant if applied in connection with foreign 
affairs. 


DECLARATION OF WAR 


The power of Congress to declare war 
merits special attention, for it is at the heart 
of the conflict between those who feel that 
the Chief Executive should be permitted to 
exercise almost untrammeled judgment in 
making military commitments, and those who 
believe that presidential discretion in this 
matter has grown to excessive proportions. 
There is widespread agreement that in this 
age of nuclear missiles, when IGBM’s can 
travel at 15,000 miles an hour, a situation 
might arise in which the President might have 
to order a retaliatory attack without waiting 
for a formal declaration of war. But there is 
very grave concern that Congress’ power to 
declare war, which is theoretically applicable 
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in what used to be called “brush-fire wars,” 
is in danger of being eroded away. For as 
matters now stand, the decision to invoke the 
congressional power to declare war is largely 
up to the President. 

The struggle in Vietnam has illustrated 
this point in a particularly apposite way. 
What began there as a limited program of 
military advice and training gradually esca- 
lated, until the United States put more than 
500 thousand troops into the country and be- 
came actively engaged in one of the most bit- 
ter wars in the nation’s history. As the war 
grew in intensity, and optimistic predictions 
concerning its quick end proved false, opposi- 
tion at home mounted to a crescendo. One 
argument repeatedly cited by opponents of 
the war was that it had never been declared 
by Congress, and was therefore being fought 
without legal sanction. 

The administration of Lyndon Johnson 
responded to this accusation by citing the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 1964. That reso- 
lution was adopted at the behest of the White 
House, following two reported attacks on 
United States warships in the Tonkin Gulf, 
in August, 1964.4 The vote was 88 to 2 in 
the Senate, and 414 to 0 in the House. 

The resolution was framed in language 
which appeared to reinforce the President’s 
authority in whatever course he chose to pur- 
sue. It stated that “Congress approves and 
supports the determination of the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief, to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against 
the forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.” It affirmed that the 
United States was prepared, “as the President 
determines, to take all necessary steps, includ- 
ing the use of armed force, to assist any mem- 
ber or protocol state of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty requesting assis- 
tance in defense of freedom.” The resolu- 
tion was to expire when the President deter- 


3 Those who contended that the war was illegal 
usually cast thelr arguments in terms of interna- 
tional, as well as United States constitutional, law. 

4 In the move to rescind the Tonkin Gulf Reso- 
lution in 1967, charges were made that these at- 
tack reports had been fabricated. For excerpts 
from the resolution, see p. 113, 
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mined that peace and security had been 
restored to the area, or by concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress (which does not require the 
President’s signature). 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


In soliciting congressional support for ac- 
tions he might take in Vietnam, President 
Johnson was following the practice specially 
favored by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and employed to a lesser degree by other post- 
war administrations. In 1955, at the time of 
the crisis over Matsu and Quemoy, President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to Con- 
gress, asking for authority to protect Formosa, 
the Pescadores, and related positions against 
armed attack. In thus seeking congressional 
support, President Eisenhower stated that 
Congress should make clear the unified and 
serious intentions of the United States, and 
its readiness to fight if necessary. The resolu- 
tion did not specify whether the United States 
would defend Quemoy or Matsu, nor did it 
spell out in specific terms just what area 
might be essential to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. Despite this omission, 
and despite the specter of a war with Com- 
munist China, the resolution passed by a vote 
of 410 to 3 in the House, and 85 to 3 in the 
Senate. 

In 1957, in the wake of the Suez crisis, 
President Eisenhower requested Congress to 
authorize a program of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to those nations of the Middle 
East which desired them, and to authorize 
the use of United States armed forces to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of Middle East nations request- 
ing aid against overt armed aggression from 
any nation controlled by international com- 
munism. A resolution embodying these pro- 
visions—and further stating that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East were vital to United States na- 
tional interests and world peace—was duly 
passed. It was invoked when the 6th Fleet 
was ordered to the Eastern Mediterranean 
later in 1957, when Jordan was threatened 
with attack from Syria, which had a com- 
munist-oriented government at the time. It 
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was cited again when the President ordered 
Marines to Lebanon in July, 1958. 

It is worth noting that President Johnson, 
when he was signing the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, referred to the fact that he had ordered 
retaliatory air strikes for the attacks on our 
destroyers and stated that “As Commander-in- 
Chief the responsibility was mine—and mine 
alone.” As for the resolution, he declared 
that it confirmed and reinforced the powers 
of the Presidency.’ 

President Eisenhower, despite his more 
conservative view of the powers of his office, 
pointed out in his special message concerning 
the Formosa resolution that “authority for 
some of the actions which might be required” 
was inherent in his power as Commander-in- 
Chief. Speaker Sam Rayburn advanced the 
view that the resolution added nothing to the 
powers of the President and consequently 
should not be taken as a precedent. 

In September, 1962, before the full dimen- 
sions of the Cuban missile crisis became 
known, President John F. Kennedy stated 
that if the Communist arms buildup were to 
interfere with United States security in any 
way, this country would do whatever might 
be necessary to protect its security and that 
of its allies. He further stated that a con- 
gressional resolution was not necessary to his 
authority. However Congress proceeded to 
adopt a resolution which expressed United 
States determination to prevent Cuba from 
extending her aggressive or subversive activi- 
ties to any part of the Hemisphere, and also 
to prevent the creation of an externally sup- 
ported military capability in Cuba capable 
of endangering United States security. Thus 
when the President made his radio and tele- 
vision report to the American people on the 
arms buildup in Cuba, on October 22, 1962, 
he mentioned “the authority entrusted to me 


5 Public Papers of the Presidents: Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Vol. II, 1963-1964 (Wash., D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office), pp. 946—947. 

8 Public Papers of the Presidents: John F. Ken- 
nedy, 1962 (Wash., D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office), p. 607. 

7 John M. Swarthout and Ernest R. Bartley, 
Principles and Problems of American Nattonal 
Government (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956), p. 633. 
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by the Constitution, as endorsed by the Re- 
solution of the Congress.’”® 

Thus three successive Presidents noted their 
authority to take certain contemplated mili- 
tary action independent of congressional 
approval, although President Eisenhower ap- 
parently felt somewhat less secure in this as- 
sumption than his successors. There is ample 
historical precedent for the argument that the 
executive could act independently. Accord- 
ing to John Swarthout and Ernest Bartley, 
“The President is empowered as commander- 
in-chief to send troops, ships and aircraft 
where and when he will in support of the 
foreign policy he is pursuing. If he wishes, 
he can order the armed forces to enter the 
territory of another country by force, and 
American Presidents have done so far more 
often than the average citizen realizes.”’ 

United States forces have fought many un- 
declared wars, beginning with the so-called 
undeclared naval war with France in the 
earliest days of the Republic. Without a 
declaration of war, United States forces have 
also fought Barbary pirates, Chinese insur- 
gents, Latin American troops, and Chinese 
and North Korean Communists. President 
William McKinley sent 5,000 men to China 
to help suppress the Boxer Rebellion. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson ordered the Marines 
to land at Vera Cruz, and a sharp engage- 
ment with Mexican cadets followed. Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge sent troops to Nicara- 
gua to put down the “bandit,” Sandino. 
President Harry Truman ordered United 
States forces into combat in Korea, in the 
United Nations police action that was a war 
in everything but name. 

It therefore seems apparent that, from the 
executive standpoint at any rate, the purpose 
of these resolutions was political harmony, 
not constitutional necessity. At least Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson clearly believed 
that they possessed a constitutional warrant 
for the course of action they proposed to 
pursue. Therefore they saw no need to seek 
congressional approval. However, congres- 
sional endorsement was clearly useful to both 
Presidents, expressing as it did the support of 
the legislature, and by implication that of the 
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public in the face of international crisis. For 
President Eisenhower, with his publicly stated 
belief in. the equality of the branches, such 
support was not only useful, but probably con- 
stitutionally comforting as well. 

As the. conflict in Vietnam wore on, many 
who had voted for the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion began to have second thoughts. Aware 
of its broad language, they nevertheless con- 
tended that the resolution was simply meant 
to demonstrate congressional sanction for 
such limited measures as the President might 
take in response to. the attacks on the Mad- 
dox and the C. Turner Joy. In their opinion, 
it was not meant to cover the expansion of 
the war, nor its transformation into an essen- 
tially Asian-American conflict. They be- 
lieved they had administration assurances 
that the United States role in the conflict 
would not be expanded, and were angry and 
chagrined at the turn of events. 


EXECUTIVE—LEGISLATIVE CONFLICT 


This anger and chagrin culminated in an 
important resolution designed to reassert the 
right of Congress to participate in what might 
be called the commitment-making process. 
The first version was Senate Resolution 151, 
introduced by Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Ark., D.) on July 31, 1967. After consid- 
eration by the Foreign Relations Committee, 
a new draft emerged as Senate Resolution 
187, which Fulbright introduced on Novem- 
ber 20, 1967. The first draft was the 
broader, declaring it to be the sense of the 
Senate that a United States commitment to 
a foreign power “necessarily and exclusively” 
resulted from affirmative action by the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment, “by means of a treaty, convention, or 
other legislative instrumentality specifically 
intended to give effect to such a commit- 
ment.” ‘This wording was as broad in its own 
way as that of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 
in that it did not differentiate between types 
of commitments, but apparently required con- 
gressional sanction for all of them. 

Senate Resolution 187, in contrast, was con- 
fined to one type of commitment, the com- 
mitment of United States armed ‘forces to 


hostilities on foreign territory. The resolu- 
tion declared it to be the sense of the Senate 
that such a commitment, for any purpose 
other than to repel an attack on this country, 
or to protect United States citizens or prop- 
erty, would result from a decision made ac- 
cording to constitutional processes, which 
were defined to mean appropriate executive 
action plus affirmative action by Congress 
“specifically intended to give rise to such a 
commitment.” This resolution was appar- 
ently designed to reaffirm the role of Congress 
in declaring war. 

When testimony was taken on S. Res. 151, 
the case against it was put most forcefully by 
the then Under Secretary of State, Nicholas 
Katzenbach. He argued that there was no 
need to disturb the boundaries between legis- 
lative and: executive which had served the 
nation well for almost 200 years in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. The Under Secretary 
challenged the committee when he stated 
that a declaration of war was outmoded if 
applied to the limited objectives of the United 
States in Vietnam. What the Constitution 
required in such a context was that Congress 
be given an opportunity to express its views. 
Katzenbach contended that Congress had 
had such an opportunity. It had expressed 
its views relative to peace and security in 
Southeast Asia through the debates on the 
SEATO Treaty and with respect to the use 
of the military in that area through the Ton- 
kin Gulf Resolution. The combination of 
the two fulfilled the executive’s obligation 
“to participate with the Congress” and to 
give it a “full and effective voice,’ and con- 
stituted the “functional equivalent” of a 
declaration of war. However Katzenbach 
said that he did not wish to be understood as 
saying that the Tonkin Gulf Resolution was 
tantamount to a declaration of war, because 
that term implied broader objectives than the 
United States actually had in Vietnam. 

In its report on S. Res. 187, the Foreign 
Relations Committee rejected the idea that 
the war powers, as spelled out in the Consti- 
tution, are obsolete. It rejected the idea that 
United States armed forces could be com- 
mitted to conflict without the consent of Con- 
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gress, except in cases of sudden attack upon 
the United States, in which case the Presi- 
dent’s authority was unchallenged. It noted 
that the trend in the twentieth century had 
been toward the use of armed forces without 
the consent of Congress. That trend had 
progressed to the point where the real power 
to commit the country to war was now in the 
hands of the President. Although only Gon- 
gress has the power to declare war, many be- 
lieved that the President, in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief, had the authority to use 
the armed forces in any way he saw fit. The 
very exercise of presidential power over the 
armed forces has given rise to a belief in its 
constitutional legitimacy. This belief, too, the 
committee rejected. 

The committee Jaid the blame for this 
transfer of the war power as much on Con- 
gress as on the executive. Congress had 
acquiesced in too many incursions on its 
power, and where it had not acquiesced it 
had not challenged. Congress had agreed to 
this diminution in its own power for several 
reasons, among which were the unfamiliarity 
of the United States with its new role as a 
world power, and the consequent lack of 
guidelines for adapting its constitutional sys- 
tem to this new situation, as well as pressure 
for emergency action. 

In the committee’s view this trend toward 
executive supremacy in foreign policy was a 
dangerous one, which it hoped to see arrested 
and reversed. The restoration of the consti- 
tutional balance was not only compatible 
with efficiency, but essential to democracy. 

The committee recognized that formal 
declarations of war are not the only means 
by which Congress can authorize the Presi- 
dent to initiate limited or general hostilities 
and held that the joint resolutions discussed 
above were a proper method of granting this 
authority. The committee was insistent, how- 
ever, that these resolutions should actually 
grant authority, and not merely express ap- 
proval of undefined action to be taken by the 
President. Recent resolutions, it declared, 

8 U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, National Commitments, Report No. 797, 
oe Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1967), p. 
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simply enabled the President to claim sup- 
port for any action he chose to take, and were 
so phrased “as to express Congressional ac- 
quiescence in the constitutionally unsound 
contention that the President in his capacity 
as Commander-in-Chief has the authority to 
commit the country to war.”®’ 

Thus the committee set forth in unequivo- 
cal language its view that foreign military 
commitments, especially the ultimate com- 
mitment to war, were primarily the responsi- 
bility of Congress. Many people, in and out 
of government, vigorously dispute that view. 
Prior to the conflict in Vietnam, belief in the 
necessity of executive supremacy in conduct- 
ing foreign policy and making military com- 
mitments was widely, and probably predomi- 
nantly, held by the academic community. 
Presumably the situation in Vietnam changed 
many viewpoints but whether the majority 
changed its views is not yet clear. 

Congress took no action on Senate Resolu- 
tion 187 after it was reported out of com- 
mittee. ‘Throughout 1968, however, debate 
over the conflict in Vietnam was increasingly 
extended to cover the scope of United States 
commitments, and the methods of reaching 
them. Senator Fulbright reopened the issue 
in the Senate shortly after the 91st Congress 
convened, when he submitted Senate Resolu- 
tion 85, whose language duplicated that of 
Senate Resolution 151 of the preceding Con- 
gress. 

In reintroducing the broadly worded reso- 
lution, Senator Fulbright remarked that it 
was concerned particularly, but not exclu- 
sively, with the commitment of United States 
armed forces to hostilities abroad. He noted 
that it was also concerned “with the variety 
of arrangements—be they treaties, laws, 
executive agreements, or simple executive 
declarations—by which in current practice 
the United States commits itself to the de- 
fense, military support, or other forms of as- 
sistance to foreign nations.”- 

The new resolution was reported out on 
March 12, 1969. According to the Wash- 
ington Post’s story the next day, the Senator 
said that the purpose of the resolution was to 
restore Congress role in foreign affairs by 
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“helping to avoid serious mistakes of judg- 
ment” by the executive.® The State Depart- 
ment, however, consistent with its éarlier posi- 
tion, opposed the new resolution. In a letter 
to the Foreign Relations Committee it ques- 
tioned “the usefulness of attempting to fix by 
resolution precise rules codifying the relation- 
ship between the executive and the legislative 
branches.” It affirmed the necessity of close 
legislative-executive cooperation in foreign 
affairs, and pledged to act on that basis. 

The State Department’s view is rooted in 
the belief that the effective conduct of foreign 
affairs requires the greatest possible flexibility 
for the executive. It fears that this flexibility 
would be seriously damaged if Congress as- 
serted a right to a greater role in foreign pol- 
icy making.1° Supporters of executive su- 
premacy also hold that if commitments made 
by the President need to be substantiated 
by a legislative instrumentality, foreign coun- 
tries would not be sure that the President 
actually enunciates the foreign policy of the 
United States, and this would introduce an 
element of instability into international af- 
_ fairs. They maintain that with our security 
dependent on a complex structure of alli- 
ances, the country cannot afford to have 
every agreement under those arrangements 
subject to Congressional approval. They re- 
mind those who fear his abuse of authority 
that there are practical curbs on what the 
President may actually do. 

Supporters of a broadened role for Con- 
gress remain sceptical of opposition argu- 
‘ments. ‘They point to a recent report involv- 
ing commitments purportedly made to Spain, 
not by the State Department, but by the De- 
partment of Defense. These commitments, 
made in the negotiations for the renewal of 
the lease on four United States Navy and Air 
Force bases in Spain, supposedly committed 
the United States to acknowledge that Spain 
was threatened from North Africa by possible 
Algerian aggression, or by a possible Soviet- 
backed war in the Spanish colonies. 

9 Washington Post, March 13, 1969, p. A23. 

10 For the text of the June, 1969, Senate resolu- 


tion on commitments, see p. 128. 
Ne Washington Post, February 25, 1969, pp. A1, 


There 


was also a statement that the United States 
was obligated to defend Western Europe, “of 
which Spain is an integral part.” This 
statement could be construed as extending 
NATO guarantees to cover Spain, something 
that the State Department considered illegal. 

At this writing, negotiations with Spain are 
still going on, but the dubious allusion which 
might have covered Spain under the NATO 
umbrella has reportedly been dropped. The 
episode furnished further fuel, however, for 
the arguments of those who claim the execu- 
tive’s penchant for making unchecked com- 
mitments has reached a dangerous point. It 
also tended to support the charges that the 
executive branch was unduly influenced by 
the views of the military-industrial complex. 

A more objective look at the present con- 
troversy is possible only if the partisans of 
both views can divorce themselves from the 
passions aroused by the war in Vietnam. 
Champions of executive power might then 
see that Congress is not trying fundamentally 
to alter the constitutional balance in its favor. 
The resolutions which have been submitted 
concerning the nature of United States com- 
mitments are “sense of the Senate” resolu- 
tions. As such, they are not binding on the 
executive in the way the Bricker amendment 
would have been. The intent of those seek- 
ing a greater role for Congress is to warn the 
President that he must seek its approval 
before making politically significant commit- 
ments, particularly commitments which might 
lead to hostilities. 

On the other hand, the champions of Con- 
gress must realize that enhancing the role of 
Congress with respect to military commit- 
ments will not necessarily lead to reduced 
military involvement overseas. Congress has 
often been the bellicose party in our foreign 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE TREATY 


On September 8, 1954, the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines signed a security pact setting up an organiza- 
tion known as SEATO. Excerpts follow: 


ARTICLE II. In order more effectively to 
achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties 
separately and jointly, by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capac- 
ity to resist armed attack and to prevent and 
counter subversive activities directed from without 
against their territorial integrity and political 
stability. 


ARTICLE III. The parties undertake to 
strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate 
with one another in the further development of 
economic measures, including technical assistance, 
designed both to promote economic progress and 
social well-being and to further the individual 
and collective efforts of governments toward these 
ends. 


ARTICLE IV. 1. Each party recognizes that 
aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty 
area against any of the parties or against any state 
or territory which the parties by unanimous 
agreement may hereinafter designate, would en- 
danger its own peace and safety, and agrees that 
it will in that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. ... 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, the 
inviolability or the integrity of the territory or 
the sovereignty or political independence -of any 
party in the treaty area... is threatened in any 
way other than armed attack or is . . . threatened 
by any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area, the parties shall consult 
immediately in order to agree on the measures 
which should be taken for the common defense. 


3. It is understood that no action . . . shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 


ARTICLE VIII. As used in this Treaty, the 
“treaty area” is the general area of Southeast 
Asia, including also the-entire territories of the 
Asian parties,-and the general area of the South- 


t 


west Pacific not including the Pacific area north 
of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. . .. 


GULF OF TONKIN RESOLUTION 


On August 2 and 4, 1964, North Vietnamese 
torpedo boats reportedly attacked U.S. ships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. On August 7, Congress 
passed a resolution at the request of President 
Lyndon Johnson. Excerpts follow: 


Whereas naval units of the Communist regime in 
Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of interna- 
tional law, have deliberately and repeatedly 
attacked United States naval vessels lawfully 
present in international waters, and have 
thereby created a serious threat to interna- 
tional peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate 
and systematic campaign of aggression that the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam has been 
waging against its neighbors and the nations 
joined with them in the collective defense of 
their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples 
of southeast Asia to protect their freedom and 
has no territorial, military or political ambi- 
tions in that area, but desires only that these 
peoples should be left in peace to work out 
their own destinies in their own way: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress approves 
and supports the determination of the President, 
as Commander in Chief, to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent fur- 
ther aggression. 

Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital to 
its national interest and to world peace the main- 
tenance of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia. Consonant with the Constitution 
of the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations and in accordance with its ob- 
ligations under the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, the United States is, therefore, 
prepared, as the President determines, to take 
all necessary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
requesting assistance in defense of its freedom. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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BEFORE PEARL HARBOR 
(Continued from page 70) 


THE POLICY OF THE 1930's 


This warning had little effect, but it de- 
lineated the choice which confronted Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the next nine years. In 
1934, Roosevelt began a major naval build- 
ing program and endorsed various kinds of 
economic and military aid to China. This 
approach contained too little and was put 
into effect too late. On July 7, 1937, a major 
conflict again broke out between Japan and 
China. At the Brussels Conference in No- 
vember, the United States rejected Soviet 
suggestions that Russian-American political 
cooperation was needed to contain the Jap- 
anese. Again, the United States response was 
historically consistent: when Washington- 
Moscow relations were formally restored in 
November, 1933, the United States had re- 
fused a Soviet request for a non-aggression 
agreement that would indicate to the Japanese 
a common Russian-American concern for 
peace and stability in the Far East. 

In 1939 and 1940, the United States used 
economic sanctions against Japan. It termi- 
nated the commercial treaty of 1911, im- 
posed an embargo on exports of scrap iron 
and oil and, in July, 1941, froze all Japanese 
assets in the United States. By this time, 
however, these moves only sharpened the 
Japanese feeling that an economic sphere in 
Asia was necessary if Japan hoped to remain 
economically viable and politically stable. 
Japan was no longer willing to compete 
within an Open Door policy in order to retain 
such viability. 

The United States policy also played into 
the hands of the militarists in Tokyo who 
were willing to use force to obtain new areas 
for markets, vital raw materials and the 
settlement of Japanese emigrants. In July, 
1941, Japan completed a rapid conquest of 
French Indochina. In United States- 
Japanese negotiations which continued 
through November, Tokyo agreed under cer- 
tain conditions to evacuate Indochina, but 
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refused to listen to United States demands 
for the abandonment of the campaign against 
China. To the Japanese, this was a matter 
to be settled between China and Japan; 
Tokyo would not allow United States media- 
tion. 

The tragedy that followed at Pearl Harbor 
can be traced back at least to the Washing- 
ton Conference arrangements. The United 
States had had other alternatives. It could 
have worked with an independent, revolu- 
tionary China; cooperated with Soviet Russia 
as a check against Japan; built a navy which 
could have offset Tokyo’s military supremacy 
in the western Pacific; or viewed United 
States interests in China as of too little sig- 
nificance to take the risks involved in keep- 
ing the doors open to the Chinese market. 

To understand why none of these alterna- 
tives were followed, however, the story must 
be taken back yet further. In 1900, the 
United States had committed itself to the 
Open Door publicly because the McKinley 
administration believed the Chinese consumer 
to be essential to United States well-being. 
In the 1840’s, Americans had formally en- 
tered the Asian scene because of a sense of 
their destiny and, above all, of their needs— 
both secular and spiritual. The United 
States involvement in China was neither sud- 
den nor accidental, nor is the current Ameri- 
can abhorrence of the Chinese revolution. 
The historical record helps to explain United 
States involvement in Asia and continues to 
play an important role in shaping the Ameri- 
can distaste for the Chinese revolution. 








WORLD WAR II IN ASIA 
(Continued from page 76) 


end of the war and had installed a puppet 
government under the nationalist, Ba Maw. 
This government cooperated with the Japan- 
ese, as the Indonesians had under Sukarno. 
When the British forces finally returned, it 
was not to restore imperial power but to 
handle the surrender and begin negotiations 
with the very same government in power for 
the formal emergence of Burma as an inde- 


pendent state with Great Britain’s blessing. 

The Philippines had been liberated by Mac- 
Arthur following the Leyte Jandings and the 
struggle for Luzon, so the surrender docu- 
ment did not apply. In fact, MacArthur had 
brought back with him the government- 
in-exile that had been ordered out of the 
Philippines at the beginning of the war and 
had resided in Washington in the interim. 
There had been a collaborationist govern- 
ment, but most of its participants were 
quickly and understandingly forgiven. 

Military exigencies had been great catalysts 
for change along the far side of the Pacific 
basin, starting with Australia’s dramatic turn- 
ing to the United States, and the sudden 
demise of Western imperial presences 
throughout the Asian theater east of India 
and Ceylon. Few of the constants of United 
States strategy in the Pacific survived the war 
—including the belief in the importance of 
China and the Soviet Union to the defeat of 
Japan. The Soviet entrance into the war—an 
event Roosevelt and all the ingenuity of the 
United States government had worked so 
hard for—was anticlimactic. President 
Harry S. Truman made a flat and unen- 
thusiastic announcement to the American 
people, not even bothering to send a word 
of encouragement or appreciation to the 
Soviet leaders. 

In the vast area of former European 
colonial holdings in Asia, our military poli- 
cies ultimately took on a subtler and more 
consciously political afterglow. Roosevelt 
used his known prejudice against European 
holdings in the Far East as a counterweight, 
trading a hands-off policy regarding the im- 
mediate restoration of colonial control for 
specific United States objectives. In its mili- 
tary planning the United States wanted to 
avoid the taint of association and refused to 
send American troops into such areas as 
Indochina and Indonesia as agents for the 
resumption of colonial authority. As one 
laconic guideline for the American Joint 

10 For a very informative account of the evolu- 
tion of American military thinking on such ques- 
tions, see Maurice Matloff, Strategic Planning for 
Coalition Warfare, 1943-1944 (Washington, D.C.: 


Office of the Chief of Military History, 1959 à 
490-504. An E 
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Chiefs of Staff put it late in 1944: “It is 
compatible with our strategy to permit the 
reoccupation of British, French, or Dutch 
territory in the Far East without our military 
participation.”?° But it is hard to say just 
what would have constituted enlightened 
policy in the Asian theater at that time; the 
United States was engrossed with the short- 
run problem of winning—and very little else. 








GLOBAL CONTAINMENT: 
THE TRUMAN YEARS 


(Continued from page 83) 


Jacked the skilled manpower and industrial 
bases to develop self-sustaining military 
strength. Whereas the military structures of 
such countries would never be strong enough 
to resist aggression, they would always exceed 
in cost what the Asian economies could sup- 
port. Thus they threatened the United States 
with an endless financial drain without con- 
tributing much useful defense. 

It was essentially the absence of political 
stability that rendered the borderlands along 
the Asian periphery of Russia and China an 
unfortunate area in which to establish the 
barriers against Communist expansion. Such 
an effort at containment, warned Walter 
Lippmann in The Cold War (1947), would 
compel the United States to stake its policies 

upon satellites, puppets, clients, agents about 
whom we know very little. Frequently they will 
act... on their own judgments, presenting us 
with accomplished facts that we did not intend, 
and with crises for which we are unready. The 
“unassailable barriers” will present us with an 
unending series of insoluble dilemmas. We shall 
have either to disown our puppets, which would 
be tantamount to appeasement and defeat and 
the loss of face, or must support them at an in- 
calculable cost on an unintended, unforeseen and 
and perhaps undesirable issue. 

From such dilemmas there would be no 
escape, for through the critical years of 1949 
to 1951 United States officials had created an 
image of Asia which would not die, an image 
calculated to introduce the element of fear 
on a massive scale into the American con- 


1 Walter Lippmann, The Cold War (New York: 
Harpers, 1947). 
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ceptualization of the challenges which the 
United States faced. Global containment, 
responding to the challenge of an insatiable 
Soviet-based Communist monolith, elevated 
every Communist-led maneuver to first-level 
importance even where United States security 
interests were unclear and strategic conditions 
unfavorable. The policy would ultimately 
exact its toll in costly military involvements 
and a deeply divided nation. 








COMMITMENTS IN ASIA: 1969 
(Continued from page 99) 


government has also relied heavily on the 
so-called “Tonkin Gulf Resolution” approved 
by the United States Senate. It is to be 
noted, however, that in certain mutual de- 
fense treaties, there is the stipulation that 
action will be taken by either party “in accor- 
dance with its constitutional processes.” As 
this is being written, there is a Senate Com- 
mittee investigation of United States military 
commitments around the world. How far the 
United States Senate or the Congress as a 
whole may be able to check the action of the 
President as Commander-in-Chief and the 
executive branch of the government in 
making military commitments to other coun- 
tries is still an open question. 

For Asia, perhaps the key problem is to de- 
termine who our real “clients” are—states for 
whom we are willing to accept the role of 
“patron,” using our political, economic and 
military means to preserve them. The roles 
of “client”? and “patron” in international 
politics are most difficult for both small and 
great powers. In Asia, American sympathies, 
American humanitarianism, American ad- 
herence to “moral” obligations have often 
led to unhappy and tragic military commit- 
ments. This is the problem for the future. 





CONGRESS AND MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 
(Continued from page 111) 


quarrels, while the President acted with re- 
straint. It was the War Hawks—members of 
Congress all—who aggressively sought the 
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War of 1812. Historians have pointed out 
that President McKinley could have effected 
a Spanish withdrawal from Cuba in 1898 if 
he had been left alone, but he was pressured 
by both the press and Congress into requesting 
a declaration of war. His predecessor, Grover 
Cleveland, had simply ignored a 1896 con- 
current resolution recognizing the belligerency 
of the Cuban rebels. 

In short, the separation of powers doctrine 
is often interpreted in relation to the percep- 
tions of international realities held by the two 
branches of government. When these two 
perceptions coincide, the two branches usually 
collaborate effectively, if not always agreeing 
on the extent of their separate powers. But 
when they view the substance of foreign policy 
in conflicting light, clashes over specific mea- 
sures are occasionally transformed into clashes 
over their respective spheres of power. Since 
substantive disagreements are as likely to 
occur in the future as in the past, the struggle 
for power of which Corwin wrote is also 
likely to continue. 


GROWING INVOLVEMENT 
IN ASIA 
(Continued from page 92) 


of negotiations. President Johnson’s belated 
willingness to make such concessions as the 
partial and complete bombing halts of 1968 
developed not only because of the pressures of 
domestic opinion, but also in recognition of 
the possibility of still further escalation by the 
Communists which would in turn lead to 
greater United States escalation. 

The bombing of North Vietnam had been 
designed to halt the flow of arms from the 
north to the south. It was subsequently es- 
tablished, however, that the bombing was far 
less effective than had been expected. It 
seemed to have the consequence, indeed, of 
bolstering the adversary’s morale. Continua- 
tion of United States air attacks through Oc- 
tober, 1968, may have been the result of pride 
and inertia. 

There is much to be learned from the 
United States military intervention in Viet- 
nam in the years 1960-1968. A modest com- 


mitment by the Eisenhower administration 
was allowed to grow wholly out of proportion 
to the value of Vietnam to the United States. 
The wholesale introduction of United States 
troops into Vietnam in the years 1965-1968 
largely missed the point of what was wrong in 
Vietnam, and what was needed to redress the 
situation. l 

It is not fair to argue on the basis of Viet- 
nam that the United States ‘actively sought 
the role of “policeman” in Southeast Asia in 
the years 1960-1968. It intervened in Viet- 
nam reluctantly because, rightly or wrongly, 
it saw no alternative. In other Asian situa- 
tions the United States was more realistic. 
President Kennedy did not commit troops to 
Laos in 1961. And the United States did not 
commit itself militarily in the Indonesian- 
Malaysian war of the mid-1960’s. 

United States assistance to Burma in her 
war against her Communists, which was 20 
years old in 1968, was modest, consisting of 
a small amount of equipment and some very 
limited training of Burmese in the use of this 
equipment. The implied threat of force by 
the Philippines against Malaysia in the per- 
sisting Sabah crisis did not actively engage 
the United States. And United States par- 
ticipation in the earlier Dutch-Indonesian 
showdown over West Irian (Western New 
Guinea), which came to a head in 1962, was 
wholly political. 

The United States, in short, probably did 
not overreact elsewhere in Southeast Asia in 
the Kennedy-Johnson years, 1960-1968. But 
out of fear and ignorance it clearly over- 
reacted in Vietnam, to its own considerable 
regret, and probably to the marginal advan- 
tage of South Vietnam and the rest of South- 
east Asia. 








U.S. DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR 
AGE 
(Continued from page 104) 


national interests. Those three countries are 
Japan, Australia and the United States. 
Americans should now begin to think of an 
appropriate structure which will allow Wash- 
ington, ‘Tokyo and Canberra to support, with 
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concrete deeds, this common and vital in- 
terest. 

Asian nations, especially the less secure 
Southeast Asian states, are likely to find ac- 
ceptable a security framework in which they 
bear as much of their security burden as pos- 
sible, and in which the three “outside” powers 
join together as donors. 

In such a framework, Japan, Australia and 
the United States might agree to provide the 
necessary backup of sophisticated weapons, 
training assistance and financing—but not 
manpower—in a new Southeast Asian defen- 
sive agreement. The only direct members of 
such a group would be the threatened Asian 
nations. In Southeast Asia the 5-nation 
grouping known as ASEAN, for example, 
could provide the format for precisely such a 
step: Indonesian, Thai and Philippine lead- 
ers have informally made such suggestions 
already. 

Such an approach would not require the 
immediate or even the early abandonment of 
SEATO, nor would it necessitate canceling 
United States bilateral commitments to such 
old relationships as the security commitment 
to the Philippines. Buta joint ASEAN force, 
designed to combat insurgencies and made 
effective by the special skills that only Japan, 
Australia and the United States can provide 
in the Asia-Pacific region, would represent a 
major step towards revitalizing the United 
States historic objective in Asia: multilateral- 
ism as the best hope for avoiding a new war 
in East Asia. And perhaps most important, 
it would allow for that eventual American 
disengagement in Asia on which peace with 
China depends. 








THE EISENHOWER ERA IN ASIA 
(Continued from page 87) 


out with precision the direct area of United 
States concern in the Far East, such as that 
contained in the statement by former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson with regard to Korea.?° 


10 Acheson had drawn a defense line in the Pa- 
cific which was interpreted by many to exclude 
Korea from United States defense commitments 
in the area—a statement that many believe invited 
the North Korean attack in June, 1950. 
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While the Eisenhower policy in Asia ad- 
mittedly left much to be desired in classical 
military terms, its ambiguity regarding what 
response the United States would make in the 
event of Communist attack in the area was 
probably desirable, given the realities of the 
developing international military environment 
and United States domestic politics, 

The Eisenhower policy has been summed up 
accurately by Professor Robert E. Osgood of 
the Washington Center for Foreign Policy 
Research. Osgood points out that 

The Eisenhower-Dulles administration hoped 
that, given the clarification of American inter- 
ests by means of . . . alliances . . . coupled 
with the more explicit intention to apply a strat- 
egy of massive and selective nuclear retaliation 
against direct Chinese aggression or Soviet sup- 
ported attacks on the Asian periphery, American 
nuclear power would be a sufficient deterrent 
and would spare the United States the problem 
of preparing to fight a series of local wars at 
points of communist choosing.11 

A much publicized manifestation of Eisen- 
hower’s officially stated concern over the im- 
portance of Southeast Asia in United States 
policy was his so-called domino theory. It 
was Eisenhower’s belief that the loss of Viet- 
nam would lead to the loss of the associated 
Indochinese states of Laos and Cambodia and 
that eventually Thailand, Burma and Malaya 
would also be in grave danger. It is interest- 
ing to note that the domino theory, whether 
stated explicitly or not, came into vogue dur- 
ing the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
The Johnson administration undertook the 
massive United States commitment to Viet- 
nam in part on the assumption that a defeat 
in South Vietnam would open up the flood- 
gates to all Southeast Asia. ‘The concern was 
always largely over Thailand, which was and 
still is considered to be the keystone of United 
States policy in Southeast Asia. 

Referring to the Eisenhower statement that 
the countries of Southeast Asia were like a set 
of dominoes and that if one country fell to 
communism they would all fall, Osgood ob- 
serves: 


11 Alliance and American Foreign Policy (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1968), p. 
7 


12 Ibid., p. 78. 
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... the United States [under Eisenhower] had 
declined to put its ground forces into Indo- 
China although, in official statements comparing 
the loss of Indo-China to a row of falling domi- 
noes, it had acknowledged a vital interest in 
preventing a communist victory in that area.12 

Eisenhower’s whole system of alliances was 
primarily intended to reinforce a policy of 
nuclear deterrence. Indeed, he refused efforts 
on the part of Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippines to deploy forces at key points along 
the Asian periphery. 

The commitments he undertook were de- 
liberately flexible, thus leaving the United 
States with an ample range of options. 

In retrospect, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has been accused of “pactomania” be- 
cause of his preoccupation with treaties to 
deal with the Communist threat in the Middle 
East, Asia and the Pacific. Dulles’ treaty 
diplomacy was undoubtedly inspired in large 
part by the success of NATO. He and other 
political figures in and out of Congress held 
the simplistic notion that the Communist 
threat in Asia and other parts of the world 
could be handled by more NATO’s—despite 
the increasingly obvious fact that the circum- 
stances, problems and conditions which made 
NATO a successful bulwark did not obtain in 
other areas. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of June, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL following explosions in the area planted by 
: A Arab guerrillas. 
Latin America June 30—A power line between the Aswan 
June 4—The Latin American foreign minis- Dam and Cairo is destroyed by Israeli com- 
ters meeting in Caracas, Venezuela, pro- ` mandos. 


pose new bases for inter-American eco- P 
nomic and social cooperation beyond the North Atlantic Treaty 


Alliance for Progress. (See also U.S., For- Organization (NATO) 
eign Policy, June 11.) June 2—Leo A. J. Cadieux, Canadian De- 

June 21—The U.S. agrees to work through fense Minister, reports that Canada will 
a special inter-American committee to set meet her NATO obligations with a “mo- 
up “new bases and instruments of action” bile, modern but smaller” land force sta- 
for economic cooperation with Latin tioned in Europe. Canada now has 10,000 
America. ‘The decision to set up the com- troops in the NATO forces. 
mittee is made by the heads of delegations June 18—The U.S. and NATO submit bills 
of the 22 republics participating at the to France covering the costs of moving de- 
sixth meeting of the Inter-American Eco- fense bases from France to other European 
nomic and Social Council of the Organiza- countries. The move was made necessary 
tion of American States. The committee by France’s expulsion of NATO in 1966 
will begin its work in Washington October and 1967. 

20. 
Organization of American 

Middle East Crisis States (O.A.S.) 

(See also U.S.S.R.) June 2—The Secretary General of the O.A.S., 

June 3—Israeli Premier Golda Meir demands Galo Plaza Lasso, warns that the student 
that the American oil company that owns protests which have marred New York 
the pipeline from Saudi Arabia to Lebanon Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s trip to Latin 
provide protection against Arab sabotage. America are a reflection of increasing frus- 
Until protection is provided, Israel will tration and disillusion with the U.S. in 
keep the line closed. Latin America. 

June 15—A three-hour artillery duel across June 14—A meeting of economists from the 
the Suez Canal extends along a 20-mile O.A.S. countries opens in Port of Spain, 
front. Trinidad, to consider U.S. import restric- 

June 18—Lebanese government sources re- tions, aid policies tied to purchases of high- 
port that Arab commandos are withdraw- priced U.S. goods, and soaring interest rates 
ing from the country. on development loans. 

June 23—Israeli commandos sabotage a Jor- June 27—-E] Salvador and Honduras break 
danian irrigation project. diplomatic relations; each asks the O.A.S. 

June 24—Arab saboteurs destroy an oil pipe- for support. 
line near the port of Haifa. Several sus- 5 : 
pects have been arrested. United Nations 

June 25—The Israeli government relocates June 3—The government of North Vietnam 
Arab families living near the Wailing Wall has invited a representative of the U.N. 
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Children’s Fund to visit Hanoi to discuss 
a possible aid program. ‘This is the first 
official overture made to the U.N. by North 
Vietnam. 

June 5—Over the opposition of Latin Ameri- 
can members, Cuba is elected to a seat on 
the governing board of the U.N. Develop- 
ment Program. 

June 10—By unanimous vote, the Security 
Council extends the presence of the peace- 
keeping force on Cyprus for another six 
months, until December 15. 


War in Vietnam 


June 7—North Vietnamese shells and missiles 
strike Danang in a series of barrages di- 
rected at U.S. bases. The attacks are timed 
to coincide with U.S. President Richard 
Nixon’s meeting with South Vietnam’s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu on Midway 
Island. 

June 8—President Nixon states that the U.S. 
will pull 25,000 U.S. troops out of South 
Vietnam before the end of August, 1969. 

June 10—South Vietnam’s National Libera- 
tion Front (Vietcong) announces the es- 
tablishment of a “provisional revolutionary 
government.” The new provisional gov- 
ernment represents a wider spectrum of 
political membership than the N.L.F. which 
was set up 8 years ago as a resistance front. 

June 14—Tran Bhu Kiem represents the new 
provisional revolutionary government of the 
Vietcong at the Paris peace talks as he did 
the National Liberation Front. 

June 17—U.S. intelligence sources report that 
North Vietnamese troops have reoccupied 
Apbia mountain, captured last month by 
U.S. paratroopers at a cost of 50 lives. 

June 19—North Vietnamese troops launch 6 
attacks against Tayninh, 50 miles north- 
west of Saigon. 

June 22—South Vietnamese President Ngu- 
yen Van Thieu says that the South Vietna- 
mese armed forces are ready to shoulder a 
major responsibility for fighting the war. 

June 24—-An allied special forces camp in 
the central highlands at Benhet which has 
been under siege since early May is sur- 
rounded and cut off. North Vietnamese 
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troops open a ground attack. 

Supplies are brought to the besieged 
allied camp by tanks and armored cars. 
June 25—-General Creighton W. Abrams, U.S. 
commander in Vietnam, transfers 64 U.S. 
Navy river patrol gunboats to the South 

Vietnamese navy. 

June 26—South Vietnamese troops are air- 
lifted into besieged Benhet to relieve U.S. 
troops. Four battalions of South. Vietna- 
mese pull back from positions defending 
a road that had been opened to carry sup- 
plies to the base. 


ARGENTINA 


June 1—It is reported that more than 400 
persons, including two priests, are awaiting 
trial by military tribunal in Cordoba fol- 
lowing their arrest: during the street fight- 
ing that accompanied the general strike of 
May 29 and 30. 

June 4—The military government institutes 
new provisions for its so-called anti-Com- 
munist law under which labor leaders can 
be jailed for up to six years. 

June 5—President Juan Carlos Ongania lifts 
the state of limited martial law imposed 
last week during the nationwide general 
strike. l 

June 16—President Ongania appoints Gen- 
eral Jorge Raul to take over the provincial 
government in Córdoba and dispatches 
federal troops to that city. A workers’ 
holiday is also declared to forestall an anti- 
government strike scheduled for tomorrow. 

June 18—President Ongania completes the 
reorganization of his Cabinet following the 
recent wave of violence and disorder. Jose 
Rafael Caceres Monie, a wealthy land- 
owner, is named Defense Minister. 

June: 26—Demonstrators bomb 9 super- 
markets owned by a development firm con- 
trolled by the Rockefeller family. The gov- 
ernment bans all demonstrations in an- 
ticipation of New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s visit. 

June 29—Police scatter demonstrators 
gathered to protest the visit of New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 

June 30—Rockefeller visits President Juan 


Carlos Ongania. At the time of the meet- 
ing, unknown assailants kill Augusto Van- 
dor, president of the Metal Workers Union, 
who refused to urge a general strike in pro- 
test against the Rockefeller mission. 


BOLIVIA 


June 7—It is announced that the Inter- 
American Bank has approved two loans for 
$9.95 million for Bolivian development of 
electric power facilities and the building of 
a gas pipeline. 

BRAZIL 

June 9—A directive from the Ministry of 
Justice delivered to the directors of news- 
papers and broadcasting stations warns that 
only favorable news about New York 
‘Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s visit should 
be published. 

June 16—Governor Rockefeller arrives in 
Brazil on his fact-finding mission for Presi- 
dent Nixon. His arrival is preceded by the 
arrest of hundreds of student leaders and 
political opponents of the regime of Presi- 
dent Artur da Costa e Silva. 


CAMBODIA 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


CANADA 
(See also Intl, NATO) 


June 23—Leo Cadieux, Minister of Defense, 
announces that Canada will reduce her 
armed forces from the present level of 98,- 
000 to 80,000 over the next three years. 


CHILE 


June 2—Government officials and executives 
of the U.S.-owned Anaconda Company 
open negotiations for the Chileanization 
of the company’s copper mining operations. 

June 3—The police use tear gas to break up 
student demonstrations outside the U.S. 
Embassy protesting the forthcoming visit 
of New York Governor Rockefeller. 

June 4In the face of threatened strikes and 
violence, the Chilean government asks the 
U.S. to call off the visit of Governor Rocke- 
feller. Chile indicates she will fulfill the 
purpose of Rockefeller’s fact-finding mis- 
sion by having Foreign Minister Gabriel 
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Valdes meet with the governor next week 
in Washington. 

June 26—An agreement to purchase Ana- 
conda’s 49 per cent interest in 2 big copper 
mines over a 3-year period is announced 
by the Chilean government. The “nation- 
alization by agreement” is hailed as a con- 
structive alternative to expropriation. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


June 6—The Foreign Ministry presents a note 
to the Soviet Embassy in Peking charging 
new border provocations in April and May, 
1969. 

June 7—Hsinhua, the official news agency, 
reports that China has accepted the Soviet 
proposal to hold border discussions. The 
meeting will be held on June 18. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Nationalist) 


June 25—Chiang Ching-kuo, elder son of 
President Chiang Kai-shek, is named Dep- 
uty Premier in a Cabinet shuffle. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE 
(Leopoldville) 


June 30—The official Algerian Press Service 
announces that former Premier Moise 
Tshombe has died of a heart attack in an 
Algerian prison. 


CUBA 


June 1—Several hundred Vietnamese stu- 
dents greet Tran Bhu Kiem, chief Vietcong 
negotiator at the Paris peace talks, on his 
arrival in Cuba for a brief visit. 

It is reported that U.S. black militant 
Eldridge Cleaver is under virtual house 
arrest in the luxury penthouse apartment 
provided for him by the Cuban government. 

June 25—Raymond Johnson, who describes 
himself as a lieutenant in the U.S. Black 
Panther movement, tells newsmen in Cuba 
that he has been instructed by high-ranking 
Black Panthers in Cuba to reveal their 
dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded 
them by the Cuban government. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 4—Pro-Soviet conservatives are being 
appointed to Presidium posts, replacing 
liberals forced to resign last week. 

June 13—2,000 local and factory commissions 
are set up by the Communist party to purge 
opponents of pro-Soviet orthodoxy. 

June 17—-Conservative Communist Lubomir 
Strougal announces a further purge of 
liberals in the Communist party. 

June 20—The national Student Union is 
dissolved by the government. 


ECUADOR 


June 20—The Ecuadorian Embassy in Wash- 
ington announces that 9 U.S. fishing boats 
have been taken into port and ordered out 
of territorial waters without being fined. 


EIRE 


June 19—Fianna Fail, the ruling party, wins 
reelection in yesterday's voting. ‘The party 
has been in office for 12 years. 


FRANCE 


June 2—Initial returns from the presidential 
election give Gaullist party candidate 
Georges Pompidou 44 per cent of the vote; 
Alain Poher, Centrist candidate, 23 per 
cent; Jacques Duclos, Communist candi- 
date, 21 per cent. The final run-off elec- 
tion will be held June 15. 

June 13—The prime bank rate is increased 
from 6 to 7 per cent because of France’s 
deteriorating balance of payments position. 

June 16—Returns from yesterday’s presiden- 
tial election give Georges Pompidou more 
than 57 per cent of the vote. Alain Poher 
receives 42 per cent. President-elect 
Pompidou will be inaugurated on June 20. 

June 20—President Pompidou takes office 
and names Jacques Chaban-Delmas as 
Premier. 

June 22—President Pompidou selects Maurice 
Schumann as Foreign Minister, replacing 
Michel Debré. The new Foreign Minister 
is considered to be an “internationalist” 
who will cooperate with the Common 
Market. Valéry Giscard d’Estaing becomes 
Minister of Economy and Finance. 
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June 25—Sea trials begin for France’s first 
nuclear submarine, a 9,000-ton vessel which 
will carry 16 Polaris-type missiles. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


June 26—Mayor Klaus Schutz of West Berlin 
says that West Germany should recognize 
existing boundaries with Poland. 

The Bundestag (the lower house of 
Parliament) extends the law authorizing 
trial and prosecution of Nazi war criminals. 


GREECE 


June 27—The military government dismisses 
Michael Stasinopoulos, president of the 
Council of State, which was set up before 
World War II to protect citizens from 
arbitrary government action. 

June 28—Nine of the 25 judges resign from 
the Council of State in protest over the 
dismissal of the council president. 


GUATEMALA 


June 1—Mario Lopez Villatoro, a leader of 
the anti-Communist National Liberation 
Movement, and his bodyguard are shot to 
death while traveling through a shopping 
center in Guatemala City. 


HAITI 


June 7—It is reported that three men linked 
to a June 4 air raid on Haiti have been 
returned to Miami where the mission 
originated. The  bullet-riddled plane 
landed at a U.S. missile tracking station 
on Grand Bahama Island. 


INDIA 


June 25—A general strike ties up Hyderabad, 
the capital city of Andhra Pradesh in south- 
ern India, as demonstrations continue in 
the drive for breakaway statehood by the 
disadvantaged half of this Indian state. 

June 28—The chief minister and seven other 
ministers resign from the Andhra Pradesh 
state cabinet as separatist agitation con- 
tinues. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


JAPAN 


June 3—¥oreign Minister Kiichi Aichi tells 
U.S. Secretary of State William Rogers that 
Japan will permit the U.S. to continue 
using bases on Okinawa but wants to re- 

| Strict their use. Aichi demands that Oki- 
nawa and the other Ryukyu islands be re- 
turned to Japanese control by 1972. 


MALAYSIA 


June 19—A joint program for the defense of 
Malaysia and Singapore is announced at a 
conference of Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaysia and Singapore. The 
British have announced their intention of 
pulling out all troops from the area in 1971, 
but airlifted troops will take part in joint 
defense maneuvers. 


MEXICO 


June 4—Carlos Madrazo, long-time leader of 
the ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
party, is killed in a plane crash. 

June 6—The Mexican government oil mo- 
nopoly announces the cancellation of con- 
tracts with four U.S. oil companies for 
mainland and offshore drilling rights and 
agrees to pay $18 million to the four com- 
panies: Continental Oil, Pauley Petroleum, 
Pauley Pan American Petroleum and 
American Independent Oil. 


NETHERLANDS, THE 


Netherlands Antilles 
Curacao 
June 1—A 12-hour curfew is called following 
outbreaks of looting and arson by oil re- 
finery workers. The labor unions blame 
government attempts to encourage low 
wages by an off-island contracting company 
for the rioting. Destruction is estimated to 
amount to $25 million. Four persons have 
been killed and 150 injured. 
June 3—Premier Ciro de Kroon accedes to 
Jabor union demands and dissolves Parlia- 
ment. New elections will be held shortly. 


NIGERIA 


June 30—The government announces that it 
will administer relief shipments of food and 
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medicine formerly coordinated by the In- 
ternational Red Cross. Observers fear that 
relief to starving Biafrans will be drastically 
curtailed. 


PANAMA 


June 13—Colonel Bolivar Urrutia is installed 
as Acting President of Panama during the 
illness of Provisional President José Pi- 

.nulla, who had a mild heart attack last 
week, 


PARAGUAY 


June 20—Governor Rockefeller meets with 
President Alfredo Stroessner and other 
Paraguayan officials. 


PERU 


June 14—It is reported that Peru’s army 
radicals forced a leading moderate out of 
the government this week. General José 
Benavides, Minister of Agriculture, resigned 
after President Juan Velasco Alvarado an- 
nounced that price controls would be im- 
posed on meat, potatoes and rice. 

June 24—The government announces that 
all large tracts of privately owned land will 
be expropriated, and that just compensa- 
tion will be made to the present owners. 

June 25—Details of Peru’s new land reform 
law are announced by the government: 
expropriated lands will be sold to coopera- 
tives, peasant communities, agricultural 
societies of special interests and persons 
previously judged qualified. 

June 26—The military government seizes 
land, chemical plants and bank accounts of 
the U.S.-owned W. R. Grace and Company. 
The government occupies the offices of all 
major landowning corporations. 


RHODESIA 
(See also United Kingdom) 


June 20—The white-dominated electorate 
votes overwhelmingly in favor of a new 
constitution which makes apartheid inevit- 
able and supports independence. 

June 21—Rhodesia will be proclaimed a re- 
public on November 11, according to a 
statement made by Prime Minister Ian 
Smith, 
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RUMANIA 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


June 6—On the second. day of the conference 
of 75 Communist parties in Moscow, Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu of Rumania criti- 
cizes speeches which attack China. Ru- 
mania agreed to attend the conference on 
the understanding that the policies of other 
Communist countries would not be attacked 
at the meeting. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 30—The BOSS bill is enacted into law. 
Under the bill, persons under investigation 
by the Bureau of State Security may not 
give evidence in their own behalf, nor may 
the press be informed of the Bureau’s ac- 
tivities. 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 


June 22—Qahtan al-Shaabi, President of 
Southern Yemen, resigns and is replaced by 
a 5-man council. | 

June 23—The 5-man Presidential Council 
appoints a new Premier, Mohammed Ali 
Haitham, and a chairman of the Council, 
Salem Ali Rubaya. 


SPAIN . 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


June 7—The government announces it will 
close the border with Gibraltar. This will 
deprive Gibraltar of its main source of labor 
and deprive 4,800 Spanish workers of their 
jobs. 

June 20—An agreement is signed in Madrid 
between the U.S. and Spain extending 
temporarily the U.S. lease on four bases in 
Spain. Renegotiation of the lease has been 
the subject of controversy for months. 

June 25—-Foreign Minister Fernando Maria 
Castiella y Maiz announces that Spain will 
halt ferry service between Spain and Gi- 
braltar. Gibraltar’s only remaining link to 
the mainland is a British plane service. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; Rumania) 


June 5—A conference of 75 Communist 
parties around the world opens in Moscow. 
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Parties from Yugoslavia, China and most 
of Asia are absent. — 

June 6—The official Communist party news- 
paper Pravda prints a sharp warning to 

- Arab extremists not to use force to regain 
territory occupied by Israel since the June 
1967, war. 

June 10—Peking radio accuses the U.S.S.R. 
of an attack in northwest Sinkiang province. 

June 13—The U.S.S.R. becomes the 12th na- 
tion to recognize the provisional revolu- 
tionary government of South Vietnam es- 
‘tablished by the National Liberation Front. 

June 17—A communiqué hailing the meeting 

of 75 of the world’s Communist parties 1s 
issued as the meeting closes. 14 of the 
attending parties voiced reservations or op- 
position to the communiqué. 

June 18—The Soviet-Chinese Border Gom- 
mission meets in Khabarovsk to discuss the 
border clashes on a disputed island in the 
Ussuri River in March, 1969. Other 
clashes along the 4,500-mile border between 
the two countries have taken place since 
March. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also Rhodesia) 

June 20—A $1-billion standby credit is 
granted to Great Britain by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to strengthen the 
pound in international markets while the 
British economy is being reformed. 

June 24-The government accepts the resig- 
nation of Sir Humphrey Gibbs, the British 
Governor General of Rhodesia. The June 
20 referendum in Rhodesia makes final the 
break between the two countries. 


UNITED STATES 


Agriculture 

June 11—The Department of Agriculture 
announces that 42 additional areas in 17 
states are to be covered by the govern- 
ment’s food stamp program for needy 
families. 


Civil Rights 
June 21—The Reverend Ralph David Aber- 
nathy, leader of the Southern Christian 


Leadership Conference, is jailed on charges 
of inciting to riot in Charleston, South 
Carolina, during the continuing strike of 
400 Negro hospital workers. 


Economy 


June 9—The prime rate—the minimum in- 
terest charge for bank loans to the most 
creditworthy corporations—rises one per- 
centage point to 8.5 per cent, the highest 
prime rate on record. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


June 4—At the commencement exercises of 
the Air Force Academy, President Richard 
Nixon criticizes the “new isolationists,” and 
rules out unilateral disarmament. 

June 5—Secretary of State William Rogers 
says test firing of strategic missiles will con- 
tinue; congressmen have declared that the 
tests will hamper arms control Heecnanon: 
with the U.S.S.R. 

June 6—After a closed-door meeting of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Rogers concedes that continued testing of 
multiple warheads might raise “new prob- 
lems of inspection” for an arms control 
agreement. | 

June 11—The U.S. announces an agreement 
in principle with Cambodia on the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations. 

In Washington, Chilean Foreign Minister 

_ Gabriel Valdés gives President Nixon a list 
of Latin America’s complaints about U.S. 
aid and trade policies; the memorandum 
was drawn up by the Latin American 
foreign ministers meeting in Venezuela. 

June 14—The Department of State admits 
that U.S. troops cooperated in joint ma- 
neuvers in Spain, to practice quelling a 
theoretical rebellion against the government 
of Spanish Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 

June 19—At a televised news conference, the 
President declares that he hopes to recall 
the combat troops from Vietnam even 
faster than has been suggested by his critics. 

June 20—The U.S. and Spain sign an agree- 
ment in Madrid extending U.S. use of 
American-built bases in Spain for 15 
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months. In return, the U.S. will give Spain 
$50 million in arms, plus a reported $35 
million in Export-Import Bank credits for 
additional military purchases. 

June 25—Voting 70 to 16 after 5 days of 
discussion, the Senate approves a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution asking the executive 
branch of the government not to commit 
troops or funds to foreign countries with- 
out the express approval of both houses of 
Congress. (For text see p. 128.) 

June 26—High administration sources report 
that the President has chosen a 5-man team 
to negotiate on missile limitation with the 

-© U.S.S.R. Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency Gerard C. Smith 
is to head the group; negotiations are ex- 
pected to start in late summer. 

June 28—The White House announces that 
the President plans to travel to the Pacific 
for the splashdown of the Apollo 11 moon 
vehicle; after a subsequent visit to 5 Asian 
nations, he will visit Rumania. He will 
be the first U.S. President to visit a Gom- 
munist country since World War II. 


Government 


June 5—The conservation organization, the 
Sierra Club, files suit against the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to ban a planned $35-million year- 
round recreation development by the Walt 
Disney Corporation in the Sequoia National 
Forest, charging that the development 
would cause “irreparable damage.” 

The National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, appointed after 
the assassination of New York Senator 
Robert Kennedy, issues a 22-chapter report 
on violence in American life, noting that 
the American people have become a “rather 
bloody-minded people in both action and 
reaction.” 

June 6—The U.S. District Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia rules that draft 
boards may not reclassify registrants be- 
cause of anti-draft or antiwar activities. 

Officials of the Labor Department reveal 
that the department has ordered an im- 
mediate one-third cut in enrollment of the 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps, a year-round 
out-of-school program, plus an end to 
hiring those 18 or older. 

June 10—The government reveals that it has 
agreed to lease to New York City a major 
part of the Brooklyn Army Terminal for 
redevelopment; the city will also receive a 
$948,000 federal grant to help convert part 
of the former Brooklyn Navy Yard to in- 
dustrial use. 

The Judicial Conference of the U.S. 
elaborates rules forbidding all federal 
judges except members of the Supreme 
Court to accept outside fees. All other 
federal judges must make annual reports 
of their investments and other assets. 

June 12—The Food and Drug Administration 
orders 49 frequently used antibiotics off 
the market because they are ineffective or 
dangerous. 

New York’s Mayor John Lindsay receives 
$70 million in federal grants for the Model 
Cities Program in New York. 

June 13—The Justice Department formally 
charges the U.S. Steel Corporation with 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act be- 
cause it systematically forces companies 
from which it makes purchases to buy U.S. 
Steel products in exchange; a settlement 
is announced. U.S. Steel has agreed “per- 
petually” to refrain from such arrange- 
ments. 

June 17—White House press secretary Ronald 
Ziegler announces that the President has 
ordered a review of the U.S. chemical and 
biological warfare programs. 

June 19—The President names Dr. William 
David McElroy to replace Dr. Leland 
Haworth as director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

June 24—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Otto F. Otepka as a $36-thousand- 
a-year member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board; Otepka was dismissed from 
the State Department in 1963 on charges 
that he had given confidential personnel 
security files to the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee without department 
permission. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board is largely inactive. 
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June 25—Walter J. Hickel, Secretary of the 
Interior, suggests that federal offshore leas- 
ing regulations should be stricter, and that 
they should provide for public participa- 
tion in decision on such leases, 

June 26—Attorney General John N. Mitchell 
outlines the administration’s proposal to 
revise voting rights legislation. Critics 
charge that the proposed radical revision 
of supervision of election law changes will 
weaken legislation to protect Negro voters. 

The Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor discloses that the Mafia crime 
syndicate has a “virtual monopoly’ on 
bananas imported into the New York area 
and on most meat passing through Jersey 
City, N.J. Testimony on the influence of 
the Mafia is being heard by the New Jersey 
Assembly's Labor Relations Committee. 

June 28—President Nixon names Dr. Roger 
O. Egeberg, dean of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Southern California, 
as Assistant Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare for Health and Scientific 
Affairs. Yesterday H.E.W. Secretary 
Robert Finch announced that he had given 
up a 5¥-month fight for the nomination 
of Bostonian Dr. John Knowles for the 
post; Knowles was opposed by conservative 
Republicans and the American Medical 
Association. 

June 30—The President signs a stopgap law 
allowing collection of the 10 per cent surtax 
in July. The House votes 210 to 205 to 
extend the tax beyond July; the bill goes to 
the Senate. 

The President names Gilbert W. Fitz- 
hugh to chair a panel that will study De- 
fense Department operations. 


Labor 


June 18—A 2-day-old strike of deck officers 
ends when the International Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots reaches an 
agreement with 7 major steamship lines. 

June 19—Some 240 federal air traffic con- 
trollers slow air travel across the nation in 
protest against remarks made during a con- 
gressional] investigation by Federal Aviation 
Administrator John H. Shaffer, who has 


testified that he does not think the controll- 
ers are working under too much stress or 
that they are underpaid. 

June 20—A committee of grape growers meets 
with the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee to discuss a settlement of the 
4-year-old dispute between California grape 
growers and workers. 

June 27—The 3-month-old strike of Negro 
hospital workers at the Medical College of 
South Carolina Hospital ends; the strike 
continues at the Charleston County Hos- 
pital. 


Military 

June 2—During maneuvers in the South 
China Sea, the U.S. destroyer Frank E. 
Evans collides with the Australian aircraft 
carrier, the Melbourne. The bow of the 
Evans sinks and 74 men are lost. 

June 10—In an economy move, the Defense 
Department cancels the manned orbiting 
laboratory program of the Air Force; $1.3 
billion has already been spent on the pro- 
gram, 

June 23—Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
alters his warning about the Soviet missile 
threat; in testimony to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee he suggests that the 
U.S.S.R. is developing a “first strike 
weapon” against the U.S. Minuteman mis- 
sile; 3 months ago he warned that the 
Soviet Union was “going for a first-strike 
capability” against the U.S. 

June 26—Representative William S. Moor- 
head (D., Pa.) reveals that on June 19 
the Air Force awarded an $87-million con- 
tract to General Electric for 68 missile re- 
entry vehicles (MIRV’s), the first produc- 
tion run for equipment for 500 Minutemen 
3 missiles. The contract was awarded the 
day the President said that the Administra- 
tion was considering a moratorium on 
MIRY testing. 

June 27—The Defense Department says it 
plans to burn 12,643 tons of poisonous gas 
at U.S. military installations instead of 
dumping the gas into the Atlantic Ocean. 
(See U.S., Military Policy, Current H istory, 
July, 1969, p. 61.) 
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Politics 

June 18—Republican State Senator John J. 
Marchi and Democratic Controller Mario 
A. Procaccino win the mayoralty primary 
elections in New York City. Mayor John 
Lindsay, who has lost to Marchi, says he 
will “create a new urban party” and seek 
reelection as mayor of New York. 


Supreme Court 

June 2—The Court rules unanimously that 
the Montgomery, Alabama, school board 
may be required to establish the same ratio 
of white to black school teachers in each 
school as there are in the school system as a 
whole; desegregation may require that 
teachers be assigned according to racial 
ratios, 

The Court rules 7 to 1 to uphold a lower 
court ruling that Gaston County, North 
Carolina, cannot be excused from coverage 
under the Voting Rights Act of 1965, hold- 
ing that its literacy test discriminates 
against Negroes, many of whom are illiter- 
ate because they attended inferior segre- 
gated schools prior to 1954. 

The Court rules 5 to 3 that a serviceman 
cannot be courtmartialed for a crime com- 
mitted off a military base within the U.S. 
unless the crime is “service-connected.” 

June 9—The Senate votes 74 to 3 to confirm 
the nomination of Warren E. Burger as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, suc- 
ceeding Earl Warren. 

In an unsigned opinion, the Court rules 
that the criminal syndicalism law in Ohio 
violates the First Amendment’s guarantee 
of free speech and is unconstitutional. The 
law permits the conviction of those who 
urge violence against the state without in- 
tention or capacity to accomplish violence. 

The Court rules that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s “fairness doc- 
trine” requiring radio and television broad- 
casters to offer both sides of important 
Issues is constitutional. 

In a 7-to-1 ruling, the Court declares 
that Wisconsin’s wage garnishment law is 
unconstitutional since it permits creditors 
to garnishee the wages of purchasers with- 
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out proving the existence of a debt. Simi- 
lar legislation in 16 other states is also. by 

- implication unconstitutional. 

June 16—The Court rules 7 to 1 that the 
House of Representatives violated the Gon- 
stitution by excluding Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell (N.Y., D.) from the 90th 
Congress. 

June 23—Warren E. Burger becomes 15th 
Chief Justice of the U.S. 

Before the retirement of Chief Justice 
Warren, the Court issues 3 decisions on 
the rights of criminal suspects, declaring 
that: 

the Fifth Amendment’s ban against 
double jeopardy is binding on state courts 
in the same way it has traditionally been 
binding on federal courts; 

police may not search the home of a sus- 
pect incidental to his arrest but must have 
a search warrant before any area other than 
his immediate surroundings may be 
searched; 

a convict whose conviction has been 
overturned cannot be given a stiffer sen- 
tence at a second trial without concrete 
reasons for such actions given by the trial 
judge. 


URUGUAY 


June 20—Terrorists burn the General Motors 
building in Montevideo, causing damage 
estimated at $1 million. 

June 21—New York Governor Rockefeller 
arrives at Punta del Este, protected by 
Uruguayan air force jet fighters and a 
heavy complement of ground troops. 

June 22—Rockefeller leaves Uruguay, com- 
pleting the third of his four fact-finding 
trips in Latin America for President Nixon. 

June 24—President Jorge Pacheco Areco, 
faced with a new wave of disabling strikes 
and a move in Congress to impeach him, 
declares a limited state of siege. 


VENEZUELA 


June 1—President Rafael Caldera asks 
Rockefeller to postpone his visit to Vene- 
zuela, indicating that the visit might set 
off a round of violence. 
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VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) | 


June 12—Four nations announce that they 
will recognize the provisional revolutionary 
government proclaimed by the Vietcong. 
The governments are North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Syria and Poland. 

June 16—As a result of new taxes imposed 
by Premier Tran Van Huong, the House 
of Representatives urges President Nguyen 
Van Thieu to call a special session of 
Parliament to consider a vote of “no confi- 
dence” in the Cabinet. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


nO, 


CURRENT DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 113) 


SENATE RESOLUTION ON 
NATIONAL COMMITMENTS, 1969 


On June 25, 1969, after 5 days of discussion of 
the executive authority to formulate foreign policy 
and to make military commitments, the Senate 
voted 70 to 16 to assert its foreign policy preroga- 
tives as follows: 

Whereas accurate definition of the term “na- 
tional commitment” in recent years has become 
obscured: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, that a national commitment for the 
purpose of this resolution means the use of the 
armed forces on foreign territory, or a promise to 
assist a foreign country, government or people by 
the use of the armed forces or financial resources 
of the United States, either immediately or upon 
the happening of certain events, and 

That it is the sense of the Senate that a national 
commitment by the United States results only from 
affirmative action taken by the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the United States government 
by means of a treaty, statute, or concurrent resolu- 
tion of both houses of Congress specificially provid- 
ing for such commitment. 
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In this issue, seven articles discuss recent events in mainland China. 
first author shows that “The ability to keep together and maintain an organic 
relationship among the main elemenis—the party and government machinery, 
the army, the intelligentsia, and the mass organizations—has been a prerequisite 


to successful leadership in Communist China. 


Our 


The balance has been delicate, 


requiring diligent adjustments whenever a new decision was made to take certain 
major steps in the long and arduous task of national reconstruction.” 


The Chinese Communist Leadership 


By Kar-yu Hsu 


Professor of Humanities, San Francisco State College 


HEN THE WAVE of cheers, like re- 

' sounding surf, rolled over the 

huge Heavenly Peace Square in 
Peking in response to the proclamation that 
“The People’s Republic of China is now es- 
tablished,” on October 1, 1949, none realized 
better than Chairman of the Party’s Central 
Committee Mao Tse-tung, the proclarmer 
himself, that peace was not yet to reign under 
all heaven, and that the People’s Republic 
was established in name only. A nation was 
still to be rebuilt almost from scratch. 

These were the odds against Mao; 700 
million hungry and war-weary people, a dis- 
located and primitive economy, a disinte- 
grated and discredited administrative ma- 
chinery, and political resistance and apathy, 
silent but stubborn, all over the country. 
Only two factors were in his favor: the Chi- 
nese Communist party after the 1942-1945 
reform stood unified behind him, dedicated 
to the establishment of a new dynasty; and 
no force, domestic or international, was in 
sight to interfere directly with the C.C.P.’s 
effort to remold and rebuild the nation, how- 
ever painfully slow the process might be. 





The Kuomintang of Nationalist Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was out of 
the picture; the C.C.P. could concentrate on 
national reconstruction without fearing an 
invasion from outside. During the last 20 
years all that Peking has accomplished should 
be viewed against its overall concern with 
the speedy build-up of a new China. The 
nation has to be rebuilt if it is to survive in 
the mid-twentieth century, and the process 
must be speedy enough to head off further 
domestic deterioration. 

To accomplish the mammoth task, Mao 
needed a popular will, a formula of opera- 
tion, and enough organization to put the 
formula into operation. In many ways, the 
thunderous echo at the Heavenly Peace 
Square symbolized the popular will. The 
collective identity of the Chinese people was 
reestablished and national pride was rapidly 
boosting a state myth into a glorious state re- 
ligion. The formula was socialism, inter- 
preted and adapted to suit the changing real- 
istic situation of China. Organization was 
provided by the C.C.P., which had to be con- 
stantly reviewed for organizational effective- 
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ness. In this discussion, our interest will be 
focused on the last point to see how the forces 
of control have been at work in Red China 
and why there have been repeated realign- 
ments. 

On the eve of the C.C.P.’s rise to power, 
the collective life of the Chinese was domi- 
nated by the old political parties, a govern- 
mental bureaucracy extensive but inefficiently 
organized and entangled chiefly with the 
Kuomintang, a military which consisted 
mainly of warlords and their private armies, 
and the hsiieh-chieh, or teachers and students, 
extended to include all writers, journalists 
and other “cultural workers’—hence, in- 
telligentsia. Anyone attempting to organize 
China had to work with all four of these 
elements.* 

It is significant to note that the intelligent- 
sia has been popularly accepted as one of the 
four main forces molding the society of 
twentieth century China. ‘The traditional 
political role of the literati class in China was 
a factor. The intellectuals, because they 
could read and write, were more aware of 
the national situation and its possibilities. 
They had the leisure to talk and think about 
Chinese society, and the more energetic in- 
tellectuals proceeded to practice their belief 
in the unity of thought and action. If any- 
one’s destiny were to be changed,” the intel- 
lectuals had to reshape their own destinies 
because the old avenues of social advance- 


1 All public rallies in the 1920’s and 1930's ad- 
dressed themselves to the tang, cheng, chiin, and 
hsiieh circles as the leading groups of society. 
Much has been written on this background picture. 
For instance, see Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth 
Movement (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960). See particularly pp. 8-10, 25-31. 

2 The Chinese word for revolution is ko-ming, 
literally, change destiny, or change the mandate 
of heaven. 

8 The problem of the intellectuals in the C.C.P. 
movement during the period prior to the 1942- 
1945 reform has been extensively discussed. See 
Documents on the Correction of Unorthodox Ten- 
dencies (Yenan: New China Book Co., 1946), in 
Chinese. 

4See the chronological development of these 
ideological remolding campaigns described in 
Theodore H. E. Chen, Thought Reform of the 
Chinese Intellectuals (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960). 

* Ed. Note: For the partial text of this docu- 
ment, see pp. 176 ff. 
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ment had been closed to them. ‘Thus the 
intellectuals were all potential revolutionaries. 
They nurtured the first Chinese Communist 
cells abroad in the 1910’s, and they consti- 
tuted the assembly of the first C.C.P. Con- 
gress in 1921 in Shanghai. 

But soon the C.C.P. learned a lesson long 
forecast by Marx and Engels—the petty 
bourgeois background of the intellectuals 
denied them the necessary resolve to per- 
severe. They were too nostalgic about their 
bourgeois past to be dedicated to socialism, 
too theoretical to know how to adapt the 
revolutionary process to suit the social 
reality and, above all, too sentimental to be 
ruthless. Promptly, the party stressed the 
fact that its leaders needed to learn from the 
proletariat; it even tried to bring in some 
proletarian elements who were not intel- 
lectuals. Li Li-san, C.C.P. chief of the early 
1930’s, was a student turned labor organizer. 
Hsiang Chung-fa, for a brief period Li Li- 
san’s superior in the party, was only a boat- 
man. But no proletarian survived long in 
the C.C.P. leadership, and the effective lead- 
ers remained the intellectuals, periodically 
required to study in Moscow or in political 
schools in China to keep them ideologically 
alert, or to spend some time working among 
the workers and peasants to check their 
bourgeois tendencies.* 

The party needed muscles which could 
come only from the military. Cultivation 
of the cadets in Chiang Kai-shek’s military 
academy produced some of the C.C.P.’s most 
decorated generals, One of them was Lin 
Piao, now proclaimed by the new party con- 
stitution* as Mao Tse-tung’s heir. When the 
cultivation of the cadets proved too slow, the 
C.C.P. took in troops and commanders who 
had defected from the Kuomintang army. 
But many members of these ready-made 
armies were only half-converted to com- 
munism and could not free themselves from 
the warlord mentality which led them to 
establish (whenever they were successful) 
private domains of influence in defiance of 
the central authority. The Long March of 
1935-1936 weeded out most of them, leav- 
ing only the most committed in the Red 
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Army ranks. Still the old specter lurked 
about. Even such a “meritorious marshal” 
as Liu Po-ch’eng, the “one-eyed dragon,” 
who led the Red Army across the tortuous 
grassland of West China during the Long 
March, and conquered North China for the 
G.G.P. in 1945-1946, was suspected of back- 
sliding into warlordism when he failed to 
show up in Peking as summoned during the 
1950s." The C.C.P.’s control over the mili- 
tary, therefore, has been maintained because 
the few top commanders share the party 
leadership and use the loyal troops to keep 
watch over troops whose allegiance is less 
certain. 

The party also needed broad mass support 
which was obtained by infiltrating the hun- 
dreds of mass and professional organizations, 
and by helping the people to form such 
organizations where there had been none. 
These organizations were numerous and 
massive, and their political commitment de- 
pended on the C.C.P. cells within them to 
create and maintain a sense of political in- 
volvement. The extensive structure of the 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, a 
parallel to the National People’s Congress, 
has been developed to provide a direct 
channel of political communication between 
the masses on all levels and the government.* 

The ability to keep together and maintain 
an organic relationship among these main 
elements—the party and government ma- 
chinery, the army, the intelligentsia, and the 
mass organizations—has been a prerequisite 
to successful leadership in Communist China. 
The balance has been delicate, requiring 
diligent adjustments whenever a new deci- 
sion was made to take certain major steps 
in the long and arduous task of national 
reconstruction. When an adjustment took 
place, it usually started with a reexamination 
of the party line and how it could be trans- 


5 Chinese Communist Who’s Who (Taipei: In- 
stitute of International Relations, 1967), pp. 614— 
616 (in Chinese). 

ê Kai-yu Hsu, Chou En-lai: China's Gray Emi- 
nence (New York: Doubleday, 1968), pp. 205—207. 

7The Principal Documents of the First Session 
of the Third National People’s Congress, People’s 
Republic of China (Peking: New China Publishing 
Co., 1965), pp. 1—4 (in Chinese). 


lated into action, followed by condemnation 
of certain errors, and corrective efforts. 
There would be a wave of reform, starting 
with the intelligentsia and the party, rippling 
through the army and the ranks of the masses. 
Salvation invariably lay with the youth, 
whose selfless dedication to an idea—while 
it lasted—continued to provide the sharp 
cutting edge of the ideological movement. 
This was the pattern repeated during the 
1951-1952 thought reform, the anti-rightist 
campaign after the “Hundred Flowers” thaw 
in 1957, the drive to combine political ex- 
pertise in socialism and technological 
expertise during the economic recession after 
1958, and the anti-Russian revisionism move- 
ment intensified in the early 1960's. Each 
time a few activists emerged from the younger 
generation, they were promoted closer to the 
central leadership, which hoped to renew 
itself gradually. The only factors that have 
remained constant are the national image, 
which so far has been Mao Tse-tung, and 
a cohesive force to keep together the main 
elements of national control, which so far 
has been provided by Premier Chou En-lai. 

An understanding of this pattern of group- 
ing and regrouping of the collective leader- 
ship in Red China should contribute to a 
clearer perception of the events there in re- 
cent years, including the Ninth C.C.P. Con- 
gress of April, 1969. 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


In 1965, the time had arrived for another 
shake-up. The exact extent of the failure 
of the economic reconstruction supposedly 
heralded by the Great Leap Forward of 1958 
and the People’s Commune movement of 
1962 may be disputed, but it is generally 
admitted that China’s industries did not 
show any promise of overtaking Great 
Britain’s capacity (as had been announced) 
and even Lin Piao, in his political report 
during the Ninth Party Congress, claimed 
no happy progress for the third five year 
plan, supposedly started in 1966. The C.C.P. 
had been insisting that on the economic 
front more could be accomplished with less 
and faster.” When the record refuted its 
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claim, the'C.C.P. assigned blame to prevent 
the populace from losing confidence in the 
entire leadership. Since the C.C.P. had also 
been insisting that the masses were never 
wrong, that the numerous lower-echelon 
cadres were never wrong, and that the na- 
tional image of Mao Tse-tung could never 
be wrong, the C.C.P. had to blame some 
elements in the party leadership, hopefully 
on some convincing basis and without damag- 
ing the partys momentum too much. 
Tdeologically, the C.C.P. could not afford 
risking any further drift to the right toward 
the post-Khrushchev Russian position that 
“the G.P. must be a party for all the people,” 
implying that it should take care of the 
diverse interests of the various groups 
within the populace—an implication which 
President Liu Shao-ch’i accepted.2 The 
situation encouraged the harder-line policy 
to reassert itself. Furthermore, the C.C.P. 
was due for a thorough-going reform. As a 
dynamic, weli unified and effective organiza- 
tion, it had suffered from its rapid expan- 
sion from 4.5 million in 1949 to nearly 
20 million.® There were too many quick 
conversions, ranging from half-hearted ac- 
ceptance of communism to sheer opportun- 
ism. Many local irregularities, of which the 
Red Ransom rackets of the early 1950’s in 
South China were a glaring example, were 
caused by undisciplined and unprincipled 
elements indiscriminately absorbed into the 
party when a huge number of functionaries 
were needed quickly after the 1949 take-over. 
The move to rejuvenate the socialist move- 
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ment started by involving the youth. They 
were to shake up the gathering inertia of a 
bloated political and government bureaucracy 
manned by well entrenched elements. But 
the Red Guards of the Cultural Revolution 
soon became willing tools with which Mao 
Tse-tung began to revamp the party and the 
entire government machinery. 

The central authority of the €.G.P. be- 
came involved. ‘The softer-liners, headed 
by Liu Shao-ch’i, began to submerge in 
troubled waters in late 1965, sinking deeper 
after the widely publicized February Rebel- 
lion of 1966 which brought the downfall of 
Peng Chen, C.C.P. boss of the Peking area; 
Lu Ting-yi, C.C.P. propaganda chief; Lo 
Jui-ch’ing, chief of staff of the armed forces; 
and Yang Shang-k’un, alternate secretary of 
the C.C.P. Secretariat, all members of the 
Central Committee.2° But the hard-liners 
were not yet quite ready to go all the way. 
At the eleventh plenary session of the Eighth 
Central Committee in August, 1966, the 
accused “biggest traitor-revisionist in au- 
thority, China’s Khrushchev,” President of 
the People’s Republic of China Liu Shao- 
ch'i, was dropped from second to eighth 
position on the party roster. The next most 
severely criticized leader, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, 
remained C.C.P.’s secretary-general, and the 
composition of the Politburo and the Secre- 
tariat stayed generally intact. 

One after another senior leader joined 
the ranks of the disgraced. By February, 
1968, the reputations of 59 of the 144 active 
Central Committee members’? had been 
more or less severely damaged; their penal- 
ties for alleged revisionism or other anti- 
party activities ranged from demotion to 
arrest. Twenty-three others were criticized 
but remained in power. Nineteen, including 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, were never 
attacked. Only about 20 per cent of the 
original full strength of the Central Commit- 
tee was left; there was clearly an urgent need 
to replenish the leadership with fresh blood. 

The C.C.P. proceeded to hold its Ninth 
Congress with two announced purposes: to 
review the experience of the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution and to continue 
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the class struggle under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.? With regard to the first 
task, Lin Piao’s political report (accepted by 
the Congress) condemned Liu Shao-ch’i only 
in the most general and therefore rather 
meaningless terms, confirming his penalty of 
removal from the party and all party assign- 
ments without detailing his crimes. As a 
result, Liv remains President of the People’s 
Republic of China, a post from which only 
the People’s Congress, not the C.C.P. Con- 
gress, can remove him. As to the future of 
the Cultural Revolution, Lin Piao said that 
it would continue, more vigorously and thor- 
oughly, until all traces of revisionism had 
been eliminated. Since any slackening of 
the effort to build a completely commmunistic 
society, any softer attitude toward bourgeois 
values, and any sign of tolerance of the 
American type of democracy came under 
attack during the Cultural Revolution, con- 
tinuation of the revolution meant a continua- 
tion of the class struggle. There may be 
little class distinction left after the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat has been established, 
but the class distinction in people’s minds 
still has to be combatted. 


PARTY REFORMATION 


Actually, the Ninth Congress had only one 
task—to reform and rebuild the C.G.P. The 
C.C.P. took one extra week beyond its 
original schedule to agree on a realigned 
leadership.14 The result was an expanded 
Central Committee consisting of 279 regular 
and alternate members. Fifty-three mem- 
bers are hold-overs, including the 42 who 
have weathered the Red Guard storm and 
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11 of those supposedly disgraced and out of 
the picture. About one-third of the new 
committee apparently earned their recogni- 
tion because of their military service records. 
The rest of the slots were filled by representa- 
tives of mass organizations, including Red 
Guard units.* On the whole, the reorgani- 
zation of the C.C.P. central leadership ap- 
pears to have followed the newly adopted 
party constitution by more or less equally 
dividing the composition among the experi- 
enced C.C.P. leaders, the armed forces and 
the mass organizations. The 53 hold-overs 
may be numerically fewer than one-third, 
but their background and seniority clearly 
give them more weight. On the other hand, 
the avowed goal of party reorganization to 
bring in more fresh blood has been only 
partially fulfilled. Of the mass organization 
representatives amounting to about one-third 
of the committee, a large proportion are 
alternates, not regular members. And Red 
Guard leaders are few. This line-up has 
given rise to speculation about a continuing 
power struggle between the old and the new 
factions within the C.C.P."° 

Two other factors influencing the com- 
position of the Central Committee may very 
well suggest two more lines of potential 
struggle for dominance. Of the 279 mem- 
bers, actually about 112 can claim a military 
background, which could indicate a rise of 
the military, contending with the non-mili- 
tary partisans. Again, of the 279 members, 
170 have distinguished themselves by serving 
in the provinces; they could be a new clique 
opposing the Central C.C.P. power unit.*” 

These speculations are not very meaning- 
ful because the lines between the G.C.P. 
cliques have never been too firmly drawn and 
factionalism has never played a decisive role 
in C.C.P. politics.1* Otherwise, Liu Shao- 
ch’i, long regarded as Mao T’se-tung’s staunch 
supporter, would have had a different po- 
litical fate, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, personally 
cultivated by Chou En-lai in France, could 
have survived together with Chou. Further- 
more, very few of the military leaders now 
in the C.C.P. Central Committee are just 
soldiers; their background also includes con- 
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siderable political experience. The local 
leaders, once brought into the central lead- 
ership, soon identify themselves with it. 

Now that the Ninth Congress has abolished 
the party secretariat and the post of secretary- 
general, the innermost circle of the C.C.P. is 
narrowed down to the Politburo and, better 
still, the Standing Committee of the Polit- 
buro. Until April, 1969, this committee in- 
cluded seven: Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’1, 
Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Ch’en Yun, Lin 
Piao, and Teng UHsiao-p’ing, arranged in 
that order. The same order was observed 
at the top of the Politburo roster and on 
the roster of the steering committee of the 
Central Committee.t® Clearly these were 
the stalwarts whose hands held the destiny 
of the C.C.P. 

The Ninth Congress reduced the Polit- 
buro Standing Committee to five members: 
Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, Ch’en Po-ta, Ghou 
En-lai and K’ang Sheng. That Lin Piao 
has been elevated to become Mao’s im- 
mediate successor was recorded in the newly 
adopted revised party constitution, and the 
roster merely confirmed that fact. The re- 
moval of Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing from the list was also expected. But 
the announcement included a specific note 
explaining that the listing of Ch’en, Chou 
and K’ang was arranged according to the 
number of strokes in the Chinese characters 
which stand for their last names; therefore 
the order suggested no relative importance of 
their party positions. Some observers þe- 
lieve that the notation may have been of- 
fered to save face for Chou En-lai, but those 
familiar with Chou’s role in the C.C.P. 
attach little significance to this theory. The 
size of the top leadership has been so dras- 
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tically reduced that each of the remaining 
five will have to carry a heavier share of 
responsibility than before. Besides, in years 
past Chou accepted the fourth or even the 
fifth position without any embarrassment. 

What seems to be significant is that no new 
faces have been brought into this focal point 
of C.C.P. power. Ch’en Po-ta, eleventh on 
the Central Committee roster before April, 
1969, has been promoted largely because of 
his ability to interpret Mao and speak for 
him. Together, they may be able to compete 
with the eclipsed theorists, Liu and Teng. 
Through Lin, Mao hopes to maintain C.C.P. 
control over the army. Through K’ang, the 
C.C.P.’s secret service may continue to be a 
useful arm to safeguard party discipline and 
unity. That leaves Chou En-lai to deal with 
the intelligentsia and the mass organizations 
—a task he has performed with remarkable 
dexterity and success in the past.”* 

The composition of the new Politburo 
shows a little more even distribution of rep- 
resentation. Of the 25 members (one less 
than before), nine are soldiers, six of them 
more closely associated with Lin Piao him- 
self; eight have emerged from the Cultural 
Revolution, including five recognized as 
friends of Mao Tse-tung’s wife, Chiang 
Ch’ing; and seven are identified as Chou 
En-lai’s supporters.?? Observers who have 
followed the rise and fall of Liu Shao-ch’1 
are quick to conclude that if Mao does not 
die soon, a fight could be shaping up be- 
tween Mao and Lin Piao in spite of their 
seemingly close relationship.2* If that oc- 
curs, the only possible peacemaker in the 
top leadership would be Chou En-lai. So 
far, Chou seems to continue to retain the 
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“In its Maoist variant, communism in China has become the advocate 
of permanent asceticism, extolling the virtues of poverty, fearful of the 
spiritual pitfalls implicit in material advancement.” 


China’s Economy: A Balance Sheet 
after Twenty Years 


By Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University 


Ñ UCH HAS HAPPENED in China since 
4 the Communists took power, most 
A. of it behind a solid wall of secrecy. 
The massive outpouring of party gossip during 
the Cultural Revolution did not simplify the 
job of getting the facts. The wall posters, 
pamphlets and tabloids authored by exultant 
teenagers and factionalized young worker 
groups are fascinating documents, but hardly 
the material from which theories are spun or 
on which policies can be based. The dis- 
tressing fact is that with all the provincial 
radio broadcasts, the interviewing of refugees, 
diplomats, traveling salesmen and assorted 
tourists, and with all the photographs and 
microfilms, relatively little is known about 
what actually is going on in China. One 
sometimes gets the impression that the Chi- 
nese themselves do not know. 

There is something to be learned from the 
absence of meaningful intelligence on the 
state of the economy, and it is this: China’s 
most pressing problem—and the one most 
likely to affect the political viability of the 
regime in the long run—is how to subdue 
nature, that is, how to feed, clothe, house 
and keep in good health a population which 
increases by over 200 million every 15 years. 
By comparison, Central Committee Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s ephemeral deification, his 
passable poetry and his refinements of the 
Marxist dialectic pale into insignificance. 
The most striking fact about the Ninth Na- 





tional Party Congress of April, 1969, is not 
who sat next to Mao on the rostrum but the 
omission from the agenda of any reference to 
the great issues of the economy. 

If one insists on picking up information 
from the revealed order of leadership prece- 
dence, it may be of interest that there is not 
a single economist or economic planner in 
the new Politbureau or on the Standing Com- 
mittee. The Congress Presidium did have 
two men associated with economic policy- 
making (Li Fu-chun in nineteenth place, and 
Li Hsien-nien in twenty-first), but neither 
of them made it to the two top ruling bodies. 
In fact, beyond repeating now and again 
that everyone must “grasp revolution and 
promote production,” the Congress acted as 
if the economy did not exist. The cheerful 
disregard of the country’s basic problem came 
on top of a statistical vacuum and fast on 
the heels of insistent reports about troubles 
in industry and transportation. ‘The statis- 
tical void may be explained in two ways: 
one, assuming that the central statistical 
service still functions, it seems not to be get- 
ting the needed flow of data from the pro- 
duction front; two, if such information 1s 
forthcoming, it is probably bad news, unfit 
for publication. 

One must, however, beware of exaggera- 
tion and sensationalism. Given the antics of 
the Cultural Revolution, it is indeed surpris- 
ing that the economy continues to operate at 
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all. There is certainly no indication of a 
wholesale, country-wide breakdown, in spite 
of much official fuming against “economism,” 
that is, the propensity of individuals to make 
private hay while the sun shines. One pos- 
sible explanation is that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was essentially an urban phenomenon, 
preoccupied with the “superstructure” of 
ideas and political power relationships, not 
with the economic “base.” ‘The economic 
base survived largely by default. One of the 
more touching side-shows of the Revolution 
was the good natured going about their busi- 
ness of the masses of peasants, the deft grasp- 
ing at every little freedom offered them by 
the confusion and fury at the top. While the 
leaders looked under the beds for rightists, 
leftists, capitalist-roaders, spies, saboteurs, 
counterrevolutionaries and enemies of the 
people, the people “play poker or mahjong 
deep into the night.... They kill pigs, buy 
fish, prepare the new year rice cake, arrange 
days of rest, visit relatives,’ and generally get 
their ideological priorities disarmingly mixed 
up. One former commune production hero 
had the impudence to say of the Chairman’s 
works: “What’s the good of reading that 
stuff? Why not get more sleep?” 

As often before, the cellular character of 
China’s society reasserted itself during a time 
of dynastic turmoil. Such reassertion enables 
the economy (and hence the people) to sur- 
vive, but it makes little or no dent in the 
problem of feeding the millions, making them 
a little better off every year. Communism, 
especially as practiced by Stalin, was obsessed 
with economics. For all its cruelty, its abuse 
of power and its disdain for the individual 
human person, it was, by and large, a mod- 
ernizing force in Russia. In its Maoist vari- 
ant, communism in China has become the 
advocate of permanent asceticism, extolling 
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the virtues of poverty, fearful of the spiritual 
pitfalls implicit in material advancement. 
The world of Mao is full of fat, slothful, 
wily demons and monsters preying on the 
righteous builders of the future. One of the 
accusations made against Liu Shao-ch’l 
(Chairman of the Republic) was that he had 
once said that 
the final goal of the Chinese Communist Party 
. .. is to build up China, ensure that China will 
be an independent country and a sovereign 
state, and impréve the livelihood of the people. 
. .. What we mean by improving the livelihood 
of the people is to improve people’s economic 


life and cultural life in the realization of social- 
ism and communism. 


Mao’s standard-bearers took this to signify 
that 


in popular language [to improve the people’s 
livelihood] means to enjoy eating, drinking, 
playing around, and seeking pleasure. This is 
truly absurd and reactionary! How can there 
be a Communist society enjoying eating, drink- 
ing, playing around, and seeking pleasure?® 
One could wax metaphysical about this, as 
some Westerners are prone to do. It may, 
after all, be asked whether a society which 
adds the equivalent of the population of the 
United States to its numbers every 15 years or 
so is governable at all or, at the very least, 
whether it can be governed by resort to the 
known canons of civil rule. Perhaps, some 
Westerners say, Mao has some sociologico- 
charismatic gimmick with which to run such 
a prolific country. 

It could as validly be asked whether Mao’s 
thought has atrophied, whether his present 
behavior is not explainable by reference to 
the science of geriatrics rather than by an 
appeal to some new Marxist political econ- 
omy. If there is such a gimmick, it looks 
very much like the army, the People’s Libera- 
tion Army, to be sure, but the military all 
the same. After 20 years the atmy has 
emerged as Communist China’s only co- 
hesive social force. And that, one may ven- 
ture to add, is nothing new in the experience 
of underdeveloped countries. 

There are three broad areas in which the 
Communists seemed, for a time at least, to 
have achieved creditable results. ‘These are 
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public health, education and industry (espe- 
cially the heavy part of it). There is one 
area in which their exertions have been more 
equivocal: agriculture. It is around these 
four subjects that our balance sheet will be 
built. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Communists turned China into one of 
the cleanest countries in Asia. That is no 
mean achievement when it is recalled that in 
1952 the production of soap in the country 
was 21 grams per body, compared to 245 
grams in a not overly clean Russia in 1927— 
1928.4 The Communists did more than that. 
They wiped out the “Four Evils” (rats, flies, 
mosquitoes and grain-eating sparrows) which 
in most Asian countries devour an important 
portion of the annual harvest and spread dis- 
ease. There were mass innoculations; chol- 
era, smallpox, kalaazar, schistosomiasis and 
the bubonic plague were curbed or banished. 
Spitoons were sent to the antique stores; 
pimps, prostitutes, beggars, pickpockets, devi- 
ants, hoboes and highwaymen were sent to 
labor reeducation camps. The campaign 
against dirt and disease was pushed with the 
same single-minded determination as the 
fight against incorrect thought. In the 
process, the delicate ecological balance was 
sometimes upset but, all in all, the job was 
done. 


Available figures show [wrote one Peking au- 
thority] that in 1952 over 120 million rats were 
killed. By weight, more than 2 million catties’ 
[1 catty = 1.1023 Ib.] weight of flies, mosquitoes, 
and fleas; and by numbers, another 20,000 
million of these insects were exterminated. 
Some 160 million tons of garbage and dirt were 
cleared away.5 


The figures are surprisingly detailed. It may 
be presumed that a good part of the counting, 
weighing and carting away was done by in- 
tellectuals undergoing thought reform under 
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the supervision of the masses. The job, how- 
ever, was done. Free medical service was 
brought to about 7 million workers in indus- 
try out of a 1958 total nonagricultural 
labor force of 57 million. 

Further extension of the system was 
hampered by the continuing shortage of 
qualified personnel, in spite of the fact that 
practitioners of traditional Chinese medicine 
were drafted into service wherever possible. 
The medical and general welfare needs of 
the peasants were supposed to have been 
taken care of by the collective farms and 
later by the rural people’s communes out of 
their welfare funds (normally about 10 per 
cent of the farms’ gross income). Labor in- 
surance (sickness, accident, disability, old 
age, death, maternity care) was extended 
from 600,000 workers in 1949 to about 14 
million in 1958.6 There was an impressive 
growth in the number of hospital beds, ma- 
ternity and child welfare centers, kinder- 
gartens, clinics and sanitoria. 

Despite this good record, the left-wing fac- 
tion within the leadership was dissatisfied 
with the nature and pace of the advance for 
both practical and ideological reasons. The 
practical reason was that free medical care 
and labor insurance very largely benefited 
industrial workers in urban areas. The 
peasants were neglected. ‘There was a short- 
age of doctors and nurses in the countryside 
(in some part due to the reluctance of medi- 
cal school graduates to move to the vil- 
lages) ; clinical facilities were primitive, few 
and far between; and in general the col- 
lectives (and their successors, the rural 
people’s communes) found it difficult to make 
the necessary financial contributions toward 
any kind of acceptable medical system. 

The ideological reason for the left’s anger 
was the reluctance of medical schools to 
speed up the training of physicians on the 
grounds that medical knowledge could not 
be acquired by osmosis, that it was highly 
technical, professional and expensive, and 
that it demanded strict quality supervision, 
hence, careful selection of applicants and 
ruthless weeding out of laggards. The num- 
ber of graduates from medical schools did rise 
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from about 3,000 in 1949 to 5,400 in 1958— 
but it was clearly not enough when set 
against the country’s needs. ‘The leftists put 
a class interpretation on the medical schools’ 
argument. They linked the relatively slow 
rise in medical personnel to a plot hatched 
jointly by the bourgeois intellectuals in the 
universities and a “handful of top party per- 
sons in authority taking the capitalist road.” 
They saw in the application of stringent pro- 
fessional criteria an attempt to deprive the 
peasant masses and the working class of the 
medical attention which was theirs by right. 

The lefts instinctive anti-intellectualism 
found just the kind of vent it needed in the 
issue of comprehensive versus selective medi- 
cal service. Whenever the reins of power 
fell into their hands, the leftists forced large 
numbers of doctors and medical students to 
settle temporarily or permanently in the 
countryside, sent top medical teams from the 
cities traveling through the farms, lowered 
entrance requirements into medical schools, 
simplified curricula, and shortened the period 
of formal study. Political consciousness was 
put on a par with professional skill. In 1968, 
according to the People’s Daily, nurses in the 
First Medical College at Shanghai performed 
operations, including brain surgery.” In the 
hospital at Anhui, separate surgery and medi- 
cine departments were reportedly abolished, 
and all doctors were required to do every- 
thing—just as Lenin had said Communist 
men would do.® 

Students were to learn by doing, including 
complex operations. A big fuss was made 
over the people’s native genius: physicians 
trained in Western medicine were compelled 
to learn from village experts in acupuncture 
and moxabustion. A campaign was un- 
leashed to replace the “Three Bigs” (big 
universities, cities, hospitals) with the “Three 
‘Smalls’ (small schools, towns, clinics). 
Large numbers of young peasants with three 
years of primary education and some famili- 
arity with folk medicine were given two-to 

T People’s Daily (Jen-min Jih-pao), July 9, 
1968, p. 2. 

8 Anhui People’s Broadcasting Station, Decem- 


ber 2, 1968, in China News Analysts, No. 738, 
1969, p. 5. 
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three-month cram courses in the basics of 
Western medical science by medical students 
doing a stint in the countryside. ‘These 
“barefoot doctors” were attached to commune 
clinics while not actually working in the 
fields. 

A rural cooperative medical service was 
introduced in 1969; each commune member 
is to pay a very small yearly sum to cover the 
costs of operating the commune clinic plus 
a tiny registration fee on each visit to the 
clinic. ‘The commune contributes about 10 
cents per year per person from the common 
fund, and the state contributes nothing. The 
cooperative clinics are staffed by barefoot 
doctors, with an occasional visit by a medical 
student. From a discussion of the system in 
the press, it would appear that the so-called 
“Four Elements’ (former landlords, rich 
peasants, counterrevolutionaries and bad ele- 
ments) are excluded from the system. It is 
still being debated whether the children of 
the four elements are to be admitted to 
membership. 

Fantastic results from the new medical 
regime are being reported by the press. The 
achievements are attributed to a combination 
of peasant knowledge, invigorating work in 
the fields, medical practice and the study of 
the works of Chairman Mao. 


Under the guidance of the great thought of 
Mao Tse-tung [writes China Pictorial in its 
March, 1969, issue] the Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought medical team of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army Unit 3125 treated 105 stu- 
dents of the Fuhsien School for Deaf-Mutes in 
Liaoning Province, enabling all of them to 
recover their hearing and speaking faculties. 
Now everyone of them can cheer: “Long Live 
Chairman Mao!” and recite quotations from 
Chairman Mao, 


What the press does not say is that the 
attention currently lavished on public health 
is due, at least in part, to a drastic lowering 
of public health standards during the Cul- 
tural Revolution and to a partial breakdown 
of the health services. ‘Travelers in China’s 
larger cities reported that rubbish had been 
left to pile up in the streets for weeks and 
that nightsoil collections had been suspended 
while sanitary workers grasped revolution and 
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Red Guards fought among themselves. There 
was a spread of communicable diseases and 
an alarming increase in the incidence of 
cerebral and spinal meningitis. It is not to 
be forgotten that the “Asian flu” epidemic 
which swept the world in 1968 originated on 
the mainland of China. Harassed physicians 
have been known to prescribe appropriate 
passages from the Chairman’s works to their 
patients, out of a spirit of passive resistance 
rather than faith. This is the second time 
that the leftists have succeeded in undoing 
the public health spadework done in earlier 
years; the first time they interfered was dur- 
ing the Great Leap Forward of 1958-1960. 
In sum, the net balance of 20 years’ efforts 
in the field of public health and labor in- 
surance is negative at this stage. Things are 
better than they were in 1949 at the end of 
a long civil war and years of foreign conflict. 
But they appear to be worse than they were 
in 1957, at the end of China’s first five year 
plan. The official disdain for material re- 
wards militates against the extension and im- 
provement of labor insurance schemes, while 
the de-emphasis of quality and the adulation 
of the barefooters’ wisdom endangers the 
long-term prospects of medical care. 


EDUCATION 


The right-wing and left-wing leadership 
factions had never quite agreed on a com- 
prehensive educational policy for China’s 
socialist stage. The right-wing tendency 
(represented by the bureaucratic, authori- 
tarian party regulars) was to stress basic 
skills, theoretical knowledge, quality (even at 
the sacrifice of numbers), professionalism and 
readiness to learn from more advanced social- 
ist countries, notably from the Soviet Union. 
Every time it was in the political power 
saddle (e.g., in 1957 and from 1961 through 


9 In June, 1956, Liu Shao-ch’i reportedly said 
that “universal education is still not too urgent 
now; the question now is still higher education and 
the need for specialists.’ This was later inter- 
preted by the Maoists as a call for expertise 
rather than correct Redness. See “Chronology of 
the Two-Road Struggle on the Educational Front 
in the Past Seventeen Years,” Chia-yu-ko-ming, 
May 6, 1967, in Chinese Education (White Plains, 
N. Y.: International Arts and Sciences Press), 
Spring 1968, p. 18. 


1965) the right trimmed political classes and 
extended the hand of temporary friendship 
to intellectuals of bourgeois background and 
foreign education, if only because it believed 
that China had need of them and could use 
them under proper ideological safeguards.® 

The left wing pressed for universal school- 
ing with a strong political content, empha- 
sized the class composition of the student 
body (favoring the sons and daughters of 
poor and lower-middle peasants), promoted 
five-year primary schools and special voca- 
tional courses for the culturally under- 
privileged but politically elect, and argued 
for the combination of study and physical 
labor with emphasis on the latter. It was 
concerned about the elitist character of 
secondary and higher education and the con- 
centration on academic excellence which, in 
its view, favored children of middle class 
origin and perpetuated Mandarinism in a 
new guise. As against the right wing’s pref- 
erence for full-time schools, the left urged 
the establishment of part-work, part-study 
schools which were to be given output quotas, 
like ordinary enterprises. The income from 
the sale of the schools’ products was to go 
toward the support of the institutions, pri- 
marily toward the payment of tuition fees. 

The right favored specialized research in- 
stitutes, both basic and applied, staffed by 
experts; the left was inclined toward mass 
research by the peasants and workers, pri- 
marily applied research rapidly popularized. 
The result of this lack of agreement on edu- 
cational philosophy and policy was a zigzag 
movement reflecting shifts in the power 
balance at the top. Part-work, part-study. 
schools, for example, were created in large 
numbers during the Great Leap Forward 
(1958-1960) only to be drastically cut back 
in 1961-1963, and resurrected after 1964. 
Mass peasant research and massive emula- 
tion of the results of peasant innovations 
reached their peak in 1958-1959 and were 
relegated to the trash heap of history a year 
later. 

There is, of course, much to be said on 
both sides of the educational controversy. 
Both the right-wing and the left-wing argu- 
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ments represent a preoccupation with ane of 
China’s fundamental problems, the formation 
of human capital. The contending positions 
could conceivably have been reconciled in an 
interesting educational experiment. But this 
was not to be. Marxism-Leninism in gen- 
eral, and its Maoist variant in particular, 
sees debate in much the same way as the 
Mercantilists saw trade: a state of war the 
motto of which is “You live, I die; I live, 
you die.” Correctness is pure and unalloyed; 
there is no room for qualifications. 

In spite of the controversy and the bitter- 
ness which attended it, much progress was 
made until 1966. In 1949, some 1.9 million 
students were enrolled in middle and tech- 
nical middle schools; by 1965, enrollments in 
these full-time institutions had risen to an 
estimated 12.5 million, or less than 2 per 
cent of the population. In 1949, there were 
23.7 million pupils in primary schools; in 
1965, they numbered an estimated 90 mil- 
lion, or more than 12 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Not counting people attending spare- 
time schools, perhaps as much as 15 per cent 
of China’s population was in school by 
1965.1° There was a noticeable shift in en- 
rollments away from the humanities and 
other liberal disciplines toward engineering, 
agriculture, medicine and the natural sci- 
ences. The achievement was real and the 
thirst for knowledge was tremendous. 
Schooling, it should be added, was not free, 
but tuition fees were modest and scholarships 
for gifted or ideologically advanced students 
were readily available. 

The Cultural Revolution undid much of 
the good work. First, all schools were closed, 
nominally for 12 months but in fact for al- 
most two years, to permit the students to 
grasp revolution, travel to Peking to see the 
Chairman and his close comrade-in-arms, 
Marshal Lin Piao, and steel themselves in 
simulated miniature Long Marches. Second, 
the authority of school administrators and 


10 T'en Great Years and Hong Kong estimates. 


11 China Reconstructs, February, 1969, p. 47. 


Cf., “Some Tentative Programs for Revolutioniz- 
ing Education,” Peking Review, November 17, 
1967, pp. 9-11. 
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faculties was shattered; much destruction of 
physical property took place; and many 
teachers left the profession for less risky Jobs. 
Third, once the roaming children were back 
in their classrooms (1968), the Chairman 
issued one of his “latest instructions’ defin- 
ing what appeared to be a disastrous course 
for China’s education. The instruction sub- 
stituted Mao Tse-tung’s works for the nu- 
merous, complicated and not immediately rel- 
evant works of the so-called “bourgeois, ex- 
pert authorities,’ appointed peasant-worker- 
soldier teams to direct, supervise, and teach 
in the schools, and turned primary and sec- 
ondary schools over to factories, enterprises 
and production brigades, thus absolving the 
state from this particular financial burden. 
Worker-peasant-soldier teams were to be 
stationed in the universities on a permanent 
basis. The new system proposed to dispense 
with entrance examinations, shorten the 
period of study, lower tuition fees, abolish 
age restrictions and introduce class criteria 
into the evaluation of student performance. 
A good indication of what the educational 
reform is doing is unwittingly given by a 
recent issue of China Reconstructs#4 The 
periodical’s language instruction corner gives 
in literal translation from the Chinese an 
account of an agronomy class run by a poor 
peasant in a commune school. (It is only 
fair to add that a more sophisticated trans- 
lation is also supplied. The literal rendering, 
however, gives the flavor of what is going on.) 


Guanghui People’s Commune’s poor and lower- 
middle peasants manage commune schools. All 
people recommended old poor peasant Chen 
Kai-wan to be teacher, go lecture on water 
rice sow seeds. He said: “In old society we 
for landlords sowed seeds, planted fields, one 
year toiled to end, still no rice went down 
cooking pots. Now we are for revolution, for 
the country, for socialism sow seeds.” After- 
wards he only began lecture on sow seed tech- 
nique. Lecture finished after, he immediately 
took students to fields to go work, taught them 
how to sow seeds. 


China can certainly use old poor peasant 
Chen’s “rice sow seeds” experience. Whether 
she can afford to have old poor peasant Chens 
running her entire educational system is an- 
other question. As with public health and 
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labor insurance, there has been a retreat on 
the educational front in recent years, a costly 
decline, injurious to the country’s need for 
modernization. 


INDUSTRY .- 


During 1949-1952, industry was rebuilt 
from the ravages of war; during 1953-1957, 
it was expanded, especially in its heavy sub- 
sectors, and modernized with Soviet help. A 
number of industries, new to China, were 
established at that time. Among them was 
nuclear energy. During 1958-1960, Chinese 
industry was thrown into turmoil, from which 
it recovered in the course of 1961-1965. 
After 1960, emphasis shifted from heavy to 
light industry, particularly to those branches 
which supplied the countryside with chemical 
fertilizer, simple tools and goods of everyday 
use. Progress was solid from 1953 to 1957; 
it was creditable from 1961 to 1965. In fact, 
apart from an occasional outburst of irra- 
tionality (not unconnected with the left’s 
fixation on speed, weight and numbers, and 
its fear of and disdain for profitability and 
economic accounting), industrial develop- 
ment is one of Communist China’s more ex- 
citing success stories. 

The period of industrial wrongheadedness 
(1958-1960) was costly in terms of waste 
motion and the indiscriminate splashing 
around of scarce capital, but it was short and 
the damage, while substantial, was not ir- 
reparable. After 1957, one could not speak 
of long-range planning, but (1958-1960 ex- 
cepted) there was a sense of direction and 
some attempt at year-to-year scheduling, some 
notion and awareness of the need for internal 
consistency and of the relation between labor 
productivity and material incentives. 

The most notable production successes 
during the period for which relatively trust- 
worthy official figures are available (1949- 
1957) were in steel, pig iron, coal, electric 
power, petroleum, machine tools, power ma- 
chinery, cheéinicals and chémical fertilizers, 
although the development of the last was 


12 Ten Great Years and Quarterly Economic 
Review: China, Hong Kong, North Korea, Ai- 
nual Supplement, 1969. 


really stepped up only after 1960. Output of 
crude steel, for example, was 606,000 tons in 
1950 and 5.4 million tons in 1957. In 1958, 
it was said to have jumped to 8 million tons 
(not including steel made by “indigenous,” 
i.e., backyard, furnaces). It is estimated that 
at the present time steel production in China 
is in the region of 12 million tons per year. 
Chemical fertilizers produced domestically 
amounted to 70,000 tons in 1950 and 631,000 
tons in 1957. The estimate for 1968 is about 
9 million tons. In 1950, the country pro- 
duced roughly 200,000 tons of crude oil. 


- The 1957 output was 1.5 million tons, and 


the present estimated output is about 10 
million tons per year. Refining capacity has 
been expanded and updated. In general, 
there has been a widening of the variety of 
the products, and the quality—while not 
sensational by international standards—has 
been raised to levels that appear to be satis- 
factory from the standpoint of developing 
countries. 

In spite of the post-1960 emphasis on light 
industry, the output of consumer goods has 
lagged behind that of producer goods. The 
one official Chinese statistical manual (Ten 
Great Years) lists only five categories of .in- 
dustrial consumers’ goods: cotton cloth (2.5 
billion meters in 1950; 5 billion meters in 
1957, and probably not much more than 6 
billion meters at the present time), paper, 
rubber footwear, bicycles and cigarettes, 

A point not often brought out in Western 
analyses of China’s industrial economy is its 
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“China’s offensive capability generally is of a very low order. The very 
factors that favor a defensive capability militate against an offensive capacity: 
the weak economy; the poor transport system; the poor logistics capability; and 
the general ethos and organization of the P.L.A.” 


China’s Military Capabilities 


By MicHaeL B. YAHUDA 
Lecturer in Politics, Southampton University, England 


HE PRESENT leadership of the Chinese 

People’s Republic (C.P.R.) sees 

China as the “bastion of socialism” 
under siege. The main thrust of Chinese 
military policies, including nuclear policies, 
is essentially defensive. China’s primary con- 
ventional capability is the People’s Liberation 
Army (P.L.A.) which is estimated to be at 
the strength of a little over 2.5 million men, 
about 2 per cent of China’s manpower of 
military age. In addition, there is a militia 
force said to number over 200 million men 
and women. 

The militia is poorly equipped and is not 
highly trained. Only about 15 per cent of 
the men and women in the militia receive any 
military training beyond single target practic- 
ing. The militia has a whole range of social 
and political roles, particularly in the coun- 
tryside, connected with mass mobilization for 
political and economic goals. In peacetime, 
this would seem to be more important than 
any putative military roles assigned to it. 
The hard core or “basic” militia is made up 
of army reservists, demobilized soldiers, local 
activists and party members. These are said 
to constitute a “trained” reserve for the 
P.L.A. But the militia is essentially a local 
organization belonging to particular localities 
and is not a general reserve army capable of 
mobilization on short notice to be deployed 
on a cross-country basis. Indeed, its most 
important military role would arise in case 
of an actual armed invasion. The militia 


units would then become local defense units 
for villages and communes and would also 
act as guerrilla support units for the P.L.A. 
The militia would be expected to perform a 
whole variety of guerrilla roles, the main 
purpose of which would be to “bleed” the in- 
vading armies. Meanwhile, the P.L.A. could 
retreat inland to wait until the invaders be- 
came overextended with relatively isolated 
divisions and regiments. At that point, the- 
oretically, the regular forces would destroy the 
invaders in piece-meal fashion until the 
P.L.A. felt sufficiently confident of victory 
to challenge the invaders directly. 

In such a defensive situation, with China 
facing a major war, the militia would clearly 
play a primary role. Furthermore, for this 
type of role the militia need not have a high 
level of military training, nor need it even 
be well armed. The overwhelming majority 
of the militia. does not appear to be armed at 
all. In the defensive situation envisaged 
here, even this may not be so great a disad- 
vantage as may appear at first sight. In 
Maoist language, the militia to a large extent 
constitutes the “sea of humanity” in which 
the enemy would be “drowned” and in which 
the P.L.A. would swim like “fish in water,” 
to defeat the invaders. 

As long as the bulk of the population is 
basically loyal and semi-organized along 
these lines the militia would have a vital and 
viable role to play in a major invasion of 


China. 
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As a result of China’s low level of economic 
development, her comparatively small indus- 
trial base, her relatively poor transportation 
system and her policies of “self-reliance,” she 
cannot mobilize and arm a vast army quickly. 
Furthermore, the Chinese simply do not have 
the economic capacity to copy the enormously 
wide range of the multi-faceted military pro- 
curement programs of the United States or 
the Soviet Union. The Chinese cannot de- 
velop nuclear weapons and a range of de- 
livery systems while at the same time direct- 
ing their design staffs, research and develop- 
ment teams and their heavy industry to turn 
out the vast panoply of the modern sub- 
nuclear weaponry available to the two super- 
powers. 

Should the Chinese decide to do this, the 
problems would be enormous. They have a 
long handicap to overcome; their design 
teams do not have the precious experience of 
their Western and Russian counterparts; the 
drain on scarce, skilled industrial and sci- 
entific manpower and on material resources 
would denude the civil sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

There is no question that the present 
leadership of China is keenly aware of the 
economic distortions that would follow from 
giving the military priority over economic 
development. In addition, the social and 
political implications of such a course are 
diametrically opposed to the general values 
and policies espoused by Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

It would be wrong to draw from this the 
conclusion that the present Chinese leader- 
ship is opposed to the indigenous manufac- 
ture and development of highly modern arm- 
aments. On the contrary, since the with- 
drawal of Soviet assistance in 1960, the Chi- 
nese have been making considerable efforts 
to produce their own advanced aircraft, naval 
vessels, tanks and so forth—and not without 
a degree of success. For example, the Chi- 
nese now produce their own versions of MIG- 
19s and MIG-21’s. The concern of the 
present Chinese leadership focuses more on 
the organizational level and political controls 
of the army. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE P.L.A. 

The classic functions of armies are external 
defense and internal peace-keeping. Armies 
are traditionally kept at one remove from 
the people; they are housed, clothed and fed 
away from the general populace; they have 
elitist officer corps and the members of the 
armed forces are trained and socialized to 
perform their exclusive roles. The Chinese 
army, however, operates in close contact with 
the bulk of the people, helping the peasantry 
in the fields, participating in factory manage- 
ment, playing an important role in the edu- 
cational sphere, and broadly fulfilling a whole 
range of political and organizational func- 
tions. 

During the Cultural Revolution these civic 
roles of the P.L.A. became even further ac- 
centuated. In many respects, the P.L.A. 
(while not without its “powerholders follow- 
ing along the capitalist road”) became the 
only national organization functioning at all 
levels of the political system as the custodian 
of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. In the 
early stages of the Cultural Revolution, 
P.L.A. men helped to train and organize the 
various Red Guard groups. And later still, 
when the movement appeared to be on the 
point of disintegration as a result of the frag- 
mentations of the various struggling groups, 
the P.L.A. was called in “to support the left, 
but not any particular faction.’ P.L.A. 
members figure prominently in the various 
“three way revolutionary committees” that 
appear to dominate all levels of current Chi- 
nese administration and production units. At 
the time of writing (early July, 1969) there 
are signs that a somewhat refashioned party 
apparatus is being brought back to life. Pre- 
sumably this will mean that the P.L.A.’s high 
degree of active participation in the direction 
of the socio-economic life of the country will 
be cut back (to what extent it is too early to 
determine). 

The P.L.A., therefore, is unlike other mod- 
ern armies. Nevertheless it must still per- 
form the classic function of other armies— 
external defense. As we have already seen, 
in the event of a major armed invasion of 
China, the P.L.A. regular forces would re- 
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treat in the initial phases and engage in 
frontal attack only when the enemy’s lines 
were judged to be so overextended and his 
general problems so intractable that P.L.A. 
victory would be virtually assured. 

Clearly, there is much scope in this strategy 
for the deployment of the most up-to-date 
weaponry. Generally, the Chinese envisage 
such a war as being launched either by the 
Americans or by the Russians. They argue 
that the starting point would probably be a 
surprise nuclear attack which would seek to 
destroy at one stroke China’s military 
strength, economic centers and major com- 
munications networks. The object would be 
to destroy China’s will to resist, but it would 
fail. Because of her vast territory and huge 
population, China would not be destroyed. 
The attackers would have to follow their 
nuclear strike with an armed invasion of 
Chinese territory. The Chinese would then 
resort to the strategy and tactics of a “people’s 
war,” and the adversary would ultimately be 
defeated. Indeed, the Chinese anticipate 
that the enemy would be superior in the air, 
at sea and in conventional fire-power on the 
ground. Consequently, the only effective 
counter-measure would be a “people’s war.” 
In this view, nuclear weapons would not re- 
place decisive battle by ground forces. 

Several aspects of this inherently defensive 
doctrine do not seem realistic. First, the 
United States or the Soviet Union might be 
satisfied with “taking out” certain strategic 
targets and might find it neither necessary 
nor worthwhile to follow such an attack 
with an armed invasion. Second, this doc- 
trine makes no allowance for conflict situa- 
tions short of an all-out invasion. These may 
range from border conflicts to local limited 
wars on the Korean pattern. 

However, the main point of this doctrine 
is its defensive nature; it is well suited to 
present Chinese conditions. The inadequate 
transportation and communications systems 
would favor a defending force which could 
always fall back on well situated and already 
prepared supply depots. The attacking force, 
moreover, facing a hostile population and 
having to carry its own supplies, would find 
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logistics problems of nightmarish proportions 
in China, Furthermore, a defensive strategy 
does not impose too great a military burden 
on a relatively weak economy under present 
peacetime conditions; in wartime, the armed 
forces would not suffer unduly from being 
cut off from their industrial base. The major 
weakness in this doctrine is its implicit ac- 
knowledgement of China’s defenselessness 
against a nuclear strike. China’s nuclear de- 
velopment program is now clearly designed 
to close this gap in her defenses. 


THE AIR FORCE AND THE NAVY 


China, with more than 3,000 aircraft, has 
one of the largest air forces in the world after 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
bulk of the planes, however, are obsolescent, 
including 150 I1-28 light jet bombers and 
very large numbers of MIG-15’s and MIG- 
17s. The airlift capability is negligible. 
Nevertheless, the strength of the air force 
has been improving steadily since the mid- 
1960’s: the Chinese have been producing 
their own versions of MIG-19’s and MIG- 
21’s which by now may number several 
hundred. Thus the Chinese have largely 
recovered from the severe impasse consequent 
upon the Soviet withdrawal of assistance in 
1960. 

For many years, China appeared to have 
only a thin aerial defense network over the 
coastal areas, but during the last 4 or 5 years 
this has been gradually expanded to protect 
the interior. There is now an extensive radar 
network and an interceptor force increasingly 
made up of MIG-19 and MIG-21 fighters. 
Furthermore, in the critical areas of China 
(in the South adjacent to Vietnam, in Man- 
churia and in the North West) the Chinese, 
in the same period, have enlarged existing 
facilities and have built new air bases which 
are now protected by surface-to-air missiles 
(SA-2 Guideline type) and a large number 
of manned interceptors on ready alert. The 
Canton Military Region is reliably reported 
to have had at least 200 fighter interceptors 
at constant readiness. The situation on the 
Russian front may be presumed to be roughly 
similar. Since the United States bombing of 


North Vietnam started, the Chinese have 
claimed to have downed a number of United 
States aircraft (including Phantoms as well 
as reconnaissance aircraft). It would seem 
reasonable to assert therefore that nothing 
short of a massive aerial attack would breach 
these defenses. 

The Chinese navy is probably the weakest 
of the armed services. Its amphibious capa- 
bility is negligible. It would not be able to 
support a P.L.A. offensive across a long 
stretch of water against an adequately 
equipped and determined opponent. Like 
the other two services, its capability is 
essentially defensive. The fleet consists of a 
very small modern surface fleet (4 destroyers, 
4 destroyer escorts and 11 frigate escorts) ; 
about 35 submarines of different types in- 
cluding at least one G-class submarine (with 
three ballistic missile tubes for medium-range 
ballistic missiles); about a score of mine- 
sweepers, 150 motor torpedo boats and a 
variety of relatively obsolescent gunboats. 
The submarines and, in special situations, 
the motor torpedo boats present the main 
threat to a potentially offensive modern naval 
power. The Chinese navy also has about 150 
IR-28 torpedo-carrying jet light bombers 
which could represent a threat to an invasion 
fleet. 

Generally, however, the Chinese navy 
would not constitute a serious threat to the 
naval forces that the Soviets or the Americans 
could mount against China. It does, how- 
ever, fulfill a role for coastal defense against 
forces pitched at a lower level than a fully 
fledged Soviet or United States attack. 
China has a small merchant fleet, and gener- 
ally does not depend much on foreign trade 
(at least trade is not a question of life or 
death for the Chinese economy). 

The eastern seaboard of China, including 
the major industrial complex of Shanghai 
and other important centers, is vulnerable to 
a sea-based offensive by the major naval 
powers. 


CHINA'S CONVENTIONAL 
OFFENSIVE CAPABILITY 


China’s offensive capability generally is of 
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a very low order. The very factors that 
favor the defensive capability based on a 
“people’s war” strategy militate against an 
offensive capacity: the weak economy; the 
poor transport system}; the poor logistics capa- 
bility; and the general ethos and organiza- 
tion of the army. Furthermore, the Chinese 
have had no successful experience of com- 
bined operations involving ground and air 
forces. Even in situations which favored the 
Chinese, their air force has not performed 
well: the kill ratio in Korea (even in the 
“MIG Corridor’) was something in the 
order of 10:1 against the Chinese; in 1958 
and thereafter, the Chinese air force has 
performed badly over the Taiwan straits. 
Against India in 1962, the Chinese air force 
was conspicuous by its absence. Such in- 
formation as is available indicates that al- 
though the Russians have used aircraft in 
the recent Sino-Soviet border conflicts, the 
Chinese have not done so. 

The logistics problems of moving Chinese 
P.L.A. forces to South and Southeast Asia 
are enormous. China could sends troops in 
relatively large numbers into North Vietnam 
but the available routes are highly vulnerable 
to aerial attack and this vulnerability in- 
creases tremendously south of Hanoi. Fur- 
thermore, Chinese and Vietnam railways 
have different gauge tracks, The major road 
route follows close to the sea coast along at 
least one major section. The problems of 
moving troops and their supplies on a large 
scale to South Vietnam over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, hazardous at the best of times, 
would be almost impossible to sustain against 
determined United States opposition. The 
same holds true for the rest of Southeast 
Asia, 

Thus against determined opposition from 
the United States and the people in the area, 
the Chinese would find the deployment of 
masses of men a seriously hazardous opera- 
tion. Southeast Asia is, by and large, out- 
side the range of Chinese infantry in any 
significant numbers. Furthermore, the mili- 
tary doctrines of the C.P.R. leadership mili- 
tate against any attempt so to deploy Chinese 
forces. In the Maoist view, it is up to the 
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people in the various countries to make their 
own revolution. The C.P.R. has been pre- 
pared to encourage, foster and support vari- 
ous insurrectionary forces in the area, but at 
no point has China sent in her own forces to 
fight alongside, or as substitutes for, the in- 
digenous revolutionary forces. 

Following the easy Chinese victory over 
the Indian forces in 1962 it seems that (re- 
gardless of her intentions) China lacked the 
. logistics capability to support a major fight- 
ing force in the Indian plains from the 
Himalayas. Because China lacks any sort of 
amphibious capability, it is also obviously 
beyond her powers to conquer Taiwan, trans- 
porting forces 100 miles across the ‘Taiwan 
straits. The air force, likewise, lacks this 
capability. 

The only area in which geography might 
favor Chinese offensive capability is the ter- 
ritory adjacent to Manchuria. Of course, 
North Korea would still provide good logis- 
tic and deployment routes for Chinese forces. 
However, without Soviet support—and fac- 
ing a United States-supported South Korea 
—another Korean adventure could prove 
disastrous for China. ‘There are no indica- 
tions that the Chinese are thinking in these 
offensive terms. On the contrary, available 
evidence indicates precisely the opposite. As 
for the Soviet border area, the transportation 
system favors attackers from the south rather 
than from the north. But given the disparity 
of the two opposing forces in the area and 
the improbability that the Chinese air force 
could establish total command of the air 
against the Soviet air force, this, too, is an 
area in which a Chinese offensive capability 
can be ruled out. 

The rest of the 4,500-mile Sino-Soviet 
border is largely remote, desolate and barren 
and gives the Chinese no logistics advantage 
over the Russians. Were it not for the major 
mountain ranges that form much of the 
border, the Chinese western regions would 
be highly vulnerable to Russian attack. The 
Mongolian plateau is geographically more 
favorable, but if anything this would tend to 
favor the Soviets. 

Thus China’s offensive capability north- 
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ward against the Russians or to the south 
in the face of determined United States op- 
position would seem to be negligible. This 
is not to argue that China does not pose 
military problems for her southern neigh- 
bors, but rather that these problems are 
more indirect (and political) than any 
analogy with the Soviet Red Army would 
suggest, ‘The popular imagery of Chinese 
hordes poised to pour into surrounding terri- 
tory 1s patently false. 

Furthermore, this basic situation is un- 
likely to be altered substantially until funda- 
mental changes occur in China’s transport 
system and until her industrial base becomes 
sufficiently large and varied to support a far 
greater range of military production. Such 
changes tend to be measured in decades 
rather than years. Consequently it is un- 
realistic to expect radical change in this con- 
text during the foreseeable future. 


THE SINO-SOVIET BORDER CONFLICTS 


- The Chinese have something like 300,000 
border troops organized into roughly 20 in- 
fantry divisions and 30 independent regi- 
ments in addition to and outside the regular 
P.L.A. forces stationed near the borders. On 
the few occasions that the border troops have 
engaged in armed conflicts and skirmishes— 
notably along the Sino-Indian borders and 
more recently and currently along Sino- 
Soviet borders, especially on some of the 
small islands of the Ussuri and Amur (or 
Heilung Kiang) rivers—they have given a 
good account of themselves. 

The scale of the fighting since March, 
1969, over these border islands has been some- 
what exaggerated. Both the Chinese and the 
Russians appear to have good political rea- 
sons to exaggerate, but from their own de- 
tailed accounts so far the fighting has been 
highly localized and the casualties on both 
sides have totaled no more than 200 to 300 
(the overwhelming majority have been 
wounded). ‘The Chinese claim that there 
are 600 to 700 islands in dispute plus a dis- 
puted border involving more than 1,000 
square kilometers. Neither side seems to 
have felt that the localized conflicts would 


get out of hand and escalate into a major 
confrontation. 

Could this situation develop into a major 
Sino-Soviet war? There is no doubt that 
the entire 4,000-mile Sino-Soviet border is 
bedeviled by many high-tension areas. The 
Kazakhstan-Sinkiang border area involves the 
fundamental national security interests of 
both countries. In addition to its relative 
proximity to China’s nuclear and missile 
sites 900-1000 miles away, important Rus- 
sian and Chinese minority nationality groups 
span both sides of the border. In keeping 
with their nomadic traditions and historical 
patterns they have migrated across the 
frontiers at various times in the past 50 years, 
and their loyalty to their respective states is 
by no means guaranteed. Further north and 
east there is some dispute as to where the 
border actually runs but, as indicated earlier, 
the mountain ranges along these borders pre- 
clude major conventional military activities 
by either side. The few key communications 
routes would seem to be well defended on 
both sides. 

Along the hundreds of miles of major 
navigable rivers which constitute China’s 
northeast border a whole series of issues is 
in dispute, including the ownership of hun- 
dreds of minor islands, navigation rights, 
fishing rights, and the correct procedure in 
individual cases of distress. ‘The Chinese 
have called for renegotiation of the borders 
which were established by “unequal treaties” 
but have repeatedly and authoritatively stated 
(i.e., in government statements on the sub- 
ject in early 1969 and in Vice-Chairman 
Lin Piao’s political report to the Ninth 
Party Congress) that they do not claim the 
vast tracts of territory of the Soviet Far East. 
Nonetheless, in the heat of Sino-Soviet 
polemics, Mao asserted in 1964 that the 
Chinese “have not yet presented their ac- 
count” for these areas. 

Russians are reluctant to engage in such 
negotiations and appear to wish to deal with 
the specific points in dispute through the 
established procedure of the Sino-Soviet 
Border Commission. Each side has continu- 
ally accused the other of bad faith. In 
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addition to the familiar issues of the Sino- 
Soviet disputes of the late 1960's, the Chinese 
are very mindful of the possible implications 
for them of the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Brezhnev doctrine of 
“limited sovereignty.” The Russians, on the 
other hand, have long standing fears of a 
resurgent China. They see the whole course 
of the Cultural Revolution, including the 
attacks on the party apparatus and the con- 
tinual excoriation of the Russians built into 
the Chinese political and educational systems, 
as having potentially very long term effects. 
Furthermore, they see Mao as a “petty 
bourgeois fanatic’ who now presides over a 
military dictatorship. 

Although the border situation is clearly 
very tense, there is no evidence to indicate 
that both sides do not have firm central 
control of the situation. The particular is- 
sues themselves would not seem to warrant 
a major war by either side, although the 
Russians and the Chinese play upon these 
issues for a variety of reasons that do not 
arise out of the border situation itself. Such 
potential for major armed conflict as does 
exist arises out of long standing and intract- 
able mutual hostility. However, it is difficult 
to envisage a major Sino-Soviet war even in 
the current context. The costs to each side 
would be enormous and would not be offset 
by the possible gains. Even if one could 
envisage a Soviet blitzkrieg into Manchuria 
(which seems highly doubtful) followed by 
an extremely ruthless counterinsurgency 
policy, the Chinese could prolong the war 
almost indefinitely. While the Russians have 
the capability to destroy much of China with 
nuclear weapons, it does not seem that they 
could take China by force. 


CHINA’S NUCLEAR CAPABILITY 


China’s achievements in the development 
of a nuclear program have been impressive 
both in the speed of her progress and in the 
variety of weapons tested. But the Chinese 
have yet to demonstrate any effective de- 
livery capability. China has demonstrated 
considerable sophistication in nuclear arma- 
ments. The speed of her nuclear develop- 
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ment—from the first detonation of a low- 
yield atomic device to her first successful 
multimegaton hydrogen bomb test (inci- 
dentally dropped from an aircraft) was just 
over two and one-half years. This was far 
less time than was required by the other 
four nuclear powers. Furthermore, the 
Chinese have overcome a wide range of 
technical problems to reduce the size of their 
atomic and thermonuclear warheads to man- 
ageable proportions for delivery purposes. 
Thus in October, 1966, the Chinese success- 
fully tested a low-yield atomic warhead car- 
ried by a guided missile over a distance of 
400-600 miles. By now Chinese nuclear 
facilities could probably have produced 
enough missile material for 80 to 90 low- 
yield atomic bombs and for a small number 
of multimegaton hydrogen bombs. 

China does not yet have a credible de- 
livery system. She has something less than 
a dozen obsolete Tu-4 medium bombers (the 
Russian copies of the American B-29) of 
post-World War II vintage. These con- 
stitute the only available aircraft capable of 
delivering her nuclear weapons to strategic 
targets in Asia. The Chinese are known to 
be working hard on a missile procurement 
program, particularly aimed at the produc- 
tion of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(I.C.B.M.’s). The Chinese have the ability 
to produce medium and probably also inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles (M.R.B.M.’s 
and I.R.B.M.’s). 

Chinese progress in the missile field (un- 
like that in the nuclear field) has not mea- 
sured up in the past two years to some of the 
Western forecasts, notably that of the former 
United States Defense Secretary, Robert Mc- 
Namara, who predicted a Chinese I.C.B.M. 
booster test before the end of 1967. Never- 
theless it seems likely that the Chinese will 
finally run such a test within the next two 
years. It has been reliably reported that a 
complete I.R.B.M. complex has been con- 
structed near Nagchu Dzong in western 
China, but that it is not yet operational. 
When fully operational, all the border states 
from Afghanistan to Vietnam and west of 
the Russian defensive positions along the 
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Sino-Soviet border will be within range of 
Ching’s I.R.B.M?s. 

It is, however, precisely at this stage that 
China is most vulnerable. She is on the 
point of procuring a first-strike nuclear capa- 
bility against appropriate regional targets 


_(eg., United States and Soviet bases in 


eastern Asia) and perhaps even a first- 
strike capability against limited targets in the 
United States and European Russia. China, 
therefore, becomes an obvious: target for 
either superpower for a preemptive strike 
should such an action be judged necessary. 
Although the Chinese have repeatedly 
pledged that they will never be the first to 
use nuclear weapons in a major crisis, such 
a pledge may not count for much. 

Clearly only the credible deployment of a 
second-strike capability would offer China 
the defense and therefore the full sovereignty 
she demands. 

The options open to the Chinese for a 
second-strike capability appear to be as 
follows: 

a) A submarine-based delivery system of 

M.R.B.M.’s and I.R.B.M.’s; 

b) Land-based missiles mounted on rails, 

dispersed and highly mobile; 

c) Missiles housed in hardened sites. 

None of these options seems viable before 
the 1980’s. The procurement of an ocean- 
going submarine fleet equipped with missile 
tubes would require a massive industrial pro- 
gram, because this would involve a complex 
weapons system. The Chinese experience and 
starting base in this field are so limited that 
the whole enterprise, even if currently under 
way, would not bear fruit before the 1980's. 

Mobile missile launching pads would be 
heavily dependent upon China’s railway net- 
works, Railroads already play a crucial role 
in China’s internal transportation system and 
this system might be seriously disrupted if it 
were used for a missile role. Thus the rail- 
ways network would probably have to be 
radically extended before it could be useful 
in this regard. Such an extension would 
obviously enhance the second-strike value of 
a missile force. 

Housing the missile force in hardened sites 
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CHINA'S NORTHERN BORDER 


would apparently offer the Chinese the most 
feasible possibility of an early second-strike 
capability. However, because of the greater 
and increasing accuracy of United States 
and Russian guidance systems, a small num- 
ber of missiles would be strategically too 
vulnerable and would therefore be in- 
adequate. The Chinese would require a 
large number of missile pads (perhaps 100 
to 200) to have a credible second-strike 
capability. Current Western assessments. of 
Chinese stockpiling capacity estimate this 
capacity in the order of 10 I.C.B.M.’s per 
annum and material sufficient for 15 to 20 
low-yield atomic bombs and a few hydrogen 
bombs. If these estimates are roughly cor- 
rect, it will be at least 10 years before the 
Chinese have a second-strike capability. 

Present Chinese strategic doctrine, as we 
have seen earlier, does not give any sort of 
effective military role to China’s nuclear 
forces—and rightly so. The present value of 
the Chinese nuclear capacity is three-fold. 
Nuclear capacity is a necessary component 
of Chinese claims for superpower status, giv- 
ing China additional political leverage in her 
relations with her neighbors and leverage 
over her neighbors’ relations with either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

Nuclear capacity is also a symbol of “self- 
reliance”: the Chinese can go it alone. And 
it is a means by which they hope to acquire 


an advanced technology, and the confidence 
that ultimately they will overcome the major 
gaps in their national defense. 

This analysis suggests that the Chinese do 
not have an effective offensive capability 
against any of their neighbors because of the 
nature of the organization, the equipment 
and the ethos of their armed forces and their 
lack of economic development. Nonetheless, 
China’s defenses should be adequate against 
a major armed invasion. There are gaps in 
her defenses in three areas: first, against a 
major aerial attack (conventional or nuclear) 
designed to destroy her nuclear and industrial 
bases; second, against a naval-based attack 
along her eastern seaboard; and, finally, 
against a Soviet blitzkrieg on Manchuria. 

China’s leadership is very conscious of the 
country’s strategic vulnerability and has long 
pursued a cautious policy in all situations 
which might lead to major national defense 
problems. Past actions and present postures 
support the hypothesis that China’s primary 
concerns are the security of her frontiers, 
the assertion of Chinese sovereignty over 
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. Writing of Sino-Soviet hostility, this specialist notes that “Today’s Maoism 
has been in practice a return to the concept of revolutionary warfare once propa- 


gated by Moscow.” But today, “Maoism is unacceptable . 


.. within the struc- 


ture of Marxism-Leninism as known in the Soviet-dominated world.” 


Twenty Years of Sino-Soviet Relations 


By Franz MICHAEL 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, The George Washington University 


] WEN THE CHINESE Communists 
came to power in 1949 they were 
3 part and parcel of the Commu- 
nist world revolution. This revolution had 
obtained its first victory in the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 in Russia, and its further 
advance was promoted from Moscow. 

In the non-industrial areas of the world 
this revolution was to apply methods that 
differed from those to be applied in the 
capitalist countries of the West. It was Vladi- 
mir Lenin who conceived the strategy of 
“national liberation movements” to be 
applied by communism in the non-industrial 
areas of the world. It was Joseph Stalin who 
guided the strategy through its stages of de- 
velopment. In its exploitation of nationalist 
anti-imperialism and agrarian discontent, 
communism could stir revolutions and gain 
power in the countries of the Afro-Asian 
world. The victory was to be brought about 
by military action through “wars of national 
liberation” under a political framework that 
maintained the fiction of a pre-socialist revo- 
lution leading to the establishment of people’s 
republics. ‘The Chinese People’s Republic 
established in September, 1949, was estab- 
lished under this doctrinal concept. 

The victory in Ghina was accomplished 
not by a general strike or proletarian up- 
rising nor by a peasant rebellion, but rather 
by military action in a prolonged civil war. 
During the conflict, the Communist political 
organization was practically fused with the 





Communist army. It was the army—and the 


. party within the army—which controlled 


“party structure. 
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whatever provinces and cities the Communists 
held during the civil war, and this military 
political structure provided the special form 
of Chinese communism. The specific party- 
army organization that brought the Gom- 
munists to power in China was, therefore, 
the result of the strategy of revolutionary 
warfare derived from Moscow. 

After the victory, Chinese communism 
under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung aimed 
at the establishment of a political system a 
la Moscow. A greatly expanded party struc- 
ture was to control both the government and 
the army. The transition was made easier 
by the transfer of a substantial number of 
military leaders into the government and 
Under the new system, 
China was to accept economic planning after 
the Soviet model. A five year plan was in- 
troduced and Soviet aid was provided to 
accelerate the Chinese transition to a modern 
industrial economy. Mao Tse-tung went to 
Moscow shortly after the seizure of power 
to obtain in prolonged negotiations a treaty 
of alliance directed against any renewed ag- 
gression by Japan or “any other state which 
should unite with Japan, directly or in- 
directly,‘in the acts of aggression.” The 
treaty also provided for “economic and cul- 
tural ties’ and economic assistance and co- 
operation in the development of China’s new 
industrial program. A credit of the equiva- 
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lent of $300 million was promised to under- 
write the payment for Soviet deliveries of in- 
dustrial equipment. Sino-Soviet joint stock 
companies for mining and oil operations, air- 
lines and shipbuilding plants were to be es- 
tablished in Manchuria and Sinkiang. In 
the words of Mao Tse-tung, China was to 
“Jean to one side.” 

This agreement initiated the first phase of 
close Sino-Soviet cooperation. Together with 
the equipment, over 10,000 Soviet advisers 
went to China to assist in Chinese industrial 
construction. Russian was introduced as the 
first foreign language in the Chinese educa- 
tional system and Russian books in the origi- 
nal and in translation were widely distributed 
through China. Soviet films, newspapers and 
art were to revolutionize the Chinese people, 
and exchange visits between Soviet and Chi- 
nese professors and artists were to link the 
two countries intellectually. 

Before the Communist victory, the Soviets 
had reestablished their position in Manchuria 
on the basis of the 1945 Yalta Agreement and 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship of August, 1945, concluded with the 
Nationalist Chinese government. These 
agreements gave the Soviets special railroad 
rights in Manchuria, a free port in Dairen 
and a joint naval base at Port Arthur. 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER 


The Communist victory brought a change 
in the relationship. In 1952, the Soviets re- 
turned the Manchurian railroads to Chinese 
management but retained temporarily the 
naval base at Port Arthur, “at the invitation 
of Peking,” presumably as a backing for the 
Chinese participation in the Korean War. 
In 1953, when the first Chinese five year plan 
was initiated, Moscow promised equipment 
and technical aid for the establishment of 41 
large-scale industrial enterprises which in- 
cluded the building and management of steel 
mulls in several provinces. These agreements 
were signed in Moscow after prolonged ne- 
gotiations in which the Chinese Communists 
appeared as the junior partners of a new 
Communist relationship. 

(m relationship changed after the death 


of Stalin. In 1954, Nikita Khrushchev 
headed a Soviet delegation that went to 
Peking to conclude a new treaty on economic 
aid. Aside from abolishing the joint stock 
companies, this agreement added another 15 
industrial enterprises to those already pro- 
vided for by Soviet aid and promised another 
long-term loan of $230 million. The most 
important aspect of the treaty was the agree- 
ment to build two railroad lines linking Soviet 
Asia and Communist China through Outer 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan.) The latter 
line, in particular,.was to serve the purpose 
of linking the Soviet industrial development 
of Central Asia with that planned by Com- 
munist China with Soviet aid in her Central 
Asian territory. There oil and mineral re- 
sources—including uranium—made such de- 
velopment most promising. 

This agreement characterized the high 
point of Sino-Soviet cooperation and a new 
type of partnership. (With the death of 
Stalin, Mao had become a senior leader 
within the Communist world, and Commu- 
nist China’s role was enhanced. Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Peking appears to have served 
his purpose—to achieve Chinese support in 
his power struggle in Moscow. In compari- 
son to Georgi Malenkov, Khrushchev at the 
time presented the harder line of Soviet 
policy, a line favored by the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership.) 

t This close relationship was shaken by 
Khrushchev’s secret speech on Stalin in 1956 
at the Twentieth Soviet Congress.) The attack 
on Stalin and the subsequent de-Stalinization 
came as a surprise to Chinese Communist 
leadership. (The new Soviet policy jeopar- 
dized the position of Mao, who had been a 
Stalinist. Mao had succeeded in building 
himself up as the unchallenged leader in 
China whose “Thought” had been referred 
to in the Chinese party constitution of 1945, 
together with Marxism-Leninism, as the 
guide for Chinese Communist policy.) At the 
Eighth Chinese Communist Congress (in 
March, 1956, a new party constitution intro- 
duced collective leadership and omitted the 
mention of Mao and Mao’s Thought. ) The 
Congress carried over, however, into a second 
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session held in 1958; in the meantime Mao 
began to fight to retain his position. A Chi- 
nese reaction to de-Stalinization modified the 
attack against Stalin, but Peking continued to 
follow the overall line established by Moscow. 
The “thaw? in the Soviet Union was 
matched by the Hundred Flowers movement 
in China. But while the “thaw” had been a 
general literary protest against the controls of 
Stalin’s years, the Hundred Flowers was an 
artificially stimulated political criticism of the 
past mistakes of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime. The mistakes were to be blamed on 
the lower cadres and not on the Communist 
leaders, since Mao could hardly be expected 
to de-Mao himself. The movement was 
meant to function as a controlled safety valve 
to remove the steam accumulated under Com- 
munist rule. When instead it erupted into a 
violent attack directed against the party and 
its leadership and communism in general, 
Mao was further disillusioned by Moscow’s 
political line. 


ATTEMPTED RECONCILIATION 


At this crucial moment of contest for 
power within China, Mao went to Moscow 
to participate in the Inter-Party Congress 
which resulted in the Moscow Declaration of 
1957. The differences between Moscow and 
Peking were patched over for a time in a 
formulation of strategies which could serve 
later for differing interpretations by Moscow 
and Peking. As a part of the attempted re- 
conciliation, in a special weapons agreement, 
Moscow provided Peking with the assistance 
needed to enable China to develop thermo- 
nuclear arms. 

Mao’s attempt to gain Khrushchev’s ac- 
ceptance of his demand for a share in Com- 
munist world leadership was disregarded by 
the Soviet leader. After de-Stalinization, 
Mao did not want to be surprised again by a 
decision taken in Moscow which could 
threaten his position. He wanted a share in 
the determination of the general political 
line; he wanted “real, not only formal, con- 
sultation.” Khrushchev refused and Mao re- 
turned home to challenge Moscow’s hege- 
mony. / 
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MAO'S CHALLENGE TO 
MOSCOW'S LEADERSHIP 

Moscow’s leadership of the Communist 
movement no longer rested on institutional 
grounds. With the dissolution of the Com- 
intern by Stalin in 1943 and of the Comin- 
form by Khrushchev in 1956, no interna- 
tional Communist organization existed which 
would provide Moscow with institutional 
control of the movement. Moscow’s role as 
the “universally recognized vanguard of the 
world Communist movement” was based only 
on the acceptance within the movement of 
Moscow’s practical lead. This was gained 
through the Soviet revolutionary experience 
and economic advance which presumably 
placed the U.S.S.R. ahead of the others on 
the road to the Communist future. The 
Soviet lead on the way to communism had to 
be overcome by any party attempting to chal- 
lenge the Soviet hegemony in the Communist 
world. Such a challenge to Soviet leader- 
ship was attempted by Mao through the 
Great Leap and the commune system in the 
fall of 1958. 

(After the second meeting of the Eighth 
Party Congress, Mao through sheer bravado 
gained the reluctant support of the party for 
his plan to move China forward through the 
application of revolutionary warfare tactics, 
will power and organization.) In the exag- 
gerated claims of the Chinese press of the 
time, the Great Leap and the commune sys- 
tem had increased Chinese production many 
times, providing the affluence which was to 
enable China to achieve a form of instant 
communism and, in the process, to “bypass 
the Soviet Union on the way to communism.” 

When the purpose of the Great Leap was 
understood, the Soviet Union strongly ob- 
jected. Khrushchev criticized the Chinese 
shortcut to communism as a method tried 
and found wanting in early Soviet history. 
Soviet opposition and the internal problems 
arising out of Mao’s ambitious plan led to a 
Chinese Communist retreat, which began at 
a Chinese Central Committee meeting at 
Lushan in December, ed ogether with 
a resolution which greatly modified the am- 
bitious plans of the Great Leap and the com- 
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mune system, the Central Committee ac- 
cepted Mao’s resignation from the position 
of Chairman of the Republic, apparently as 
the price exacted by the Soviet leadership for 
further badly needed economic aid. A new 
agreement was concluded by Vice Premier 
Chou En-lai on a visit to Moscow in January, 
1959, under which 31 additional industrial 
plants were to be built in China with Soviet 
aid. Mao’s challenge had failed and had 
resulted in a further reduction of his position. 
His successor for the chairmanship of the 
Republic, Liu Shao-chi, dismantled the Com- 
mune system and the programs of the Great 
Leap step by step in order to overcome the 
economic catastrophe of 1959-1960. 

The gravest threat against Mao came at a 
Central Gommittee meeting in July, 1959, 
when his program of the Great Leap came 
under attack by Minister of Defense P’eng 
Teh-huai as a policy of “petit bourgeois 
fanaticism” which would bring economic 
disaster. This attack was presumably made 
with the foreknowledge of Khrushchev, 
whom P’eng had previously seen on his visit 
in the Crimea. The bitter fight which ensued 
was won by Mao: P’eng was dismissed and 
with him some 40 Chinese military and party 
leaders. Thereafter, Peng was replaced as 
Minister of Defense by Lin Piao, a loyal fol- 
lower of Mao. Under his command, the 
People’s Liberation Army became the main 
instrument for the build-up of the cult of 
Mao and of Mao’s Thought as a means to 
restore Mao’s leadership. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST REVISIONISM 


Though the communes and the Great Leap 
were never officially abandoned, the claim of 
China’s imminent entrance into the final 
stage of communism could obviously not be 
maintained; the assertion that the Chinese 
were ahead of the Soviets on the way to the 
Communist goal was also dropped. The 
argument shifted to an attempt to disqualify 
the rival whose head start could not be over- 
come. The Soviets had moved off the road 


altogether; they were “capitalist roaders” and’ 


“revisionists,” and China alone followed the 
proper course which others should follow. 


At first, the conflict remained below the 
surface. In October of 1959, Khrushchev 
came to Peking to participate in the 10-year 
celebration of the Ghinese Communist vic- 
tory, but the coolness of the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship was apparent. In 1960, the Chinese 
Communists participated in the Inter-Party 
Conference in Moscow and accepted the 
Moscow statement signed by the 81 partici- 
pating Communist parties; but, as became 
apparent later, the statement was a compro- 
mise to paper over the conflict and was 
reached after considerable argument. The 
interpretation of the line as laid down in the 
Declaration of 1957 and the Statement of 
1960 became the basis of mutual accusations 
between Moscow and Peking. The attacks 
were first carried out by proxy, with Moscow 
condemning China’s ally, Stalinist Albania, 
and Peking attacking Tito’s “revisionism,” 
each side by implication condemning the 
deviation of the other. In 1960, the entire 
group of Soviet advisers was withdrawn from 
China, leaving uncompleted the projects 
under construction. The Soviet withdrawal 
ageravated the economic catastrophe caused 
by the Great Leap. At the beginning of 


. 1961, a last attempt was made to renegotiate 


Soviet economic aid which resulted in little 
more than an arrangement for repayment of 
the debt which China owed the Soviet Union. 
The full-scale battle was renewed after the 
‘T'wenty-second Soviet Party Congress in 1961. 

The year 1963 witnessed the height of the 
so-called ideological battles. Both sides 
agreed to meet in July for a discussion of 
their conflict in preparation for a general 
inter-party meeting. But before the meeting 
was held, the Chinese published a 50,000- 
word letter to the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Party containing sharp attacks against 
Khrushchev’s policy. The letter was an- 
swered in July by an open letter of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Party di- 
rected to all branches of the party in the 
Soviet Union containing a rebuttal of the 
Chinese statements and counter-accusations. 

This open letter, in turn, provoked a de- 
tailed Chinese attack in nine pamphlets 
issued during the end of 1963 and the be- 
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ginning of 1964. The pamphlets dealt with 
the origin of the Sino-Saviet conflict; the 
question of de-Stalinization; Yugoslav re- 
visionism; alleged Soviet aid to neocolonial- 
ism; the issue of war and peace; peaceful 
coexistence; “splitting” the movement; 
Khrushchev’s revisionism; and “phony com- 
munism,” as interpreted by the Chinese lead- 
ership. 

The Chinese attack on Khrushchev was 
amplified by a five-volume Chinese history of 
Khrushchew’s statements to document his 
past views and unreliability. Many of the 
accusations in these Sino-Soviet exchanges 
were false. The Soviets had not abandoned 
revolution or wars of liberation nor had the 
Chinese propagated hydrogen war. Both 
sides regarded peaceful coexistence as a policy 
not of peace but of advancing communism 
through means other than world war. The 
statements quoted were taken out of context 
and distorted, but the battle behind the ideo- 
logical arguments was real enough. 

Khrushchev’s fall led to a temporary re- 
spite in the mutual propaganda barrages. 
Vice Premier Chou En-lai went to Moscow 
to survey the situation but obviously was not 
satisfied with Moscow’s willingness to accept 
Chinese terms, and in 1964 the Chinese 
attacked “Khrushchevism without Khrush- 
chev.” 


VIETNAM AND THE GREAT 
PROLETARIAN CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
Throughout the period of growing Sino- 
Soviet hostility, a conflict was building up 
within China, indirectly related to the battle 
between Moscow and Peking. Mao’s attempt 
to bypass the Soviet Union on the way to 
communism and thus to secure doctrinal and 
practical leadership of the movement, and the 
failure of his. attempt, produced an internal 
Chinese crisis. The reduction of Mao’s au- 
thority in the leadership of domestic affairs 
placed him in opposition to the Chinese Com- 
munist party leadership. To regain power, 
Mao built up his support in the military and, 
through the military, among the people at 
large. The growing conflict within Gom- 
munist China, however, did not at first affect 


the backing given Mao at home in his battle 
against the Soviet leaders. On the surface, 
the Chinese party leadership joined Mao in 
condemning Soviet revisionism and backed 
him in his stress on the strategy of national 
liberation movements and violence in Chi- 
nese foreign policy. Liu Shao-chi and other 
leaders did not indicate any deviation from 
the Maoist line; but the apparent unity con- 
cealed a growing conflict. 

Internal unity was shaken in 1965 as an 
indirect result of the United States interven- 
tion in Vietnam. When this intervention 
prevented a threatened Communist takeover 
in South Vietnam, the Soviets, who by this 
time provided the major support of Hanoi, 
called for unity among the Communist coun- 
tries to secure a united Communist front 
in the war in Vietnam. This appeal found 
an echo among Chinese party—and even 
some military—leaders. In May, 1965, Liu 
Shao-chi indicated that he supported a policy 
of unity for the sake of Vietnam. What was 
more, the chief of staff and head of the secret 
police, Lo Jui-ching, gave his support to the 
unity concept. In September, 1965, Lo Jui- 
ching went even farther; describing the con- 
flict as a “debate” and stressing its benefits 
for communism he said: 

One aspect of the historic significance of the de- 
bate of the last few years between the two lines 
in the international Communist movement is 
that it has enabled Marxism-Leninism to spread 
on an unprecedented scale and has promoted the 
integration of the universal truth throughout 


Marxism-Leninism with the concrete practice of 
the People’s Revolution in eyery country. 


Nowhere else had any Communist indi- 
cated so clearly the advantages that com- 
munism could gain from the divided stress 
on different strategies. Now, however, as 
the Soviets saw the situation, the time for 
unity had come. 

From Mao’s viewpoint, any attack against 
his opposition to Moscow could fatally under- 
mine his independent position in imtra~-Com- 
munist and international affairs and threaten 
his political survival. ‘Thus Moscow’s call 
for unity and the Chinese reaction triggered 
a move already in preparation: the Great 
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Proletarian Cultural Revolution, Mao’s all- 
out attack against the Soviet Union and 
against the party opposition in Communist 
China, 


PARTY REALIGNMENT 


Step by step, Mao succeeded in purging 
most of the leadership in power and replaced 
party leaders with his followers. Lo was 
purged sometime in November of 1965 and 
with his fall all the military was in the hands 
of Lin Piao and Mao. The buildup of the 
image of Mao and the Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung as the answers to all problems had pre- 
pared the ground for the use of the army 
as the major force in the overthrow of the 
party and government structure no longer 
loyal to Mao. To remove the challenge to 
his ideological leadership, Mao first attacked 
the news media and propaganda agencies of 
the party during the summer of 1966, At 
that time, the stress of the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution was still nominally felt 
within the party; the 16-point resolution of 
August, 1966 (which contained the program 
of the Cultural Revolution), was passed in a 
heated session of the Central Committee, 
in a meeting surrounded by army troops and 
packed by Mao’s new shock troops, the Red 
Guard. In November and December, 1966, 
these new shock troops, organized and 
equipped by the army, were directed to attack 
the Communist party and government leader- 
ship throughout the country. 

It was at that time that the Soviet party 
leaders sided with the Chinese party leaders 
under attack by Mao and his supporters. 
Mao called Liu Shao-chi “China’s Khrush- 
chev” and termed the party leaders “Soviet- 
style revisionists.” The Soviets, in a Pravda 
article of November, 1966, and a Central 
Commitee meeting in December, defended 
the Chinese party leaders and attacked Mao 
as a “petit bourgeois fanatic” who was no 
longer a Communist, 

Whether, as Red Guard accusations had it, 
some Chinese party leaders were in çonni- 
vance with the Soviet embassy in Peking, 
and whether or not the Soviets attempted 
to rescue Liu, the Soviet Communist party 


and the Chinese opposition appeared on the 
same side of the battle. As the attacks 
against Mao’s Chinese opposition mounted, 
Sino-Soviet incidents increased. Chinese stu- 
dents who created disturbances in the Red 
Square in Moscow were attacked and on 
their return to China were received as heroes 
in Peking. Soviet diplomats and the Soviet 
embassy in Peking became the victims of 
organized attacks and demonstrations, and 
frontier incidents increased at many points 
on the þorders of Sinkiang and Manchuria. 
Chinese demonstrations, often crude and 
vulgar, provoked Soviet countermoves; mu- 
tual protests followed. 

Frontier incidents, mostly unimportant in 
themselves, were related to a growing atmos- 
phere of hostility in which the party quarrel 
was translated into governmental and military 
confrontations. In Sinkiang, some 60,000 
Uighurs escaped from Chinese territory and 
were received with open arms by the Soviets. 
In 1969, minor quarrels over islands in the 
Ussuri and the Amur rivers led to shooting, 
and large protest movements. The Soviets, 
worried perhaps about the consolidation of 
anti-Soviet Maoism in China, strengthened 
their military forces and assumed an openly 
hostile position which implied the potential 
of active Soviet intervention within China. 
The battle between the regular Communists 
and the Maoists in China was thus related to 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

The Soviets, who found to their dismay 
that after the 1949 victory communism was 
not secure in China, sought theoretical ex- 
planations. Todays Maoism has been in 
practice a return to the strategy of revolu- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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URING THE LAST 20 years, China’s 
relations with India and Pakistan 
have undoubtedly fluctuated. There 
was a brief period, after the revolution, when 
the Chinese Communists adopted a posture of 
intense militancy toward both nations; there 
followed a relatively long period of cordiality 
before a series of events and circumstances 
led China to forge close links with Pakistan 
and to break almost all ties with India. 
That these perpetual oscillations are a nor- 
mal feature in the foreign policy of all na- 
tions is evident from a study of international 
relations. However, the factors that deter- 
mine such fluctuations may differ from one 


nation to another, depending on the ideologi- 


cal proclivities of the decision-makers, the 
objectives they have set out in foreign affairs, 
and the situations (economic, political and in- 
ternational) in which they find themselves. 

In the case of the Chinese Communist 
leaders, who had been isolated for years in the 
inaccessible caves of Yenan, it was inevitable 
that immediately after 1949 their views of the 
outside world were deeply influenced by theo- 
retical Marxist formulations. But such an 
attitude did not last long; for within two to 
three years after the revolution it became in- 
creasingly evident that theoretical Marxist 
influence was significantly diluted by the ac- 
tions and reactions of other states, by national 
and strategic considerations, and by con- 
straints imposed by the international situa- 
tion. 


All this was evident in China’s changing 
attitude towards Asia generally, and India 
and Pakistan particularly. In the immediate 
aftermath of the Chinese Revolution, the 
heady wine of victory combined with ideo- 
logical militancy obviously did not favor an 
attitude of moderation and reasonableness in 
Chinese diplomatic behavior. In fact, so 
virulent and unremittingly hostile was China’s 
attitude to all things non-Communist that she 
could not rationally evaluate the historic im- 
portance of the decolonization that had firmly 
and irrevocably swept the Asian continent. 

The Chinese Communist leadership con- 
sidered it impossible for any country to attain 
genuine independence under a non-Commu- 
nist leadership. In reaching such a conclu- 
sion, the Chinese were obviously influenced by 
Marxist theory. In addition, they were 
guided by the experience of their country 
which, under the Nationalist leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, had escalated 
from one crisis to another, finally degenerat- 
ing to a position of helplessness and depen- 
dence on the outside world. For any em- 
pirical observer of Nationalist China, such a 
traumatic experience would be a convincing 
proof of the poverty of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
leadership. For the Chinese Communists, it 
was much more: it was a living example of 
the poverty of all nationalist leaderships. 

With such an outlook, it was hardly pos- 
sible for Communist China to view with any 
favor the developments on the Indian sub- 
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continent; it was hardly possible for her to 
welcome the peaceful transfer of power to the 
nationalists in India and Pakistan. 

Therefore, apart from establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the two countries—by no 
means a sign of friendliness—no attempt was 
made to develop close relations or to seek 
common ground on issues that could help in 
the forging of bilateral links. In fact, all the 
friendly initiatives that emanated from the 
subcontinent were spurned, and vitriolic at- 
tacks—particularly against the Indian leader- 
ship—were leveled in the Chinese press. 


REVOLUTIONARY OBJECTIVES 


If the traditional tools of diplomacy were 
relegated to a secondary position, this was not 
the case so far as revolutionary objectives 
were concerned. For in the immediate after- 
math of the Chinese revolution, appeals to 
revolt against the existing decision-makers 
cascaded into the two countries. Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung personally sent a cable to the 
Indian Communists, giving them his full sup- 
port against the Nehru government, and ex- 
pressing the view that the day was not far off 
when India, like China, would be liberated 
by the Communist party from Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialism and its lackeys.1 

But such a policy was a complete failure. 
In India, for example, where the Commu- 
nists had established impressive footholds 
among the peasants, workers and intellectuals, 
the feckless revolts led by B. T. Ranadive and 
Rajeswar Rao—the one centering around the 
workers and the other around the peasants— 
plummeted Communist prestige to an all- 
time low, sharply reducing party membership. 

This was a serious setback for China as well 
as for the Soviet Union. Their capacity for 
exercising important influence over India and 
Pakistan had significantly declined. Even 
the image of communism as a great friend of 
nationalism (so sedulously projected since the 
Bolshevik Revolution) was tarnished. On the 
other hand, responding to the groundswell 
of nationalism, the nationalist leaders experi- 
enced a considerable rise in prestige and popu- 


1 V. B. Karnik (editor), Indian Communist Party 
Documents, 1930-1956 (Bombay: 1957), p. 48. 


larity. Undoubtedly their influence on the 
people of their countries was too strong and 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown by arti- 
ficially created revolutionary upheavals. Fur- 
thermore, the Indian and—to some extent— 
the Pakistani leaders, having been impressed 
at some stage of their political lives by the 
Soviet revolution, had proclaimed their inten- 
tion of attaining a much more far-reaching 
socialistic pattern of society than the socialist 
leaders of many European countries. Obvi- 
ously, this was a new development which 
merited objective analysis, instead of a con- 
temptuous and rather thoughtless identifica- 
tion of this socialism with capitalism. The 
Chinese attitude showed the magnitude of 
Chinese dogmatism and exposed a lack of the 
intellectual sophistication needed to under- 
stand new trends and new thoughts. 
Perhaps even more significant, the combi- 
nation of these circumstances, resulting from 
the belligerent line adopted by Peking, did not 
leave much leeway for India and Pakistan in 
the actual formulation of their foreign poli- 
cies. How could they implement their non- 
aligned policies and develop meaningful rela- 
tions with all nations—irrespective of political 
and economic systems—when China, highly 
vitriolic in her attacks, was not prepared to 
go beyond the simple establishment of diplo- 
matic relations? Therefore, notwithstanding 
the repeatedly announced intentions of India 
and Pakistan to remain nonaligned, both of 
them moved closer to the United States and 
Western Europe which, significantly enough, 
appeared to be more tolerant towards the 
policies of these countries. Almost the entire 
economic and military assistance of both 
countries emanated from the West, and most 
of their trade was geared to Western markets. 
But if India and Pakistan were forced to 
turn to the West for economic and military 
support—although they were also increasingly 
turning against each other—they nonetheless 
adopted an independent political line on a 
number of issues. In fact, their line was 
often contrary to the policy proposed by the 
West. Both of them, for example, demanded 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, and both of them disagreed 
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—though India perhaps more than Pakis- 
tan—with the American determination to 
brand China as an aggressor during the 
Korean War. 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


The failure of Chinese revolutionary policy 
——and the manifestation of marked indepen- 
dence by India and Pakistan—did not fail to 
impress Peking. Very soon it became evident 
that the Chinese leaders were abandoning the 
militant line and were relying more and more 
on diplomacy to counter the United States 
encirclement and their own isolation. 

As a first step in this direction, China sys- 
tematically cultivated relations with India. 
Delegates were exchanged; trade was devel- 
oped; and common ground was sought on 
issues of international affairs. That India was 
China’s first preference was understandable; 
for she was the second largest nation in Asia; 
she had acquired significant international 
prestige and had declined to hinge her fate 
with the West. As soon as China adopted 
the new line, India—-who had perforce turned 
to the West—began to respond favorably to 
her overtures. India manifested less mterest 
in the West, and appeared eager to institute 
an element of equilibrium in her relations 
with the West and China. 

The most striking result of the new Chinese 
policy was the generation of firm opposition 
to the creation, under United States leader- 
ship, of military alliance systems in the area. 
Many of the nonaligned states—encouraged 
by Indian opposition—denounced Washing- 
ton’s attempts to create a military bloc, and 
expressed the view that the formation of such 
alliances would serve to heighten tension in 
the area. 

If India had become dominant in China’s 
diplomatic calculations, Pakistan was not 
ignored. Despite Pakistans decision to 
join the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) and the Baghdad Pact, China took 
steps to forge closer links. Although Peking’s 


2 K. Sarwar Hasan, Documents on Foreign Rela- 
tions al, ee China, India and Pakistan (Ka- 
rachi, 1966), p. 363. 
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official reaction was obviously critical of Pak- 
istan’s decision to hinge her fate with the 
West, it was nonetheless in sharp contrast to 
the vitriolic outburst from Moscow. In fact, 
the Chinese government did not send any 
protest to Karachi, and Pakistan was not 
singled out for derogatory comments by the 
Chinese leaders and newspapers. At the 
Bandung Conference (1955), the Chinese 
Premier actually went to the extent of 
accepting Pakistani Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Ali’s assurances that his country would 
not be involved in any conflict that might be 
unleashed by the United States against China. 
Relations between the two countries thus con- 
tinued to develop on an even keel. Trade 
was increased and an increasing number of 
cultural delegations were exchanged. Mu- 
tual state visits were also made by the leaders 
of the two countries. The 12-day visit to 
China of the Pakistani Prime Minister, H. S. 
Surawardhy, in October, 1956, was made an 
important occasion for giving him a tremen- 
dous ovation. The joint communiqué that 
was issued at the end of the visit recognized 
“the need for the development of commercial 
and cultural relations” and recorded the fact 
that “there is no conflict of interests between 
the two countries.”? 

Why did China adopt a remarkably sober 
and moderate attitude? Why did the Ghi- 
nese accept Pakistan’s assurances? First of 
all, the Chinese knew that Pakistan had joined 
SEATO not because she had any special rea- 
son to fear Chinese communism or because 
she had any serious difficulties with Peking. 
For the Pakistani decision-makers, increas- 
ing differences with India were far more im- 
portant and far more real than the relatively 
nonexistent danger of communism; and the 
potential danger of military complications 
with India appeared to be more real than 
complications with China or the Soviet Union. 

Second, the Chinese were probably aware 
that Pakistan was not too deeply involved in 
the defense arrangements contemplated under 
SEATO. With the exception of the modest 
role of the Pakistani navy, no Pakistani troops 
had participated in SEATO military exercises 
in spite of the fact that Pakistan maintained 
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a larger defense establishment than either the 
Philippines or Thailand. 

It is therefore not surprising that China de- 
cided to maintain a measure of flexibility in 
her diplomatic relations with both India and 
Pakistan. This was especially evident in her 
stand on Kashmir. While privately assur- 
ing India that she understood and appre- 
ciated the Indian position on the Kashmir 
issue, she publicly abstained from supporting 
one side against the other, and expressed the 
hope that the two countries would settle the 
issue peacefully. . 

However, China’s efforts to maintain an 
equilibrium with the two countries were 
severely racked by a number of developments 
in the late 1950’s. A military coup d’etat in 
1959 in Pakistan led the new leadership to opt 
for closer relations with the West, and to sign 
a bilateral military agreement on March 5 of 
the same’ year, which spoke of the leaders’ 
“determination to maintain their collective 
security and. to resist aggression, direct or 
indirect.’ 

Collaterally, difficulties also began to arise 
between China and India. The Tibetan re- 
volt in March, 1959, was attributed to Indian 
instigation. An unusually long editorial in 
the People’s Daily on May 6, 1959, criticized 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
for his views on Tibet. And for the first time, 
the entire boundary alignment between India 
and China was questioned, with China laying 
sudden claim to about 50,000 square miles of 
what the Indians considered to be a part of 
their country. 

An unusually difficult situation had thus 
arisen for Peking. But this was only a ripple 
in comparison to the serious difficulties that 
China concurrently began to face internally 
and externally. Internally, the difficult 
period of the Great Leap Forward had been 
inaugurated. Externally, difficulties had be- 
gun to arise with many countries, including 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
development of such a situation in the case 
of any major power would have been charac- 


3 Department of State Bulletin (Washington, 
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terized as serious. For China, it was dis- 
astrous, since she did not have the military 
power and economic strength to stand on her 
feet. 

As far as the Indian subcontinent was con- 
cerned, the situation was further aggravated 
for China by the Pakistani decision formally 
to propose to India to forge a joint defense 
policy in the face of the Chinese threat. 
Obviously, this was an important proposal 
and would have rendered the Chinese posi- 
tion even more difficult, had India accepted 
it. But considering the difficulties that ex- 
isted in the relations between the two coun- 
tries, India refused. The escalation of ten- 
sion within the India-~China-Pakistan triangle 
had undoubtedly created a new situation, 
generating new strains in the area, Although 
the situation had by no means attained an 
explosive level, it was nonetheless serious 
enough to cause concern. 

Interestingly enough, Pakistan was the first 
country to manifest interest in reexamining 
her policy and extricating herself from what 
was undoubtedly a difficult situation. Evi- 
dently, none of the foreign policy objectives, 
for which the nation’s leadership had made 
concessions to the West, had been attained. 

In the first place, Pakistan had been unable 
to obtain unconditional and complete sup- 
port from the United States on the Kashmir 
question—an issue which had dominated the 
nation’s foreign policy since 1947. Ad- 
mittedly, there is evidence to suggest that the 
Western powers were perhaps more sympa- 
thetic. to Pakistan’s point of view, but it would 
be nonetheless difficult to produce evidence 
of complete Western support of all that Pak- 
istan did and wished to do to attain her ob- 
jectives in Kashmir. 

Second, Washington had begun to consider 
India as an important and pivotal country in 
Asia; and the United States therefore con- 
sidered it important to strengthen India as 
an effective bulwark against any further ex- 
pansion of Chinese influence in the area. 
Pakistan was particularly aggrieved by the 
fact that the United States was making a spe- 
cial effort to persuade other members of the 
aid-India consortium to match United States 
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efforts, whereas in the case of Pakistan “all 
sorts of objections were raised.” 

Third, the worsening situation on the Sino- 
Indian border led to the generation of fear 
among Pakistani leaders that the nondemarca- 
tion of Pakistan’s frontier with China might 
lead to serious friction between the two coun- 
tries, as it had done in the case of India and 
China. In fact, minor incidents had already 
occurred on the Sino-Pakistani border. Re- 
ports of a few flare-ups had appeared in the 
Chinese press and unidentified planes, pre- 
sumably Chinese, had intruded into Pakistani 
territory. 


SINO-PAKISTANI ENTENTE 


When all this became apparent—and this | 


happened in 1959—Pakistan showed firm 
signs of cautious disengagement, without of 
course severing or weakening her ties with the 
Western bloc. She signed economic agree- 
ments with Yugoslavia, Poland and the Soviet 
Union, and made attempts to develop closer 
political ties with some of the nonaligned 
countries. 

However, the most important initiative 
taken by Pakistan was toward the normaliza- 
tion of relations with China. In the autumn 
of 1959, a proposal was made to Peking to 
open negotiations to demarcate the undefined 
border between the two countries. From the 
evidence that is available, it would appear 
that this demarche placed Peking on the 
horns of a dilemma. Although Chinese lead- 
ers were ‘eager to keep the door open for 
eventual negotiations with Pakistan, and per- 
haps even to use them to obtain border con- 
cessions from India, they did not wish to be- 
gin formal negotiations, because such a step 
would aggravate tension between China 
and India. Therefore, while continuing 
informal talks, they avoided open negotiations. 
Even when Pakistan submitted detailed pro- 
posals in May, 1961, the Chinese prudently 
stated that they would submit a detailed reply 
in the near future. 

Such a prudent attitude, however, did not 


4 Field Marshal Ayub Khan, Speeches and 
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last long; the situation in the area changed, 
necessitating a change in Peking’s attitude 
towards Pakistan. In the first place, Sino- 
Indian relations had worsened as a result of 
the border conflict. By the spring of 1962, 
all hope of an agreement had been eliminated. 
The negotiations concerning the border had 
become hopelessly deadlocked; clashes had 
become more frequent; and the whole gamut 
of relations had been reduced to a simple 
exchange of harsh diplomatic notes full of 
mutual recrimination concerning border vio- 
lations. 

Second, with the partial disengagement of 
Pakistan from the West, Moscow had begun 
to show signs of interest in that country. Al- 
though support was still extended to India on 
all issues that separated her from Pakistan, it 
was nonetheless evident that much of the old 
Soviet militancy against the Pakistani leaders 
had been abandoned. Soviet attacks on Pak- 
istan for her complicity in the U-2 incident 
had slowly disappeared from the’ Soviet 
press. The broadcasts beamed from Moscow 
Radio against Pakistan were toned down. 
An offer of unconditional economic assistance 
was made, and a five-year contract for the 
supply of Soviet equipment and experts for 
oil and gas exploitation had been signed. 

It is reasonable to assume that the com- 
bination of these factors probably induced 
Peking to abandon its self-imposed restraint 
as far as its relations with Pakistan were con- 
cerned. On May 3, 1962, the two govern- 
ments announced simultaneously in their re- 
spective capitals that they had agreed to con- 
duct negotiations to demarcate the border 
between China’s Sinkiang province and the 
contiguous areas of Hunza and Gilgit, the 
defense of which was under Pakistan’s con- 
trol. On October 20, formal negotiations 
began. 


THE SINO-INDIAN WAR 


While the negotiations were under way, the 
Sino-Indian war exploded, leading to the de- 
feat of India. It was perhaps the unexpected 
explosion of this event and the tragic expo- 
sure of India’s military weakness that induced 
the Chinese to conclude an agreement rapidly 
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with Pakistan. By doing so, they were able 
to project an image of a reasonable nation 
seeking peaceful solutions to some of her 
ticklish problems, 

If China were impelled to accelerate the 
Sino-Pakistani negotiations for the reasons 
mentioned above, Pakistan perhaps was led 
in the same direction by the decision of Lon- 
don and Washington to send prompt military 
assistance to India. The Pakistanis were not 
at all impressed by the Western assertion that 
the Chinese attacks on India represented a 
threat to the whole subcontinent. For them, 
India was still the enemy, whatever China 
might do; and the fact that India was re- 
ceiving military assistance from the West 
probably catalyzed the Pakistani decision to 
normalize relations with Peking. 

Thus, when the Indo-Pakistani negotiations 
(December 27, 1962) were to open in Rawal- 
pindi on the Kashmir question—negotiations 
brought about by Western pressure—the gov- 
ernments of China and Pakistan announced 
“an agreement in principle” on the alignment 
of the border between Sinkiang and that part 
of Kashmir which was controlled by Pakistan. 
Detailed negotiations then opened and finally 
culminated in an agreement on March 2, 
1963, setting forth the exact border align- 
ment between the two countries.” 

A number of other agreements were also 
concluded. ‘The most important pertained 
to the development of trade and the establish- 
ment of civil aviation links between the two 
countries, An understanding was also reached 
on a number of international issues which 
concerned both countries. Peking rallied to 
Pakistan’s point of view on Kashmir by ac- 
cepting the idea of a referendum in that 
area. Pakistan continued to support China’s 
admission to the United Nations, and both 
nations publicly expressed the view that a 
second Afro-Asian conference ought to be 
convened. 


5 K. Sarwar Hasan, of. cit., pp. 377-383. 

€ Dawn (Karachi), April 26, 1963. 

T Pakistan Times (Lahore), July 21, 1963. 

8K. Sarwan Hasan, op. cit., p. 377. 

9H. Ray, “Sino-Pakistan Relation” Interna- 
tionale Spectator, (November 22, 1966), p. 1564, 

10 Ibid., p. 1565. 


Perhaps the most striking development in 
Sino-Pakistani relations was the generation of 
wide consensus in Pakistan that a military 
understanding with China—and against India 
—had become necessary. On April 26, 1963, 
the important Pakistani newspaper, Dawn, 
proposed that the Pakistani government 
should conclude a military agreement with 
China and discard her “faithless Christian 
allies.”° In July of the same year, Pakistani 
President Ayub Khan warned the West that 
if it continued to reinforce the sinews of In- 
dian military strength, smaller Asian nations 
would be compelled to seek Chinese protec- 
tion.” Pakistani Foreign Minister Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto went even further and, in fact, 
implied that his country had the protection 
of China. He said: 


This much we know and can say that if, God 
forbid, we should be involved in a clash with 
India, that is, if India were, in its frustration, to 
turn its guns against Pakistan, the international 
position being what it is, Pakistan would not be 
alone. That conflict would not involve Pakistan 
only, An attack by India on Pakistan would no 
longer confine the stakes to the independence and 
territorial integrity of Pakistan. An attack by 
India on Pakistan would also involve the secu- 
rity and territorial integrity of the largest state 
in Asia.8 
Two days after Bhutto’s speech, the Press 
Association of Pakistan circulated a news 
item announcing that Pakistan would seek 
the assistance of Chinese experts for training 
in guerrilla warfare.® And in Peking, the 
Chinese government assured a visiting Pak- 
istani delegation that China would be ready 
to give “all possible help” and material sup- 
port to Pakistan “at all times.”?° 
It is mevitable that the appearance of such 
declarations has given rise to a spate of 
rumors concerning the possible existence of a 
secret military understanding between Pak- 
istan and China. Whether this is true it is 
difficult to say with any exactitude. None- 
theless, it is reasonable to suppose that con- 
sidering the continuous escalation of tension 
in which Pakistan and China were directly 
but separately involved, the two countries 
may have reached an oral understanding con- 
cerning the type of coordinated actions they 
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would take in the event of either nation’s 
embroilment with India. 

The events that followed the Indo-Pak- 
istani War of 1965 seem to confirm this hy- 
pothesis. During the initial stage of the war, 
when Pakistan appeared to be achieving her 
objective of encircling and detaching Kash- 
mir from the rest of India, Peking maintained 
a studied silence. But when the Indian coun- 
teroffensive, launched at the heart of Pak- 
istan, changed the tide of war, Peking came 
out in full support of Pakistan and threatened 
India with dire consequences if she continued 
her “aggression” against Pakistan. As the 
Indian forces poised for a further push to- 
ward the important cities of Lahore and 
Sialkot, the Chinese began military activity 
on the northern frontier and sent a 48-hour 
ultimatum (subsequently extended another 
48 hours) asking India to remove bunkers 
from the Chinese side allegedly constructed 
by India.¥ 

The ultimatum, however, was never put 
into. effect. The belligerents in the meantime 
had accepted a cease-fire, and the United 
States, through the periodic meetings with 
China in Warsaw, had frankly asked the Chi- 
nese representative to stay out of the conflict. 
Otherwise, the United States representative 
implied, the United States and other members 
of the United’ Nations would retaliate against 
China.2* It would be difficult to discover 
whether the Chinese threats had really been 
coordinated with Pakistan, and whether they 
would have been carried through, had the 
cease-fire not intervened. 

In any event, the veiled threats contained 
in some of the Pakistani declarations com- 
bined with the Chinese ultimatum served a 
definite purpose. 
makers were led to believe in the existence of 
a limited Sino-Pakistani military understand- 
ing, thus removing the military advantage 
that India had over Pakistan, and giving 
Pakistan an element of security for which she 


(Peking), 


12 Tbid., September 24, 1965. 
18 Russell Brines, The Indo-Pakistani Conflict 
(London: 1968), p. 373. 


11 Peking Review September 10, 


Many Indian decision-. 
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had been striving sifice her foundation as an 
independent State. 

China’s policy toward South Asia has gone 
through a number of momentous fluctuations. 
Alternating between policies of belligerence 
and friendliness, in the early 1960’s Chima 
finally adopted a posturé of cordiality toward 
Pakistan and a posture of intense militancy 
towards India. 

Undoubtedly, a number of factors must 
have dictated these fluctuations. But from 
the available evidence, it would seém that— 
notwithstanding the Marxist orientation of 
the Chinese leaders—strategic and national 
considerations were preponderant. The ag- 
gravation of tension aiid conflict with India 
was due to border differences and the poten- 
tial challenge the Indian leadership could 
offer to China in Asia. And the forging of. 
close links with the Islamic state of Pakistan, 
following the Sino-Indian dispute, was doubt- 
less due to the fact that Pakistan appeared 
to be a potential ally of China in her dispute 
against India. 

The Sino-Pakistani entente undoubtedly 
offers some advantages to both countries. To 
weak and relatively vulnerable Pakistan, 
which has been séarching for national secu- 
rity since her independence, it gives an ele- 
ment of security against India. And to China 
the entente has offered some assurance against 
any military initiative emanating from the 
Indian side of the Sino-Indian border. The 
Sino-Pakistani understanding, however, has 
not made it possible for China and Pakistan 
to compel India to yield ground on unre- 
solved issues: This is not because India is in 
a position to withstand jomt pressure, but 
because the recent development of a Soviet- 
American detente on some international is- 
sues has encouraged the superpowers to fore- 
stall any attempt to upsét the existing status 
quo on the subcontinent. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


How long all this will continue is of course 
uncertain. Considering the impermanence of 
all alliances, it may well be that the Sino- 
Pakistani entente will not last long. On the 
other hand, considering the deep emotional 
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and national factors that separate China and 
Pakistan from India, it is possible that Sino- Harish Kapur has been teaching at the Grad- 
Pakistani understanding may continue for uate Institute of International Studies since 
years to come. In any event, one thing is 1962. He was Assistant Legal Adviser to the 
certain: in the face of the growing Sino- U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees for 
Pakistani understanding, India is unable to four years. In 1961-1962, he was a Research 
defend herself, and must increasingly rely on Associate at the Russian Research Center at 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Harvard University. He is the author of So- 
Happily for India, these superpowers have viet Russia and Asia: 1917-1927 (London: 
made stability on the subcontinent one of Michael Joseph, 1966) and is finishing a book 
their principal objectives in Asia. on China and the Third World: 1949-1969. 





“The Cultural Revolution in mainland China, which began in 1966, has 
made inroads into every phase of Chinese life. Its impact on the rest of Asia 


has been considerable.” 


China and Southeast Asia 


By STEPHEN C. Y. PAN 
Former Professor and Director of Far Eastern Studies, 
Seton Hall University 


HINESE IMMIGRATION, commercial in- 

terests and cultural influences im 

Southeast Asia date back several 
hundred years, and the overseas, ethnic 
Chinese have long played an important role 
in all aspects of the economic, social, cultural 
and political life of that region. 

Chinese Communists began working under- 
ground in Southeast Asia in 1924 or 1925. 
Their efforts increased during World War II, 
and after the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1949, Peking’s influ- 
ence became increasingly apparent. The 
Chinese Communists hoped to exploit the 
Chinese who were living in other Asian coun- 
tries, but they discovered that they could not 
rely on the overseas Chinese as an instrument 
of policy. Communism is contradictory to 
the inherited Chinese cultural pattern, and 
the ethnic Chinese are primarily interested 
not in politics but in personal and family 
security. Facing this reality, Peking’s policies 
have become more flexible, and its strategy 
and tactics have changed according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The Cultural Revolution in mainland 
China, which began in 1966, has made in- 
roads into every phase of Chinese life. Its 
impact on the rest of Asia has been con- 
siderable. ‘The revolution advocates: 
Opposition to old thought, culture, customs and 

habits; the establishment of new thought, cul- 


ture, customs and habits; an end to imperialism 
and revisionism. 
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- Imperialism and revisionism were attacked 
within China and abroad. The first foreign 
targets were the Portuguese colony of Macao 
and the British colony of Hong Kong. On 
Tai-pa, a tiny island off Macao, Chinese 
residents began to build a school without ob- 
taining a construction permit. When Macao 
police moved in to stop the work, the con- 
sequent fighting resulted in injury to 23 
people. After the Tai-pa incident, in No- 
vember, 1966, Chinese Communists demon- 
strated and rioted in Macao and members 
of the youthful Red Guards ransacked the 
Governors office. Rioting and demonstra- 
tions occurred sporadically throughout De- 
cember, and in January, 1967, Macao’s newly 
appointed Governor Jose Nobre de Carvalho 
capitulated to Peking’s demands. Compensa- 
tion was paid to Communist China and a 
number of anti-Communists were deported. 

Having successfully intimidated the Portu- 
guese in Macao, the Chinese Communists 
went to work in Hong Kong and Kowloon in 
1967. Bus drivers went on strike; arson was 
common; stores were plundered; police sta- 
tions were attacked and bombed. The dis- 
orders continued from June to September, 
1967. London and Peking exchanged pro- 
tests. British newspapermen were arrested in 
Peking. British property in mainland China 
was vandalized. British ships were seized 
in Chinese waters. With London’s approval, 
the British authorities in Hong Kong imposed 
a curfew and ordered “all necessary measures 


to maintain peace and security.” Combined 
British and Hong Kong Chinese efforts pre- 
vented a Communist takeover of Hong Kong 
and Kowloon. 

In 1967, Communist China’s anti-foreign 
activities were extended to many Asian na- 
tions. Two Indian diplomats were arrested 
at the Summer Palace near Peking, accused 
of taking photographs and of “espionage.” 
In September, Peking’s troops opened fire on 


Indian army positions in Sikkim, and the 


heaviest fighting since 1962 occurred. To its 
list of such declared enemies as the United 
States, Soviet Russia and India, Peking also 
added Burma, Geylon, Cambodia and Indo- 
nesia. 

Burma countered by denouncing Peking’s 
subversive activities. Cambodian Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk closed two pro-Peking 
newspapers in September, 1967, and declared 
that Chinese Communist subversion aimed at 
the overthrow of his government.1 On Sep- 
tember 15, 1967, the Indonesian embassy in 
Peking was closed by Adam Malik, Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister. Peking, of course, 
blamed Jakarta for the worsening situation. 
The Soviet embassy in Peking was also pick- 
eted and attacked during 1967. Rioters 
smashed furniture and set fire to the Soviet 
consulate. Chinese Communist demonstra- 
tions occurred at Lenin’s tomb in Moscow. 
In addition, Outer Mongolia’s embassy in 
Peking was besieged by the Red Guards. 

In reaction to the Cultural Revolution, 
overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia became 
much less sympathetic to Peking. From 
1966 to 1968, they greatly decreased the 
amounts of money sent to their families in- 
side China, fearing that the money might not 
reach its intended destination, and might 
cause further trouble for their relatives. 

1 In June, 1969, Prince Sihanouk announced 
that he was willing to-resume diplomatic relations 
with the United States, broken in 1965. Later, he 
stated that he had received a written pledge from 
Hanoi that as soon as the war in Vietnam was 
terminated, North Vietnamese and Vietcong forces 
would be withdrawn from Cambodia. Actual re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between Gam- 
bodia and the United States occurred in the first 
week of July, 1969. 


2 Stephen Pan and Daniel Lyons, Vietnam Crisis 
D York: Twin Circle Publishing Co., 1967), p. 
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THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

When North Vietnamese President Ho 
Chi Minh attended the inauguration of 
the People’s Republic of China in Peking on 
October 1, 1949, he asked Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung for more aid to continue his fight 


` with the French. In 1950, the Chinese sent 


Lo Kwei-po? of Marshal Lin Piao’s staff to 
advise Ho Chi Minh. Hundreds of Chinese 
Communist cadres, officers, experts and tech- 
nicians went to Hanoi, and Peking supplied 
North Vietnam with arms and food. Troops 
of Mao Tse-tung’s army were stationed on 
Vietnam’s borders. Under the direction of 
Vo Nguyen Giap, Hanoi’s Minister of De- 
fense and a follower of Mao ‘Tse-tung, 
Hanoi’s forces defeated the French at Dien- 
bienphu in May, 1954. Each year since then 
Hanoi has sent hundreds of party cadres and 
officers to Peking for further training in 
“revolutionary experience” and for practice 
in guerrilla warfare. Since 1960, Peking has 
built several airports in Kwangsi, Kwang- 
tung and Yunnan provinces which are ad- 
jacent to Vietnam and could provide Hanoi 
with air sanctuary. 

After the Tonkin Gulf incident on August 
2 and 4, 1964 (when North Vietnam re- 
portedly launched attacks on the United 
States warships C. Turner Joy and Maddox), 
Peking increased its aid in personnel and 
material to Hanoi. From 1965 to the present, 
before every important political and military 
move made by Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh has 
sent high party representatives to Peking for 
advice. Ho, however, is careful not to an- 
tagonize Moscow, from whom he still gets 
most of his anti-aircraft and combat planes. 
Most light arms come from Communist 
China. Many North Vietnamese party lead- 
ers like Prime Minister Phan Van Dong and 
Defense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap were 
trained in Yenan during World War II. 
Some of this cooperation dates back to the 
1930’s, when Mao Tse-tung and other Chi- 
nese Communists set up the “Kiangsi Soviet.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact amount 
of aid given to Hanoi by Peking. According 
to intelligence reports from Saigon and 
Taipei, it has been estimated that Gommunist 
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China has sent about 50,000 party cadres and 
military officers to South Vietnam. ‘There 
are also thousands of Chinese Communist 
experts and technicians in communications, 
transportation, armament, medicine, propa- 
ganda, subversion and intelligence who have 


hidden in North Vietnamese and Vietcong - 


forces. 

The Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment formed by the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam in July, 1969, was 
recognized by Peking and Moscow within two 
days. This made truce arrangements in Viet- 
nam even more complicated. Moreover, Pe- 
king’s Vice Premier Li Hsin-nien subsequently 
urged the Vietnamese Communists to con- 


tinue fighting until they achieve a battlefield 


victory, He declared: 


We heartily hope that after its establishment the. 
provisional revolutionary government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam will further encourage 
and mobilize the people of South Vietnam to 
hold high the banner of the war against the 
United States aggression and for national salva- 
‘tion and deal hard blows to the United States 
imperialists and their running dogs to complete 
victory. ) 


THAILAND’S FEARS 


Long before the policy of gradual United 
States withdrawal from Vietnam was made 
official by President Richard Nixon on June 
18, 1969, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore and 
Australia were concerned by the situation in 
Asia. The underground “Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of Thailand” constantly 
threatens Bangkok. Intensification of sub- 
versive activities and guerrilla warfare, en- 
couraged by Communist triumphs in Viet- 
nam, may lead to a “war of liberation” in 


Thailand. The Chief of Staff of Thailand’s . 


Supreme Command, Air Marshal Dawee 
Chullasapya, has said that “Thailand might 
become a new target of Communist aggres- 
sion after the Vietnam War” and has noted 
that there are “indications that the Com- 
munists planned to move southward to Thai- 
land.”4 


3 The New York Times, July 10, 1969. 


4 Ibid. 
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In fact, as early as 1962, when there was 
a fear of a Communist takeover in Laos, 
United States Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Thai Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman 
issued a joint communiqué (March 6, 1962) 
stating that the United States would defend 
Thailand against direct aggression without 
waiting for “prior agreement” with other 
allies in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). In May, 1969, while visit- 
ing Bangkok, Secretary of State William P, 
Rogers reaffirmed the terms of the Rusk- 
Thanat communiqué but adyised the Thai 
government not to expect “the same speed 
and intensity” of response to some of Thai- 
land’s security problems that she would have 
received in the early 1960’s. In July, 1969, 
the State Department admitted that a secret 
commitment was made by the United States 
sometime between 1963 and 1967 “to help 
defend Thailand.” 

Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman of 
Malaysia said in May, 1969, that the race 
riots which broke out in Malaysia that month 
were largely instigated and supported by Chi- 
nese Communists. Later he modified this to 
say only that the Chinese Communists sup- 
ported the riots. Peking ignored both charges 
but denounced the Rahman government for 
being “anti-Chinese,” Only by proclaiming 
martial law and using force to suppress the 
riots was the situation brought under control. 
However, it will be difficult to restore racial 
harmony in Malaysia. 

Singapore, close to Malaysia, with the 
majority of her population of Chinese origin, 
was naturally jittery about the infiltration 
and penetration of Chinese Communists 
through Malaysia. She closed her borders 
adjacent to Malaysia and imposed a curfew 
and strict laws against rioting. 

Singapore has no diplomatic relations with 
Peking, but the Bank of China, which has 
been permitted to function, has become the 
center of subversive and propaganda activi- 
ties. Accused in June, 1969, of violating a 
Singapore banking law which requires the 
bank to keep 20 per cent of its capital to 
meet current demands from customers, the 
bank was fined the equivalent of $41,000, 


which it refused to pay. The Singapore gov- 
ernment ordered the bank’s activities sus- 
pended. Retaliating economically, Peking de- 
creed that no money could be sent to Singa- 
pore except through the Bank of China. Re- 
lations between Peking and Singapore have 
steadily worsened. 


“CONTAINMENT” OF PEKING 


Communist China’s policy of defeating 
United States imperialism and Soviet re- 
visionism in Southeast Asia has had other 
repercussions. Moscow is now endeavoring 
to deter Peking’s expansionist policies. On 
June 7, 1969, Leonid I. Brezhnev, Secretary 
of the Soviet party, told the Communist sum- 
mit conference: “We are of the opinion that 
the course of events is putting on the agenda 
the collective security in Asia.” Shortly 
afterward, most Soviet diplomats in Asian 
and Pacific nations were called home for con- 
sultation.®5 Moscow’s attempt to check Pe- 
king’s expansionist policies in Asia is also in- 
tended to increase its own influence while 
reducing United States influence in Asia and 
the Pacific. 

As early as May and June, 1969, the official 
Soviet newspaper Izvestia urged a collec- 
tive system in Asia in order to deter Mao 
Tse-tung’s “hegemonistic pretension.” Ac- 


tually, the Soviet Union has tried for almost _ 


three years to improve cultural, economic 
and political relations with Afghanistan, 
India, Pakistan, Singapore, Malaysia, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. In Septem- 
ber, 1968, Moscow sent a newspaperman to 
Nationalist China, and a favorable report 
was made on Taiwan. 

The Soviet project to contain Communist 
China has aroused interest in Asian capitals. 
India welcomed Moscow’s proposal for re- 
gional cooperation in East Asia but expressed 
reservations about an Asian collective security 
system. India’s traditional neutralist policy 
makes New Delhi reluctant to join a military 
alliance. 

5 Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko ad- 
dressed the Supreme Soviet on June 10, 1969, com- 
menting favorably on the possibilities of a Moscow- 


inspired collective security system in Asia. 
8 Peking Review (Peking), July 4, 1969, p. 22. 
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Afghanistan and Nepal are interested in 
the Soviet project but they have not yet ex- 
pressed an official opinion on the subject of 
an alliance. 

The Soviet plan of “collective security” 
and the “containment policy” of former 
United States Secretaries of State Dean Ache- 
son and John Foster Dulles have interesting 
stmilarities. Moscow will try to keep some 
Asian nations free from Peking’s domination 
and will also try to counteract United States 
influence in the area. Moscow may also want 
the Warsaw Pact nations to cooperate with 
such Asian allies as North Korea, North Viet- 
nam and Outer Mongolia. 

On June 28, 1969, Hsinhua (official Chi- 
nese news agency) was quoted in Tokyo as 
stating that Peking denounced the Soviet 
proposal for a security alignment of Asian 
nations as “an anti-Chinese military alliance,” 
and “something Russia picked up from the 
garbage heap of the late John Foster Dulles.” 
Peking further intensified its attack by label- 
ing the Soviet move as “Soviet Revisionism’s 
Tattered Flag” and said that it “will surely 
go down in shameful defeat.”® Regardless of 
Peking’s opposition, at a conference for its 
diplomats in early July, 1969, the Japanese 
government discussed the Soviet proposal. 
And United States Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers said in Washington on July 2 that 
he was interested in the Soviet idea of collec- 
tive security in Asia. 


AUSTRALIA AND OTHER NATIONS 


Because of the proposed withdrawal of 
British forces from East of Suez in 1971 and 
the probable United States withdrawal from 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Discussing various alternative solutions to the problem of Taiwan, this 
author points out that the legal status of Taiwan is still undecided and that, in 
the words of President Harry S. Truman, “determination of [this] status must 
await the restoration of security in the Pacific ... or consideration by the United 


Nations.” 


Taiwan and the “Two Chinas” 


By PETER P. CHENG 
Assistant Professor of Government, University of Nebraska 


HE IMPASSE over the status of ‘Taiwan 

. reflects the basic conflict between 

Nationalist and Communist Chinese. 
To Peking, Taiwan has been a prime symbol 
of United States hostility and interference in 
Chinese domestic affairs. To the National- 
ists, the island has been a last base from which 
to press their claim to be the legal government 
of all China and to talk of a return to the 
mainland, 

Each China has consistently asserted that 
she constitutes the government of all China 
and that ‘Taiwan is simply a province of 
China. This is based on ancient historical 
connections, on the predominantly Chinese 
ethnic origin of the population, and on the 
Cairo Declaration’ which stipulated that 
“Formosa [Taiwan] and the Pescadores shall 
be restored to the Republic of China.” Since 
the outbreak of war in Korea on June 25, 
1950, support for the Nationalist Chinese 
government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and the defense of Taiwan have been 
two fundamental elements of United States 
China policy, symbols of the United States 
determination to “contain” the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

On June 27, 1950, President Harry S. 
Truman sent the Seventh Fleet to the Taiwan 
Straits to prevent a Communist attack on 
Taiwan. On December 2, 1954, the United 
States signed a mutual defense treaty with 


1 November, 1943. 


Nationalist China promising to help defend 
the island against Communist attack. In 
January, 1955, Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President “to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary for the specific purpose of 
securing and protecting Formosa and the 
Pescadores against armed attack.” Billions 
of dollars have been spent, military equip- 
ment has been supplied and training as- 
sistance has been rendered to build the de- 
fense capacity of the island. In the offshore 
islands crises of 1955 and 1958, the United 
States extended necessary assistance to Na- 
tionalist China to frustrate the Chinese 
Communist effort to seize these islands by 
force. 

In spite of the Nationalist Chinese aspira- 
tion to go back to the mainland, the United 
States has never intended to help the Na- 
tionalists attack Communist China. It is 
widely believed that President ‘Truman’s 
dispatch of the Seventh Fleet to the Taiwan 
Straits was aimed not merely at stopping 
Communist aggression against Taiwan but 
also at restraining the Nationalist Chinese 
from waging an attack against the mainland. 
In a December 10, 1954, exchange of notes 
on the mutual defense treaty, Nationalist 
China yielded a degree of her sovereignty to 
the United States when the United States 
successfully held the Nationalists in leash by 
means of an agreement that “offensive mili- 
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tary operations by either party from the 
territories held by the Republic of China 


would be undertaken only as a matter of © 


joint agreement.”? Thus no military opera- 
tion against the mainland can be undertaken 
without the prior consent of the United States. 
In October, 1958, after a three-day confer- 
ence with United States Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on the offshore islands 
crisis, Chiang Kai-shek renounced the use 
of force for the recovery of the mainland. 
In June, 1962, in order to allay mounting 
tension in the Taiwan Straits, President John 
F. Kennedy stressed United States opposition 
to the use of force by both Communists and 
Nationalists. In January, 1967, the State 
Department reportedly discouraged the Na- 
tionalists’ eagerness to take advantage of 
political turmoil by invading mainland 
China. Without United States support, the 
Nationalist aspiration to go back to the main- 
land becomes unattainable. 

By placing the Seventh Fleet in the Taiwan 
Straits, the United States has created a de 
facto separation between mainland China 
and Taiwan and has been able to preserve a 
shaky cease-fire in the area without a final 
political settlement. Although Peking has 
consistently rejected United States proposals 
for immediate renunciation of force in the 
Taiwan Straits, it has been pursuing its 
“liberation” policy cautiously, avoiding direct 
military confrontation with the United 
States. Since the Bandung Conference in 
1955, Peking has not considered force to be 
the most effective means of securing Taiwan. 
Much effort has been directed toward the 
accomplishment of “liberation” through 
diplomacy and propaganda. Behind the 
policy of liberation through diplomacy have 
been Communist China’s efforts to prevent 
the Taiwan question from becoming an inter- 
national issue. Thus Peking can defeat any 
foreign effort to separate the island from 


2 U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Report on Mutual Security Treaty with the Re- 
public of China, Executive Report No. 2, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1955, p. 14. 
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China and can justify keeping the United 
States out of the area. In general, Com- 
munist propaganda aims at four targets: 


In the first category, Peking includes all coun- 
tries in the world, but its message is rather spe- 
cifically directed toward the so-called uncom- 
mitted countries. Its purpose is to convince 
them that Formosa is an integral part of China, 
that her claim over the island is therefore just 
and right, that hence she is entitled to their 
diplomatic support. In the second category, 
propaganda aimed at the mainland Chinese, the 
message is designed to educate the masses to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of Formosa are their 
“brethren” and that the liberation of Formosans 
is their inalienable right and duty. To the Na- 
tionalist Chinese in Formosa, Peking appeals for 
“patriotism” and “cooperation” in the unifica- 
tion of the island with their fatherland. And, 
last, to the Formosans, Red China emphasizes . 
that once they are united with China they can 
enjoy “full autonomy.’’3 


While the impasse continues, Chiang Kai- 
shek depends on the slogan of a return to the 
mainland to maintain his illegal, undemo- 
cratic regime in Taiwan and to claim to 
represent China’s sole and legitimate govern- 
ment. He and his followers are aware that 
a return to the mainland is not possible unless 
there is a war between the United States and 
Communist China in Asia. The troops under 
Chiang’s control are only a defensive force. 
Their existence depends entirely on United 
States military aid and the aim of this aid 
is to maintain the United States defense 
perimeter in the Pacific. For this reason, 
Chiang’s troops can obtain only defensive 
weapons. ‘Taiwan is economically mcapable 
of supporting a counterattack operation. 
Above all, more than 80 per cent of the rank 
and file troops are native Taiwanese. Re- 
membering the February 28, 1947, incident 
in which more than 20,000 Taiwanese leaders 
were massacred, it would be foolish to expect 
these Taiwanese soldiers to risk their lives 
for Chiang’s return to the mainland. Never- 
theless, the myth that “Taiwan is China” 
continues to receive support from 62 member- 
states of the United Nations, including the 
United States. 

The Chinese Communists have constantly 
demanded the withdrawal of United States 
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protection from Taiwan as a precondition to 
improving relations with Washington. Al- 
though they do not expect United States 
withdrawal from Taiwan in the foreseeable 
future, they seem confident that either Taiwan 
will come under their control when their 
military strength is strong enough to chal- 
lenge the United States Fleet in the Taiwan 
Strait or the Chiang regime on Taiwan will 
become disenchanted with Washington and 
will seek an understanding with Peking. At 
present, they show no willingness to reconcile 
Peking-Washington relations at the risk of 
prejudicing their claims to Taiwan. As long 
as the island is under Chiang’s control, they 
will try to obtain all possible political benefits 
out of the existing impasse. 

In many respects, Taiwan is, as Professor 
Robert A. Scalapino put it, “a living symbol 
of the great American dilemma... how to 
fulfill the awesome responsibilities of being 
a global power, entrusted with the defense of 
many societies, and at the same time, remain 
faithful to the principles that constitute our 
political-ethical creed.”* Any hope that the 
problem will resolve itself, given time, is 
based on the assumption that a gradual 
Taiwanization of the government will result 
from the emergence of a second generation 
born on the island to Nationalist Chinese 
parents. However, such a solution is prac- 
tical only if the Nationalist Chinese are will- 
ing to merge with the Taiwanese majority in 
an independent nation. This condition is 
not yet at hand, nor even in sight. After the 
death of Chiang Kai-shek, it is almost certain 
that his son, Chiang Ching-kuo, will take 
over the Kuomintang regime and continue 
its minority government by means of totali- 
tarian control on the island. 

The regime has dealt ruthlessly with Tai- 
wanese who have demanded more political 
freedom. The regime treated this demand 
as treason. Lei Chen in 1960, Su Tung-chi 
in 1962, Peng Ming-min in 1965, and Hwang 
Chi-ming in 1966 became the victims of the 
regime’s brutality. Although local elections 
continued, Chiang Ching-kuo’s agents kept 
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attentive eyes on personalities and election 
procedures. Anyone found objectionable to 
the regime at any level was labeled “pro- 
Communist” or “corrupt” and arrested. At 
the national level, since 1949, the regime has 
abrogated all national electoral procedures 
except for the selection of the President, who 
is not elected by popular vote. Having 
paralyzed political opposition and political 
machinery, the regime has no fear of being 
challenged from within by peaceful processes. 

The cleavage between the Nationalist 
Chinese and the Taiwanese is not reconcil- 
able. The regime fears any reconciliation of 
the two groups. When Lei Chen sought to 
unify the Taiwanese and the Nationalist 
Chinese and to establish the China Demo- 
cratic party as an anti-Communist demo- 
cratic political opposition to the Kuomintang 
in August, 1960, the regime imprisoned him 
on the charge of sedition. He was found 
guilty by a military court and sentenced to 
ten years in prison. Simultaneously, the 
regime seized his magazine, Free China, 
along with Kung Lun-pao, the opposition 
journal on the island. 

The cleavage will deepen as Taiwanese 
businessmen compete with Nationalist Chi- 
nese businessmen, and as the number of 
Taiwanese unemployed increases because the 
regime installs its own favorites In govern- 
ment positions. Although politically explo- 
sive conditions exist on the island, the 
regime’s tight secret police organizations, 
controlled press, concentration camps and 
armed forces make the Taiwanese appear 
politically passive. 


THE TWO-CHINA PROPOSAL 


As a way out of the Taiwan impasse, the 
“two-China” solution was proposed by 
Arthur J. Goldberg, the former United 
States Ambassador to the United Nations, in 
a Washington Post article of September 12, 
1968. He proposed that the United States 
Representative to the United Nations be 
authorized to state in the 23d General As- 
sembly session that “the United States will 
not oppose the admission of representatives 
of Peking to this Assembly, provided that 
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continued representation of the Republic of 
China in this Assembly and in the United 
Nations is assured.” He continued: 


If Peking accepts this arrangement, which is 
not likely at present, I believe also that the 
United States should support a change under 
which mainland China would sit in the Security 
Council. Whether Peking accepts this arrange- 
ment or not, we should stand steadfast against 
the efforts of Peking and its friends to expel Tai- 
wan from the U.N. Until Peking accepts a two- 
China policy, we should also continue our in- 
sistence that the Republic of China retain the 
Chinese seat in the Security Council.® 


A “two-China” policy along these lines was 
advocated by a distinguished panel of ex- 
perts under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Association, an independent, non- 
partisan organization in the United States. 


In October, 1966, in September, 1967, and. 


in September, 1968, the panel urged that the 
United States adopt a “two-China” policy, 
permitting representation of both Communist 
China and Nationalist China in the United 
Nations, with Communist China taking a 
Security Council seat. The panel also warned 
that if the United States continued to op- 
pose the entry of Communist China, the 
General Assembly might vote Nationalist 
China out of the organization and assign 
China’s seat to the Communist regime. To 
save Nationalist China’s membership, the 
panel said, the United States should promptly 
adopt a “two-China” policy. 

Both Ambassador Goldberg and the panel 


mee Washington Post, September 12, 1968, p. 
A12. 
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T Ibid. 

8 On the Canadian statement, see U. N. General 
Assembly Provisional Verbatim Record, 21st Sess., 
Plenary 2-17 (A/PV. 1475) (23 Nov. 1966). 

? The Italian Resolution was cosponsored by Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Trinidad and To- 
bago in 1966, and by Belgium, Chile, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands in 1967. 

i 10 The vote on the Italian resolution was as fol- 
ows: 


For Against 
1966 34 (28.1%) 62 (51.2% 
1967 32 (26.2%) 57 (46.7% 
1968 30 (23.8%) 67 (53.2%) 
Abstain Absent Not Voting 
1966 25 (20.7%) 0 


0 
1967 30 ERTA : (Gane 


0 
1968 27 (22.1% 0.45%) 1 (0.45%) 


were aware of the fact that under present 
leadership Peking would “castigate” the pro- 
posal, because the Communist Chinese had 
said they would never accept the right of 
Taiwan to United Nations membership. 
However, it was felt that the proposal might 
have a different reaction once a new leader- 
ship generation took over in Peking. The 
merit of the proposal at this moment is, as 
Ambassador Goldberg put it, to “make clear 
to the world community that it is Peking and 
not Washington that is keeping mainland 
China out of the U.N.”? 

At the 21st United Nations General As- 
sembly session in 1966, a plan had been sug- 
gested in concrete terms by Canadian Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Paul Martin: Com- 
munist China was to replace Nationalist 
China as a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council and both countries were to be 
represented in the General Assembly. Mar- 
tin qualified his suggestion as an “interim 
solution” pending the settlement of the juris- 
dictional dispute between the rival regimes.® 
The plan was not put in the form of a draft 
resolution because a rejection by the General 
Assembly would have ended discussion of the 
plan. 

However, a modified and more ambigu- 
ously worded plan was outlined in a formal 
draft resolution by Italy in 1966 and in the 
succeeding two sessions in 1967 and 1968. 
The Italian resolution, cosponsored by Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Iceland and Chile in 
1968,° called for the establishment of a com- 
mittee with the mandate to explore the situa- 
tion in all its aspects and to make appropriate 
recommendations for an equitable and prac- 
tical solution to the question of the repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations.?° 
Specifically, this committee would determine 
whether Peking wished to be represented in 
the United Nations and, if so, whether it 
would abide by the United Nations Charter. 
In the event of an affirmative reply to these 
questions, the committee would determine the 
position of the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment in Taiwan. 

The proposed resolution was defeated in 
the three consecutive General Assembly ses- 
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sions by the supporters of Taiwan and Peking 
because both Chinas feared that a “two- 
China” solution might eventually emerge 
from the new move. 

In the midst of the Vietnam conflict and 
the Cultural Revolution on mainland China, 
many member states were reluctant to upset 
the status quo, but they were keenly aware 
that a way out of the impasse was in the 
making in the light of the changing political 
climate in the United Nations and in the 
United States.1 The decreased support 
for the Italian resolution from 28.1 per cent 
in 1966 to 23.8 per cent in 1968 and the in- 
creased opposition to the resolution from 
51.2 per cent in 1966 to 53.2 per cent in 1968 
tended to suggest that the “two-China” solu- 
tion would hardly end the impasse. The 
question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations apparently cannot be solved 
without a prior resolution of the status of 
Taiwan. Therefore, the question of the 
representation of China should be accurately 
described as “the question of the representa- 
tion of China and of Taiwan in the United 
Nations.” Current political reality in the 
Taiwan area tends to confirm the opinion 
that the two questions are not necessarily 
incompatible. 


TAIWAN'S LEGAL STATUS 


A complicating factor, neglected in dis- 
cussions on the Chinese representation issue, 
is the undecided legal status of Taiwan. 
When Japan surrendered in 1945, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese army was authorized to 
accept the Japanese surrender in Taiwan. 
The island was not made Chinese territory 
by virtue of this fact. The status of the 
Nationalist Chinese army in Taiwan should 
not differ from that of the Allied Occupation 
Forces in Japan. Although both Chinas con- 


11 Both major political parties in the United 
States and their candidates, in the November, 1968, 
election, emphasized the need for ending the isola- 
tion of mainland China. 
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sistently claim Taiwan as an integral part of 
China on the basis of the Cairo Declaration, 
the United States has refused to concur in 
their claims. On the contrary, in a series of 
official statements, it has consistently held 
the view that the ultimate legal status of the 
island remains undetermined. 

As early as June, 1950, in ordering the 
Seventh Fleet to safeguard the Taiwan 
Straits, President Truman declared that “the 
determination of the future status of For- 
mosa [Taiwan] must await the restoration of 
security in the Pacific, a peace settlement 
with Japan, or consideration by the United 
Nations.”!? Commenting on the San Fran- 
cisco peace treaty, in which Japan renounced 
her sovereignty over Taiwan without specify- 
ing her successor, Dulles stated in September, 
1951, that “the treaty merely took Japan out 
of the Formosa picture, leaving the position 
[of Formosa] otherwise unchanged.”! At a 
press conference on December 1, 1954, he 
said: 

. . . technical sovereignty over Formosa and the 
Pescadores has never been settled. That is be- 
cause the Japanese peace treaty merely involves 
a renunciation of Japan of its right and title to 
these islands. But the future title is not deter- 


mined by the peace treaty which was concluded 
between the Republic of China and Japan.14 


Furthermore, in giving its advice and con- 
sent to the ratification of the mutual defense 
treaty with Nationalist China, the United 
States Senate declared in February, 1955, that 


it is the understanding of the Senate that noth- 
ing in the treaty shall be construed as affecting 
or modifying the legal status or sovereignty of the 
territories to which it applies.15 


The British government has also consis- 
tently held that the de jure sovereignty over 
the island has not been determined. On 
February 4, 1955, Anthony Eden, the former 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, op- 
posed the return of Taiwan to China on the 
basis of the Cairo Declaration. He stated 
the British position regarding Taiwan in the 
House of Commons as follows: 

In September, 1945, the administration of For- 


mosa was taken over from the Japanese by Chi- 
nese forces at the direction of the Supreme Com- 
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mander of the Allied powers; but this was not a 
cession, nor did it in itself involve any change of 
sovereignty. The arrangements made with 
Chiang Kai-shek put him there on a basis of 
military occupation pending further arrange- 
ments and did not of themselves constitute the 
territory Chinese. Under the peace treaty of 
April, 1952, Japan formally renounced all right, 
title, and claim to Formosa and the Pescadores; 
but again this did not operate as a transfer to 
Chinese sovereignty, whether to the People’s Re- 
public of China or to the Chinese Nationalist 
authorities. Formosa and the Pescadores are 
therefore, in the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, territory the de jure sovereignty over 
which is uncertain or undetermined.16 


In recent years, in voting in favor of seating 
Peking in the United Nations, the British 
delegation has made it clear that the affirma- 
tive vote should not prejudice the British 
position on the de jure status of ‘Taiwan. 

Likewise, on April 23, 1964, the French Pre- 
mier, Georges Pompidou, made clear France's 
position that her recognition of Commu- 
nist China (on January 27, 1964) in no 
way implied her acquiescence to Peking’s 
claim over Taiwan. In Pompidou’s view, 
“Formosa was detached from Japan, but it 
was not attached to anyone” under the Jap- 
anese peace treaty. Therefore, the status of 
the island “must be decided one of these 
days, taking the wishes of the Formosa popu- 
lation into consideration.”?” 

States that have recognized the govern- 
ment in Peking as the official Chinese govern- 
ment often acknowledge the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime as the de facto government of Taiwan. 
Among the United Nations members main- 
taining diplomatic relations with the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime, about 70 per cent cast 
their votes contrary to the wishes of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese on the Italian resolution. 
Of the total members in the United Nations, 
only 10.7 per cent in 1966, 12.3 per cent in 
1967, and 15.3 per cent in 1968 agreed with 
the Chiang regime on the resolution to seat 
Peking and the Italian Resolution. More 
than 85 per cent of the United Nations mem- 


16 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debate (Han- 
sard), House of Commons, Official Report, Vol. 
536, col. 159 (written answers), February 4, 1955. 

17 New York Times, April 24, 1964. 


bers, including the United States, declined 
to sustain a fiction that the regime in Tai- 
wan was the government of mainland China 
as well. However, they firmly opposed 
Peking’s claim to Taiwan. In due course, 
they opposed the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations prior to an 
equitable solution for Taiwan. 

Politically, the “two-China” solution, ad- 
mitting both Chinas in the United Nations 
as representatives of distinctive states, over- 
looks the wishes of the people of Taiwan. 
Although the Taiwanese are predominantly 
of Chinese origin, this does not make them 
“Chinese.” Some 400 years ago, their an- 
cestors moved across the Strait of Taiwan, 
seeking relief from the piratical devastation 
that had befallen their homeland in South 
China. The situation bears close resem- 
blance to the crossing of the Atlantic by the 
Pilgrims escaping religious persecution. 

The Taiwanese have been reared in an 
environment entirely different from that of 
mainland China. A long period of complete 
separation from the mainland has given the 
Taiwanese a sense of being a distinct na- 
tionality group, sharing a common historical 
and geographical environment, a way of life, 
a set of values and mores and a common 
attachment to their homeland. The pre- 
sumption of both the Chinese Gommunists 
and the Nationalists that the Taiwanese are 
Chinese is untrue. Far from accepting this 
presumption, the Taiwanese are anxious for 
independence—a fact of which the interna- 
tional community seems hardly aware. 

What alternative policy is there for Tai- 
wan? The policy should be based on the 
principle of self-determination, rather than 
the preservation of the Chiang regime in 
Taiwan. The basic Taiwanese problem is 
that the Taiwanese are not permitted to par- 
ticipate in their own affairs. The Taiwanese 
should be able to participate and select their 
own leaders and should have the right to 
determine their own destiny. So far the 
United States has said only that the regime 
may not invade the mainland, but it has 
never endorsed the principle of self-deter- 
mination as a solution to the problem. As 
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long as the United States stands for self- 
determination and independence in Vietnam, 
it is hard to rationalize its self-contradictory 
policy in Taiwan. The Chiang regime is a 
minority government, a one-party dictator- 
ship that has alienated most Taiwanese, 
tramples on political freedoms, stifles intel- 
lectual expression and maintains itself in 
power through the exercise of overwhelming 
police force and a subdued terror.*® 

United States support of self-determina- 
tion for Taiwan would give significant 
momentum to the aspiration of the Taiwa- 
nese to create an independent state in their 
homeland. It would deprive the Chinese 
Communists of any pretext to “liberate” the 
island. It would enhance United States 
prestige and indicate that the United States 
is committed to supporting free peoples who 
are resisting a dictatorial rule. 

The Chinese, both Nationalists and Com- 
munists, will object to self-determination as 
a solution to the Taiwan problem. The 
Nationalists may repeat their familiar tactic 
of countering such a move by exerting pres- 
sure on the United States through real or 
rumored negotiations between Taipei and 
Peking on a political settlement. The Com- 
munists will denounce such a move as further 
evidence of United States intentions to dom- 
inate Taiwan. 

Nonetheless, a step can be taken by the 
United States on its own initiative to further 
diplomatic efforts to persuade the National- 
ists to accommodate the implementation of 
the self-determination principle through an 
adoption of a new democratic constitution 
representing the will of all the people in 
Taiwan. If this effort fails, the United 
States should seek United Nations interven- 
tion through a trusteeship over the island, 
pending a final solution by a plebiscite. As 
long as the legal status of Taiwan is un- 
settled, the United Nations has a legitimate 
power to deal with the status of Taiwan under 
Article 77, Section b, of the Charter, which 
reads: “the trusteeship system ‘shall apply to 
territories which may be detached from 
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enemy status as a result of the Second World 
War.” 

since self-determination is the principle 
through which most of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries have obtained national independence, it 
is conceivable that a proposal to the U.N. 
General Assembly to determine Taiwan’s 
ultimate status by plebiscite might command 
overwhelming support among those nations. 
This would be an honorable way for the 
United States to break the Taiwan impasse. 
If the United Nations trusteeship should fail 
to materialize, the United States, together 
with the parties to the Japanese peace treaty, 
can organize a special committee for the 
purpose of enforcing a trusteeship, to be fol- 
lowed by a plebiscite. 

In population and industry, Taiwan is 
comparable to the majority of the indepen- 
dent nations of the world; in size (14,000 
square miles), the island is larger than Israel, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and is nearly 
equal to Denmark and Switzerland. In cul- 
tural advancement (90 per cent literacy) 
and in social organization, the Taiwanese 
are qualified to manage their own affairs. 
The 13 million inhabitants of the island may 
create a dynamic and constructive society 
out of the present confusion and bitterness. 
Taiwan could become an outpost of democ- 
racy in the Far East. As for the two million 
Nationalist Chinese, measures should be 
taken to secure for them appropriate re- 
habilitation. No restrictions should be im- 
posed on those who wish to join their 
families on the mainland. For those who 
wish to stay on the island permanently, the 
right of residence should be granted pending 
their acquisition of citizenship. After the 
birth of independent Taiwan, she should be 
admitted to the United Nations. 

Peking will continue to regard United 

(Continued on page 177) 








Peter P. Cheng, a native of Taiwan, was an 
assistant professor at the University of Ne- 
braska from 1966 to 1968, and at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota in 1968-1969. He is 
writing a book on the Far Eastern diplomacy 
of the Dulles era. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHINA. Eprrep sy 
Joun F. Mersey. (Toronto: The Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 
1968. 138 pages, $4.00.) 


CHINESE GOMMUNIST POLITICS IN 
ACTION. Eprrep sy A. Doak BARNETT. 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1969. 621 pages, appendix and index, 
$12.50.) 

In the scholarly field, essays and case 
studies represent fruitful approaches to the 
study of the current scene in China. Many 
authors can make a contribution within the 
context af a single volume and conclusions 
invariably tend to be carefully phrased and 
hedged. Much the best writing of this 
genre can be found in two recently pub- 
lished volumes that are addressed to the 
informed layman. The first, Contempor- 
ary China, deals with a range of problems 
of immediate relevance to China’s domestic 
and external political development. As 
such, this treatment is a valuable footnote 
to the “in depth” studies of the many 
aspects of Chinese politics and policies. 
John F. Melby, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political studies at the University 
of Guelph, Ontario, notes in a brief in- 
troduction that “. . . so few of those who 
interpret events really know much about 
China—how the Chinese think, what they 
value, how the world looks to them.” The 
book is an effort, largely successful, to fill 
some of the gaps by presenting the reader 
with some specific information about main- 
‘land China. Two of the papers are of 
more than casual interest, for they stimu- 
late the reader to read outside the volume 
to find supporting data for the writers’ 
arguments. C. H. G. Oldham’s article on 
“Science and Technology in China’s Fu- 
ture” elaborates on the national goals 
which China’s leaders sense they must meet 
if their country is to be converted from a 
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tradition-bound society to a modernizing 
one. His estimates of China’s future are 
provocative, especially his evaluation of 
China’s overall social development and 
haphazard, or staggered, progress toward 
industrialization. A brief, yet detailed, 
note by E. Stuart Kirby on “Trade and 
Development of Mainland China” is a 
complementary treatment of statistical pat- 
terns that show the division of China’s 
trade with the world, China’s trade rela- 
tions seem to belie the widely held assump- 
tion that the country is, or was, in a state 
of political and economic isolation from 
the world during the period of the 1950’s 
and the 1960’s, 

The second volume, Chinese Communist 
Politics in Action, is also composed of se- 
lected papers, with a somewhat different 
and better organized emphasis. The basic 
theme is domestic, especially in matters of 
tension and agreement which are expressed 
and resolved at high leadership levels. 
Twelve authors present a wide range of 
topics, nearly all related to personality and 
behavioral characteristics of leadership at 
the local and national levels. Generaliza- 
tions pertaining to specific problems are 
carefully couched in short-range terms, 
and hypotheses are formulated with refer- 
ence to specific Chinese institutions or se- 
lected processes. The result of these en- 
deavors is an excellent and careful assess- 
ment of Chinese micropolitics, with insight 
into situations which, in the Chinese con- 
text, are still being developed. For ex- 
ample, Ying-Mao Kau’s piece on “The 
Urban Bureaucratic Elite in Communist 
China: A Case Study of ‘Wuhan, 1949- 
1965” concludes with the admonition that 
“the Wuhan bureaucracy indicates that 
there have been few signs of the emergence 
of a new generation of technocrats able to 


(Continued on page 181) 
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New Constitution of the Chinese 
Communist Party 


On April 14, 1969, the Ninth Communist Party Congress, meeting in 


Peking, adopted a new constitution. 


General Program 


The Communist party of China is the political 
party of the proletariat. 

The basic program of the Communist party of 
China is to overthrow the bourgeoisie completely, 
to replace the bourgeois dictatorship with the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, and to defeat capital- 
ism with socialism. The ultimate objective of the 
party is the realization of communism. 

The Communist party of China is composed of 
advanced elements of the proletariat. It is a 
vigorous vanguard organization leading the pro- 
letariat and the revolutionary masses in fighting 
against class enemies. 

The Communist party of China takes Marxism, 
Leninism, and the thought of Mao ‘Tse-tung as 
the theoretical basis guiding its thought. The 
thought of Mao Tse-tung is Marxism-Leninism of 
the era in which imperialism is heading toward 
total collapse while socialism is heading toward 
worldwide victory. 

®e6 

Comrade Lin Piao has consistently held high the 
great red banner of the thought of Mao Tse-tung 
and most loyally and resolutely carried out and de- 
fended Comrade Mao T'se-tung’s proletarian revolu- 
_tionary line. Comrade Lin Piao is Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s close comrade-in-arms and successor. 

Socialist society is a historical phase of con- 
siderable duration. In this historical phase, classes, 
class contradictions and class struggle will exist 
throughout, as will the struggle between the two 
roads of socialism and capitalism, the danger of 
capitalist restoration, and the threat of subversion 
and aggression by imperialism and modern revision- 
ism. These contradictions can be resolved only 
by relying on the Marxist theory and practice of 
uninterrupted revolution. The Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution in our country is just such a 
great political revolution under conditions of 
socialism, in which the proletariat opposes the 
bourgeoisie and all exploiting classes. 

o0 © 


Excerpts follow: 


The Communist party of China firmly upholds 
proletarian internationalism, resolutely unites with 
all true Marxist-Leninist political parties and or- 
ganizations in the whole world and with all op- 
pressed peoples and nations of the whole world, 
supporting one another and learning from one an- 
other, and fights to overthrow imperialism headed 
by the United States, modern revisionism headed 
by the Soviet revisionist renegade clique, and reac- 
tionaries of all countries, in order to build a new 
world free from imperialism, capitalism, and sys- 
tems of exploitation. 

The Communist party of China is consolidated 
and developed in the midst of big windstorms and 
heavy seas and in the struggle against- right and 
“left” opportunist lines. In the course of class 
struggle and the struggle of the lines, the party 
must continuously get rid of the waste and let in 
the fresh, and insure that party and state leadership 
will forever remain in the hands of Marxists. 

The Communist party of China with Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung as its leader is a great, glorious, cor- 
rect party and leadership nucleus of the Chinese 
people. 

ooo 


Membership 
Article 1 


All Chinese workers, poor peasants, lower-middle 
peasants, revolutionary servicemen and other revo- 
lutionary elements who have reached the age of 18, 
who accept the Constitution of the party, join a 
party organization and work within it, and who 
carry out the resolutions of the party and pay 
membership dues, may become members of the 
Communist party of China. 


Article 2 


Any person applying for admission into the party 
must individually carry out the procedure of. join- 
ing the party. An applicant must be recommended 
by two party members and must fill out application 


(Continued on page 180) 
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TAIWAN AND THE “TWO 
CHINAS” 
(Continued from page 174) 


States support of Taiwan’s independence as 
the major stumbling-block to a detente with 
Washington. However, as former United 
States Ambassador to Japan Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer, wrote: “In time Peking will accom- 
modate itself to the reality of an independent 
Taiwan, even if it does not accept it in 
theory.”? When the stunibling-block to ře- 
conciliation is removed, the implementation 
of a policy of “containment without neces- 
sarily isolation” toward Peking can be 
advanced. 


19 Edwin O. Reischauer, Beyond Vietnam (New 
York: Random House, 1967), p. 176. 








CHINA’S ECONOMY: BALANCE 
SHEET AFTER 20 YEARS 
(Continued from page 141) 


cyclical character, referred to by the Chinese 
themselves as the “U-shaped development.” 
Chinese business cycles seem to be politically 
induced and exert their influence on the 
economy through changes in investment out- 
lays.7° Periods of boom have been succeeded 
by longer or shorter periods of recession 
(eg., in 1957, 1959-1962, 1967). The pic- 
ture of an economy surging forward and up- 


13 The problem of politically-induced Commu- 
nist business cycles has been broached in my “The 
Economic Cost,” Problems of Communism, 
March-April, 1968, pp. 3-4. It is more fully 
developed in my forthcoming The Political Econo- 
my of Communist China (Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company) scthediiled for 
publication in 1970, 

14 Quarterly Economic Review, loc. cit., p. 7. 
The largest jump apparently took place in the 
production of red plasti¢ covers for the Chaitman’s 
Quotations. “At present,” said the Kwangtung 
Province Revolutionary Committee in October, 
1968, “we should grasp the making of thin relief 
matrix for printing Chairman Mao’s works as the 
most important item of all work.” Kivangiung 
Radio, October 7, 1968, in Union Research Ser- 
vice, Vol. 53, No. 18, November 29, 1968, p. 228. 
The Peking Review of January 3, 1968, stated 
that “the workers arid staff charged with the 
glorious task of producing paper for printing Chair- 
man Mao’s works and portraits have surpassed 
their target. The output of red plastic covers for 
Chairman Mao’s works and of Chairman Mao’s 
badges has greatly exceeded the plan.” 
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ward in an uninterrupted élan is not only 
incorrect, but is not even shared by the 
Chinese leaders. 

The Cultural Revolution of 1966-1969 
affected the performance of industry less than 
might have been expected. There were 
serious disruptions in production and trans- 
portation in 1967 and there probably was 
a breakdown in the distribution of a number 
of key raw materials and products. For a 
time, the industrial economy suffered from a 
relaxation of labor discipline including wide- 
spread absenteeism, slackness on the job, con- 
fused management and strikes. It is believed 
that very little industrial capital construction 
was undertaken from 1966 through 1968; 
cement output in 1967 declined by about 20 
per cent from the 1966 level; and fertilizer 
production fell by perhaps as much as 50 
per cent.*4 

The more serious, long-range effect of the 
Cultural Revolution, however, may well be 
the officially proclaimed disdain for material 
rewards to workers and management and the 
suspicion of the expert, be he manager, en- 
gineer or technician. The Maoist philosophy 
on the conduct of industry has been en- 
shrined in the so-called “Anshan Constitu- 
tion” promulgated in mid-1968. The con- 
stitution proclaims politics to be in command 
of all ecoriomic work, instructs workers to 
participate in management and managers to 
do physical labor on a rotating basis, extolls 
workers’ technical innovations, and calls for 
the abolition of “reactionary rules and regu- 
lations” which range from the accepted in- 
centive systems of payment to labor discipline. 
Under the slogan, “Better Troops, Simpler 
Administration,” overstaffed industrial and 
government administrations are being pruned. 
A vast movement to send young urban people 
to the countryside is on foot. Some of the 
youngsters are apparently unemployed or 
underemployed, but thè intent seems to be 
equally to settle the country’s border areas 
with ethnic Chinese and reverse the massive 


flow of people from the countryside to the 


cities which took place during the Cultural 
Revolution. 
One may hazard the prediction that the 
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Maoist conception of industrial management 
will not prevail, simply because it fails to 
deliver the goods. Psychological incentives 
and the inspirational impetus to effort which 
comes from reading the Chairman’s quota- 
tions are in themselves not enough to assure 
the smooth flow of materials and finished 
products or to run a modern industrial estab- 
lishment in all its almost infinite complexity. 
Even Mao’s models, the oil workers at Tach- 
ing (whose proletarian consciousness had been 
offered as an example for all to follow) had 
left their jobs in 1967, and allowed the oil 
to gush at will, while they traveled to Peking 
to present their material grievances and bar- 
gain for a more sensible way of conducting 
the ordinary business of life. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the field of agriculture, the Chinese are 
in trouble, and serious trouble at that. There 
is a point beyond which changes in the in- 
stitutional structure of agriculture will not 
raise output and productivity, and that point 
was reached Jong ago in China. The most 
outstanding single fact about China’s Gom- 
munist economy is its failure to raise the out- 
put of food grains above what appears to be 
the traditional plateau of about 180-200 
million tons per year. In 1950, output was 
125 million tons; in 1957, it was 185 million 
tons; in 1967, it was estimated at 187 million 
tons; and, in 1968, at about 180 million tons. 
For 12 years now, the Chinese have not man- 
aged to increase the production of food grains, 
and they are not likely to do this unless they 
apply massive doses of modern science and 
technology to the land. Hard work, native 
inventiveness, even the seminal thought of the 
Chairman, are no longer enough. In China, 
dynasties have been toppled precisely because 
of their failure to climb out of the traditional 
food-grains trap. The Chinese Communists 
are in the trap, hanging on for their lives by 
the Canadian wheat rope. 

It is obvious that China is still in turmoil; 
the factional rivalry at the top has not been 
settled; new ways of running the country’s 
vast enterprise have not been developed; the 
fundamental problems besetting the economy 
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have been broached but not solved. The 
issues are of such magnitude that they defy 
cold reasoning. One day Mao will die, and 
his disappearance will almost certainly be 
followed by important changes in the coun- 
try’s domestic life and foreign policy. All 
this, however, lies in the realm of conjecture. 
The most one can say now is that the Com- 
munist regime has managed to survive and 
function in circumstances that would have 
wiped out most other systems of government. 








THE CHINESE COMMUNIST 
LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 134) 


respect of all factions in Communist China, 
from the C.C.P. senior statesmen to the young 
Red Guards. ‘The belief that the Ninth 
Congress has demoted Chou seems to be 
influenced by a conviction that the C.C.P. 
will never be able to pull itself together 
again. 

The possibility of a Mao-Lin split 1s 
actually small. Unlike Liu Shao-ch’i, who 
has a few theories of his own about the 
Chinese Communist movement and its future, 
and who can out-talk and out-write Mao, 
Lin Piao poses no threat either to Mao’s 
figurehead leadership or to the overall cur- 
rent policy line of the C.C.P. Lins real 
strength is questionable. He commands per- 
sonal loyalty within his own unit, the Fourth 
Field Army, which he has led for years, but 
there are three other field armies which do 
not owe him much allegiance. The Ninth 
Congress has formalized the central leader- 
ship realignment started in 1965. Away from 
Peking, however, reform in local G.G.P. 
branches is far from complete. The job is 
expected to be carried out by the local 
revolutionary committees, mostly non-C.C.P. 
activists, that emerged at the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution. In some areas, new 
“nucleus groups of the C.C.P.” have ap- 
peared, signaling some progress in the re- 
juvenation of the party units in the field.” 
The future of the revolutionary committees 
has not been defined, and it is difficult to 


24 Li Tien-min, of. cit. 


predict whether they are expected to be ab- 
sorbed into the C.C.P. or simply to be dis- 
banded when their midwifery purpose has 
been served. Also vague is the future of the 
Chinese Communist Youth Corps, which has 
functioned well in the past as a training 
ground for C.C.P. members. Some reform 
may take place in the corps as well.?5 

There has been little mention of the 
middle echelon between Peking and the 
county-level C.C.P. units. The gap may have 
been left open purposely to allow the C.C.P. 
to adapt its new organizational structure and 
the lines of control to the overall situation, 
which is still fluid. 

The Cultural Revolution and the Ninth 
C.C.P. Congress have revealed several fac- 
tors that may exercise a binding influence on 
the future of Communist China’s leadership. 
The pattern of periodical reforms has been 
maintained, and is likely to be repeated. 
What is meant by perpetual revolution or 
continuous struggle under the proletarian 
dictatorship (however contradictory to the 
orthodox Marxist logic this may be) is only 
an admission that men like Mao Tse-tung 
feel insecure about their socialist experiment 
in China, and may go to any length to 
avoid a repetition of the Nationalist experi- 
ence of the 1920’s or a compromise with the 
United States. Mao Tse-tung’s mass line is 
an affirmation of his policy of the worker- 
peasant-soldier line of the 1940’s, which had 
a still earlier origin in the Communist dis- 
trust of anything likely to restore bourgeois 
values. The Ninth Congress has done much 
to upgrade the importance of local elements 
and leaders, who occupy three-fifths of the 
seats in the new Central Committee, and 
nearly 40 per cent of the Politburo. The 
Congress will contribute to a growing feeling 
that a larger cross section of the people is 
sharing in the control of the party and the 
government. ‘This fulfills one aspect of the 
mass line political promise, although one 


25 The People’s Daily (Peking, July 1, 1969), 
editorial. 

26 Wang Chien-min, “The Mao Tse-tung 
Thought is That of a Monarch, Destined to be 
Eliminated,” Issues and Studies, VIII (June 10, 
1969), 9, p. 589 (in Chinese). 
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cannot forget that in Chinese history many 
clever rulers have used this device to prevent 
the development of enclaves of autonomy 
and resistance. 

Perhaps clearer than all other revelations 
of the Cultural Revolution and the Ninth 
Congress are the high degree of fluidity of 
C.C.P. politics and the limited extent of 
unified national control from border to 
border. No prestructured time-table could 
be discerned during the development of the 
Cultural Revolution, and the rather irregu- 
lar disorders from place to place indicate 
that the tried-and-true C.C.P. guerrilla war- 
fare approach seems to have been applied. 
Once an overall objective has been selected, 
one does not hesitate to fall back two steps 
after each three forward steps, depending 
upon the situation. 

The size of the country and its enormous 
population have made it difficult for any 
political machinery to operate with push- 
button efficiency, in spite of the C.C.P.’s 
secret service and its expertise in organizing 
and manipulating the masses. Mao Tse- 
tung and his successor will always wonder 
how strong the unified national control is. 
Stability, as it is understood conventionally, 
will probably not be found in Red China for 
a long time to come. But it would be an 
error to assume that the C.C.P.’s fluid poli- 
tics spells any imminent collapse of the 
Peking regime, and such tactics of harassment 
as the Republic of China on Taiwan at- 
tempted on July 2, 1969, with a “major” 
naval attack on the Fukien coast, have a 
doubtful effect on the destiny of mainland 
China. 

As to the meaning of all the political com- 
motion, one of course must not underestimate 
the element of internal power struggle. One 
might at the same time oversimplify the 
problem by ascribing it exclusively to Mao’s 
lunatic addiction to personal glory.2* The 
concern over the possible Joss of the “fruit 
of revolution” is very real and widespread 
in Red China, and Mao is not the only one 
who is willing to see his name used, in what- 
ever way may be helpful, to prevent this loss. 
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CHINA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Continued from page 167) 


South Vietnam, Australia and New Zealand 
are concerned for their safety and that of 
Malaysia and Singapore. On June 21, 1969, 
at a five-nation conference (Australia, Ma- 
laysia, New Zealand, Singapore and the 
United Kingdom) held in Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, to discuss the joint defense of Malaysia 
and Singapore, Australian Prime Minister 
John G. Gorton said that “we feel that the 
real threat to peace is in Asia. Even in Wash- 
ington, our diplomatic effort is concerned 
mainly with Asia.” He also indicated that if 
the five nations found their military resources 
insufficient, they would look to “others” for 
help. 

Along the same line, another cooperative 
effort was made in 1966 by nine Asian 
and Pacific nations, known as the Asian- 
Pacific Council (ASPAC). The nations in 
this group are Australia, Japan, Malaysia, 
Nationalist China, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, South Korea, South Vietnam and 
Thailand. A meeting was called in Japan in 
June, 1969, to exchange information and 
discuss economic, social and technical plan- 
ning. Because the present Japanese consti- 
tution does not permit Japan to have an 
army, navy or air force, and because Malay- 
sia fears to offend Communist China openly, 
these two nations were reluctant to be in- 
volved in an anti-Communist China project. 
The Philippines were also unwilling to antago- 
nize Communist China. South Korea, Na- 
tionalist China, South Vietnam and Thai- 
land were eager to introduce a concrete plan 
against Communist China, but they were 
unable to advance their proposals. Thus, 
the decisions of ASPAC were primarily con- 
cerned with financial, social and technical 
planning and cooperation. 

President Nixon’s visit to the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Thailand, India and Pakistan, and 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers’ visit 
to Nationalist China, Japan, South Korea, 
Australia and New Zealand in July and 
early August, 1969, were strong indications 
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that the United States is still very much 
concerned about the Communist Chinese 
threat in East Asia and the Pacific. This 
huge land region with its enormous popula- 
tion of almost two billion and its abundant 
strategic and raw materials is one of the 
world’s potential tinder boxes. 





CURRENT DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 176) 


forms. After the party branch examines and ex- 
tensively hears the views of the masses both inside 
and outside the party, the application must be 
passed by a general meeting of the party branch 
and then approved by the next higher party com- 
mittee. 
eee 
Organizational Structure of the Party 


Article 5 


The organizational principle of the party is 
democratic centralism. 

Leading organs of the party at all levels shall be 
produced through democratic consultation and 
election. 

The whole party shall observe unified discipline: 
individuals shall obey the organization; the mi- 
nority shall obey the majority; the lower levels shall 
obey the higher levels; and the whole party shall 
obey the center. 

Leading organs of the party at all levels shall 
make work reports at specified intervals to party 
congresses or general meetings of members, regu- 
larly hear the views of the masses both inside and 
outside the party, and accept their supervision. A 
party member has the right to criticize and make 
suggestions to a party organization and leading 
persons at all levels. 

eee 


Article 6 


The highest leading organ of the party is the 
National Congress and the Central Committee it 
produces. Local, military and department-leading 
organs of the party are the party congresses or 
general meetings of mémbers of the corresponding 
levels and the party committees they produce. 

eee 


Central Organization of Party 
Article 8 


Under normal circumstances, the Nationa] Con- 
gress of the party shall be held once every five 
years. 

Under special circumstances, it may be held 
ahead of schedule or postponed. 

eee 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 175) 


give a fresh outlook to those operating the 
system.” Another article, entitled “Sources 
and Methodological Problems in the Study 
of Contemporary China,” recounts in de- 
tail the nature of contemporary Chinese 
‘research materials available to the public 
at large. Not the least of the vast array 
of available data can be derived from bio- 
graphical studies, Chinese wall posters and 
newspapers, chronologies and other rich 
yet secondary sources of information. This 
is an unusual book of great value to stu- 
dents of Chinese life. 
René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK. By RoBERT Payne. 
(New York: Weybright and Talley, 1969. 
138 pages, chronology, bibliography and 
index, $10.00.) 


MAO TSE-TUNG, By Roserr Payne. 
(New York: Weybright and Talley, 1969. 
343 pages, chronological table, ae a 
and index, $10.00.) 


Two wide-ranging popular accounts of 
Chinese leaders are available in the Payne 
books. Much of the information that is 
discussed in the biographies of Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung is easily 
available elsewhere, but the narrative is 
well handled and the reader’s interest in 
the subject matter is unlikely to flag. The 
reader is given a detailed summary of the 
famous Sian incident which marked the 
turning point in modern Nationalist 
China’s history, and he is not spared a gen- 
eral discussion of Chiang’s fall from grace 
on the Chinese mainland. One of the 
more intriguing chapters in Chiang Kai- 
shek notes at some length the Generalissi- 
mo’s xenophobia and disdain for the West 
which supported him during the greater 
part of his public career. 
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The companion biography on Mao Tse- 
tung similarly paints his life story in very 
broad brush strokes. The author, having 
had some dealings with Mao, includes in 
his exposition comments which often set 
the tone for a specific chapter. Thus he 
notes, infer alia, that “Mao began speaking 
in a surprisingly low voice, smiling at Chu 
Teh whose harsher voice growled in reply.” 
For those who like readable books, based 
on personal and general information culmi- 
nating in instant history, these books are to 
be recommended. 

R.P. 


ASIAN FRONTIERS: STUDIES IN A 


CONTINUING PROBLEM. By Ara- 
sTaiR Lams. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1968. 229 pages, index and bib- 
liography, $5.00.) 


Many of the independent countries of 
Asia have come into existence as a result 
of policy decisions by former colonial gov- 
ernments. In the process of decolonializa- 
tion, the old imperial boundaries have usu- 
ally been accepted by the independent 
Asian states. Alastair Lamb, currently at 
the University of Leeds, has critically ap- 
praised a series of the regional boundary 
problems that resulted and has traced the 
historical reasons for the delineation of par- 
ticular Asian frontiers. 

One of his most interesting chapters, on 
“Russia, China, and Mongolia,” surveys 


- the background of the very lengthy Sino- 


Russian border and its impact on current 
Sino-Chinese relationships. The Chinese 
have often made much of the fact that the 


~ Russian boundary, in its present form, is 


the product of forced treaties. It is in the 
area of Sinkiang and Manchuria that a 
major dispute between the two countries 
may well be simmering. The author has 
much to say on this subject; his views are 
buttressed with many relevant maps. 


R.P. 
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CHINA’S MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 


(Continued from page 149) 


Taiwan and the freeing of China from the 
imposing problems posed for her by tacit 
United States-Soviet cooperation (the “holy 
alliance”). 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


How effective are China’s military capa- 
bilities in the face of these problems? As 
we have seen, China has the capability to 
defend her frontiers against small-scale at- 
tacks, and presumably she calculates that a 
major war against her is too hazardous an 
operation for either the Americans or the 
Russians. 

The Chinese may very well be aiming 
at the neutralization of their weak neighbors 
as a long-term solution. This will depend 
on international political factors as well as 
on the internal political situations in the 
countries in question. China has some lever- 
age on both sets of factors. In this connec- 
tion, China’s ability to support indigenous 
insurgency forces is well known. The effec- 
tiveness of such operations, however, depends 
ultimately upon the indigenous situation in 
the countries concerned and cannot be con- 
trolled or manipulated at will by the Chinese. 

China’s present military capability has no 
immediate bearing on the Taiwan issue. Nor 
does it solve the problems that arise out of 
the United States-U.S.S.R. “holy alliance.” 


THE LONG RUN 


In the long run, the acquisition of a 
credible second-strike nuclear capability 
seems necessary if China is to solve her major 
defense problems. But China will first have 
to survive the decade of the 1970's despite 
her increased attractiveness (and hence vul- 
nerability) to a preemptive strike because of 
her deployment of a first-strike capability and 
despite an inevitable change of leadership. 
Should this produce a major crisis in China, 
the strategic and political consequences for 
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Kast Asia would be incalculable. At one 
extreme, China might decline as a major 
power in the area; at the other extreme, a 
militarist government in Peking might patch 
up China’s quarrels with the Soviet Union. 
It is, however, possible that Lin Piao will 
succeed Mao without a major crisis. 

Whatever the outcome of the coming 
change of leadership, analysis suggests that 
China’s military posture in her third decade 
as a Communist power will continue to be 
defensive and that her military capability 
will continue to be inadequate for the attain- 
ment of her minimal foreign policy goals. 
But if the coming change of leadership. is 
relatively untroubled, at the end. of the 
decade the Chinese will be in a position -to 
claim strategic invulnerability. 


A 








TWENTY YEARS OF SINO- 
SOVIET RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 155) 


tionary warfare once propagated by Moscow. 
But the strategy for conquest in the Afro- 
Asian world conceived by Lenin and sup- 
ported by Stalin was not meant to serve as 
the strategy for Communist rule after con- 
quest. Thus Maoism is unacceptable both in 
theory and practice within the structure of 
Marxism-Leninism as known in the Soviet- 
dominated world. 

A revival of the Marxian concept of the 
“Asiatic mode of production” as the cause of 
Mao’s “petit bourgeois fanaticism” was ad- 
vanced by the Soviets. The new Chinese 
Communist party constitution? accepted at 
the Ninth Party Congress in Peking in April, 
1959 (which replaced the Marxist-Leninist 
party with the cult of Mao and proclaimed 
Lin Piao as Mao’s heir and successor) was, 
in Soviet eyes, no longer representative of 
communism. Rather it indicated a new 
“monarchical” order which no Communist 
could tolerate. 





1 For excerpts from this text see pp. 176 ff. of 
this issue. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of July, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament 
(See also United Kingdom) 


July 29—After long negotiation, the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. agree to admit 6 more coun- 
tries to the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence, raising the membership to 26. The 
original membership was 18, but France has 
never attended the meetings. Japan and 
Mongolia joined in May, 1969. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Intl, United Nations; U.S.S.R.) 

July 2—Israeli defense officials announce the 
shooting down of 4 MIG-21 planes of the 
U.A.R. air force. 

July 4Israel Galili, Israeli Information 
Minister, declares that the Gaza Strip will 
remain a part of Israel. 

July 5—Arab saboteurs destroy 2 towers 
carrying electric power lines to Israeli 
settlements in the Negev. 

July 8—Israeli planes shoot down 7 Syrian 
MIG-21 fighter-bombers near the Syrian- 
Israeli border. 

U.A.R. troops cross the Suez Canal and 
attack Israeli troops. 

July 10—Another crossing of the Suez Canal 
by U.A.R. troops is reported by Cairo. 
Some 40 Israeli troops are reported killed 
or wounded. 

July 20—-A 4-hour battle rages along the 
Suez Canal. Israeli jets attack U.A.R. 
ground installations for the first time since 
the 1967 war. 

July 24—The heaviest fighting since the end 
of the 1967 war rages along the Suez Canal. 
Jet planes and artillery fire are involved. 

July 27—Jet aircraft belonging to the U.A.R. 
attack Israeli positions across the Suez 
Canal. . 

July 31—In her first offensive ‘maneuver 
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against Israel since the June, 1967, war, 
Syria sends jets and uses heavy artillery 
to attack the main Israeli post on Mount 
Herman and on the Israeli-Lebanese 
border. 


Organization of American States 
(Q.A.S.) 


July 1—Guatemalan Foreign Minister Al- 
berto Fuentes Mohr reports progress in 
the efforts of Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua to mediate a dispute between 
El Salvador and Honduras touched off by 
riots late in June following a football 
championship playoff. 

July 4—An emergency meeting of the Perma- 
nent Council of the O.A.S. is held in Wash- 
ington to discuss charges of aggression by 
Honduras and El Salvador. 

July 17—Fighting flares again along the El 
Salvador-Honduras border after peace mis- 
sions to the two Central American coun- 
tries have obtained cease-fire agreements. 

July 18—El Salvador accepts a peace plan 
drafted by the O.A.S. to end her unde- 
clared war with Honduras. 

July 19—In complaints to the O.A.S., both 
El Salvador and Honduras charge cease- 
fire violations. 

July 22—El Salvador asks the O.A.S. to set 
up a war-crimes court to try Honduran 
officials for genocide as one of five condi- 
tions for withdrawing her troops from 
areas they occupied in Honduras during 
the six-day border war. 

July 23—An emergency meeting is called by 
the foreign ministers of the O.A.S. to deal 
with the refusal of El Salvador to with- 
draw her troops from Honduras. 

July 27—The foreign ministers of Colombia, 
Peru and Paraguay are appointed media- 
tors to negotiate with El Salvador on pro- 
cedures for the withdrawal of troops and 
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on guarantees of protection for Salvador- 
eans living in Honduras. 

July 29—E] Salvador informs the O.A.S. that 
she will pull her troops out of Honduras. 


Space Exploration 
‘(See also U.S.S.R.) 


July 16—Three U.S. astronauts in the Apollo 
11 are launched toward the moon; around 
the world millions of viewers watch the 
event on television. 

July 20—Astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and 
Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., land on the moon; 
the first human footsteps on the moon are 
televised for millions of viewers. 

British astronomers report that the Soviet 
spacecraft, Luna 15, has made a hard 
landing on the moon. 

July 24—The Apollo 11 returns to earth and 
lands in the Pacific; the astronauts, in 
quarantine to avoid possible earth con- 
tamination from the moon, are greeted by 
U.S. President Richard Nixon through a 
glass window. 

July 29—The U.S. spacecraft Mariner 6 
begins to take and relay to earth 50 pictures 
of Mars starting at a distance of 770,000 
miles; this is a closer range than ever 
before attempted. Mariner 7 is scheduled 
to make a similar approach to Mars August 
5; 

July 30—Mariner 6 relays pictures of Mars at 
a range of 2,000 miles from Mars. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


July 2—Acting on the recommendations of an 
international commission studying the use 
of chemical and biological warfare, Secre- 
tary General U Thant calls on all govern- 
ments to halt the development and produc- 
tion of such weapons and to destroy their 
present stockpiles. 

July 7—The resumption of open warfare 
along the Suez Canal is announced by Sec- 
retary General Thant. 

July 27—A Swedish member of the U.N. 
truce observation team is killed at Port 
Taufiq, in Egypt, by an Israeli shell. 
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Wer in Vietnam 

July 1—South Vietnamese soldiers open the 
road to Benhet, which has been under 
seige for two months. North Vietnamese 
troops have been pulled back from the 
area. 

July 2—U.S, military officials report that 
North Vietnam has pulled 3 regiments 
back across the border of the demilitarized 
zone into North Vietnam. 

July 4—A reduction of enemy-initiated fight- 
ing continues for the 13th day. 

July 7—The first U.S. troops to be withdrawn 
from Vietnam under U.S. President Rich- 
ard Nixon’s orders leave Vietnam. 814 
soldiers are flown to Tacoma, Washington. 

July 11—In a nationally televised speech, 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu urges the Vietcong to participate in 
free elections to be supervised by a Joint 
electoral commission supervised by an in- 
ternational body. 

The “provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment” established last month by the Viet- 
cong derides President Thieu’s election pro- 
posal as trickery. 

July 13—The North Vietnamese newspaper 
Nhan Dan calls the Thieu proposal 
“stupid.” 

July 15—In a speech in Vietnam, South 
Vietnamese Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky says South Vietnam should walk out 
of the Paris peace talks if the Vietcong con- 
tinues to refuse to support the elections 
proposed by President Thieu. 

July 20—The lull in general combat con- 
tinues into. the fifth week. . 

North Vietnam’s President Ho Chi Minh 
says that no free elections can be held in 
South Vietnam as long as U.S. troops are 
in the country. 


ARGENTINA 
July 11—Members of the Society for the 
Defense of Tradition, Family and Property 
stage a street demonstration calling for a 
purge of leftist subversives in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The demonstration has 
the tacit approval of the government be- 
cause all public demonstrations are banned 


under Argentina’s current state of siege. 

July 31—In the city of Cordoba, armed rebels 
seize a radio station and broadcast a de- 
mand for the resignation of President Juan 
Carlos Ongania. 


BRAZIL 


July 1—The National Security Council an- 

nounces that 75 persons, including govern- 
. ment and military officials, have been de- 
prived of their political rights for 10 years. 

July 11—Brazil’s two political parties com- 
plete the first step in reorganizing their 
party structure. Leaders of the National 
Renovating Alliance (which supports the 
government of President Artur da Costa e 
Silva) and of the opposition Brazilian 
Democratic Movement say they are con- 
fident they have met government require- 
ments for a nation-wide party structure. 
The parties are replacing the three major 
and 10 minor parties abolished by presi- 
dential decree. 

July 13—Premier Marcello Caetano of Por- 
tugal completes a 5-day state visit to 
Brazil. A joint communiqué indicates that 
the two countries have agreed to increase 
commercial and cultural interchanges. 

July 26—Security officials arrest 29. persons 
accused of bank holdups and embezzle- 
ments to secure money to support anti- 
government activities. 


CAMBODIA 


July 31—Prince Norodom Sihanouk resigns 
as chief of state, transferring his duties to 
a special council; he remains president of 


the Sanghum party. 


CANADA 


July 7—A bill sponsored by the federal gov- 
ernment to make French equal with En- 
glish as an official language in all federal 
offices passes the House of Commons by an 
overwhelming voice vote. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


July 5—Reports from Hong Kong indicate 
that official spokesmen for the Commiunist 
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government are warning the people of the 
imminence of World War III. 

July 9—Defense Minister Lin Piao denounces 
Soviet Russia for the verbal attacks against 
China in the conference of 75 Communist 
parties held in Moscow last month. 

Vice Premier Li Hsien-nien urges the 
provisional revolutionary government 
(Vietcong) of South Vietnam to continue 
the fight against the United States im- 
perialists. 

July 13—The Chinese delegation to the 
Soviet-Chinese border peace talks has re- 
versed its refusal to continue negotiations. 
Shipping regulations on the border rivers 
will be the main topic of discussion. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Nationalist) 


July 1—Reports reaching The New York 
Times from Taiwan describe increasing 
government pressure against students and 
journalists. It is reported that no more 
Chinese students will be permitted to go to 
Japan to study; that returning students 
have been arrested and imprisoned; and 
that newspaper editor Kuo Yi-tung has 
been held in prison incommunicado for 
the past six months awaiting sentencing 
for printing a Popeye cartoon that the gov- 
ernment interprets as a satire on General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

July 3—The Nationalist government publi- 
cizes a raid by “guerrilla” forces on a main- 
land Chinese naval base. 

July 26—The 600,000-man army is to be 
modernized and streamlined into a mobile 
strike force, according to Major General 
R. G. Ciccolella, chief of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group. 


CUBA 


July 13—Marc Sone, associate publisher of 
Ramparts (a U.S. periodical), says he has 
received a note from Eldridge Cleaver and 
that the black militant leader has left 
Cuba. 

July 14—Premier Fidel Castro, in a speech 
marking the beginning of the sugar harvest, 
formally ‘pledges full support for “any true 
revolution” in Latin America. 
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July 22—Castro and other Cuban officials 
visit Soviet. ships in Havana harbor. 

July 27—A one-week visit by a Soviet naval 
fleet ends; the ships leave Havana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


July 25—The Metal Workers Union issues an 
open letter to its membership urging avoid- 
ance of provocative acts against the govern- 
ment on the anniversary of the Soviet-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


July 2—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller arrives in Santo Domingo. 

July 3—Following Rockefellers departure, 
government authorities announce that 3 
persons were killed and 3 were wounded 
in incidents during the Rockefeller visit. 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy, July 6.) 


EIRE 


July 2—Newly reelected Prime Minister John 
Lynch names a new cabinet and appoints 
a Protestant as his Deputy Prime Minister, 
the highest post ever achieved by a non- 
Catholic in Eire. 


FRANCE 


July 4—The Ministry of Economics and 
Finance announces a 1968 loss of gold and 
currency reserves amounting to $3.2 billion. 

July 8—After a week of debate among gov- 
ernment officials, agreement is reached to 
build 3 more Concorde supersonic aircraft. 
Tests of the prototypes at supersonic speeds 
are scheduled for the French model this 
fall and for the British model next spring. 

July 10—In his first news conference since 
assuming the presidency, Georges Pompi- 
dou says that the embargo on the sale of 
50 Mirage fighter-bombers paid for by 
Israel will be maintained. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


July 1—Gustav Heinemann is sworn in as the 
new President of the republic. He is the 
first Social Democrat to win the office. 

July 31—The government reveals that the 
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U.S. is storing poison gas in West Germany. 
(See also U.S., Miltary.) 


GREECE 

July 3—A prominent judge and 3 lawyers 
who resisted the military government’s 
attacks on the Council of State (the coun- 
try’s highest court) are arrested and ban- 
ished to remote mountain villages. 

July 4—The military government publishes 
a law legitimizing its suspension of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Council of ‘State. 
The Council was established in 1935 to 
protect citizens from arbitrary acts of the 
government. E 

July 9—The last president of the now 
abolished Parliament, Demetrius Papas- 
pyrou, issues a strong denunciation of the 
military government for its purging of a 
senior judge from the Council of State. 


GUYANA 


July 2—Police break up a demonstration pro- 
testing the visit of New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. 

July 4—Rockefeller arrives and is greeted by 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham. 

July 5—Prime Minister Burnham tells Rocke- 
feller’s mission that Guyana’s development 
is hampered by the threat of invasion from 
Venezuela. 


HAIT! 


July 2—Thousands of people cheer New 
York Governor Rockefeller on his arrival 
in Haiti. President François Duvalier, who 
has been ill, meets with him for 75 minutes. 


HONDYRAS 
(See also Intl, O.A.S.) 

July 25—The Honduran government an- 
nounces that it will discuss only the with- 
drawal of Salvadorean forces from Hon- 
duran soil. El Salvador has asked for 
guarantees of safety for the Salvadoreans 
living in Honduras. 


INDIA 
(See also Pakistan) 
July 4—Federal rule is imposed on the state 


of Bihar when the coalition government 
proves unable to produce a stable majority. 

July 12—Overcoming opposition from con- 
servative members of her Congress party 
leadership, Prime: Minister Indira Gandhi 
obtains approval of a bill promoting eco- 
nomic reforms, including the control of 
large banks and increased control over 
imports. l 

July 13—A spokesman for the Defense 
Ministry charges that on July 10 Chinese 
troops fired on an Indian army patrol at 
a Himalayan border. 

Sanjiva Reddy, speaker of the lower 
house of Parliament, and a foe of Prime 
Minister Gandhi in the Congress party, is 
named as the party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent. 

July 16—Deputy Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai has been relieved of his portfolio as 
Minister of Finance by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi in her continuing struggle 
against the conservatives in the Congress 
party. Desai resigns his deputy premier- 
ship in anger. 

July 19—The country’s 14 largest banks are 
nationalized by the central government. 
July 31—A rioting mob rampages through 
the West Bengal legislative assembly in 
Calcutta, after the killing of a policeman. 


ESRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


ITALY 

Joly 5—A split in the Socialist party causes 
the resignation of four cabinet ministers 
and the consequent dissolution of the 
cabinet. 

July 13—President Giuseppe Saragat asks 
-Mariano Rumor to form a new government 
from the same coalition parties that ruled 
until the cabinet’s resignation 8 days ago. 
Rumor, who was Premier of the old cabi- 
net and who has been heading a caretaker 
government, agrees to try to form a new 
government. 


JAMAICA 
July 3—New York Governor Rockefeller 
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arrives in Kingston and meets with Prime 
Minister Hugh Shearer. 


JAPAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


KENYA 


July 5—An unidentified gunman kills Eco- 
monics Minister Tom Mboya on a street 
in Nairobi. The 36-year-old leader had 
just returned from an economic commis- 
sion meeting in Ethiopia. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


July 25—The governing party, the Demo- 
cratic Republicans, begin drafting a con- 
stitutional revision which will permit Presi- 
dent Chung Hee Park to seek a third 
term. 

Park says he will resign if the proposed 
amendment is rejected by the voters. 


MALAYSIA 


July 5—Rioting between Chinese and Ma- 
lays, which broke out again yesterday, is 
reported to have taken 7 lives, raising the 
death toll to 202 since May 13. The gov- 
ernment has asked security forces to act to 
prevent further outbreaks. 


NIGERIA 


July 1—The halt in relief flights to Biafra 
ordered by the federal government of 
Nigeria 3 weeks ago is denounced by the 
newly appointed president of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, Marcel Naville. The 
government’s announcement yesterday that 
it would take over the relief work is called 
a deliberate insult to the impartial humani- 
tarian work of the Red Cross. 

July 6—The Red Cross and the Nigerian 
government agree on terms for the re- 
sumption of food and medical shipments to 
Biafra. 

July 9—A Biafran spokesman says Biafra 
will not accept daytime relief flights and 
inspection of shipments by the Nigerian 
government. He claims that Nigeria is 
not interested in relief but in genocide. 
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PAKISTAN 


July 4—Settlement of a long-standing border 
dispute between India and Pakistan over 
the marshy plains of the Rann of Cutch is 
announced. 

July 12—A foreign office spokesman says that 
a plea by India to normalize trade and 
transport between Pakistan and India has 
been rejected. 

July 28—Martial Jaw is relaxed by President 
A. M. Yahya Khan to permit greater po- 
litical activity in preparation for national 
elections. 


PANAMA 


July 7—The state-supported University of 
Panama is reopened. It has been closed 
by the government since December, 1968, 
due to student unrest. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


July 10—The Supreme Court finds an editor 
and 2 reporters guilty of having published 
stories on brutal conditions in South 
African prisons. 

July 11—A $280 fine and suspended sen- 
tences are given three newsmen convicted 

_ yesterday of violating the Prisons Act. 

July 12—Laurence Gandar, the editor who 
was fined yesterday by the Supreme Court, 
publishes an editorial defending the free- 
dom of the press. A rival newspaper calls 
for an investigation of prison conditions. 


SPAIN 


July 22—Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
proclaims Prince Juan Carlos of Bourbon 
as his heir. The prince will be chief of 
the Spanish state and king on the death or 
incapacitation of Franco. 


SYRIA 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


TURKEY 


July 3—Turkey and the U.S. sign a new 
joint defense agreement stressing Turkey’s 
absolute sovereignty over U.S. military 
installations. 
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U.S.S.R. 
(See also Intl, Space Exploration; China) 


July 4—Continued aid to Arab countries is 
pledged by President Nikolai Podgorny. 
July 7—Tass, the official news agency, an- 
nounces that 7 Soviet warships will visit 

Cuba. 

July 8—Charges of aggression are exchanged 
by Soviet and Chinese spokesmen follow- 
ing a new clash between troops at the 
Amur River frontier. 

July 10—A call for friendly relations between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and a warning 
against Chinese violence are issued by 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 

July 13—Tass reports that the Chinese have 
broken off border talks with the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. launches an unmanned 
craft to the moon 3 days before the U.S. 
Apollo 11 mission. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 


July 1—Queen Elizabeth II invests her elder 
son, Charles, as Prince of Wales, at a 
traditional ceremony at Caernavon Castle 
in Wales. . 

July 10—The Disarmament Conference 
meeting in Geneva receives a British draft 
convention which would ban development, 
production or use of chemical and bjo- 
logical weapons, and would require de- 
struction of those now in hand. 


British Territories 


Bermuda 

July 11—D. Colin Selly, spokesman for the 
government in Bermuda, says all is quiet 
as the first regional black power conference 
opens its 4-day session. He says there has 
been no change in the placement of the . 
106 British marines and a helicopter 
squadron brought in to bolster Bermuda’s 
police. 


UNITED STATES 
Agriculture 
July 9—The Agriculture Department says 


that it has suspended the use of DDT and 
similar pesticides in its programs’ pending 
a 30-day review, because of charges that 
these pesticides are dangerous to man and 
his environment. 


Civil Rights 

(See also Politics) 

July 1—The Chicago Housing Authority is 
ordered by a federal district court judge 
to integrate public housing projects by 
dispersing them in white neighborhoods 
‘and assigning a large pee of 
Negroes to them. 

July 3—An administration policy statement 
declares that Southern school districts will 
be held to the September, 1969, desegre- 
gation deadline except for those with 
“bona fide educational and administrative 
problems.” This is a modification of the 
Johnson administration’s mandatory date 
for desegregation. 

The wife of Stokely Carmichael, former 

civil rights leader, tells reporters that her 
husband has resigned as prime minister 
and as a member of the Black Panther 
party. 
July 7—Attorney General John Mitchell an- 
nounces that the government has filed 2 
desegregation suits—one in Illinois and 
one in South Carolina—and has cut off 
financial aid to 3 Southern school districts. 
July 22—The Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (S.N.C.C.) an- 
nounces that H. Rap Brown has been 
renamed as chairman; the word “non- 
violent” has been dropped from its title, 
and the organization will now be known 
as the Student National Coordinating 
Committee. 

After a night of Negro rioting triggered 
by an interracial neighborhood fight, police 
and National Guard units remain on duty 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Governor Raymond P. 
Shafer orders the National Guard to York, 
as racial violence continues. 

July 23—In Chicago, the Board of Educa- 
tion announces a plan to end faculty segre- 
gation in. the public schools; it received 
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a warning on July 9 from the federal 
Department of Justice. 

A federal court judge rules that Hous- 
ton, Texas, can maintain a freedom-of- 
choice desegregation plan in the 1969- 
1970 academic year but must change its 
districts by September, 1970. 

July 24—All National Guardsmen leave 
Columbus, Ohio, after racial violence sub- 
sides. 


Economy 

July 30—A price rise averaging 4.8 per cent 
effective August 6 is announced by U.S. 
Steel. Other steel companies are expected 
to announce similar increases. 

A new offering of U.S. Treasury notes 

carries an interest rate of 7.82 per cent, 
the highest since 1859. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Republic of China; U.S.S.R.) 


July 3—In a 1-sentence communiqué, the 
Department of State reveals that the ban 
on credit sales of arms to Peru and Ecua- 
dor is being lifted. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
disbands the department’s Policy Planning 
Council and establishes a new “planning 
and coordination staff’ of some 12 to 20 
foreign policy specialists. ‘The staff will 
be headed by career officer William I. 
Cargo. 

The State Department reveals that it 
has asked the Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment on Taiwan about a reported Na- 
tionalist Chinese paramilitary force at- 
tack against mainland China yesterday. 

July 6—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller returns to New York after his 4th 
and last fact-finding trip to Latin America 
for President Richard Nixon. 

July 9—Diplomatic sources cited by The 
New York Times disclose that the U.S. is 
considering shipping 100 new Patton tanks 
to Turkey and approving Turkey’s release 
to Pakistan of 100 old tanks received by 
Turkey through the U.S. military aid 
program. 

July 10—The Department of State confirms 
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that the U.S. signed a secret defense pact 
with Thailand in 1965; it is described as 
a “military contingency plan” within the 
framework of previous U.S. commitments 
to Thailand. 

July 14—The Department of Commerce re- 
leases a report showing that the U.S. had 
a surplus of a little over $18.2 million in 
trade with East European nations in 1968; 
the proportion of U.S. trade with Com- 
munist countries remained 0.6 per cent, 
the same figure as 1967. 

July 17—The Congressional Record reports 
an exchange of notes between the State 
Department and Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee J. William 
Fulbright (D., Ark.); the State Depart- 
ment has informed the Senator that it has 
established new rules allowing aliens who 
have been barred from the U.S. for 
political reasons to pass through the U.S. 
en route to other countries. 

July 21—The State Department announces 
that after a 19-year-old trade and travel 
ban, scholars, students, scientists, doctors 
and newsmen will be allowed to travel to 
mainland China. Citizens traveling 

_ abroad will be allowed to bring home up 
to $100 in goods produced in Communist 
China. 

July 22—President Richard Nixon begins a 
12-day trip to Asia, Rumania and England. 

State Department officials say that the 
U.S. has accepted in principle a Soviet 
proposal for opening a Soviet consulate in 
San Francisco and a U.S. consulate in 
Leningrad. 

July 23—Officials in the State Department 
say there has been a delay in authorizing 
American travel in mainland China. 

July 25—In Manila, the President declares 
that the U.S. plans to redesign and reduce 
its military commitments in Asia. 

July 28—In Bangkok, President Nixon de- 
clares that the “U.S. will stand proudly 
with Thailand against those who might 
threaten it from abroad or within.” Thai- 
land is the President’s 3d stop in his 5- 
nation Asian tour: he has already visited 
the Philippines and Indonesia, and will 
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travel to India and Pakistan before visit- 
ing Rumania and Great Britain on his 
way back to Washington. 

July 30—President Nixon visits briefly in 
South Vietnam, conferring with South 
Vietnamese President. Nguyen Van Thieu 
and talking with U.S. troops. 

A reply to Japanese demands for return 
of the Ryukyu Islands, including Okinawa, 
is delivered by U.S. Secretary of State 
William Rogers. Japanese Foreign Minis- - 
try spokesmen term the reply “tough.” 

July 31—President Nixon confers in New 
Delhi with Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. 


Government 


July 2—The Internal Revenue Service de- 
clares that it is going to make a special 
audit of the income tax returns of some 
10,000 doctors who have received more 
than $25,000 yearly in Medicare and 
Medicaid payments. 

July 5—It is reported by The New York 
Times that the administration has urged 
a slowdown until mid-July in legislative 
consideration of a mine-safety ‘bill “to 
perfect forecasts of the burden of cost” 
to be imposed on the coal industry. 

July 9—In an economy move, President 
Nixon orders a reduction of 5,100 in the 
number of government civilian employees 
abroad, and the withdrawal of 14,900 
military men from overseas bases outside 
the war area. . 

July 10—The Wisconsin Assembly’s election 
committee votes 5 to 2 against a proposal 
for a constitutional convention in the 
United States; despite the committee’s 
failure to recommend the proposal, it goes 
to the floor of the Assembly for action. 
Thirty-three states—1 less than the re- 
quired 2/3 of the states—have passed 
resolutions asking Congress to convene a 
constitutional convention to permit an 
amendment to allow 1 house of a bi- 
cameral state legislature to be apportioned 
on a basis other than population. The 
resolutions are aimed at the l-man, 1-vote 
ruling of the Supreme Court. 


July 11—The administration asks Congress 
to pass a bill permitting the imprisonment 
of a suspect in a federal criminal case for 
up to 60 days without bail if a judge finds 
“substantial probability” that the defend- 
ant is guilty and if he determines after a 
hearing that the release of the suspect 
would constitute a danger to the com- 
munity. 

The U.S. court of appeals for the first 
circuit overturns the conviction of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and 3 others who were 
convicted of conspiring to counsel evasion 
of the draft in 1968. A new trial is 
ordered for the Reverend William Sloane 
Coffin, Jr., and Mitchell Goodman, be- 
cause of an “error” in submitting 10 special 
‘$uestions to the jury. 

July 14—The President urges a nation-wide 

` campaign against narcotics abuse and asks 
Congress for a bill to allow federal agents 
with warrants to enter residences unan- 
nounced; he requests heavier penalties for 
violations of federal drug laws. 

July 15—The Department of Justice reopens 
the case against Robert Baker, secretary 
to the Senate’s Democratic majority be- 
tween 1956 and 1963. Baker was con- 
victed in 1967 on criminal charges and is 
still appealing; the new suit is a civil 
action with a broader scope. 

July 17—At the request of Senator Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), the Senate hears 
secret data about the antiballistic missile 
issue in closed session. This is the 4th 
closed Senate session since World War II. 

July 18—The President urges a substantial 
increase in federal support for family 
planning assistance. 

July 19—The American Home Products 
Corporation of New York, a major phar- 
maceutical company, admits that it ordered 
an investigation of a Senate aide who had 
participated in drafting legislation that 
would regulate the drug industry. 

July 22—President Nixon orders the admin- 
istration to reduce expenditures by $3.5 
billion, because of the increase in un- 
controllable commitments in certain 
departments. 
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July 28—It is reported in Washington that 
the Treasury collected $2.2 billion more 
than had been estimated in personal in- 
come taxes in fiscal 1969; the fiscal 1969 
budget surplus totals $3.1 billion. 

The National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence recom- 
mends that in order to curb violence in 
America, the federal government and the 
states should confiscate 90 per cent of the 
24 million handguns ‘(pistols and revolv- 
ers) owned by private citizens. Federal 
minimum standards for restrictive state 
legislation are urged. 


Labor 


July 1—After settlement of the 14-week 
strike of Negro workers at the State 
Medical College Hospital in Charleston, 
South Carolina, workers begin to return 
to work. Charleston County Hospital 
workers who struck in sympathy find them- 
selves without jobs. 

Agreement is reached between the Inter- 
national Organization of Masters, Mates 
and Pilots and the Tanker Service Com- 
mittee to end the 16-day-old strike of deck 
officers against the operators of 65 Ameri- 
can-flag tankers. 

July 3—Ralph David Abernathy, leader of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, is released from jail; he was 
arrested on June 21 in Charleston on 
charges of inciting to riot as a result of his 
role in supporting striking hospital workers 
there. He expresses confidence that ac- 
cord on the remainder of the dispute is 
imminent. The County Hospital will take 
back only 37 of the 69 workers who left 
their jobs to support the striking Medical 
College Hospital workers. 

July 13—The strike of County Hospital 
workers in South Carolina continues. 

July 18—Settlement is reached in the 113- 
day strike at Charleston County Hospital. 
42 of the 65 workers will return to work 
on Tuesday; an effort will be made to 
employ the remainder within the next 
three months. 
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Military 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 

July 11—The Department of Defense reveals 
that open air tests of poison gases have 
been conducted at Dugway Proving 
Ground, Utah; Edgewood Arsenal, Mary- 
land; and Fort McLellan, Alabama. More 
tests are being planned. 

U.S. Navy reconnaissance planes fly over 
Soviet warships off the Florida coast; the 
ships are bound for Cuba, on what is 
described by the Soviet Union as a friendly 
visit. 

July 15—Under congressional pressure, the 
Army suspends open-air tests of nerve gases 
at the Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland. 

July 16—The Army suspends tests of poison 
gases in the open air at Fort McLellan, 
Alabama. 

July 18—The Wall Street Journal published 
today reports that 25 Americans were in- 
jured after an accidental discharge of 
nerve gas stored at a U.S. depot on 
Okinawa. The New York Times cites 
“knowledgeable sources” who say that 
artillery shells and bombs filled with lethal 
nerve gas have been stored at major U.S. 
military bases overseas for years; such 
poison gases are said to be stored in West 
Germany, on Okinawa, and possibly in 
South Korea. (See also West Germany.) 

July 19—Members of a panel to study opera- 
tions of the Department of Defense are 
named; companies doing business with the 
Department of Defense are heavily repre- 
sented on the panel, which is to study the 
Pentagon’s management, research, pro- 
curement and decision-making machinery. 

July 22—The Defense Department admits 
that the U.S. has shipped poison gas muni- 
tions to U.S. forces overseas; it announces 
that all such munitions will be removed 
from Okinawa. 


Politics 

July 24—Senator Eugene McCarthy (D., 
Minn.) states that he will not seek re- 
election to the Senate from Minnesota or 
from any other state on any ticket. 

July 25—After pleading guilty in a court 
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hearing on a charge of leaving the scene 
of a fatal automobile accident July 18, 
Massachusetts Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D.) appears on national television. 
He describes the accident in which his 
passenger was killed; terms his failure_to 
report the accident “indefensible” ; and asks 
his constituents to advise him on whether 
to resign his Senate seat. 

July 30—Kennedy announces that he will 
remain in the Senate and keep his post as 
assistant majority leader. He states that 
he hopes to be a candidate for reelection 
to the Senate in 1970 and, if reelected, 
will “serve out his entire six-year term.” 
The statement apparently indicates Ken- 
nedy’s decision not to seek a presidential 
nomination in 1972. 


Science and Space 
(See Intl, Space Exploration) 


VATICAN 


July 30—A first visit to Africa by a reigning 
Pope begins as Paul VI leaves for Uganda. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
OF (North) = 
‘(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 

July 4—The publisher of an English-language 
daily newspaper in Saigon is sentenced to 
a 5-year term in prison for “actions detri- 
mental to the national order.” This fol- 
lows the closing of 36 newspapers by the 
government in the past year. A U.S. study 
team report printed in the June 17, 1969, 
Congressional Record, lists many thou- 
sands of persons similarly arrested for 
urging a coalition government. 

July 21—In a speech to government pacifica- 
tion trainees, President Nguyen Van Thieu 
says that it will be at least two years before 
national elections can be set up to include 
the Vietcong. 
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In this issue, six authors discuss recent changes in the Soviet Union and its 
relations with the rest of the world. Our first author points out that in relations 
“with the United States, the Soviets have painted themselves into a corner... . 
Violent words and virulent propaganda notwithstanding, basic caution is likely ,. -~ © 


to prevail.” 
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By Kurr L. Lonpon 
Director, Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies, The George Washington University 


WO YEARS AGO, the Soviet Union cel- 

ebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 

Bolshevik Revolution which led to 
the establishment of the Soviet state. Most 
of the books and articles published in the 
West to observe this event—well before the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia—did not regard 
post-Khrushchevian policy changes as re- 
visionism in reverse. Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev had been removed when a new 
orthodoxy was instituted and important in- 
novations were eliminated, leading to what 
is now called neo-Stalinism. To be sure, no 
Stalinist reign of terror was established, but 
prior attempts at modernization were un- 
ceremoniously dumped and replaced with 
Stalinoid policies. 

It was, of course, impossible to turn back 
the clock all the way. So we now observe 
the dialectic of a Soviet communism which 
wants to maintain the old-time religion and at 
the same time tries to adjust itself to changes 
that cannot be ignored. This is an impos- 
sible task, and the regime of First Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, which has no surplus of 
genius, has found it impossible to cope with 
such contradictions. All it has been able to 
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do is to suppress Khrushchev’s quasi-Renais- 
sance with its forces of counter-reformation. 


KHRUSHCHEV, THE COMMUNIST 
PROTESTANT 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev was a 
tough and convinced Communist and proved 
it often enough. But he was no theoretician; 
his approach to the many problems of his 
party and his country was primarily prag- 
matic although he pretended to be a “crea- 
tive? Marxist-Leninist. Unwilling to carry 
the burden of Joseph Stalin’s heritage, he 
purposefully separated his own image from 
that of the dead dictator. The upheaval he 
set in motion at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(G.P.S.U.) must have appeared unavoidable 
to him if his intended modernization were 
to meet with any success. Perhaps if he had 
not been so unsystematic and so disorganized, 
the trend toward innovation might have suc- 
ceeded. 

Like the sorcerer’s apprentice, Khrushchev 
had a habit of setting in motion hastily de- 
vised policies with whose consequences he 
was overwhelmed. In a sense, he symbolized 
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the contradictory nature of Communist dialec- 
tics, and it is not surprising that such a man 
should have produced. contradictory policies. 
Many of his domestic measures tended to be 
benevolent without regard for their chances 
of success or failure; in world politics he was 
compulsive and convulsive and, in the Cuban 
missile affair, he actually went to the brink 
of nuclear war. He seemed to have adopted 
a policy of hit and run. He was a reformer 
at home but a dangerous man on the inter- 
national scene. 

Toward the end of Joseph Stalin’s regime, 
the C.P.S.U. had almost fallen into limbo. 
Khrushchev strove to restore it to a position 
of preeminence, but he did not succeed in 
modernizing a hide-bound organization suffi- 
ciently to cope with the requirements of con- 
temporary society. His 1962 party reform 
decreed the divisions of its machinery into 
two parts: one to keep track of industry, the 
other of agriculture. This system never 
worked and was abolished by his successors, 
as was Khrushchev’s attempt to prevent the 
party leadership from becoming over-aged 
and sterile: his new party statutes were 
scrapped. He became the champion of the 
long neglected consumer, partly to raise the 
standard of living of the Soviet people, but 
mainly because he felt that nuclear weaponry 
had rendered traditional armament semi- 
obsolete. Some capital earmarked for con- 
ventional arms production could be trans- 
ferred to consumer goods manufacturing, 
much to the discomfiture of the armed forces 
and orthodox party leaders. Khrushchev 
soon felt strong enough to permit some re- 
laxation of control over the arts and litera- 
ture; he allowed the publication of Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, because this work was an indict- 
ment of the Stalin era. But he failed to heal 
the chronic illnesses of Soviet agriculture, and 
his dream of overtaking the United States 
economy never came true. 

Khrushchev’s theses for the Twentieth 
C.P.S.U. Congress began a new era of inter- 
Communist relations which had its preview in 
1955 when he and Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin visited Belgrade to patch things up 
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with Yugoslav President Tito. Once Stalin 
had been debunked and the “different roads 
to socialism” had been cleared of obstacles, 
the chains shackling all Communist parties to 
Moscow were loosened or broken. It was 
only a matter of time before both ruling and 
nonruling parties would de-Stalinize. There- 
after, international Communist cohesion be- 
came voluntary; Khrushchev propagan- 
dized a vision of a broad “social common- 
wealth’—an organizational vessel still guided, 
of course, by a Soviet pilot. But there were 
exceptions. East Europe had to remain a 
sphere of Soviet dominance, and no state in 
that area could leave the Warsaw Pact. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict broke into the 
open in 1960 with a verbal attack against the 
C.P.S.U. by the Chinese party in its theoreti- 
cal journal Hungchi, The dispute had been 
simmering since the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress of the C.P.S.U., with whose tenets the 
regime of China’s Chairman Mao ‘T'se-tung 
did not agree at all. The rift impelled 
Khrushchev toward greater permissiveness in 
East Europe. The combined results of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second C.P.5.U. 
congresses further deepened the schism be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. At the same 
time, pluralism in the “socialist camp” be- 
came rampant. International communism, 
no longer a centrally directed “movement,” 
became a conglomeration of national com- 
munisms among which the Soviet brand re- 
tained a measure of predominance. 

Khrushchev’s policy toward the West and 
the Third World bespoke his fear of nuclear 
confrontation. But under the umbrella of 
“peaceful coexistence” he pursued, concur- 
rently, policies of exacerbation and allevia- 
tion. This type of dualism in foreign policy 
suited his character. Thus he created crises, 
such as those surrounding Berlin and the 
Cuban missiles, but was unwilling to pursue 
them to the point of no return. He was dar- 
ing as well as cautious, but his erratic gyra- 
tions did not suit the stodgy character of 
many of his colleagues or, presumably, of the 
armed forces. He did not achieve a Soviet 
solution to the German and Berlin issues and 
was defeated in his attempt to establish an 
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advanced Soviet missile base in Cuba. As 
the Sino-Soviet quarrel worsened, he lost 
much of the charisma of Kremlin leader- 
ship. Most of the time he seemed to im- 
provise; but m the Soviet hierarchy there is 
little room for improvisation. 


THE BREZHNEV COUNTER-REFORMATION 


Almost immediately after his sudden de- 
parture, the team of Leonid Brezhnev and 
Aleksei Kosygin methodically reversed most 
of Khrushchev’s policies and introduced new 
(or, more accurately, old) policies. Domestic 
measures and foreign demarches indicated a 
return to orthodoxy. The Kremlin’s new 
stance was symbolized by the restoration to 
honor of Stalin on the anniversary of V-E 
Day, 1965. Khrushchev’s party reorganiza- 
tion was annulled. The effort to rationalize 
the economy to create a balance between sup- 
ply and demand was virtually stopped, and 
heavy industry was once again assigned a ma- 
jor role in the 1966-1970 five year plan at 
the expense of the Soviet consumer. Greater 
diversification of armaments Jed to a rein- 
vigorated arms race. The diffident begin- 
nings of artistic liberalization were cut short 
as “deviating” writers were sent to labor 
camps, which increased in numbers. The 
Presidium was once again called the Polit- 
buro and the First Secretary of the Party be- 
came General Secretary, just as under Stalin. 
The Twenty-third C.P.S.U. Congress in 1966 
rubberstamped these policies. 

Peaceful coexistence, which under Khrush- 
chev had become a basic strategy, was given 
continuing lip service but was downgraded 
in practice. The struggle against “imperial- 
ism” received increasing emphasis. Khrush- 
chev’s concept of the “state of all the people,” 
implying that changed conditions no longer 
required a proletarian dictatorship, faded 
quietly into the background. The slogan 
“national democracy” took a back seat to doc- 
trinaire revolutionary Marxism. An ideo- 
logical campaign reached its climax with the 
decree of January, 1967, in which the per- 
manent conflict between the camps of so- 
cialism and imperialism was reiterated, Na- 
tional liberation movements received new 


attention from the leadership in the Kremlin. 

To fortify relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the East European satellites (this term, 
which some consider an anachronism, is used 
advisedly) Brezhnev, Kosygin, and Presidium 
President Nikolai Podgorny set out to re- 
establish closer supervision. There was a 
feverish concentration on personal diplomacy, 
similar to the tour de force of Communist 
persuasion-cum-threat which followed the 
Hungarian tragedy. At that time Khrush- 
chev’s envoys achieved a relative stability, 
sufficient to prevent a failure of the 1957 
Moscow Communist summit conference. 
Both Khrushchev and Brezhnev undoubtedly 
believed that East Europe must remain under 
the control of the U.S.S.R. But their meth- 
ods were different, and the present leadership 
is making sure that East European countries 
do not abuse the concept of polycentrism in 
the pursuit of “different roads to socialism.” 


BREZHNEV’S FOREIGN POLICY 


In a speech to the United Nations General 
Assembly, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko emphasized the “special”? impor- 
tance of Europe for the U.S.S.R. This is 
manifestly true. Apart from the East Euro- 
pean “socialist commonwealth,” the Soviets 
are primarily concerned with West Germany, 
Western military and economic alliances and, 
above all, West Europe’s close relations with 
the United States. At the center of Soviet 
attention has been the fear that the Federal 
Republic of Germany would acquire nuclear 
weapons, that the economic consequences of 
the Gommon Market and European prosper- 
ity would be detrimental] to the Soviet econ- 
omy, and that the strong United States influ- 
ence in West European affairs would lead to 
a weakening of Moscow’s strategic position. 
‘These apprehensions were eased to some de- 
gree by former French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s policies; they may well be sharpened 
if de Gaulle’s successor restores France to an 
active role in NATO and if the Gommon 
Market accepts Britain as a member. 

Not long before his dismissal, Khrushchev 
seemed inclined to take a more tolerant view 
of West Germany. Indeed, the possibility of 
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a visit to Bonn was explored by his son-in- 
law. But the idea was dropped immediately 
by Brezhnev. The fact that a European 
security pact remained high on the Kremlin’s 
agenda, with West Germany a central factor 
in such an agreement, did not prevent an 
escalation of Soviet hostility toward the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 
undoubtedly under pressure from East Ger- 
man leader Walter Ulbricht, one of Moscow’s 
most productive (and provocative) vassals. 
Furthermore, the new West German Ostpoli- 
tik which—like the “bridge building” policies 
of United States President Lyndon Johnson 
—clearly implied attempts at economic and 
cultural infiltration into the East European 
countries, was intolerable to the Soviet lead- 
ers. West Germany was surely an impor- 
tant consideration in the decision to occupy 
Czechoslovakia, 

Probably West Germany did not fully 
realize the futility of her new policies, and 
President Johnson’s advisers, eager for a dé- 
tente, may have disregarded the fact that 
“peaceful engagement” with the East would 
be regarded as contrary to Soviet Gommunist 
and national interests. Thus, negotiations 
for establishing West German diplomatic mis- 
sions in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bul- 
garia were opposed by Moscow, Poland and 
East Germany. Meanwhile, Berlin remained 
a particularly sore spot in East-West relations. 
The Soviet leaders, aware of the United 
States commitment, had no intention of pro- 
voking a nuclear war. Hence there remained 
a stalemate, and a Soviet-United States con- 
frontation in Europe became remote. At the 
same time, United States-U.S.S.R. relations 
remained stagnant. The document issued by 
the June, 1969, meeting in Moscow of 75 par- 
ties does not augur well for these relations.’ 
Whatever improvements have been attempted 
since 1965 either were of no lasting conse- 
quence (the Glassboro, New Jersey, meeting) 
or emerged as ad hoc discussions concerning 
specialized agreements which did not modify 
basic Soviet policies. 

Mikhail Suslov, a Soviet political leader, 


1 For excerpts from this document, see pp. 23+ ff. 
of this issue. 


Brezhnev was — 
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once explained that peaceful coexistence is a 
form of class struggle between socialism and 
capitalism. Dedication to coexistence Is re- 
asserted in the June, 1969, document but it is 
made clear that this dedication must be no 
bar to national liberation movements. Nor 
is peaceful coexistence applicable to relations 
between the oppressor and the oppressed or 
between colonizers and the victims of co- 
lonialism. The document defines the United 
States as the leading “imperialist” state 
“srowing more aggressive.” And the war in 
Vietnam, like the Korean war before it, pro- 
vided a tailor-made propaganda framework 
for an assault on the evils of imperialism. 

Concurrently, the Soviets have pressed 
their bid to negotiate a strategic arms control 
treaty. Soviet leadership evidently believes it 
can bargain from a position of strength, con- 
sidering the pressure of anti-war sentiments 
in the United States. An arms control treaty 
would enable the Soviet government to chan- 
nel more capital into the economy, which 
needs bolstering; and the Kremlin would 
reap propaganda capital from a demonstra- 
tion of peaceful intentions. There is no evi- 
dence that the current Soviet leadership is 
working for a genuine détente or for a basic 
overall improvement of relations with Wash- 
ington. 

Indeed, it is disturbing that a few minor 
agreements and the offer to negotiate a stra- 
tegic weapons treaty have been seen by many 
Western observers to indicate that the 
U.S.S.R. is no longer motivated by aggressive 
Marxism-Leninism. The Western belief in 
the erosion of Communist ideology helped to 
create this impression. Only the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968, 
jolted government and academic Sovietolo- 
gists into a more balanced and more realistic 
position. Perhaps as shocking as the invasion 
itself was its justification by the so-called 
Brezhnev Doctrine which decreed limited 
sovereignty for the East European subject 
states. It established re-satellization, under- 
scored the precariousness of the Rumanian 
position, and constituted a veiled threat to 
Yugoslavia, which is neither contiguous to 
Soviet territory nor subject to Soviet orders. 
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(Soviet control of Yugoslavia would endan- 
ger Southern Europe, the Mediterranean, and 
Western supply routes to Greece and Tur- 
key.) 

In the Middle East, the political vacuum 
left by the British and the enduring Arab- 
Israeli conflict has offered the Soviets a splen- 
did opportunity to extend their influence and 
presence in an area which was coveted even 
by the Tsars. It is now generally believed 
that the Kremlin was guilty of precipitating 
the June, 1967, war by feeding false informa- 
tion to the Egyptians and their allies. ‘Thus, 
the Arab defeat was also a defeat for Mos- 
cow, which felt constrained to reequip the 
Egyptian armed forces immediately. In a 
1966 Cairo meeting between U.A.R. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Kosygin and the Soviet 
fleet commander, Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, 
Soviet naval facilities are believed to have 
been discussed. From then on, Soviet naval 
power constantly increased in the Mediter- 
ranean, a development which may have be- 
gun after the abortive Suez campaign of 1956. 
In addition to the Soviet naval presence in 
the Mediterranean, Soviet vessels also ap- 
peared in the Persian Gulf and in the Indian 
Ocean. Soviet publications have made it 
clear that the Red Fleet is to become a global 
strategic force. 

While the Kremlin is interested in keeping 
the Middle East kettle boiling, the outbreak 
of a new Arab-Israeli war as a result of Arab 
guerrilla provocations is not considered ac- 
ceptable. In June, 1969, Pravda warned the 
Arab governments to pursue their goals by 
political rather than military means. There 
is no indication that the irrationality of the 
Arabs will be replaced with realism, and this 
may be the reason why Moscow joined the 
Western powers in a search for a peace-mak- 
ing formula. But although Brezhnev’s ortho- 
doxy and aggressiveness cannot conceal a 
basic caution, and although a new Arab- 
Israeli war would not be in the Soviet inter- 
est, a satisfactory formula is unlikely to be 
found. The Soviet desire to retain influence 
in the Arab world probably will preclude the 
development of a four-power proposal that 
would be acceptable to Israel. 


Apprehension lest Red China become a 
threat to Soviet security and to the future of 
world communism has played an increasing 
role in Moscow’s decision making ever since 
the early 1960’s. It may have impelled the 
Kremlin to show some conciliatory gestures to 
the United States. But although the recent 
border clashes have added fuel to the fire, the 
belligerent statements of the two opponents, 
especially China, are not necessarily indica- 
tive of impending large-scale hostilities. ‘Lhe 
Chinese Communist leaders, irrational as they 
appear to be in domestic endeavors, are in- 
telligent enough to recognize that such a war 
would endanger their system. Mao’s warn- 
ing to the Chinese people to be prepared for 
war is on the same level of credibility as was 
Stalin’s slogan of “capitalist encirclement.” 
In the U.S.S.R. war finds few advocates but 
there seems to be a growing uneasiness among 
the Soviet people lest a modern Genghis 
Khan ride again. 


THE DILEMMA OF DUALISM 


It must be difficult for the men in the 
Kremlin to formulate their dualistic policies 
—part national, part Communist—and_ to 
strive for “coexistence” without seeking gen- 
uine peace. Such a peace would dampen 
revolutionary strategy and end the interna- 
tional class struggle to which the present So- 
viet leaders are committed. 

In appraising the Soviet position in the 
world, it is essential to keep in mind that the 
U.S.S.R. is both a nation state and a Gom- 
munist-ruled society. During the past half 
century, these two elements have gradually 
blended into an amalgam. The question is 
whether Marxism-Leninism still plays a pre- 
dominant role or whether national self-inter- 
est outweighs ideology in Soviet decision mak- 
ing, The majority opinion in the West 
seems to be that ideology has eroded to the 
point where it is mainly a facade, providing 
the men in power with a motivational tool 
with which to maintain their position. ‘The 
arguments of many Western social scientists 
(especially of the behavioral and psycholog- 
ical schools) expose their own “ideological” 
suppositions about the Russian nature rather 
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than any close acquaintance with the nature 
of the Soviet leadership. 

Admittedly, there are signs of ideological 
fatigue in the U.S.S.R., especially among the 
intellectuals. But it would be a mistake to 
overestimate the impact of this fatigue on the 
ruling circles. ‘They control all the instru- 
ments of power; incipient rebellions can easily 
be put down. Generations of Soviet citizens 
have been reared under a system which was 
identifed with the motherland. ‘Thus the 
prevalent political climate has become as 
much a part of their thinking as the Judeo- 
Christian tradition is inherent in the per- 
sonality of Western man. ‘The political re- 
ligion, on which the government was based, 
has left an imprint on the people’s minds and 
habits, even if they have not memorized 
chapter and verse of their gospel. They live 
within the confines of their beliefs. They 
are no longer fanatics for after half a century 
it cannot be expected that revolutionary fa- 
naticism will endure. But revolutionary poli- 
cies will survive as long as the Soviet system 
exists. And diversification (polycentrism) 
does not necessarily write “finis” to the his- 
tory of Soviet communism. The Russian 
writer, Aleksandr Yesenin-Volpin, compares 
the ideology of the Soviet regime to the axle 
of a carriage: without it the carriage cannot 
move. One could add that even the most 
ruthless power wielders have to have some- 
thing to live by. They are, however, well 
aware that the official ideology is losing its 
power to inspire. All the more, their rule is 
dependent on their control of the vast coercive 
apparatus. 

The greatest danger to this system is neither 
outside aggression nor internal ideological 
laxity. Rather it is the failure of the leaders 
to adapt their system to modern develop- 
ments. For all his belief in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, Khrushchev must have sensed this prob- 
lem and tried to cope with it. His lack of 
success can be ascribed not only to his erratic 
behavior ‘but also to the dilemma of a man 
who realized that modernization would re- 
quire the overturn of basic political tenets. 
This he could not bring himself to try. 

The Brezhnev regime, sensing ‘the dangers 


of modernization to the Soviet state, turned 
to counter-reformation: it re-Stalinized. In 
this respect, there may have been some dis- 
agreements and personal frictions in the 
Politburo. But the alleged power struggle in 
the Kremlin most likely is based more on dis- 
agreements over tactics than on basic rivalry 
between so-called “conservative” and “liber- 
al” elements. ‘The evidence of such a con- 
servative-libera] conflict is elusive. On what 
grounds can we describe Brezhnev as the 
guardian of orthodoxy and Kosygin as guar- 
dian of the liberal? Have we any reason to 
believe that Kosygin is more “liberal” simply 
because his main interest seems to point to 
international economics and relations as op- 
posed to Brezhnev’s hard party line? Is it 
not possible that Kosygin, an economic tech- 
nologist, has assumed that role without being 
a “hberal’? Cannot the General Secretary 
of the C.P.8.U. be expected to speak. a lan- 
guage different from that of his colleagues 
who represent the U.S.S.R. outside its bor- 
ders? 

The Soviet approach to policy is dialectic. 
It is presumptuous to deduce from the be- 
havior of a man like Kosygin that he is less 
a Marxist-Leninist than Brezhnev. More- 
over, there are no “liberals” in the Politburo. 
Nor are there “liberals” in the party, only 
outside of it, mainly among the writers and 
scientists. Our information has never been 
sufficient to produce a sound estimate of dis- 
agreements within the Kremlin. Former 
United States Ambassador to Moscow Llewel- 
lyn Thompson, who had ample opportunity 
to study the leaders for many years, has cor- 
rectly warned against too much speculation 
on this issue. 

Many Western observers doubt that Brezh- 
nev’s position is secure and they predict his 
early downfall. This is possible, of course, 
for there is no job security in the Kremlin. 
But if he and his partisans were replaced by 
somewhat younger leaders, men like A. N. 
Shelepin, P. E. Shelest or P. N. Demichev, 
they would be even less inclined to modernize. 
Both age groups must face the fact that, as 
developments in technology lead to a greater 
sophistication of living, the revolution of ris- 
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ing expectations will be harder to suppress. 
This may turn out to be one of the thorniest 
problems confronting the men who rule Rus- 
sia in the 1970's. 

It 1s astonishing that these men remain so 
dogma-ridden. They do not seem to recog- 
nize how present political trends throughout 
the world could help them; they seem unable 
to readjust their doctrine, to adapt their 
goals to today’s realities and, above all, to 
abandon their anachronistic tactics of sub- 
version. ‘There is today a world-wide ten- 
dency towards the left. This “new” left 
finds itself at a crossroads: one way leads to 
democratic socialism, the other to commu- 
nism. Considering the legions of splinter 
groups, this is, of course, an oversimplifica- 
tion, but we probably can say that the major- 
ity of the left is not “new.” Rather, it is 
old-fashioned and not particularly interna- 
tionalist; it has had enough of revolutionary 
upheavals, has achieved most of its goals and 
resents dictatorial regimes just as it detests 
anarchy. Moscow has not understood that 
democratic socialism has the best chance to 
achieve what “the masses” want, namely, 
peace, egalitarianism, economic security and 
freedom of communication inside and outside 
their countries. Yet the Soviets persist in 
considering democratic socialists as mortal 
enemies, 

Lately there has been some evidence that 
this vestige of Leninism may be modified. 
But. can neo-Stalinism accomplish this with- 
out jeopardizing Leninism itself? One step 
further: dare the Kremlin introduce policies 
that will win the confidence of social demo- 
crats and other moderate elements left of 
center? Can it regenerate its own system 
without eventually destroying it? For, if 
pluralistic elements were introduced into So- 
viet society, that society would lose the totali- 
tarian character which guarantees the per- 
petuation of its ideology. The men who rule 
on the basis of this doctrine will not volun- 
tarily relinquish their vested interests. . This 
is why their economy suffers; its improvement 
is impossible without political liberalization. 

The Soviet rulers have at their disposal a 
tremendous military establishment and a per- 


vasive police apparatus in which the K.G.B., 
the secret police, plays a predominant role. 
They have perpetuated a judiciary which in- 
terprets law not on a legal but on a political 
basis. Controlling these powerful organiza- 
tions, they rule absolutely. Thus the West is 
misled in regarding the rebellious elements 
among intellectuals as a sign of the regime’s 
weakening. The mtellectuals are a nuisance 
to the Soviet leaders but can easily be con- 
trolled. The Russian people and all other 
nationalities living within the Soviet territory 
have never had a chance to experience de- 
mocracy as we know it and they bow to gov- 
ernmental tyranny much as their forebears 
suffered the rule of the Tsars. Thus it would 
be foolish to expect a “counter-revolution” in 
the foreseeable future, unless the Kremlin 
were to become so fractionalized as to lose 
control of the army and the security organs. 
In that case, the armed forces would prob- 
ably fill the political vacuum. But the vast 
majority of the Soviet people, including many 
intellectuals, do not seem to have any real 
desire to change the system. 


THE SOVIET UNION IN THE 1970's 


It is always risky to predict. One can only 
offer educated deductions. Political develop- 
ments depend on legions of circumstances 
that can radically affect regional and global 
conditions. Yet in the case of the Soviet 
Union the crystal ball shows a discernible pic- 
ture of the near future. The U.S.S.R. is to- 
day one of the most conservative powers in 
the world, defending its status quo with re- 
newed vigor. Yet the philosophy on which 
this status is based has become obsolete. 

There has been much speculation about a 
possible shakeup of the Politburo in the 
1970s, possibly at the time of the Twenty- 
fourth C.P.S.U. Congress in the spring of 
1970, which may coincide with Lenin’s hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary. A shakeup will 
not. guarantee progress toward liberalization. 
In fact, the opposite may be the case. 

The Kremlin’s greatest handicap is its lack 
of maneuverability. So long as it remains 
unwilling to adapt to changing times and to 
acknowledge the rising expectations of the 
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Soviet people and of subject nations, the risk 
persists that it will make serious miscalcula- 
tions. We must assume that the vested in- 
terests in ideology of the higher party echelons 
will remain overwhelming during the coming 
decade. The political religion will continue 
to help maintain these groups in power, and 
the fusion of ideology with “Soviet patri- 
otism” (nationalism) will continue. ‘This 
fusion has served the Soviets well. Western 
statesmen often find it difficult to determine 
where communism ends and nationalism be- 
gins. 

I see no prospect of major shifts in the di- 
rection of Soviet foreign policy during the 
1970’s—provided the United States remains 
at least on a par with Soviet power. The So- 
viet leaders will persist in exerting a controll- 
ing influence over their “socialist common- 
wealth” in East Europe. As to relations with 
the United States, the Soviets have painted 
themselves into a corner from which they will 
have difficulties extricating themselves. The 
old “imperialist” bogeyman is unlikely to be 
discarded but—violent words and virulent 
propaganda notwithstanding—basic caution 
is likely to prevail. The Soviets have no 
taste for nuclear war. 

The background for the Russians’ sudden 
readiness to enter into negotiations for stra- 
tegic arms control is too involved to be re- 
counted here; a special study involving not 
only Soviet but also United States domestic 
politics would be useful. Suffice it to point 
out that the offer was one of several measures 
(the non-proliferation treaty, the consular 
convention, the Moscow-New York air ser- 
vice and a cultural agreement) which had 
the desired effect in Washington. The eu- 
phoric idea of a Soviet-United States détente 
took hold of the Johnson administration and 
was dampened only by the Czechoslovak in- 
vasion. But détente, for Moscow, is a meth- 
od and not a goal. Given the trend- toward 
orthodoxy, a détente would necessarily have 
tactical reasons. Three main motives for a 
Soviet type of relaxation of tensions may be 
discerned: to take advantage of the desire for 
détente on the part of the American people 
and the administration; to threaten, by impli- 
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cation, Red China with Soviet-United States 
collusion; and to achieve some ad hoc agree- 
ments in the interest of the U.S.S.R. without 
giving up nuclear first-strike capabilities. 

Détente is necessary and acceptable as long 
as it is understood. Even if negotiations to- 
ward limitations of nuclear arms lead to a 
treaty, it must be kept in mind that to the 
Soviets, détente serves temporary purposes. 
Like peaceful coexistence, it has two aspects: 
one promotes tactical accommodation, the 
other proclaims a continuation of the ideolog- 
ical struggle (cold war) without necessarily 
leading to hot war. This concept is based on 
Lenin’s thesis that the class struggle m one 
country must be carried into the international 
arena. 

It is doubtful that Soviet policy toward 
the Middle East will undergo a metamor- 
phosis during the coming decade. Economic 
and military infiltration will continue. Al- 
though the Kremlin is concerned over the 
continuing Arab-Israeli clashes and wants the 
state of semi-war to be contained, it is doubt- 
ful that the Soviet leaders are interested in a 
genuine accommodation. In the unlikely 
event of an Arab-Israeli understanding, So- 
viet influence probably would be weakened. 

Since the China problem dominates Soviet 
political thinking at least as much as Mos- 
cow-Washington relations, Asia inevitably 
plays a special role. It may be speculated 
that Kremlin leaders do not regard the 
United States presence in Japan, East and 
Southeast Asia as altogether bad so long as it 
blocks Chinese Communist advances. For 
all the Soviet shouting about the war in Viet- 
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“Soviet newspapers and academic journals are highly critical of the radical 


but economically unsound policies pursued by many aid recipients. 


... Peking, 


on-the contrary, encourages economic radicalism.” 


Sino-Soviet Rivalry in the Third World 


By ELIZABETH K. VALKENIER 
Research Assistant, European Institute, Columbia University 


N THE CURRENT phase of Sino-Soviet 
rivalry in the Third World, China mili- 
tantly encourages revolutions, while the 

Soviet Union follows a moderate, pragmatic 
course that has more in common with tra- 
ditional diplomacy and power politics than 
with revolutionary strategy. 

In the past five years, little has happened 
to change Peking’s outlook or its methods of 
exerting influence. If anything, the Cultural 
Revolution has heightened revolutionary fer- 
vor and strengthened China’s disinclination 
to adapt her dogma to changing conditions 
elsewhere. China still lacks the economic and 
military power to project and protect her in- 
terests on distant shores. Thus she continues 
to manipulate her single effective weapon— 
the intransigent call to the non-white, poor 
nations to rise in revolt against the rich in- 
dustrial West. 

One year after Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s ouster, Leonid Brezhnev and Aleksei 
Kosygin announced that the U.S.S.R. would 
concentrate on its domestic economic de- 
velopment as the best means of furthering 
world revolution,’ thereby removing national 
liberation movements from Moscow’s im- 
mediate concerns. 

In the Soviet view, the anti-colonial 
struggle, which the Chinese regard as the 


1The lead article in Pravda on October 27, 
1965, stated: “In building socialism and commu- 
nism the socialist countries make the most impor- 
tant contribution to the world revolutionary move- 
ment.’ 
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motive force of world revolution, has cus- 
tomarily been secondary to the vanguard role 
of the Western proletariat. During Khrush- 
chev’s ascendancy, however, national libera- 
tion revolution was exploited as a convenient 
issue with which to belabor the West. There 
was close ideological identification with and 
material encouragement of all anti-colonial 
movements and radical nationalist leaders. 
These Khrushchevian policies, like many of 
his “hare-brained schemes,” were repudiated 
by his successors, who preferred to gain influ- 
ence through regular channels. 

This turn in Soviet policy has had to pro- 
ceed against two obstacles: the unwillingness 
or the inability of Soviet leaders to forego 
revolutionary rhetoric, and the unabated Chi- 
nese challenge to traditional Soviet revolu- 
tionary leadership. Both circumstances help 
explain many uncertainties in the current 
Soviet posture. 


MODERATION IN THEORY 
Recent developments in the Third World 


‘have spurred Soviet disengagement from 


radicalism. The ready response of Africans 
and Asians to China’s racial, underdog 
propaganda and the precipitate collapse of 
several radical regimes (beginning with Al- 
gerian President Ahmed Ben Bella’s govern- 
ment in June, 1965} undermined two opti- 
mistic Soviet assumptions. It became diff- 
cult to claim that there was a firm and 
natural alliance between the former colonial 
countries and the U.S.S.R., or that a sprin- 
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kling of Soviet-aided projects in the public 
sector, plus a few publicized visits between 
the Soviet leaders and the local ruling parties, 
would put these states irreversibly on the road 
to socialism. Finally, the defeat of Egypt in 
the six-day war of 1967 demonstrated the 
hazards of close Soviet identification with a 
militant nationalism. 

Facile optimism has given way to realistic 
appraisal by Soviet functionaries and scholars. 
Sloganeering and arid theorizing have been 
replaced by hard-headed factual analysis. 
Today, neither the political leadership nor 
the party newspaper Pravda claim that “the 
fraternal alliance with the peoples who have 
cast off the colonial yoke [is] a cornerstone of 
Soviet foreign policy,” as was stated in the 
1961 party program. Instead, there are com- 
plaints that the new states do not give the 
U.S.S.R. proper support at the United Na- 
tions and other international forums. 

Soviet scholars are doing more objective 
work. Increasingly, the research institutes 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences are pre- 
senting an unvarnished picture of prevailing 
conditions in the Third World, in contrast 
to earlier efforts to fit developments into a 
pattern of inevitable evolution toward social- 
ism. This new objectivity is encouraged by 
the authorities. Specialists are urged to pro- 
vide detailed factual analyses—precise an- 
swers and recommendations that can be im- 
plemented—instead of theoretical formula- 
sions that have not proved “too useful” in 
the past.? 

As for explicit ideology, Khrushchev’s re- 
visionism has been clearly abandoned in re- 


2 See the important party directive, “On Mea- 
sures for the Further Development of Social Sci- 
ences,” Pravda, August 22, 1967; also the editorial 
in Narody Azii i Afriki, December, 1967, pp. 5-10. 

8 R. A. Ulianovskii, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Central Committee division dealing with the Third 
World, neatly illustrated this shift. In an article in 
the January, 1966, issue of Kommunist he still 
maintained that the liberation revolution could 
enter the socialist stage without benefit of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and without a Marx- 
ist-Leninist party. Two years later, in the January 
3, 1968, issue of Pravda, he was much less enthu- 
siastic about the reforms instituted by revolutionary 
democrats and spoke of a necessary further stage in 
we only Marxist-Leninists were competent to 
ead. 
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cent years. Khrushchev’s innovations had 
obliterated the difference between the demo- 
cratic, nationalist and socialist phases of the 
revolution in order to telescope the Third 
World’s progress toward socialism into one 
continuous process that could be led by radi- 
cal nationalists in single-party states, with 
Communists playing a subordinate role. 

Russian ideologues and scholars no longer 
credit non-Communist nationalist forces with 
the ability to perform historic tasks that Marx 
said only the proletariat and its party could 
achieve.’ This does not, however, signify a 
return to a hard leftist strategy. The Soviets 
are again distinguishing two phases of the 
liberation revolution, each with a distinctive 
set of goals to be achieved under the leader- 
ship of different social forces. The develop- 
ing countries are currently said to be in the 
democratic phase, in which national demo- 
crats must complete specific historic tasks be- 
fore moving into the second phase, when so- 
cialist goals can be attempted under the 
leadership of Gommunists. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese have retained 
their adherence to an older orthodoxy. At 
the height of Khrushchev’s revisionism, in 
1963-1964, the role of Gommunists in the 
national liberation movement was an im- 
portant issue in Sino-Soviet polemics. Chi- 
nese theory, while not opposed to alliances 
with nationalists and democrats, has con- 
sistently rejected a subordinate role for Com- 
munists and has adamantly insisted on the 
leadership of the party even during the phase 
of a broad national front. Today, as the 
Cultural Revolution runs its course, the Chi- 
nese Institute of International Relations is 
still preoccupied with imminent revolutionary 
upheavals in the Third World. 

By contrast, the pro-Moscow Communists 
in the developing countries—though en- 
couraged to act independently and not to 
subordinate themselves to the nationalists— 
are by no means exhorted to seek hegemony 
or to seize power. Current Soviet writings 
and pronouncements on the Third World are 
full of warnings against “skipping stages” 
and against premature radical steps. Having 
reacknowledged the Marxist link between the 
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level of productive forces and the advent of. 


socialism, the Russians now argue that the 
economic and social bases for a new social 
order must be created ‘first. To attain this 
objective, Moscow believes that Communists 
should pursue policies that are, on the whole, 
constructive. 


A DIPLOMACY OF MODERATION 


Although a Soviet rapprochement with 
pro-Western countries like Iran and Senegal 
began as early as 1963, the trend of Khrush- 
chev’s policies was to use the Third World 
to wage cold war, polarizing countries on 
issues that offered the most revolutionary op- 
portunities. Typical were his solitary support 
of Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba in the 
Congo, his endorsement of Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s territorial ambitions in South- 
east Asia, and his appeal to U.A.R. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to unify the Arabs on 
a class basis against the remnants of feudal- 
ism and imperialism. But with Khrushchev’s 
downfall, his policies of opportunistic ideo- 
logical favoritism were jettisoned. His suc- 
cessors seek to win friends and to influence 
countries through customary diplomatic 
means. Peking, by contrast, persists in the 
search for influence by fishing in troubled 
waters. 

In Asia, the U.S.S.R. has extricated itself 
from one-sided relationships with India and 
Indonesia. Since the first state visit of a 
Pakistani head of state to Moscow in April, 
1965, the Soviet Union has been careful to 
treat India and Pakistan with impartiality, 
abandoning its former support of India’s posi- 
tion on Kashmir. When fighting broke out 
on the subcontinent in the fall of 1965, China 
spurred Pakistan to carry on her “just strug- 
gle? and harassed India with ultimatums, 
while Russia avoided taking sides and 
appealed for a peaceful settlement. Soviet 
efforts to use power responsibly to promote 
stability brought a negotiated truce between 
the combatants at Tashkent in January, 1966. 

The Soviets accepted Sukarno’s downfall 
in Indonesia and the end of his “confronta- 


* For excerpts from the statement issued by the 
meeting, see p. 234 of this issuc. 


tion policy” with obvious if unobtrusive re- 
lief. They proceeded to cultivate.ties with 
Malaysia, which had been vigorously de- 
nounced as a neocolonial creation to preserve 
Britain’s presence in Southeast Asia. Trade 
agreements were initialed in September, 1966, 
and diplomatic relations were established in 
November, 1967. Similar overtures to Singa- 
pore met with success in 1968, and the 
Philippines are next on the list. 

There are, to be sure, limits to the Soviet 
drive to win favor. The U.S.S.R. has not 
tried to normalize relations with vociferously 
anti-Communist Thailand, but neither does 
it support the insurgency in the north which 
has ful] Chinese endorsement. Peking publi- 
cizes and supports guerrilla activity in Burma 
and Malaysia, and there are indications of 
Chinese involvement in the recent separatist 
disorders in East Pakistan. 

Because of the direct Chinese threat in 
Asia, the Soviet Union has concluded that 
expanded bilateral relations and active propa- 
ganda against Peking are no longer sufficient 
to shore up its own position. At the June, 
1969, meeting of 75 Communist parties, 
Brezhnev spoke of the need to create a system 
of collective security in Asia.* 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Moderation gained the upper hand in 
Soviet policy toward the Middle East only 
after the June, 1967, war. Chastened by the 
turn of events for which its unilateral back- 
ing of radical regimes was partly responsible, 
the U.S.S.R. now poses as the friend and 
protector of all Arab states. Accordingly, it 
has sought to improve relations with Jordan, 
Lebanon and Morocco to win support for a 
political solution to the conflict. Moscow’s 
efforts to improve relations with moderate 
states in the immediate area and with Iran 
and Turkey are clearly undertaken to dis- 
engage the Soviet Union from too exclusive 
a reliance on U.A.R. President Nasser. 

Chinese opposition to the Soviet search for 
a peaceful settlement is not limited to shrill 
charges of Russian collusion with the Western 
powers. China propagandizes actively for 
the various Palestinian refugee organizations 
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and provides them with military support. 
Among her latest gambits has been the offer 
of offensive weapons to Syria, following 
Syria’s failure to obtain them from the 
U.S.S.R. 

Moscow’s changed attitude toward Pales- 
tinian extremism is undoubtedly due to the 
fear that China might gain too much influ- 
ence with that segment of Arab opinion. 
Right after the June, 1967, war the Soviets 
were outspoken in condemnation of Arab 
extremism.* But within the year, the U.S.- 
S.R. shifted to an unenthusiastic acceptance 
of the Arab guerrillas, In January, 1969, it 
endorsed the militant resolutions of the 
Second International Conference in Support 
of the Arab Peoples, which recognized the 
legality of the Palestinian resistance, Radical 
Arabs, however, realize well that this is merely 
a verbal, tactical concession, During Kosy- 
gin’s visit to Algeria in March, 1969, Algerian 
Prime Minister Houari Boumédienne 
pleaded with the U.S.S.R. to recognize the 
right of the Palestinians to self-determination. 


THE AFRICAN ARENA 


In Africa, also, Moscow strives to be on 
good terms with al] the established regimes 
regardless of their political coloration. It 
woos not only the moderate states like Sene- 
gal, but also the least revolutionary states 
like Ivory Coast and the Congo (Kinshasa) 
—both formerly branded as outposts of 
capitalism, Whereas Moscow has maintained 
diplomatic relations with Kinshasa since De- 
cember, 1967, and backs the federal govern- 
ment in Nigeria, Peking supports the rem- 
nants of Antoine Gizenga’s rebels in the 
Congo and has taken up the cause of Biafra. 

Soviet relations with the radical states of 
Guinea and Mali {once regularly cited as 
“progressive” models for the rest of the 


+ “Tuchi sgushchayutsia,” Pravda, July 29, 1967; 
“The Khartoum Conference,” and “The Situation 
in the Arab World,” New Times (Moscow), Au- 
gust 16, 1967. 

ë This was the case with the shift of financial 
support from the pro-Chinese Pan-African Con- 
gress, known for its black militancy, to the African 
National Congress, which favors a multiracial solu- 
eee South Africa. Radio Moscow, September 4. 
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Third World) haye gone sour. Their rad- 
icalism became less attractive when both 
countries (under the aegis of socialism) in- 
stituted drastic “reforms” that ruined their 
economies and then demanded (in the name 
of revolutionary internationalism) that the 
U.S.S.R. bail them out with additional aid. 
No word of regret appeared in the Soviet 
press when Mali’s President Modibo Keita 
was overthrown in November, 1968. 

Instead of championing the radical states, 
the Soviets now back the continental Orga- 
nization of African Unity (O.A.U.). What 
is More, in order to undercut Chinese influ- 
ence they seem to champion the African 
states’ demands that aid to the liberation 
movements in the still existing colonies be 
channelled through the O.A.U. The Rus- 
sians have opposed the dissolution of the 
O.A.U.’s Liberation Committee and have 
urged the African states to increase their 
contributions to its budget. At the same 
time they have pressed the O.A.U. to with- 
draw recognition from liberation groups 
backed by Peking and to switch to those 
favored by Moscow.® 


LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America, also, the U.S.S.R. seeks 
an image of respectability through expanded 
diplomatic and trade relations. Influence is 
sought not through reliance on revolutionary 
action on the part of local Communist parties 
or on the part of Cuba, but rather by en- 
couraging neutralism and economic national- 
ism. At first, because of the Chinese and 
the Cuban challenges from the left, the 
Russians did not know how to combine their 
new preference for regular channels with 
their traditional emphasis on revolution. 
At the Tricontinenta] Conference, held at 
Havana in January, 1966, they felt they 
could not formally dissociate themselves from - 
the militant call to Latin Americans to sweep 
away their governments by violent revolu- 
tion. But subsequently, according to Western 
press reports, Soviet diplomats hastened to 
assure various Latin American regimes that 
the U.S.S.R. did not really support the con- 
ference declarations. 
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By now the Soviets are so intent on in- 
creasing contacts with the established re- 
gimes that the Colombian government’s 
vigorous campaign against the pro-Moscow 
guerrillas has not deterred the Soviet Union 
from gaining diplomatic recognition from 
Colombia through attractive trade offers. 
Moreover, the Russians deemed it unneces- 
sary to offer any explanation to the political 
opposition in Colombia. 

Cuban Premier Fidel Castro’s theories, 
which aré more popular among Latin Ameri- 
can rebels than those of Mao, are disparaged 
by the U.S.S.R. Instead, Moscow publicizes 
the views of those Latin American Commu- 
nists who argue that while there is a “general 
revolutionary situation” on the continent 
there is no “specific revolutionary situation” 
anywhere. It also publicizes the activities of 
the parties that seek alliances with reformist 
nationalist movetnents or parties that par- 
ticipate in elections. 


STRATEGIC POLICIES 


Militarily, the Soviets are trying to secure 
more dependable means of influence. Mos- 
cow still offers arms assistance whenever 
the West refuses to do so, in order to acquire 
a quick foothold—Nigeria provides a recent 
example. But, increasingly, the Russians are 
using foreign airports and harbors to extend 
the reach of their power. 

The Red Navy first appeared in the Medi- 
terranean Sea in 1964. Since the 1967 
Middle East crisis it has taken to cruising 
regularly around the Arabian Peninsula, 
around Africa and the Indian Ocean. 
Squadrons of Soviet bombers have started 
paying “friendly visits’ to the U.A.R. and 
Syria. 

This newly manifested ability to project 
military power was preceded by years of a 
patient build-up of strategic facilities under 
the guise of economic assistance. In 1958, 
the Soviets undertook to construct a Red Sea 
port for Yemen at Hodeida and to modernize 


€ “Butchers of the People’s Revolution in South- 
oh Asia,” Peking Review, May 16, 1969, pp. 24— 
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7 “Peking Accuses Moscow of Build-up in Indian 
Ocean,” The New York Times, May 18, 1969. 


the Conakry airport for Guinea. Since then, 
they have been extending Aeroflot lines, 
building or reconstructing ports and develop- 
ing commercial fishing facilities for countries 
stretching from Singapore to Senegal, 

In the past two years, a definite pattern of 
Soviet moves into potential trouble spots has 
emerged. Early in 1968, Moscow persuaded 
Jordan to accept economic aid for a number 
of unspecified “maritime projects,” thereby 
extending the Soviet presence into the Gulf 
of Aqaba. No longer satisfied with its lever- 
age in Iraq and the use of the port of Basra, 
Moscow has sought to increase its influence 
in the Persian Gulf. Kuwait is now enlarg- 
ing its fishing fleet with Soviet-built seiners on 
which Kuwati sailors receive training from 
Soviet experts. Soviet mobility in the Indian 
Ocean has been substantially strengthened 
within the last ten months with the offer of 
aid to modernize the port of Aden (a port of 
call for Soviet warships cruising from Vladi- 
vostok), the extension of Aeroflot service to 
Singapore, and the opening of a regular 
Black Sea-Singapore shipping line. 

It is not merely the Western military ex- 
perts who see these steps as moves into the 
vacuum created by the withdrawal of the 
British presence east of Suez by 1971. Peking 
has denounced Soviet activities as an attempt 
to contain China® and has charged that the 
Red Navy has become a tool for establishing 
the naval supremacy of a new colonial em- 
pire.” 

Whatever the goal, the current Soviet drive 
to establish a presence along important air 
and maritime routes suggests a search for 
bases (not necessarily military bases but rather 
refuelling, repair and landing facilities) that 
could give the U.S.S.R. far more tangible 
advantages in the event of conflict than the 
mere equipping and training of local armed 
forces. 


AID POLICIES 


- Recent Soviet aid policies are no longer as 
haphazard or as politically motivated as they 
were. They are becoming more clearly de- 
fined and economically more justifiable. In- 
stead of trying to revolutionize the economic 
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institutions of the recipients and to create 
propaganda effects by financing large indus- 
trial projects in the state sector, the Soviets 
are sponsoring more programs that serve the 
development needs of the new states and 
mesh with the needs of the Soviet economy. 

Despite many constructive aspects of 
Khrushchev’s aid policies, they were distin- 
guished by his penchant for the propagandis- 
tic and the spectacular. Typically, he granted 
another $250 million credit to Indonesia in 
1960 even though none of the projects under 
the terms of the 1956 credit of $100 million 
had been completed, and many had not even 
been started. In part, this generosity was 
stimulated by Indonesian policies that cor- 
responded to the development theories the 
Soviets held in’ those days: growth would 
result from the economic liberation attained 


from the West when foreign enterprises were ` 


nationalized and import-substitution indus- 
tries were established. 

A tightening up of aid and a reevaluation 
of policies were evident by 1963, but there 
were no new departures until after Khrush- 
chev’s fall. Since 1965, the Seviets have been 
pressuring their clients among the new states 
to give up unrealistic economic expansion in 
favor of consolidation, better planning and 
efficient management. 

In the case of the U.A.R., where the avail- 
ability of easy Soviet credit had encouraged 
Nasser to embark on an ambitious industrial- 
ization program, the Soviets reversed them- 
selves in 1966. - They supported the scrapping 
of the seven-year development plan in favor 
of a three-year stabilization program designed 
to complete projects already started and to 
promote those that promised early returns.® 
In India, Kosygin was so appalled during his 
January, 1968, visit by the poor management 
and underutilization of the giant plants set 
up with Soviet aid that he had the 1966 aid 
agreement revised. Some funds, originally 
earmarked for new projects in the fourth 


8 Ob’edinennaya Arabskaya Respublika (Mos- 
cow, 1968), p. 157. 

8 “Moscow and Delhi,’ New Times, February 5, 
1969, p. 11. 

10 Quoted in Mizan (London), September—Oc- 
tober, 1967, p. 199. 
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five year plan, were diverted to raise the 
efficiency of industrial enterprises built in 
India’s state sector with Soviet assistance.’ 
Soviet newspapers and academic journals 
are highly critical of the radica] but economi- 
cally unsound policies pursued by many aid 
recipients. Objections to “ultra-revolution- 
ary haste? in resolving complex economic 
problems figure prominently in the discussion. 
The term covers almost any reform which 
necessitates management and control by the 
state in excess of its capacity to administer 
the reform efficiently. For example, Mali 
has been accused of “ultra-revolutionary 
haste” in setting up hundreds of agricultural 
producers’ co-ops with only a handful of 
trained agronomists in the country; Burma 
has been similarly criticized for nationalizing 
retail trade when the state was obviously 
unable to operate any distribution network. 
Soviet objections to economically unjustifiable 
radicalism also extend to criticism of prema- 
ture rupture of traditional economic ties with 


a former metropole and the expulsion of 


foreign capital. 

Peking, on the contrary, encourages eco- 
nomic radicalism. It was on Chinese advice 
that Zanzibar decided to nationalize retail 
trade and eliminate private business. The 
failure of these measures was afterwards 
attributed by Zanzibar’s Vice-President A. K. 
Hanga to a “lack of proper economic justi- 
fication and sufficient study of profitability.”1° 

Another mark of Soviet interest in stabiliz- 
ing and developing the economies of the new 
states is the increasing number of projects 
that serve the domestic needs of the U.S.S.R. 
For this purpose, assistance to several coun- 
tries is beginning to be based on coordinated. 
planning. Permanent bilateral economic 
commissions have been or are shortly to be 
set up with India, Iran, the U.A.R., Algeria, 
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After the Czech crisis of 1968, which was a “self-created setback” for the 
Soviet Union, the Communist superpower “improved relations with East 
Europe, employing a judicial mixture of military force, economic inducement 
and intensive diplomacy—all part of a familiar pattern.” 


East Europe: The Politics of Recovery 


By STEPHEN S. ANDERSON 
Associate Professor of Government, Windham College 


HREE YEARS AGO this writer con- 
cluded a Current History article on 
Soviet-East European relations with 
the statement that “a reversion to the charis- 
matic/terroristic policy of Stalin or the mili- 
tary interventionism of 1956 is out of the 
question... . The essence of Soviet rela- 
tions with East Europe is now negotiation— 
a process of multilateral and bilateral deal- 
ings with leaderships which, although cer- 
tainly not equal to the Soviets in power and 
prestige, are sufficiently autonomous to pre- 
clude any form of direct Soviet dictation.”? 
The 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
the Warsaw Five* shatters the complacency 
of that statement. Military intervention is 
clearly still an acceptable technique under 
certain conditions, even if charismatic ter- 
rorism probably is not. The invasion was a 
rude shock to many observers of Soviet policy 
towards East Europe. Yet the Soviet leaders 
must also have experienced a shock as they 
became aware of the detrimental results of 
the invasion in East Europe and elsewhere. 


1 Stephen S. Anderson, “Soviet Relations with 
East Europe,” Current History, October, 1966, p. 
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* This term will be used throughout this article 
to designate the five powers which cooperated in 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 20-21, 
i968: the Soviet Union, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Poland and Hungary. The term derives from a 
meeting in Warsaw which drafted the ultimatum 
producing the crisis, and should be distinguished 
from the term “Warsaw Pact” which includes the 
ie states mentioned plus Rumania and Czecho- 
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The Soviet leadership intended a swift sur- 
gical operation to remove the troublesome 
reformist regime of Czechoslovakia’s Alex- 
ander Dubcek and replace it with a group 
subservient to Moscow. Instead, it suddenly 
found itself faced with a ‘nation of Czechs 
and Slovaks united as never before in their 
history behind a national Communist leader- 
ship virtually single-minded in its determina- 
tion to resist the Soviet demands by all means 
short of open insurrection. The 500,000 
troops of the Warsaw Five could occupy the 
country and seize its leaders, but they could 


mot conceal from themselves, or from the 


world, the intensity with which their presence 
was resented. The Soviets had doubtless not 
expected wreaths and smiles, but the fervor 
of the Czechoslovak reaction appeared to 
throw them temporarily off balance. 

Nor was this the extent of their troubles. 
Rumania was further alienated from the bloc 
and a virtual Rumanian-Yugoslav entente 
was formed; the bloc’s two multilateral - 
bodies—the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(W.T.O.) and the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid (C.M.E.A.)—were weakened; 
there was disorientation within the world 
Communist movement; the NATO alliance 
was rejuvenated; and, finally, political unrest 
in the Soviet Union itself was intensified. 

It should be noted also that these develop- 
ments occurred at a time of rapidly-deepen- 
ing conflict between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. As it moved ominously 
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from the polemical and economic stages into 
open military confrontation along an ex- 
tended and difficult frontier, this conflict be- 
gan to place the Soviet leadership in an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable position. Clearly, the 
Soviets needed support wherever it could be 
garnered—from their own people, from East 
Europe, from the Gommunist movement, even 
from the West. The furor over Czechoslo- 
vakia severely hampered their quest for sup- 
port against China. 

Such consequences seem a heavy price to 
pay for the satisfaction of disciplining a small 
if recalcitrant Communist party in a lesser 
East European nation. Powerful factors 
must have impelled the Soviets towards inter- 
vention. Actually, the decision to invade was 
apparently made after a formal accord had 
been reached between Czechoslovakia and 
her bloc critics. There is evidence of con- 
flict and uncertainty within the top Soviet 
leadership both before and after the invasion. 
However, the underlying reasons are clear 
enough.? On the one hand, there was a real 
concern that the reforms and liberalizations 
being undertaken in Czechoslovakia would 
have unsettling effects on her more conserva- 
tive bloc partners, in particular on neighbor- 
ing Poland and East Germany, and perhaps 
even on the U.S.S.R., whose unruly Ukrai- 
nian Republic adjoins eastern Czechoslovakia. 
The reforms included the complete lifting of 
censorship, virtually unlimited freedom of 
public discussion, a thorough overhaul of the 
economic system tending toward much greater 
reliance on the market, and a toleration of 
semi-organized political groups which seemed 
to be paving the way for the revival of a 
multiparty system. 

On the other hand, there was also concern 
that Czechoslovak actions might weaken So- 
viet bloc defenses. Soviet troops had never 
been stationed on Czechoslovak soil (except 
briefly after World War II) even though 
Czechoslovakia borders on the Federal Ger- 
man Republic on the west, and although the 
country had long been considered one of the 


2 See Alvin Z. Rubinstein’s very useful discussion, 
“Czechoslovakia in Transition,” Current History, 
April, 1969, pp. 206 f. 
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weak links in the Warsaw Pact system. 
Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal from the pact 
and her pursuit of a neutral foreign policy— 
Hungary had attempted this during her 1956 
revolution—would radically alter the whole 
strategic situation in Central Europe in favor 
of NATO. There were repeated assurances 
by the Dubcek government that Czechoslo- 
vakia contemplated neither withdrawal from 
the pact nor export of her reforms. But the 
Soviet leadership was taking no chances. 

The growing conservatism of the Soviet 
leadership—particularly of younger men 
pushing up from below—also influenced So- 
viet policy toward East Europe in this period. 
“Conservatism” and “liberalism” are slippery 
terms. What is meant here by conservatism 
is a Narrow, unimaginative approach to poli- 
tics which fears rapid change or deep reform, 
which is more comfortable with leaders who 
control movement than those who stimulate 
it, and which rejects a dynamic pluralism in 
favor of fixed norms of behavior. Liberalism 
may be seen simply as the obverse of these 
traits. Liberal leadership has been virtually 
nonexistent in Soviet history, but different 
periods and different leaderships have dis- 
played less conservatism than others. 

The years since Nikita Khrushchev’s ouster 
have seen a slow but steady trend toward 
greater conservatism in the Soviet leadership. 
This is particularly marked in domestic 
policy, but can also be seen in foreign—and 
bloc—~policy. The invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the continuing occupation of that 
unhappy country provide the clearest and 
most dramatic manifestation of this neo-con- 
servatism in Soviet-East European relations. 
A more liberal (and self-confident) Soviet 
leadership might have accepted the risks and 
the challenges of working with the Dubcek 
regime, not only because the regime was legit- 
imate and popular, but because in the long 
run this would have offered a better, more 
durable basis for bloc cohesion. ‘The Moscow 
conservatives took what undoubtedly seemed 
to them to be the surer road of forcible repres- 
sion. 

Soviet policy towards East Europe since 
the Czechoslovak crisis can be regarded as a 
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process of recovery from the difficulties cre- 
ated by that event. Several questions may 
be raised about the impact of the crisis and 
its aftermath upon Soviet neo-conservatism. 
Did the crisis intensify Soviet conservatism? 
Did it moderate it? Did it have no effect? 
Domestic developments lie beyond the scope 
of this article. The extent of conservatism in 
Soviet post-invasion relations with East 
Europe, however, is a legitimate subject for 
analysis here. 

Generally speaking, Soviet policy toward 
East Europe since August, 1968, has been a 
policy of circumspection. ‘There have been 
no major crises precipitated by the Soviets; 
there have been no public efforts to silence 
opposition, with the obvious exception of 
Czechoslovakia. Even with regard to Czech- 
oslovakia, considerable care was exercised to 
avoid further trouble. 

The Soviet Union had to justify the in- 
vasion itself to allies and critics. The initial, 
transparently false assertion that troops had 
been dispatched at the invitation of the 
Czechoslovak government was quietly dropped 
in favor of a rather startling position which 
quickly became known—among its critics at 
least—as the doctrine of limited sovereignty. 
First enunciated in Pravda in late September, 
1968, and subsequently repeated by Soviet 
party leader Leonid Brezhnev and other So- 
viet officials, the doctrine asserts that abso- 
lute sovereignty is not compatible with mem- 
bership in the Socialist Commonwealth ;** 
for duty to the world Communist movement 
supersedes duty to nation. National sover- 
elgnty may be legitimately set aside if events 
within a particular socialist state are endan- 
gering the movement, in which case interven- 
tion by fraternal socialist states may be under- 
taken. The definition of “endangering” lies 
in the hands of the intervening state or states. 

Not surprisingly, this doctrine gained some- 
what less than universal acceptance among 

** A rather loose term, now used chiefly by the 
Soviets and their supporters to describe the system 
of nations ruled by Communist parties and working 
to build socialism. For a fuller discussion of the 
doctrine of limited sovereignty, see Kurt L. London, 
“The U.S.S.R., East Europe and the Socialist Com- 


monwealth,” Current History, April, 1969, pp. 
193 ff. 


Communists around the world. The Chinese 
and their allies branded it a clear statement 
of great power chauvinism, having nothing 
to do with communism or a Socialist com- 
monwealth. A number of the powerful West 
European Communist parties expressed dis- 
may over its implication that independence 
and sovereignty are conditional for Gommu- 
nist states. In East Europe, both Yugoslavia 
and Rumania attacked the doctrine, categor- 
ically denying that any socialist state or group 
of states had any right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of another state. The Soviet 
Union’s four partners in the Czech invasion 
supported the doctrine, although with varying 
degrees of fervor (Hungary being the least 
enthusiastic). Interestingly enough, the 
Czechoslovak leadership, even when recon- 
stituted last spring, did not give the doctrine 
official endorsement. Indeed, very little has 
been heard of it in 1969—it was quietly ig- 
nored at a major world Communist conclave 
in June, 1969—and it may well be that the 
Soviets themselves would prefer to forget it 
for the time being. 

More important than Soviet doctrines, 
however, are Soviet actions in East Europe. 
Let us consider Czechoslovakia first. Not 
daring to establish a puppet regime in Czech- 
oslovakia in the face of intense popular and 
party resistance, the Soviets instead began a 
prolonged process of negotiation supported by 
force and designed to coerce both the govern- 
ment and the populace gradually to accept 
Soviet demands. The existing leadership was 
retained virtually unchanged but it was com- 
pelled bit by bit to roll back the reforms and 
liberalizations of the preceding eight months. 
Censorship was reimposed; foreign travel was 
limited; the composition of political, aca- 
demic and cultura! cadres was altered to con- 
form to Soviet wishes. An important step in 
this process was the signing of a treaty, in 
mid-October, 1968, accepting the presence of 
Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia. Thereafter, 
East German, Bulgarian, Polish and Hungar- 
lan troops and the bulk of the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn, reducing the occupying force 
from 500,000 to a less conspicuous 70,000. 

There was opposition to all these steps in 
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Czechoslovakia, but no Soviet action was suf- 
ficiently dramatic or onerous to generate a 
violent mass uprising. Meanwhile, Soviet 
pressure continued through the winter and 
spring of 1969. Finally, in April, using the 
pretext of widespread anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions following a Czechoslovak hockey victory 
over the Soviet Union, and underlining their 
demands with an additional 20,000 occupa- 
tion troops, the Soviets were able to bring 
about the resignation of party chief Alexander 
Dubcek. He was replaced by Gustav Husak, 
a man more amenable to Soviet guidance and 
far less liberal than Dubcek, but still enough 
of a middle-of-the-roader to avoid mass dis- 
turbances. By the summer of 1969, the So- 
viet Union appeared to have Czechoslovakia 
under control. There was deep animosity 
toward the Soviet Union, but Czech leader- 
ship was in the hands of men trusted by the 
Soviets. 


RUMANIA 


Rumania posed a different problem. Far 
less important strategically than Czechoslo- 
vakia, she was under the tight control of a 
Communist leadership more interested in self- 
assertion in foreign policy than in liberaliza- 
tion in domestic affairs. At the time of the 
Czech invasion, Rumanian President Nicolae 
Ceausescu made no effort to conceal his op- 
position to the Soviet Union and even con- 
sulted with the Yugoslavs on joint defense 
measures. This was surely galling to the So- 
viets, coming after long-standing Rumanian 
obstructionism over Soviet bloc military and 
economic integration. It is possible that dur- 
ing the fall of 1968 the Soviet leadership con- 
sidered military action against Rumania. 
Soviet troops were dispatched to Bulgaria and 
Warsaw Pact troops conducted exercises 
along Rumania’s borders. Ata Warsaw Pact 
conference in December, the Soviets reported- 
ly demanded Rumania’s permission for spring 
maneuvers on her territory, which the Ru- 
manians are said to have refused. 

In: February, 1969, Soviet pressure was 
again brought to bear, this time for Rumanian 
participation in joint Warsaw Pact maneuvers 
in East Germany. Rumania again declined. 


1969 


A subsequent visit to Bucharest by Warsaw 
Pact Commander (and Soviet Marshal) Ivan 
Yakubovsky and Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vasili Kuznetzov appears to have been 
another Soviet effort to browbeat the Ruma- 
nians. Thereafter, during the spring of 1969, 
the Soviets endured in silence a series of Ru- 
manian gestures of defiance. The Ruma- 
nians held additional consultations with 
Yugoslav President Tito and attended the 
Yugoslav party congress in March, 1969 (boy- 
cotted by all the other Soviet bloc parties). 
They opposed the inclusion of the Soviet- 
Chinese clash on the Ussuri River on the 
agenda of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
meeting in March. In June, 1969, Rumania 
made a statement from the floor at the Mos- 
cow meeting of 75 Communist parties, criti- 
cizing the Soviet handling of the Chinese 
issue. Finally, in August, Rumania granted 
President Richard Nixon’s request to visit 
Bucharest, making Rumania the first Gom- 
munist country to be visited by an American 
President since Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
met Stalin at Yalta in 1945. Forebearance 
and caution seemed to be the keynotes of re- 
cent Soviet policy toward Rumania. 

Soviet policy in this period towards the re- 
maining East European nations exhibits no 
remarkable or innovative features. In May, 
1969, Bulgaria was apparently rewarded for 
her steadfast support of the U.S.S.R. at the 
time of the Czechoslovak crisis and during the 
days of tension with Rumania in the fall of 
1969 by a lavish trade agreement providing 
extensive Soviet development aid. Hungary, 
too, signed a major trade agreement in 
March, 1969, calling for a 250 per cent in- 
crease in Soviet-Hungarian trade over the 
next five years, and detailing the construction 
of a new pipeline to carry Soviet oil to Hun- 
garian industry. 

Soviet-East German relations came briefly 
into prominence during March, 1969, in con- 
nection with East German efforts to prevent 
the West German Parliament from holding 
its presidential election in Berlin. The So- 
viets at first supported these efforts, but 
backed off as the showdown approached, ap- 
parently unwilling to lessen chances for an 
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East-West détente merely to satisfy East Ger- 
man concern over the status of West Berlin. 
Soviet-Polish relations remained close and 
cordial, hardly surprising in view of the 
strong support which Poland provided at the 
time of the Czech invasion under the leader- 
ship of Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka, an erst- 
while liberal grown conservative m recent 
years. By contrast, Soviet relations with Al- 
bania were virtually nil; Albania broke the 
last remaining tie to the Soviet bloc—mem- 
bership in the Warsaw Pact—shortly after the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, in protest against 
that action. 

The situation with regard to Yugoslavia, 
another outspoken opponent of the invasion 
but a country potentially much more useful 
to the bloc, was different. Although the So- 
viet and Yugoslav leaderships kept up a 
steady stream of criticism of one another dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1968, the door was 
left open for negotiation, and in February, 
1969, a trade agreement was signed calling 
for a 16 per cent increase in trade during 
1969, to $2.7 billion annually. The Soviet 
Union is already Yugoslavia’s most impor- 
tant bloc trading partner. Soviet leaders 
boycotted the Yugoslav party congress in 
March, 1969, and the Yugoslavs reciprocated 
by declinmg to attend the June, 1969, con- 
ference of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
in Moscow. However, no criticisms of Yugo- 
slavia were made at that conference, and by 
midsummer the two leaderships appeared to 
be exploring the possibility of rapprochement. 

Let us turn now to Soviet actions within 
the two multilateral bodies which help create 
—or at least are designed to create—cohesion 
among Soviet bloc members, As mutual as- 
sistance organizations, both the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Aid are particularly vulner- 
able to the effects of conflict among their 
members. Effective cooperation within an 
organization suffers when five of its members 
have invaded and occupied a sixth, while the 
seventh stands aside condemning their action. 
The Czech invasion was probably more dam- 
aging to the W.T.O. than to G.M.E.A,, be- 


cause it was carried out more or less under 
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the former’s aegis, while the latter was not 
directly involved. W.T.O. meetings during 
the past year have tended to be brief and un- 
productive; virtually no progress has been 
made toward the supranational command 
structure that was achieved some time ago in 
NATO (albeit without France) and which 
the Soviets have long urged. The March 
17, 1969, meeting of W.T.O.’s Political Gon- 
sultative Committee lasted only two and one- 
half hours and produced no significant 
changes in the organization’s structure or 
policies. The committee did issue a dec- 
laration on European security, discussed later 
in this article. Reportedly, at this meeting 
the Soviets also sought pledges of military as- 
sistance in their conflict with China, or at 
least tried to place the issue on the agenda 
(fighting had broken out on the Ussuri River 
a fortnight earlier). In this attempt, they 
were blocked by the Rumanians. 

C.M.E.A. seems to have been similarly 
marking time during 1968-1969. It held 
only one major meeting, a three-day high- 
level conclave in April, 1969, which pro- 
duced platitudes and truisms for the most 
part: recognition of the need for better plan 
coordination among members, of the need for 
a review of C.M.E.A. functions, and so forth. 
The only important decision to emerge from 
this conference was a plan to establish a 
C.M.E.A. Investment Bank to promote the 
flow of investment funds among C.M.E.A. 
members. Apparently, the Soviet delegates 
played a deliberately retiring and low-key role 
in the deliberations, their main concern being 
to convince the other members—in particular 
Rumania—that continuing cooperation and 
integration would not be detrimental to na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Thus Soviet activity in both organizations 
appeared quite modest in 1968-1969. Either 
organization could emerge as a major instru- 
ment of Soviet policy, when circumstances 
become more propitious or the need grows 
more desperate. 


NATO REJUVENATED 


The rejuvenation of NATO was mentioned 
earlier as another negative consequence of 
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the Czech invasion. The aliance, which 
had been approaching its twentieth anniver- 
sary in a state of considerable disarray (due 
mainly to the East-West détente), received a 
new lease on life. The ability of the War- 
saw Five to place upwards of $00,000 troops 
in Czechoslovakia in the space of a few days 
and the illumination of the “weak link” in the 
NATO forward defenses raised disturbing 
questions about NATO’s adequacy. For sev- 
eral years France had been a harsh critic of 
the alliance. Yet at the November, 1968, 
meeting of the NATO Council of Ministers, 
France reconfirmed her attachment—politi- 
cally, if not militarily—to NATO. The con- 
ference issued a strong communiqué con- 
demning the Czech invasion and occupation, 
detailing measures to be taken to strengthen 
NATO militarily and insisting that “By its 
constitution, the Alliance is of indefinite dura- 
tion. Recent events have demonstrated that 
its continued existence is more than ever 
necessary.”* 

Short of a withdrawal from Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was of course out of the ques- 
tion, there was little the Soviets could do to 
reverse the process of NATO’s rejuvenation, 
other than to act circumspectly and to assert 
their continued interest in East-West détente. 
Their interest in such a détente was reiterated 
on a number of occasions, most notably at the 
March, 1969, W.T.O. meeting discussed 
above, which issued a lengthy call for a Pan- 
European Conference (excluding the United 
States) to discuss problems of European se- 
curity and peaceful cooperation. This merely 
updated a similar call made three years 
earlier, the main difference being that this 
statement was considerably more moderate in 
its discussion of United States “imperialism” 
and .West German “revanchism.” Soviet re- 
straint of East Germany in the March, 1969, 
Berlin “minicrisis’ over the West German 
- presidential election should also be seen as 
an effort to calm Western nerves. 

Time is probably on the sides of the So- 
viets in this matter of NATO’s vitality. As 

3 Keesings Contemporary Archives (London), 


December 7~14, 1968, p. 23070, For excerpts, see 
Current History, April, 1969, pp. 239ff. 
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the shock of the Czech invasion wears off 
and the situation in Czechoslovakia ‘normal- 
izes,” the underlying pressures for détente 
will begin to reassert themselves. Indeed, by 
the summer of 1969, the Soviet Union and 
the United States seemed to be on the verge 
of serious arms limitation discussions. The 
NATO powers had paid little attention to 
the March call for general European security 
meetings, but this need not preclude future 
consideration. 

Soviet relations with the world Communist 
movement are also relevant to this discus- 
sion. “Consternation?” best describes the 
Communist world’s response to the invasion. 
This was 1956 ail over again, with the differ- 
ence that in 1968 the movement was already 
deeply disoriented by the burgeoning Sino- 
Soviet conflict. Communists around the 
world found themselves forced either to op- 
pose the Soviet Union or to condone the sup- 
pression of a legitimate Communist leader- 
ship. As already noted, there was extensive 
criticism among non-ruling Communist par- 
ties, both of the invasion and of the Soviet 
Union’s subsequent efforts to justify it. 

However, more damaging to Soviet inter- 
ests than these verbal assaults was the re- 
lated reluctance of many of these same Com- 
munist parties to attend the long-heralded 
Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, at which the Soviets were hoping to 


‘reestablish their leading role in the world 


Communist movement and to create a solid 
anti-Chinese bloc. In preparation for sev- 
eral years and scheduled originally for No- 
vember, 1968, the conference was postponed 
sine die in late September when it became 
clear that an embarrassingly large number of 
important parties were unwilling to attend. 
During the winter and early spring of 1969, 
the Soviets succeeded in convening several 
meetings of the conference’s preparatory 
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Yugoslavia has never been a member of the Warsaw Pact. 


Albania formally severed her last link 
with the pact after the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, 








“Throughout the years ahead,” writes this economist, “both planning 
streamlining and management stimulation through rewards tied to profits should 
improve economic performance and help accelerate the Soviet Union’s pace in 
tis avowed race with the United States.” Ai the same time, “the pressure of the 
consumers for more welfare—in short, for a better life, rather than for more 
military power—should grow in intensity.” 


The Soviet Economy in the 1970's 


By NICOLAS SPULBER 
Professor of Economics, Indiana University 


States output of goods and services 
(Gross National Product or GNP) at 
current prices will top the fantastic level of 
over one trillion dollars a year, while the GNP 
of the Soviet Union, the second world power, 
will probably reach roughly one-half of this 
total, i.e., the United States level of the mid- 
1950’s. According to Western estimates, at 
constant 1966 prices, the United States and 
Soviet GNP’s will reach 1,016 billion dollars 
and 547 billion dollars respectively in 1974. 
In the Soviet Union’s deliberate “race” with 
the United States, according to these esti- 
mates, the Soviet GNP as a percentage of the 
United States GNP rose (at 1966 prices) 
from 36.4 in 1955 to 46.4 in 1965, and should 
rise to 50.6 in 1970 and to 54.2 in 1975.4 Ac- 
cording to the Soviet statisticians, however, 
the Soviet net material product (i.e., national 
income excluding services) has already 
reached 63 per cent of the United States net 
national product in 1967.? 
The Soviet Union grew very fast through 
the 1950’s: it doubled its GNP during that 


I: THE EARLY 1970's, the total United 


1 John P. Hardt et al, Recent Soviet Economic 
Performance, Selected Aspects (Washington, D.G.: 
Research Analysis Corporation, Paper RAC-P-38, 
1968), passim. 

2 Narodnoe khoztatstuo SSSR, v 1967 g. Na- 
tional Economy of the USSR in 1967), Moscow: 
Statistika, 1968, p. 139. 


decade at constant prices—from $132 billion 
in 1950 to $272 billion in 1961. The rate of 
growth has, however, slowed in the 1960's. 
Current Western estimates project Soviet 
growth through the mid-1970’s at the very 
respectable rate of growth of 5.4 per cent per 
year, slower than in the 1950's, but still high 
in relation to a United States rate of growth 
estimated to range from 4.0 to 4.5 per cent. 

The GNP, irrespective of the population 
required to produce it, is an overall measure 
of an economy's capabilities and particularly 
of its military potential. GNP per head is 
a More suitable measure of an economy’s effi- 
ciency and of a country’s level of develop- 
ment. The Soviet GNP per capita in com- 
parable prices has risen from $951 in 1955 to 
$1,439 in 1965 and should reach (according 
to Western projections) $1,811 in 1970 and 
$2,227 in 1975. This compares to a GNP 
per capita of $3,062 for the United States in 
1955, $3,655 in 1965 and an estimated $4,192 
in 1970 and $4,726 in 1975. As a percent- 
age of the United States per capita income, 
the Soviet income would rise over a 20-year 
period from 31.0 per cent to an estimated 
53.1 per cent. 

This substantial increase would certainly 
be an impressive one: in 1975 the Soviet 
Union would match the 1966 per capita 
GNP of France and would closely approach 
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TABLE I: SOVIET PRODUCTION IN 1966 AND 1970 (PLANNED) AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF U.S. 1966 OUTPUT" 


Soviet 1966 output 
as a percentage of 


U.S. 1966 output 


Soviet 1970 (planned) 
as a percentage of 
U.S. 1966 output 


ne ee 


Fuel and power 


electric power 41.0 62.5- 64.0 
coal 120.7 134.9-137.0 
oil 72.8 84.3- 86.7 
gas 32.2 46.1— 49.2 
Ferrousmetas oOo a a a aa a a 
pig iron 84.0 112.4—116.0 
crude steel 79.6 101.9-106.0 
rolled steel 85.2 105.5-110.0 
Chemicals : 
mineral fertilizers 64.2 100.3 
plastics 15.7 33.9- 37.1 
chemical fibers 28.1 47.9- 51.0 
rubber tires 15.0 20.7— 21.8 
Machinery and equipment 
metal cutting machine tools 24.4 279.5—292.2 
motor vehicles total 25.7 78.5- 87.2 
tractors 128.2 201.1—209.5 


oo ŘŘŘŮŘŘŮŮ—— m o LULU 


Consumer goods 


Durables: 
cars 
refrigerators 
washing machines 
television sets 
radios 

Soft goods: 
cotton fabrics 
footwear 


2.6 8.1— 9.3 
47.0 113.1-119.5 
87.7 113.1-119.5 
35.6 113.1-119.5 
23.0 29.6— 30.3 
89.2 (data not available) 
80.6 94.2— 97.3 


* Underlying data: physical outputs, official Soviet and U.S. data respectively. 

Sources: Soviet Economic Performance 1966-67, Materials Prepared for the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 90th U.S. Congress. Second Session, May 
1968 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968), pp. 24-25; and “The Soviet 
Eighth Five Year Plan,” in ASTE (Association for the Study of Soviet-type Economies) 


Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Summer, 1966. 
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the West German level of that same year. 
But it would still be substantially behind 
the United States level which it has hoped 
to “reach and surpass” by the beginning of 
the 1970's. 

Since the establishment of the thorough- 
going planning era at the end of the 1920’s, 
the Soviet policy makers have succeeded in 
transforming their economy from one suited 
primarily for the production of agricultural 


3 Raymond P. Powell, “Economic Growth in the 
a Sctentific American, December, 1969, pp. 


raw materials into one suited for the produc- 
tion of investment goods on a large scale. 
According to the calculations of Professor 
Raymond Powell of Yale, throughout the pe- 
riod 1928-1966—i.e., from the beginning of 
comprehensive planning to the eve of the cur- 
rent five year plan—the Soviet GNP grew at 
the impressive rate of 5.4 per cent (at 1937 
prices) as compared to an average 3.3 per 
cent for the United States. Taking into ac- 
count that during this period the U.S.S.R.'s 
growth was set back by the war, this is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable achievement.’ 
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The principal component of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth has been the growth of its 
industrial output. Between 1959 and 1965, 
during the so-called seven year plan, the GNP 
grew at 5.4 per cent per year—industry at 7.8 
per cent and agriculture at 1.6 per cent. The 
1966-1970 plan called for a yearly increase 
of 8.0-8.4 per cent in industrial output and 
4.7 per cent in agriculture, but the actual 
rates in the first years of the plan were on the 
order of 7.4 and 3.7 per cent respectively. 
The rate of growth of total industrial output 
has tended to decline since the 1950’s, but 
has remained at high levels. From 1951 to 
1955, the Soviet industrial output grew at 
10.7 per cent per year; between 1956 and 
1960, at 9.5 per cent per year and between 
1961 and 1965, at 7.6 per cent per year. 

Given the heavy stress placed by the Soviet 
policy makers on the production of certain 
industrial raw materials and the machinery 
needed for further expansion of the Soviet 
capacity to produce investment goods, im- 
pressive rates of growth have been achieved 
in the production of fuel and power, iron and 
steel, machinery and equipment. On the 
other hand, the development of consumers’ 
durables — particularly cars, refrigerators, 
washing machines and the like—and of con- 
sumers’ soft goods has been slow. 

As can be seen from Table 1, based on 
physical outputs in the key industries on 
which overall industrial output and further 
growth strongly depend—electricity, iron and 
steel, machinery—the U.S.S.R. has reached 
respectable levels in relation to the United 
States. In electricity, its 1966 output has 
been on the order of 41 per cent of the 
United States output; in iron and steel, on 
the order of 80-85 per cent of the United 
States output, and for metal cutting machine 
tools, as high as 244 per cent of the United 
States output. On the other hand, Soviet 
outputs were far below the United States 
production in the critical branches of plastics, 
chemical fibers and motor vehicles. Finally, 
as far as consumers’ goods durables were 
concerned, Soviet outputs were very low and 


4 Narodnoe khoziaistvo, op. cit., p. 139. 
5 Ibid., p. 618. 
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for a much larger population—U.S.8.K., 
231.8 million and United States, 196.9 million 
in 1966. (See Table I.) 

Ratios of the 1970 Soviet outputs to the 
United States output of 1966 should increase 
significantly. However, even if it achieved 


-its highest plan targets, the U.S.S.R. would 


still continue to produce only 64 per cent of 
the 1966 United States electrical output, 
from one-third to one-half of its chemicals, 
87 per cent of its motor vehicles, and a very 
limited output of cars or radios for a further 
expanded population (a probable 243.2 mil- 
lion in the U.S.S.R. in 1970 as against 196.9 
million in the United States in 1966). In 
this perspective, the official Soviet claim that 
it has already reached “over 90 per cent” of 
the United States industrial output in 1967 
is clearly not acceptable.* 


SOVIET INPUTS AND EFFICIENCY 
IN THEIR USE 

Economic growth depends on increasing 
supplies of productive resources — capital, 
labor, natural resources — and on improve- 
ment in their technological utilization. Ac- 
cording to the calculations of Professor Pow- 
ell, the Soviet capital stock (equipment, all 
construction, inventories and livestock) rose “ 
between 1928 and 1966 at the extraordinary 
rate of 6.5 per cent per year. This increase 
was achieved thanks to an annual Soviet ex- 
penditure on investment which rose (at 1937 © 
prices) from some 8 per cent of the GNP in 
1928 to over 30 per cent in the late 1950's. 
According to official Soviet data, over the 
50-year period from the beginning of the rev- 
olution through 1967, 39.0 per cent of the 
capital expenditures were allocated to indus- 
try (including the building industry) — of 
which 31.5 per cent were allocated to the key 
“producers goods,” fuel and power, iron and 
steel and machinery—15.3 per cent to agri- 
culture, 10.3 per cent to transport, 15.7 per 
cent to institutional, commercial and other 
public buildings and 19.7 per cent to other 
construction, including individual construc- 
tion.® 

The civilian labor force rose in the U.S.S.R. 
from 79.8 million in 1950, to 93.9 million in 
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TABLE Il: U.S.S.R. AND U.S. CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE IN 1966 
(Total in millions of people and percentages) 


Millions Percentages 
U.S.S.R. U.S. U.S.S.R. U.S. 
Aricultural Car o a S 
(including workers on a. 
private plots) (11.9) Ka e eT 
Nonagricultural 70.2 68.9 63.9 94.55 "sf, 
Total 109.9 72.9" 100.0 100.04 i 
AN May 
N 
Nonagricultural 70.2 68.9 100.0 100.0 
mining and industry 27.7 19.7 39.5 28.6 
building 5.8 2.9 8.3 4.2 
transportation & communication 8.5 4.2 12.1 6.1 
trade 6.3 13.3 9.0 19.3 
credit and insurance 0.3 3.1 0.5 4.5 
government & administration 1.5 11.5 2.0 16.7 
public health, education 
science and other 14.2 28.6 20.6 


* The total U.S. labor force, including the unemployed, was 75.8 million. 
Sources: R. H. Reed, op. cit., pp. 15 and 26, and Statistical Abstract of the United States 
1967 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1967), pp. 221 and 224. 


1960, and 107.8 million in 1965. According 
to Western projections, the Soviet civilian la- 
` bor force should reach 119.2 million in 1970 
and 133.0 million in 1975.8 A comparison 
with the United States civilian labor force re- 
veals both the far larger Soviet labor inputs 
for a smaller output, and the highly divergent 
employment patterns in the two countries. In 
1966, for mstance, the total Soviet labor force 
exceeded by far the United States agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural labor force. With 
an agricultural labor force ten times as large 
as that of the United States, the Soviet Union 
produced—according to its own estimates— 
85 per cent of the United States agricultural 
output; with an industrial labor force exceed- 
ing by 40 per cent that of the United States 
labor force in industry, the Soviet Union 
achieved—again according to its estimates— 

6e R. H. Reed, Estimates and Projections of the 
Labor Force and Civilian Employment in the 
USSR: 1950-1975 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. 


of Commerce, Bureau of the Census International 
7 as Reports Series, P. 91, No. 15, 1967), pp. 


1 Narodnoe khoziaistvo, op, cit., p. 139. 
8 Loc. cit. 


roughly 66 per cent of the United States 
output.” — 

Western estimates indicate that Soviet 
growth was primarily due to the massive in- 
crease in inputs, rather than to increased effi- 
ciency in their use. Possibly more than half 
and perhaps as much as three-fourths of the 
Soviet growth may be attributed to the ever 
greater expansion in productive resources, 
rather than to vigorous expansion in the effi- 
ciency with which they were used. The off- 
cial Soviet statistics indicate that in 1967 the 
productivity of Soviet labor in industry was 
on the order of 45-50 per cent of the Ameri- 
can; this ratio is far lower in agriculture, 
where a very large segment of the Soviet 
labor force continues to be employed. (See 
Table IT.) 


STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 

The Soviet pattern of resources allocation 
differs substantially from the pattern of allo- 
cation in the United States and in the other 
leading non-Communist countries. Apart 
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‘from Japan, all the leading non-Communist 
countries allocate a larger proportion of their 
annual product to consumption than does the 
Soviet Union. 

According to computations based on official 
Soviet input-output data, the share of inter- 
industry demands (the demands one industry 
makes on another) in the “gross social prod- 
uct” (the surn of all gross sectoral outputs) 
plus imports was of the order of 52 per cent 
throughout the 1960’s and should remain at 
around this level in 1970. A significant 
change has, however, occurred within this 
overall share in respect to the demands of 
various sectors. ‘The expanding sectors have 
been chemicals, electric power and certain 
modern industries, i.e., instrumentation, auto- 
mation and guidance systems, whose claims 
on productive resources should increase fur- 
ther in the 1970's. 

The final demands (consumer demands, 
plus investment goods and exports), 48 per 
cent of the gross social product, also under- 
went some notable charges. On the one 
hand, the relative share of capital formation 
has been increasing and, on the other hand, 
the relative share of household consumption 
has been decreasing, while that of public 
consumption has increased. 

Foreign trade has grown vigorously—at an 
estimated average growth rate of 8.0 for 
exports and 7.4 for imports during the first 
half of the 1960’s. According to the data 
based on Soviet input-output tabulations, the 
relative share of exports in consumption, in- 
vestment and exports has remained on the 
order of 3.5 per cent and should rise to 3.8 
per cent in 1970. Imports, on the other 
hand, have contributed to 3.7 per cent of the 
supply of productive resources to industry and 
to 5.3 per cent of the supply of resources to 
agriculture. Imports should continue to con- 
tribute heavily to the Soviet needs for ma- 
chinery and chemicals, textiles and consumer 
goods. 

The Soviet foreign trade turnover (exports 
plus imports) reached a total of $16.7 billion 
in 1966, as compared to $55.6 billion for the 


9 See Soviet Economic Performance, pp. 97ff. 
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United States.® The Soviet Union traded 
for $11.1 billion worth of goods with Com- 
munist countries, for $3.4 billion with ad- 
vanced industrial nations and for $2.3 billion 
with underdeveloped countries. The struc- 
ture of Soviet exports remained stable during 
the 1960’s and should so continue during the 
early 1970’s. Roughly 20 per cent of Soviet 
exports are now comprised of machinery and 
equipment, 70 per cent, of fuels and raw ma- 
terials and 10 per cent, of grain and con- 
sumers’ goods. On the other hand, roughly 
one-third of Soviet imports was made up of 
machinery and equipment, one-third, of fuels 
and raw materials and one-third, of con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Soviet trade with East Europe accounts 
for roughly 55 per cent of the total Soviet 
trade. Essentially, the Soviet Union delivers 
to these countries raw materials—particularly 
oil, iron ore, steel—and heavy industrial 
goods, and imports mostly machinery and 
equipment and consumer goods: Soviet im- 
ports of machinery and equipment from East 
Europe accounted in the 1960’s for between 
43 per cent and 46 per cent of the total 
imports from that area, and consumer goods 
for roughly 20 per cent. Thanks to both 
its exports to and imports from the area, the 
Soviet Union has an important economic 
leverage. As an exporter of oil to East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary, 
the U.S.S.R. operates under favorable con- 
ditions since such exports are in demand also 
in Western markets. As an importer of East 
European machinery and equipment, the So- 
viet Union can obtain favorable conditions, 
since these products are not always up to 
Western standards and do not find buyers in 
Western markets. 

Soviet trade relations with East Europe are 
first of all based on the political and military 
ties which link the area to the U.S.S.R. Any 
serious efforts to break those links, to turn 
any of these economies resolutely toward the 
West and to establish new patterns of trade 
elicit Soviet reactions which may develop into 
direct military intervention and occupation, 
as was the case in Czechoslovakia in August, 
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PROBLEMS OF SOVIET GROWTH 


One of the basic problems of the Soviet 
economy as it enters the 1970’s is its ad- 
mitted low overall efficiency, i.e., its contin- 
uous need for large additions to plant and 
equipment and to the labor force to keep up 
a high rate of growth. Other crucial prob- 
lems are the increasing marginal capital out- 
put ratios (ie., the expanding needs of capi- 
tal per unit of output), increasing claims on 
resources by military outputs, and rising infla- 
tionary pressures—i.e., higher rates of de- 
mand than planned because of rising unsatis- 
fied consumer demand. 

According to plan figures, consumer wel- 
fare should continue to improve in the 1970's. 
Nominal wages are scheduled to rise to 115.2 
rubles per month in 1970, the last year of the 
current plan, a rise of 11.3 per cent over 1965. 
In order to understand the meaning of these 
figures, one must recall that only in 1963 and 
1965 did average real wages and salaries of 
Soviet workers and employees reach the level 
of 1913 and 1928 respectively. According 
to the computations of a French economist, 
J. Pavlevski, by 1970 the average real wage 
should exceed the 1913 level by 23 per cent 
and the 1928 level by 18 per cent. Through- 
out the comprehensive planning era, wages 
and salaries fell dramatically, reaching 58 per 
cent of the 1928 level in 1950. After a sig- 
nificant rise through the 1950’s (wages more 
than doubled between 1950 and 1970), the 
preplanning era level of 1928 was finally 
reached in the early 1960’s. (See Table III.) 


TABLE III: SOVIET AVERAGE 
REAL WAGES 1950-1970 
1928 1940 1950 1960 1970 (planned) 


100* 73 58 92 118 
100* 79 126 172 
100* 160 220 


a ee ce ae ee a ae ee ee 
Source: “Le niveau de vie en Union Sovietique” 
(The Standard of Living in the U.S.S.R.), 
Economie Planifiee, Cahiers de PISEA, 1969, 
p. 360. 
* 100 = base. 


This evolution does not reflect the par- 
10 J. Pavlevski, “Le niveau de vie en Union So- 


vietique” (The Standard of Living in the U.S.S.R.), 
oe Planifiee, Cahiers de ?ISEA, 1969, pp. 
3726. 


ticularly rapid growth of the economy but 
rather the policy makers’ priorities and their 
desire to keep investments at a high level, to 
satisfy the enormous demands on resources 
of the military, to keep a vast bureaucracy 
and, last but not least, to increase the share 
devoted to public consumption rather than 
that devoted to private consumption. 

The average real wages of workers and em- 
ployees still compare favorably to the aver- 
age real earnings of a collectivized farmer. 
According to official figures, notwithstanding 
a dramatic increase in these earnings through- 
out the 1950’s and 1960’s, in 1966 the aver- 
age monthly earning of a collective farmer 
was 34.3 rubles, that of a state-farm worker, 
79.8 rubles and that of an industrial worker, 
104.4 rubles. In other words, a collective 
farmer earned about one-third of an indus- 
trial worker’s wage and a state farmer about 
three-fourths of an industrial worker’s wage.?° 
Notwithstanding the further increases sched- 
uled for 1970, the average worker’s wage 
should still be twice as large as that of a col- 
lective farmer: this should continue to accen- 
tuate the exodus of youth from the country- 
side, an exodus which the state has tried to 
stave off but which was already well under 
way in the 1960's. 

Low earnings in agriculture reflect nu- 
merous inefficiencies in that sector. But a 
crucial problem is the partial underemploy- 
ment of agricultural labor and the lack of 
sufficient employment opportunities for such 
labor in industry. Now, for a number of 


(Continued on page 237) 
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“Khrushcheo’s successors were probably prompted to increase the scale of 
Soviet military preparations by the conviction that ihe U.S.S.R. must provide 
itself with a wider range of military options and divest itself of the liability of a 
markedly second-best strategic posture in any future Soviet-United States con- 
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frontations. .. 


The Soviet Military Since Khrushchev 


By Tuomas W. WoLre 
Staf Member, The RAND Corporation 


IVE YEARS have passed since Leonid 

Brezhnev and Aleksei Kosygin came 

to power in the Soviet Union. These 
years have seen a number of significant 
developments affecting Soviet military power 
and its use in the service of Soviet policy. 
During this period, for example, the Soviet 
Union embarked upon a large-scale buildup 
of its strategic forces and pursued other 
military programs which have contributed 
not only to a notable shift in the United 
States-Soviet strategic balance, but to the 
further transformation of the U.S.S.R. from 
an essentially continental military power 
into a more truly global one. This period 
was marked also by Soviet resort to military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia as a means 
of arresting the erosion of Moscow’s au- 
thority in East Europe, while new difficulties 
with Ghina in the Asian borderlands under- 
scored the need for shoring up the Soviet 
military position in the Far East. Finally, 
the approach of strategic arms limitation talks 
with the United States, after a.long series of 
delays and postponements, was among other 
noteworthy developments as the fifth anni- 
versary of collective rule under Nikita 
Khrushchev’s successors drew near in Oc- 
tober, 1969. 

A few comments on change and con- 
tinuity in Soviet military policy are perhaps 
necessary. In part, Soviet military policy has 
tended to reflect the differing conceptions 
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which have guided Soviet foreign policy 
under successive leaderships from Joseph 
Stalin to the present. In Stalin’s time, the 
Soviet Union pursued a foreign policy of 
essentially continental dimensions, and its 
military policy remained oriented largely in 
a continental direction. ._ In the Khrushchev 
era, by contrast, the Soviet Union began to 
break out of its continental shell to assert its 
influence and interests in every quarter of 
the world. However, under Premier 
Khrushchev, Soviet military power was 
never fully reshaped to support a political 
strategy of global dimensions. His succes- 
sors, in effect, shouldered this task. 

It may oversimplify matters to suggest that 
Khrushchev’s successors merely set out in 
systematic fashion to correct various short- 
comings in the Soviet military posture to 
match it more precisely with their foreign 
policy objectives. Military power and for- 
eign policy can seldom be kept neatly in 
phase, for contingent factors tend to intrude. 
In the Soviet case, such factors include the 
organizational habits of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy; the bargaining interplay among vari- 
ous elite groups; the constraints of resources, 
technology, geography and tradition; and the 
pressures exerted on Soviet decisions by 
allies and adversaries. Nevertheless, the 
general direction of Soviet military policy 
during the past five years seems to have 
stemmed from the regime’s attempt to bring 
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the Soviet Unions military posture into 
better line with its growing global obliga- 
tions and interests. 

In a more specific sense, the governing 
assumptions and priorities upon which the 
‘military policy of the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime has appeared to rest are: (1) that 
general nuclear war must be avoided; (2) 
that deterrence based on Soviet strategic- 
nuclear power, both offensive and defensive, 
offers the best guarantee against nuclear 
war; (3) that the Soviet Union must main- 
tain its traditionally strong continental mili- 
tary position, both to back up its interests 
in the crucial political arena of Europe and 
to cope with the problems created by the 
rise of a rival seat of Gommunist power in 
- Peking; and (4) that the Soviet Union 
must also continue to develop more mobile 
and versatile conventional forces—including 

Soviet naval and maritime capabilities—to 
support its interests in the Third World 
and to sustain its role as a global competitor 
of the United States. In essence, much the 
same set of assumptions underlay Khrush- 
chev’s military programs. What has dis- 
tinguished the Soviet military preparations of 
the Brezhnev-Kosygin period from those of 
the Khrushchev decade, therefore, has been 
not their general direction, but their more 
substantial scale. 

Khrushchev’s successors were probably 
prompted to increase the scale of Soviet 
military preparations by the conviction that 
the U.S.S.R. must provide itself with a wider 
range of military options and divest itself of 
the liability of a markedly second-best stra- 
tegic posture in, any future Soviet-United 
States confrontations~—a liability that was 
dramatically driven home by the Cuban 
missile crisis in the latter days of the 
Khrushchev decade. The war in Vietnam 
and a general Soviet belief that United 
States military power was being increasingly 
committed to the suppression of “national 


1 See the author’s “Soviet Military Policy at the 
Fifty-Year Mark,” Current History, October, 1967, 
p. 209. 

2 The Military Balance, 1969~1970, The Institute 
for Strategic Studies (London), September, 1969, 

p. 3. 
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liberation” movements in the Third World- 
doubtless also persuaded the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin regime that further measures were 
needed to improve the Soviet Union’s ability 
to project its military presence into areas 
like the Middle East, Africa and the Indian 
Ocean. 

In any event, despite the high priority set 
by the regime on major investment programs 
and reforms, the Soviet leaders found it 
expedient to make successive annual in- 
creases in the military budget after an initial 
“standpat” budget fer 1965 of 12.8 billion 
rubles.t Thereafter, the figure mounted 
each year: 1966, 13.4 billion; 1967, 14.5 
billion; 1968, 16.7 billion; 1969, 17.7 bil- 
lon rubles. Turning now to the main 
features of the military programs which 
have sent Soviet defense outlays steadily up- 
ward, let us look first at the efforts of the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin regime to strengthen the 
Soviet Union’s strategic posture. 


THE STRATEGIC POSTURE 


Soviet programs in the strategic field have 
fallen into two categories: those aimed at 
increasing the country’s strategic delivery 
capabilities, and those directed toward im- 
proving its strategic defenses, including re- 
newed emphasis on civil defense prepara- 
tions. With respect to strategic delivery 
forces, the most dramatic development has 
been an almost five-fold expansion of the 
land-based I.C.B.M, force in the period from 
1965 to mid-1969. This force now numbers 
about 1,050 launchers, the same level of 
land-based 1.C.B.M.’s maintained by the 
United States for several years; when addi- 
tional] launch sites still under construction 
are completed in the next year or so, the 
Soviet force will apparently total more than 
1,200 launchers, including about 250 large 
SS-9's.2 The SS-9, a liquid-fueled missile 
capable of carrying a single warhead of up 
to 25 megatons-yield or several smaller mul- 
tiple warheads, became the object of wide- 
spread attention when it was cited by United 
States Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
in early 1969, During debate over the Safe- 
guard missile defense system, he termed it 
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a weapon which posed a first-strike threat 
against the United States land-based Minute- 
man deterrent force.’ 

While expansion of the land-based I.C.- 
B.M. force has been the most conspicuous 
measure to strengthen the Soviet strategic 
delivery capacity, other delivery means have 
also received attention. A relatively high 
priority, for example, has gone to missile- 
launching submarines, as was made evident 
in 1968 with the introduction of a new class 
of nuclear-powered submarines with a bal- 
listic-missile launching capacity—16 tubes— 
comparable to the United States Polaris- 
type submarine. A construction program for 
these new submarines at a rate of about 
seven per year suggests that the Soviet 
Union intends to enlarge its existing missile- 
launching submarine force, which in early 
1969 numbered more than 75 submarines, 
or about one-fifth of the total underseas 
fleet. 

The U.S.S.R. also continues to count on 
manned aircraft as an element of its stra- 
tegic striking power, a contribution provided 
chiefly by a holdover force of long-range 


8 See testimony by Secretary of Defense Melvin 
P a The New York Times, March 21, 22, 
1969, 

4 The New York Times, March 24, 1969. 

5 The Military Balance, 1969-1970, p. 8. 

6 See “Soviet Bombers Patrolling around North 
America,” The New York Times, April 9, 1969. 

7 Soviet development and testing of FOBS was 
first made publicly known in November, 1967, by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. His 
successors, in their annual defense posture state- 
ments, have indicated that the FOBS system might 
be intended to deliver weapons with minimum 
warning time against soft targets hke bomber bases. 

8 The first Soviet test of a multiple reentry vehi- 
cle (M.R.V.) took place in August, 1968, according 
to Western sources. See “USSR: Closing the 
MIRV Gap,” Newsweek, September 9, 1968. Sev- 
eral subsequent tests of the Soviet M.R.V., which 
was not known to have an independently maneuver- 
able feature like the U.S. MIRY, took place before 
mid-1969. 

9 Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert 5. 
McNamara before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the Fiscal Year 1969-1973 Defense Pro- 
gram and 1969 Defense Budget, January 22, 1968 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1968), p. 55. 

10 Long-range interceptors in the Soviet air de- 
fense force in 1968 included the Fiddler and Fla- 
gon-A, while another, the Foxbat (NATO designa- 
tions) was reported to be coming into operational 
use in 1969, See The Military Balance, 1969- 
1970, p. 6. 


bombers equipped with air-to-surface mis- 
siles for “stand-off? attacks against enemy 
targets. Although no new development 
program for an advanced heavy bomber has 
been reported, long-range bomber training 
flights to northern coastal areas of the Ameri- 
can continent in 1968-1969 gave testimony 
to the Soviet Union’s interest in maintaining 
a manned-aircraft delivery system." 

In addition to these various operational 
delivery systems, the Soviet research and de- 
velopment effort fostered by the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin regime has yielded several new 
strategic delivery systems which are either in 
the very early stages of deployment or in a 
pre-operational testing stage. These include 
a solid-fuel I.C.B.M., roughly comparable 
to the United States Minuteman, for silo- 
emplacement; a mobile, solid-fuel 1.C.B.M.; 
F.O.B.S., a fractional-orbital or depressed- 
trajectory delivery system;’ and the Soviet 
version of a multiple reentry vehicle, M.R.V., 
for which the SS-9 may be used as a booster.® 

In the strategic defense field, not long 
after coming into office, the present regime 
took the first step in deploying missile de- 
fenses (the Galosh A.B.M. system) around 
Moscow. The installation of this system was 
accompanied by the construction of another 
defensive system, the so-called Tallin sys- 
tem, deployed over an extensive geographic 
area, including the northwestern approaches 
to the U.S.S.R. Initially, the Tallin pro- 
gram was believed to be an additional phase 
of A.B.M. deployment but by early 1968, 
Western officials stated that the system 
“most likely’ was designed “against an aero- 
dynamic rather than a ballistic missile 
threat.” Should the future bear out this 
judgment, then obviously the Soviet A.B.M. 
program as it developed during the first 
years of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime rep- 
resented a much more modest start toward 
the formidable problems of missile defense 
than was originally thought to be the case. 
Incidentally, the addition of the Tallin sys- 
tem to an already massive array of air de- 
fenses—together with Soviet development of 
new long-range interceptor aircraft*°—im- 
plies that even in the missile age Soviet 
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planners continue to give high priority to 
improving their strategic defenses against 
bomber attacks. 

To return to the question of Soviet A.B.M. 
deployment, the United States proposal in 
early 1967 for talks on an A.B.M. mora- 
torium apparently touched off an extended 
policy debate within the Kremlin on this and 
the associated issue of strategic arms limita- 
tion talks2? Not until June, 1968, after a 
delay of almost 18 months, did the Soviet 
Union finally agree to talks with the United 
States on A.B.M. and other strategic arms 
levels.12 Precisely how the future of the 
Soviet A.B.M. program might be affected 
by the Kremlin’s belated decision to explore 
the prospects of an A.B.M. moratorium was, 
however, not clear. On the one hand, in 
late 1968, work on the Galosh anti-missile 
system around Moscow apparently came to 
a standstill about two-thirds of the way to- 
ward completion, suggesting doubt in Soviet 
leadership circles about going ahead with 
more extensive A.B.M. deployment. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union continued to 
pursue a high level of research activity in 
the A.B.M. field. And in early 1969, Soviet 
commentary on the controversy in the United 
States over United States plans for deploy- 


11 For comment on this point, see the author’s 
article in Current History, October 1967, p. 214. 

12 Soviet agreement to enter the talks was made 
known in a speech by Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko on June 27, 1968. See Pravda, June 28, 
1968. The invasion of Czechoslovakia in August, 
1968, caused postponement of the talks for an- 
other year. 

13 Both United States Secretary of Defense Clark 
M. Clifford, in the fall of 1968, and his successor, 
Melvin R. Laird, in early 1969, stated that, al- 
though further deployment of the Galosh system 
had been halted, research and testing of more 
sophisticated A.B.M. equipment was going forward 
at a rapid rate. See The New York Times, Febru- 
ary 21, 1969. 

14 A detailed examination of Soviet commentary 
on Safeguard may be found in Johan J. Holst, 
“The Russians and ‘Safeguard’ ” (Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: Hudson Institute), April 2, 1969. 

15 The U.S.S.R.’s surface naval forces include 
some 20 cruisers, about 170 vessels classed as de- 
stroyers, frigates and destroyer escorts, upward of 
100 amphibious ships and several hundred fast 
patrol boats. For more detailed treatment of So- 
viet naval forces, see Soviet Sea Power (Washing- 
ton D.C.: Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University), June, 1969, espe- 
cially pp. 31-65. 
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ment of the Safeguard missile defense system 
included notably few arguments against the 
merits of missile defenses as: such,** sug- 
gesting that the Soviet Union may have 
wished to avoid compromising its own free- 
dom of action with regard to further A.B.M. 
deployment. 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 

Parallel to the investment of substantial 
resources in the buildup of strategic forces, 
the military policy of the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime has involved persistent efforts to im- 
prove the reach and mobility of conventional, 
or general purpose, forces. Perhaps the most 
significant developments have occurred in 
the field of sea power, where Khrushchev’s 
successors have advanced the process of trans- 
forming the Soviet Navy from its past role 
as a mere adjunct to land power into an 
instrument for the global support of Soviet 
interests. According to Admiral S. G. 
Gorshkov, head of the Soviet Navy, the “lead- 
ing place” in the buildup of Soviet naval 
power has been given to the submarine fleet 
(already the world’s largest underseas force, 
with more than 350 submarines) and the 
naval air arm (a land-based force of some 
850 aircraft). Although this order of pri- 
orities has not resulted in “balanced” naval 
forces in the Western sense, nevertheless the 
Soviet naval effort has been marked by a 
number of noteworthy innovations. These 
include: 

(1) Renewal of a surface ship construc- 
tion program, and the modernizing of many 
units in cruiser and destroyer classes to fire 
surface-to-surface and antiaircraft missiles, 
the latter suggesting an interest in preparing 
the surface forces to operate in waters beyond 
the protective range of Soviet land-based air 
cover ;*5 

(2) The carrying out of regular patrols 
in distant ocean areas by Soviet submarines, 
including patrols off the coasts of North 
America, together with adoption of replen- 
ishment techniques at sea; 

(3) The establishment since the Arab- 
Israeli war of June, 1967, of what appears 
to be a permanent naval presence of around 
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30 to 40 warships in the Mediterranean, and 
the showing of the flag through naval visits 
in such areas as the Indian Ocean, the West 
African coast and the Caribbean; 

(4) The introduction of helicopter car- 
riers, two of which have been completed 
since the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime took 
office. Training exercises indicate that these 
vessels are to be used as antisubmarine war- 
fare platforms; they may also be employed 
for vertical landing operations. The Soviet 
decision to adopt helicopter carriers does not 
appear to foreshadow the building of a force 
of attack aircraft carriers, however, without 
which some experts have questioned whether 
the Soviet Union can hope to lay down a 
worldwide offensive challenge to Western 
sea power;** 

(5) Expansion of Soviet amphibious land- 
ing capabilities, both by the introduction of 
tank landing ships and the modest growth 
of naval infantry forces attached to the vari- 
ous territorial fleets. These forces, some of 
which have appeared in the Mediterranean 
basin well beyond their accustomed operat- 
ing areas on the flanks of the Soviet ground 
forces, now number around 8,000 men; 

(6) Finally, in the maritime field, there 
has been a steady growth of the Soviet 
merchant fleet from about 6 million dead- 
weight tons at the close of the Khrushchev 
period to around 11 million deadweight tons 
today. Along with the further proliferation 
of trawler and oceanographic activities, this 
maritime growth provides useful logistics and 
intelligence adjuncts to Soviet sea power, 
which—in the words of its leaders—now has 
the task of looking after the worldwide “state 
interests” of the U.S.S.R., a notion which is 
new to the Soviet political vocabulary.” 


16 A presentation of this thesis may be found in 
Robert W. Herrick, Soviet Naval Strategy: Fifty 
Years of Theory and Practice (Annapolis, Md.: 
U.S. Naval Institute, 1968). 

17 See, for example, Admiral N. Kharlamov, 
“Guarding Our Country’s Maritime Boundaries 
Reliably,” Moscow News, No. 30, August 3-10, 
1968, p. 3; Admiral V. Kasatonov, “Oceanic Guard 
of the Fatherland,” Krasnaia zvezda, July 28, 1968, 

18 Andro Gabelic, “New Accent in Soviet Stra- 
tegy, reprinted in Survival (London: The Insti- 
tute a Strategic Studies), February, 1968, pp. 
46-47, 


Apart from these naval and maritime 
trends, the period since Khrushchev’s ouster 
has been marked by other developments 
bearing upon the mobility of conventional 
military power. These include improvement 
of Soviet airborne assault and reinforcement 
capabilities, as demonstrated both by Warsaw 
Pact field exercises since 1965 and by the 
role of airborne forces in the swift seizure of 
Prague during the August, 1968, intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. Lengthening of the 
Soviet Union’s air logistical reach also has 
been achieved with the introduction of 
new long-range heavy transport aircraft like 
the AN-22, and the massive air resupply 
operation to replenish U.A.R. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s forces immediately 
after the Arab-Israeli war ended in June, 
1967. 

Perhaps the best example of the extension 
of the Soviet Union’s logistical reach far 
beyond its borders has been the case of 
Vietnam. Although airlift has played a 
minor role there, the Soviet performance in 
supplying Vietnam by sea and rail has fur- 
nished creditable evidence of the Soviet 
capacity to conduct a major and sustained 
logistical effort over long lines of communi- 
cation, at least under conditions where mili- 
tary interdiction need not be faced. 

One can by no means identify all of the 
developments sketched above as well-meshed 
parts of a purposeful long-range plan to ac- 
quire capabilities for active use in local 
conflicts beyond the U.S.S.R.’s_ borders. 
Some developments probably reflect an im- 
provised response to particular crises; others 
are by-products of Soviet military and eco- 
nomic aid programs; still others are the 
outgrowth of efforts to achieve a more bal- 
anced military posture for use in the event 
of general war. But despite their varied 
origin, these developments do seem to suggest, 
as a Yugoslav strategic writer has put it, 
that the Soviet Union has begun to embark 
upon “a policy of countering the strategy of 
local and restricted wars” by providing itself 
with the kinds of military capabilities neces- 
sary to conduct “that selfsame local and 
restricted war.”13 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK INVASION 


The Warsaw Pact customarily has played 
a dual role in Soviet policy: first, as a military 
coalition to counter NATO and augment the 
Soviet Union’s own military potential against 
the West; second, as an intrabloc mechanism 
to exert political control and discipline over 
potentially errant members of the Warsaw 
bloc. The latter function came to the fore 
during the Czechoslovak crisis and one of 
the more significant effects of the invasion 
was to restore the credibility of Soviet mili- 
tary power as the ultimate instrument of 
Soviet authority in East Europe. It would 
go far beyond the scope of this article to 
inquire into the full range of the motiva- 
tions for and results of the invasion; here, 
one can only touch briefly on some of its 
military aspects, beginning with the question 
of how much weight military security con- 
siderations may have had in the decision to 
intervene. 

According to some interpretations, the in- 
tervention was dictated less by an urge to 
snuff out a reform threat to ideological and 
political orthodoxy than to forestall a more 
concrete threat to the military security of the 
Soviet Union. If one were to speak in the 
narrow sense of military activities in the West 
against which the Soviet Union felt com- 
pelled to protect itself, then, in this observ- 
ers view, there are no grounds for ascribing 
the invasion to “genuine” Soviet security con- 
cerns. Not only did the NATO countries 
lean over backwards to avoid any semblance 
of military provocation during the Czech 
crisis, but long-term trends in NATO prior 
to the invasion had pointed toward a slack- 
ening of the alliance effort and the with- 
drawal of forces rather than toward a buildup 


19 For the Czech invasion, about 10 additional 
Soviet divisions, plus logistical and air support ele- 
ments, were introduced into East Europe to aug- 
ment the 26 Soviet divisions already in place there. 
Although the Soviet occupation force in Czecho- 
slovakia was later reduced to about five divisions, 
the invasion itself demonstrated Soviet capacity to 
deploy large conventional forces in Central Europe 
under the cover of field exercises, which preceded 
the intervention. 

20 The “Brezhnev Doctrine” proclaimed the right 
of intervention to “save” communism despite al- 
legedly “abstract” notions of national sovereignty. 
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which might have looked threatening to the 
soviet Union. 

However, according to the Soviet concept 
of security in Europe, the need to preserve 
the ideological and political basis of the 
Soviet hold upon East Europe is so inti- 
mately linked with Soviet interest in main- 
taining a forward military position in this 
half of a divided Europe that it is difficult to 
distinguish where the one leaves off and the 
other begins. Because of Czechoslovakia’s 
key location in the “northern tier’ military 
structure of the Warsaw Pact, any possibility 
that she might renege on granting the Soviets 
future access to her territory, or that she 
might curtail her pact commitments, would 
doubtless have been disturbing to Moscow. 
In this sense, one may suppose that it was 
the possibility that Czechoslovak political 
evolution might lead toward a future mili- 
tary reorientation which carried some real 
weight in Soviet councils, and not any 
demonstrable evidence of a desire by Prague 
to renounce Czechoslovakia’s military obliga- 
tions to the Warsaw alliance. 

The military aftereffects of the invasion 
were felt within both NATO and the War- 
saw bloc. For its part, NATO was made 
uncomfortably aware of the capacity of the 
Soviet theater forces to carry out a large- 
scale coordinated operation in Central 
Europe, and the temporary influx of Soviet 
forces into Czechoslovakia underscored the 
Soviet Union’s potential for tipping the con- 
ventional arms balance in the European 
arena on short notice.*® Together with the 
so-called “Brezhnev Doctrine” used to justify 
the intervention,” the action against Czecho- 
slovakia prompted the NATO allies to re- 
appraise the state of their own defenses. 
Although it remains to be seen whether any 
long-term strengthening of NATO's posture 
will emerge, it appears that the Czech in- 
vasion helped to resolve NATO’s doubts 
about the need for its existence and gave it 
a fresh sense of its relevance to European 
security. 

Within the Warsaw Pact itself, one of the 
chief effects of the invasion was probably to 
shift a larger share of the joint security 
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burden to the Soviet Union. While the 
armies of four East European countries “co- 
operated” on a token basis in the invasion, 
the Soviet Union found it inadvisable to 
entrust them afterwards either with plug- 
ging the northern tier gap in the bloc’s de- 
fenses or with occupation duties in Czecho- 
slovakia—tasks that were left to Soviet forces 
instead. Despite the fact that the invasion 
served to reemphasize the U.S.S.R.’s dom- 
inant military role in the alliance, however, 
the Soviet Union appears to have remained 
in need of the multilateral framework of the 
Warsaw Pact. The pact serves as a device 
for keeping Soviet military forces deployed in 
East Europe and as a backstop for Soviet 
policy toward an increasingly troublesome 
China. 

This was illustrated at the meeting of 
Warsaw Pact leaders in Budapest on March 
17, 1969, the first meeting since the Czech 
intervention seven months before. At this 
meeting, the Soviets accepted a number of 
organizational changes in the command 
structure of the pact, ostensibly meant to 
give other pact members a more meaningful 
voice in its affairs.24_ Brezhnev reportedly 
also made an appeal to the Budapest con- 
ferees asking them to send “symbolic military 
detachments” to the Sino-Soviet border area 
to demonstrate Warsaw-bloc backing of the 


21 Communiqué of the Budapest meeting of the 
Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw 
Pact, Pravda, March 18, 1969. 

22 See “Red Bloc Chiefs Meet for First Time 
Since Invasion of Czechoslovakia,” The New York 
Times, March 18, 1969; Anatole Shub, “Chinese 
Threat Obsesses Table-Pounding Brezhnev,” The 
Washington Post, March 19, 1969. 

23 Apart from Moscow’s hopes of Warsaw Pact 
support, symbolic or otherwise, against China, it 
should be noted that the Soviet Union has also 
acted unilaterally to strengthen its military position 
in -Asia vis-à-vis the Chinese. Following the Us- 
suri River border clashes in March, 1969, and 
other reported clashes along the Sinkiang border 
in May, the movement of Soviet reinforcements to 
the Far East apparently was stepped up, as sug- 
gested, among other things, by the closure of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad to foreign travel in the 
summer of 1969. At this writing, it is not possible 
to say whether Soviet military moves in the Far 
East are merely “prudential” or a form of political- 
military pressure on Peking, on the one hand, or 
whether on the other hand they reflect a belief in 
Moscow that-a serious military confrontation with 
China may lie ahead. 


Soviet Union.”? Although the appeal ap- 
parently had no immediate takers, it sug- 
gested that the need for a show of bloc 
solidarity against China had become a factor 
of some consequence in Moscow’s eyes. Should 
the Soviet Union persist in efforts to enlist 
East European military cooperation against 
Peking—even on a symbolic basis—this 
would amount to a significant change in the 
original conception of the Warsaw Pact, 
widening its scope from an alliance facing 
westward against the NATO countries to one 
also facing eastward against a major Com- 
munist power.” 


THE STRATEGIC ARMS TALKS 


Viewed in broad perspective, the evolu- 
tion of Soviet military policy and programs 
under the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime can per- 
haps best be regarded as part of a larger 


_ historical process—still under way—marking 


the Soviet Union’s emergence as one of the 
world’s two superpowers and reflecting the 
aspirations of Soviet leaders to share the 
global stage with the United States. A 
potentially significant landmark in this proc- 
ess may be provided by the strategic arms 
limitation, or SALT, talks with the United 
States, which seemed closer in August, 1969, 
after a delay of more than two and one-half 
years. 

In essence, the talks represent a forum in 
which the outlines of the future Soviet- 
United States power relationship may be 
worked out. Although at this writing it is 
still too early to tell what may emerge from 
the tedious course of negotiation, the central 
question appears to be the following: After 
five years of strenuous effort to improve the 

(Continued on page 240) 
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“Maintaining the existing order, preserving and expanding acquired privi- 
leges—this is the platform on which the anti-Khrushchev coalition rose to power 
within the elitist circles that shape national policy in the U.S.S.R? 


The Kremlin Scene: 
Politics in a Cul-de-sac 


By GEORGE GINSBURGS 


IVE YEARS AGO, when Nikita Khrush- 

chey was unceremoniously toppled by 

the Aleksei Kosygin-Leonid Brezhnev 
duumvyirate, few people in the West imagined 
that the new leadership would last half a 
decade. In tone and complexion, it had all 
the earmarks of a caretaker cabinet, a bland 
front for the hidden forces that had engi- 
neered Khrushchev’s downfall. The team’s 
record of longevity now belies that thesis. 
What is indicated at this point is a careful 
second look at the ingredients which may 


account for its spectacular success in filling 


the seat of power. 

In a way, the initial misreading of the 
nature of the present regime is understand- 
able. The leaders who replaced Khrushchev 
appeared to have been picked less for their 
positive qualities than for the fact that they 
conspicuously lacked the attributes that had 
rendered their predecessor undesirable. 
Khrushchev had been picturesque, impetu- 
ous, unpredictable, temperamental, arbitrary, 
capricious; He was addicted to grandiose 
schemes and dramatic solutions and tended 
to pursue ambitious goals without adequate 
attention to and proper appreciation of the 
technical dimensions of his targets. He 
sought to play the role of an avant-garde 
ideological thinker and pioneered doctrinal 
formulas which had an uncanny knack of 
getting underfoot when he announced his 
next step. Worst of all, his constant tinker- 
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ing with the bureaucratic structure spread 
an acute sense of insecurity among party and 
government personnel; at the same time he 
had abolished the practice of police terror 
which in the past had served as an effective 
too] to check such disgruntled elements. 

His heirs show none of these traits. They 
are somber, businesslike, humorless, pedes- 
trian and conservative, and fit the prototype 
of the modern organization man. They 
dropped Khrushchev’s style and stabilized 
the policy-making process. Gone were the 
old fanfare and panache. In their place, the 
mechanics of administrative routine keynoted 
the system’s modus operandi both at home 
and abroad. Khrushchev’s experimentations 
with dogma were shelved, and everybody 
reverted to the familiar and comfortable 
canons of classical Marxism. Formalized 
managerial channels supplanted personal fiat 
as the established method of regulation and 
control. And, finally, the spotlight began 
almost imperceptibly to shift from politics to 
economics. 

However, while the flavor of public life 
in the Soviet Union underwent a radical 
overhaul, the new regime made few sub- 
stantive changes in the far-reaching reforms 
introduced by Khrushchev in virtually all 
areas of social activity—with two prominent 
exceptions. The bifurcation previously im- 
posed on the party apparatus, which had 
been split into two branches devoted, re- 
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spectively, to supervision over agricultural 
and over industrial affairs, was ended. The 
grid of councils and super-councils of na- 
tional economy whose growth had imperiled 
the survival of the federal edifice in the 
U.S.S.R. was liquidated. There was a 
gradual eclipse of the companion venture to 
adopt a new constitution for the Soviet 
Union. The thrust of the move is highly 
suggestive, for it indicates precisely what 
supplied the vital catalyst to the mounting 
opposition to Khrushchev’s rule, precipitated 
the confrontation between the rival camps 
and furnished the rebels with a combination 
of issues sufficiently broad to crystallize ma- 
jority support for their bid for power. 

Indeed, the division of the party unit into 
parallel cells had undermined the mandate 
and influence of the local party bosses, while 
the continuing concentration of rights and 
responsibilities in the hands of the councils 
of national economy and the creation of 
corresponding trans-republican organs had 
threatened to emasculate the original con- 
cept of federation and to lead to its abolition. 
When the project failed, its chief advocate 
was compelled to retire and the project was 
quickly dismantled. Resistance to Khrush- 
chev had come from the large body of 
middle-rank government bureaucrats whose 
vested interests and future prospects would 
have been endangered by the elimination of 
this vast complex of employment and pro- 
motion. They were already edgy as a result 
of the 1961 endorsement of the principle 
of regular rotation of political cadres. 

There were, of course, additional consider- 
ations that contributed toward Khrushchev’s 
ouster. His ill-advised diplomatic and mili- 
tary gambles and his misestimation and ag- 
gravation of the conflict with China also 
counted against him, though only as second- 
ary charges in the indictment. His succes- 
sors have not been able to patch up the 
quarrel with Peking either; yet they have not 
lost their posts. The implication is that it 
was not the schisms with China per se that 
cost Khrushchev his job, but his own share 
in exacerbating the feud and becoming a 
personal obstacle to any possible accommo- 


dation with the Mao group. In identifying 
the cause of the Sino-Soviet schism, Soviet 
spokesmen unanimously blame the Chinese. 
Thus as long as any Soviet leadership does 
nothing to make the situation worse, it is un- 
likely to face internal criticism for not ending 
the protracted dispute. 


A NEGATIVE APPEAL 


In sum, the decision to overthrow Khrush- 
chev represented an essentially defensive do- 
mestic gambit by a cross section of party and 
government office-holders. They perceived 
in the man’s character and attitude a risk to 
their tenured appointments and their hopes 
of further advancement, and they backed 
Kosygin and Brezhnev and their close as- 
sociates in the anticipation that the latter 
would abandon Khrushchev’s wild notions 
and return to the status quo ante. Maintain- 
ing the existing order, preserving and expand- 
ing acquired privileges—this is the platform 
on which the anti-Khrushchevy coalition rose 
to power within the elitist circles that shape 
national policy in the U.S.S.R. The attrac- 
tiveness of the present regime to those who 
were instrumental in tipping the scales in its 
favor boils down to the negative appeal of 
its commitment not to rock the ship of state. 
Apparently, after Khrushchev, Russia was in 
the mood for a bromide and, in general, 
this frame of mind has persisted. 

Still, every administration needs a theme, 
and circumstances plus inclination led Kosy- 
gin and Brezhnev to try to ride the steed of 
economic progress. ‘There is no denying that 
they have done well in this respect: the in- 
dustrial plant has been pruned; wasteful en- 
terprises have been shut down and prestige 
projects have been curtailed or cancelled out- 
right; cost-accounting has been instituted to 
rationalize production; investment in the 
consumer sector and agriculture has in- 
creased; the gross national income and the 
individual’s standard of living have both been 
climbing steadily and continued improve- 
ments may be expected. In short, impressive 
gains have been registered in the economic 
domain and the outlook for the years ahead 
holds promise of fresh achievements. Inso- 
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far as the current leadership has staked its 
claim on enhancing the quality of the coun- 
try’s economic performance, it has lived up 
to its pledge. 

On the other hand, the course charted by 
the regime has bred a new and equally vexing 
constellation of problems. The switch to the 
bookkeeping system in industry has proceeded 
at a singularly slow pace: whether this is due 
to resistance on the part of subordinate man- 
agement or to excessive caution at the upper 
echelons or to the sheer magnitude of the 
undertaking or to a combination of all three 
phenomena is not certain. In any event, the 
tradition-bound factory director has not 
warmed to the drift of the latest reform 
campaign, which places an extra load on the 
shoulders of the executive staff to push effi- 
ciency and show a net profit. Meantime, the 
“young Turks” are equally unhappy. The 
piecemeal approach to reorganization of the 
industrial aggregate prevents their theory 
from getting a fair hearing; in fact, such half- 
hearted application may destroy the essence 
of the plan. In objective terms alone, to- 
day’s “mix” features all the vices of both 
worlds and the virtues of neither, and is gen- 
erating its own internal tensions. 

To an important segment of the junior 
generation—the aspiring scientists and tech- 
nocrats—the current episode is not a mere 
experiment in administrative reapportion- 
ment but a crucial test. Its significance tran- 
scends the immediate issues of how best to 
streamline or refine the economic corpus that 
now functions in the U.S.S.R. and raises 
questions about the basic format of the 
mechanism and its social mission. Fascina- 
tion with the dynamics of economic power 
carries with it an emotional attachment. 
The scientists and technocrats dream that 
they can unlock the secret that will trigger 
an explosion of creative energy of vast pro- 
portions. They believe that this will leave 
no doubt of the superiority of the socialist 
formula in meeting humanity’s physical and 
spiritual requirements. 


CONSENSUS POLITICS 
The niggardly concessions the Soviet poli- 
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ticians have so far granted have only whetted 
the appetite of these enthusiasts and intensi- 
fied their sense of frustration. The battle- 
ments of centralized control have refused to 
tumble; administrative interference remains 
pervasive; foresight, imagination and initia- 
tive still struggle to escape the dense jungle 
of bureaucratic regulations, limitations, pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions. The “revision- 
ists’ have won some freedoms; they have not 
attained their core goal. They have altered 
the Stalinist model; they have not trans- 
formed it. True, the ensuing hybrid owes 
much to their vision, but it conveys even 
more pungently the peculiar taste of con- 
sensus politics. For the sake of bare numbers, 
compromises are forged with a broad median 
range of competing interests, regardless of 
the intrinsic merit of the solutions being 
adopted. Each cluster collects a reward; 
none obtains what it really wants; an amor- 
phous, “establishment-oriented” majority is 
strung together; and the hierarchy muddles 
on, dispensing favors to its followers and 
striving to keep its critics at bay. 

The latter total a handful. Nevertheless, 
they do exist and they draw their recruits 
from two distinct quarters. The first ele- 
ment comprises all those who miss the pomp 
and ritual of the preceding era, who object 
to the erosion of the instinct of public dis- 
cipline and the fading feeling of national 
unity and collective purposefulness induced 
by the climate of ideological mobilization. 
This group deplores the current reliance on 
crass material inducements and the loss of 
trust in the force of moral values and man’s 
belief in a brighter future and his willingness 
—not to say eagerness—to incur sacrifices 
to achieve that end. Compared to the old 
days which evoked a panorama of desperate 
struggle, signal victories and dedication to a 
supreme cause copiously redeemed by human 
suffering, the contemporary scene strikes 
them as a harsh and ironic commentary on 
the epic deeds of the millions who fought 
and perished in the revolution and the civil 
war, in the vortex of collectivization and 
frenzied industrialization, in the holocaust of 
the great purges and the torment of World 
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War II. For the militant, the present pre- 
occupation with personal comfort and modern 
amenities and the conscious catering to pri- 
vate needs and whims spell the death of the 
ideals that had inspired individuals in every 
nook of the earth to pit the strength of their 
convictions against the dead weight of history. 


INTELLECTUAL DISCONTENT 


More articulate and vocal and, hence, 
more troublesome is the second source of 
dissent—the intellectual class. Its members, 
too, are disturbed by the pettiness of the pre- 
vailing mores at home, the decline of ideo- 
logical momentum, the universal apathy 
which greets polemics on eternal verities or 
philosophical imperatives, and the common 
obsession with worldly possessions. However, 
the intellectuals have an added grievance 
that stems from the peculiar nature of their 
vocation. To understand the issues involved 
one must look again at the concept of “social- 
ist realism”’—the official Soviet yardstick for 
all works of art since the 1930s. 

In effect, most people tend to forget that 
at the time of its enunciation the maxim of 
“socialist realism,” for all its restrictiveness, 
was not an attempt to stifle the creative urge 
of Soviet writers, composers, and painters but 
an attempt to set their mode of expression in 
a special mold. The “real” milieu they were 
asked to portray had so little relation to the 
objective environment that it took genuine 
skill to confect palatable bonbons about the 
happy life of the Soviet citizen with a certain 
flair and an aura of sincerity. Perhaps the 
results did not rate as chefs d’oeuvre, although 
isolated samples may yet be recognized as 
notable contributions to their genre. The 
important point is that, regardless of the 
caliber of the work, the script demanded an 
impressive ability. One can glibly joke about 
the old line of “boy meets girl, girl meets 
tractor, girl marries tractor and rides off 
into the rosy sunset.” Nonetheless, to treat 
the theme in an interesting and credible man- 
ner did pose a major challenge and those who 
tackled the job and succeeded accomplished 
an enviable tour de force, whether or not the 
end product satisfied our esthetic notions of 


good literature or music or the plastic arts. 

In principle, the tenets of “socialist realism” 
continue to apply. But now Stalin’s heirs 
have destroyed its inner meaning by permit- 
ting a degree of truthful representation of 
social conditions in the U.S.S.R. with their 
quota of shortcomings, errors and flaws (al- 
though in the ultimate resolution virtue must 
still triumph). The magic spell is broken. 
To be allowed to project an authentic picture 
of a sliver of Soviet life and to be restricted 
to performing that exercise is to be con- 
demned to naturalistic photography. Origi- 
nally, to practice “socialist realism” was to 
perpetrate fiction on a grand scale; today, it 
smacks of lightly dramatized reporting. 

Not surprisingly, some Soviet intellectuals 
have tried to shed this straitjacket and to 
venture into new paths. In these circles, the 
trend is to explore the individual, his ex- 
perience and his psychic universe rather than 
to chronicle the logistics of the species or the 
abstract group. Insofar as they postulate 
man as the sole measure of all social conduct, 
these intellectuals champion the cause of 
humanistic liberalism. They preach that the 
infliction of pain and misery on a fellow 
creature in the name of higher values can 
never be justified. They believe that the act 
brutalizes him who commits the deed as 
much as his victim and scars the passive 
audience the same way; the adulteration of 
the means inevitably leads to the disfigura- 
tion of the ends. 

The tragic element in the above scenario 
lies in the total breakdown of communication 
between the authorities and the “insurgents.” 
To officialdom, the “insurgents” are a dis- 
ruptive element, stirring up unrest, chronic- 
ally displeased with their lot and arrogant in 
their claim to propound a superior ethical 
code. Typically, the bureaucrats can only re- 
spond with heightened repression. To the 
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DISARMAMENT AND SOVIET POL- 


ICY, 1964-1968. By THomas B. Lar- 
son. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 280 pages, bib- 
liography, appendices, and index, $6.95.) 

At a time when the United States and 
the Soviet Union stand at the crossroads of 
protracted discussions on strategic arms 
limitation, this excellent survey of Soviet 
attitudes and policies is welcome. Several 
introductory chapters discuss the relation- 
ship between domestic political develop- 
ments and disarmament policies, the role 
of ideology as a constraint on cooperation 
with the West, and the post-Khrushchev 
setting. The author analyzes the com- 
plex and interrelated issues comprising the 
arms control package, and examines them 
against the political-military setting of 
East-West rivalry. The scholarship is 
sound, the writing is clear, and the an- 
alysis is sobering. 


SOVIET CITIZENSHIP LAW. By GEORGE 


Ginspurcs. (Leyden, The Netherlands: 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1968. 270 pages, selective 
bibliography and index, $7.50.) 

Since 1938, the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union have undergone considerable altera- 
tion as a consequence of Moscow’s absorp- 
tion of vast areas. This has resulted in 
changes in the citizenship of millions of up- 
rooted and conquered peoples. In this 
scholarly and comprehensive study, George 
Ginsburgs of the New School for Social 
Research traces the development of Soviet 
legislation pertaining to citizenship law 
since 1938. He examines the general 
principles underlying Soviet legislation and 
philosophy, the plight of people who be- 
came stateless, the situation of absorbed 


populations in East Europe and the Baltic 
states, and the matter of dual citizenship. 
A subject of specialized interest, the ma- 
terial is presented against the historical- 
political setting of the post-1938 period. 


REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. EDITED BY 


Ricwarp Pires. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1968. 365 pages and 
index, $7.95.) 

This volume is a collection of papers, 
comments and discussion reports focussing 
on the events of 1917, and the develop- 
ments leading to the coming to power of 
the Bolsheviks. The contributors are many 
of the most distinguished European and 
United States specialists on the Soviet 
Union. 

“The papers fall into three categories. 
One group is narrative, seeking to recon- 
struct and give some meaningful pattern 
to extremely complicated events.... An- 
other set is essentially reflective and specu- 
lative: it inquires about the reasons for 
the revolution and the extent to which it 
has succeeded or failed to succeed in ful- 
filling its aims. There is also a third cate- 
gory of papers . .. constituting the bulk 
of the volume. It raises analytic questions 
of a specific kind: By what precise steps did 
Lenin arrive at his political philosophy? 
What was the political outlook of the men 
who took power in February 1917? .. .” 
Any student of the Bolshevik revolution 
will find this study rich in insights. 


PRAGUE’S 200 DAYS. By Harry 


Scuowarrz. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1969. 274 pages and index, 
$7.50.) 


Czechoslovakia’s dramatic search for a 


democratic path to development within the 
framework of the Soviet camp is set forth 
in informative fashion by a veteran com- 
mentator for The New York Times. The 
author traces the course of liberalization 
from its halting, uncertain beginning in 
mid-1967, through the formative period of 
relaxation of secret police controls and of 
censorship in early 1968, through the hal- 
cyon days of freedom and tantalizing prom- 
ise in late spring and early summer, to the 
Soviet intervention of August 21, 1968. 
The book offers a useful recapitulation of 
the key events, the major personalities and 
the determinants of Soviet behavior. 


THE SOVIET MODEL AND UNDER- 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By 
CHARLES K. Wiser. (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1969. 241 pages, selected 
bibliography and index, $7.50.) 

This study examines the strategy of eco- 
nomic development followed by the So- 
viet Union during its decades of indus- 
trialization; it does not, contrary to the 
title, make comparisons with developing 
countries, leaving this to the reader. Based 
primarily upon the research of leading 
Western scholars, the book skillfully exam- 
ines the social and economic costs and 
policies adopted by the Soviet Union. In- 
stitutions and practices are examined. 
The second half of the study discusses the 
application of the Soviet approach to the 
development of Soviet Central Asia. 


EAGLES IN COBWEBS: NATIONAL- 
ISM AND COMMUNISM IN THE BAL- 
KANS. By PauL Lenpvar. (New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1969. 396 
pages, bibliography and index, $6.95.) 
Books on the Balkans are still a rarity, 
especially good ones. It is therefore a 
treat to read this informative, balanced 
account of Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria 
and Rumania. With clarity and skill, the 
author has admirably achieved his purpose: 
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“to examine processes of change in Balkan 
politics, which are complex and ambigu- 
ous, and to discuss how nationalism in a 
myriad of different forms affects political 
developments in interstate relations and 
within individual states.” 

He traces the reemergence of national- 
ism as a potent factor in the Communist 
countries of the Balkans. Born in Hun- 
gary, and a longtime journalist, he inter- 
laces his analysis with anecdotes and local 
color. Lendvai believes that one-party 
Communist dictatorships will continue to 
rule in the Balkans, but that they will 
increasingly undergo important changes, 
which will promote the national revival of 
nation states. 


THE GREAT FRIENDSHIP: SOVIET 


HISTORIANS ON THE NON-RUS- 
SIAN NATIONALITIES. By LoweLL 
Tuxrerr, (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1969. 468 pages, 
bibliography and index, $12.50.) 

Jn this important and original work, 
Professor Tillett has addressed himself to 
the manner in which Soviet scholars have 
adapted their interpretations of Moscow’s 
policies toward the non-Russian nationali- 
ties comprising almost half of the Soviet 
Union. The author stresses that the topic 
under consideration “is a study of Soviet 
historiography and not of historical fact.” 
Further, he focuses only on pre-revolution- 
ary (1917) history. 

This study offers considerable new in- 
formation on the treatment by Russian 
scholars of such nationality areas as the 
Ukraine, Central Asia and the Caucasus 
region. Under pressure from the Com- 
munist party, Soviet scholars have re- 
written past history to depict an idealized 
pattern of conflictless relationships be- 
tween Russian and non-Russian nationality 
groups. It is not likely that these interpre- 
tations will soon end existing nationality 
tensions in the Soviet Union. 


(Continued on page 239) 
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| Statement of the 
World Communist Conference 


On June 17, 1969, 75 Communist parties, meeting in Moscow, adopted a 
summary policy statement. Excerpts follow: 


Mankind has entered the last third of our cen- 
tury in a situation marked by a sharpening of the 
historic struggle between the forces of progress and 
reaction, better socialism and imperialism. This 
clash is worldwide and embraces all the basic 
spheres of social life: economy, politics, ideology 
and culture. 

At present there are real possibilities for resolv- 
ing key problems of our time in the interests of 
peace, democracy, and socialism, to deal imperial- 
ism new blows. 

However, while the world system of imperialism 
has not grown stronger, it remains a serious and 
dangerous foe. The United States of America, 
the chief imperialist power, has grown more aggres- 
sive. 

The war in Vietnam is the most convincing 
proof of the contradiction between imperialism’s 
ageressive plans and its ability to put these plans 
into effect. 

In Vietnam, United States imperialism, the most 
powerful of the imperialist partners, is suffering 
defeat, and this is of historic significance. 

The armed intervention in Vietnam holds a spe- 
cial place in the military and political designs of 
United States imperialism. 

The aggressor planned to destroy an outpost of 
socialism in Asia, block the way for the peoples of 
Southeast Asia to freedom and progress, strike a 
blow at the national liberation movement, and test 
the strength of the proletarian solidarity of the 
socialist countries and the working people of the 
whole world. 

The criminal intervention in Vietnam has re- 
sulted in considerable moral and political isolation 
of the United States. 

It has turned ever broader masses of people, new 
social strata and political forces against imperialism 
and speeded up the involvement of millions of 
young people in many countries in the anti-im- 
perialist struggle. 

It has aggravated existing contradictions be- 
tween the imperialist powers and created new ones. 

The successes of the heroic Vietnamese people 
are convincing proof that in our day it is becoming 
increasingly possible for peoples resolutely using all 


means to defend their independence, sovereignty 
and freedom and enjoying broad international sup- 
port, to defeat imperialist aggression. 

In the Middle East a grave international crisis 
has been precipitated by Israeli agression against 
the United Arab Republic, Syria and Jordan. 

Through this, imperialism, that of the United 
States above all, tried to crush the Arab countries, 
undermine the Arab liberation movement, and 
preserve or regain its position in the Middle East. 
This it has failed to do. 

United States imperialism has not abandoned its 
plans to strangle revolutionary Cuba. It continues 
to threaten the independence of the Republic of 
Cuba and in flagrant contravention of interna- 
tional law tries to blockade it economically and 
carries on provocative and subversive activity 
against it. 

In Europe, the North Atlantic bloc, the chief 
instrument of imperialist aggression and adventur- 
ism, continues to be active. 

The axis of this bloc is the alliance between 
Washington and Bonn. Contrary to the will of 
the peoples of Europe, the ruling circles of the 
United States, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Britain are doing their utmost to prolong the 
existence of this bloc, strengthen its organization 


‘and maintain the military presence of the United 


States in Europe. 

West German militarism, the main source of the 
war danger in the heart of Europe, was revived and 
grew strong mainly with NATO assistance. 

The imperialist ruling circles of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, where neo-Nazism and mili- 
tarism are gaining strength, persist in their re- 
vanchist program of revising the results of 
World War II and of changing the frontiers of a 
number of European countries. 

This policy, aimed primarily against the German 
Democratic Republic, the first socialist workers’ 
and peasants’ state in German history, threatens 
the security of all European peoples and the peace 
of the world. 

The Mediterranean countries occupy an impor- 
tant place in the plans of imperialism. United 
States imperialism, which has important military 
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bases in Spain, continues to support the Franco 
regime, thereby helping it to survive in opposition 
to the struggle of the fighting Spanish people. 

The repeated exacerbation of the situation in 
Cyprus and the fascist coup in Greece are likewise 
the handiwork of the imperialists, who support the 
colonels’ junta. 

Imperialism has become more active in a num- 
ber of African countries. It tries to halt the 
growth of the liberation struggle and preserve and 
strengthen its positions in that continent. 

The British and French imperialists, and the im- 
perialists of the United States, West Germany and 
Japan are making extensive uses of neo-colonialist 
methods of economic, political and ideological in- 
filtration and subjugation. 

The armed intervention in the Congo (Kinsha- 
sa), the reactionary coups in Ghana and some 
other countries, imperialist moves designed to dis- 
member Nigeria, the political and military support 
given to reactionary and anti-national cliques, to 
the fascist and racialist regimes in the Republic of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, the foment- 
ing of inter-state conflicts and inter-tribal strife, 
economic pressure and monopoly expansion—all 
serve to further imperialist plans. 

The Portuguese colonialists, backed by NATO, 
try to keep their possessions by force of arms. 

United States imperialism continues to step up 
its economic penetration, as well as its political, 
ideological and cultural intervention in the Latin 
American countries. 

In alliance with the local reactionary forces it 
has been pursuing a policy designed to prevent the 
peoples from following the example of Cuba. It 
suppresses any step leading to economic and gen- 
uine political independence. 

However, the policy of United States imperial- 
ism is encountering great difficulties. It fails to 
stabilize reactionary regimes or secure the agree- 
ment of all the governments to the setting up of 
the “inter-American peace forces.” The Alliance 
for Progress program has failed. 

Other imperialist powers, particularly West Ger- 
many and Japan, likewise seek to entrench them- 
selves in that continent. 

[The] West German imperialism war machine 
[is] reaching out for nuclear weapons and intensify- 
ing its drive for domination over Western Europe. 

It opposes all steps leading to disarmament and 
the easing of international tension, and pursues a 
policy of neocolonialism and expansion in relation 
to the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Despite the weakening of British imperialism, 
Britain remains one of the major imperialistic 
powers and strives to maintain its positions in 
Africa, Asia, the Caribbean and the Middle East 
by neocolonialist methods and sometimes by direct 
military intervention. 
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On the principal issues of world politics Britain 
acts as one of the most active partners of the 
United States. It is a leading aggressive force in 
NATO and seeks a closer alliance with West Ger- 
many. 

‘Japanese imperialism is gaining in strength, in- 


tensifying its expansion, first of all in Asia. Mili- 
tarism is again rearing its head in Japan. Linked 


by many ties with United States imperialism, the 
ruling circles of Japan have virtually turned the 
country into a United States arsenal in the war 
against the Vietnamese people, and take part in 
conspiracies against the Korean people. 

French imperialism tries to maintain and con- 
solidate its positions in world economy and politics. 
It persistently continues to build up a nuclear 
strike force and refuses to join in measures that 
would promote disarmament. 

It retains its colonial domination over the peo- 
ples of Guadeloupe, Martinque, Reunion and some 
countries of Africa and Oceania, and refuses to 
recognize their right to self-determination and to 
govern their own affairs. 

It uses the influence it still has in its former col- 
onies and, employing new methods of colonialist 
policy, is particularly active in Africa. 

Italian monopoly capital is likewise stepping up 
its expansion. 

The defense of socialism is an international duty 
of Communists. 

The development and strengthening of each so- 
cialist country is a vital condition of the progress 
of the world socialist system as a whole. Success- 
ful development of the national economy, improve- 
ment of social relations and the all-round progress 
of each socialist country conform both to the inter- 
ests of each people separately and the common 
cause of socialism. 

One of the most important tasks before the 
Communist and workers’ parties of the socialist 
countries is to develop all-embracing cooperation 
between their countries and ensure fresh success in 
the decisive areas of the economic competition be- 
tween the two systems, in the advance of science 
and technology. 

As the struggle between the two world systems 
grows sharper, this competition demands that on 
the basis of the socialist countries’ fundamental 
interests and aims and of the Marxist-Leninist 
principles underlying their policy, the socialist sys- 
tem should place greater reliance on the interna- 
tional socialist division of labor and voluntary 
cooperation between them, which rules out any 
infringement of national interests, and insures the 
advance of each country and consolidates the 
might of the world socialist system as a whole. 

Relying on its steadily growing economic and 
defense potential, the world socialist system fetters 
imperialism, reduces its possibilities of exporting 
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counter-revolution, and in fulfillment of its inter- 
nationalist duty, furnishes increasing aid to the 
peoples fighting for freedom and independence, 
and promotes peace and international security. 

As long as the aggressive NATO bloc exists, the 
Warsaw Treaty organization has an important role 
to play in safeguarding the security of the socialist 
countries against armed attack by the imperialist 
powers and in insuring peace. 

The successes of socialism, its impact on the 
course of world events and the effectiveness of its 
struggle against imperialist aggression largely de- 
pend on the cohesion of the socialist countries. 
Unity of action of the socialist countries is an im- 
portant factor in bringing together all anti-im- 
perialist forces. 

The establishment of international relations of a 
new type and the development of the fraternal 
alliance of the socialist countries is a complex his- 
torical process. Following the victory of the so- 
cialist revolution in many countries, the building of 
socialism on the basis of general laws is proceeding 
in various forms, which take into account concrete 
historical conditions and national distinctions. 

Successful development of this process implies 
strict adherence to the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, mutual assistance and support, 
equality, sovereignty and noninterference in each 
other’s internal! affairs. 

Socialism is not afflicted with the contradictions 
inherent in capitalism. When divergencies be- 
tween socialist countries do arise owing to differ- 
ences in the level of economic development, in so- 
cial structure or international position or because 
of national distinctions, they can and must be suc- 
cessfully settled on the basis of proletarian fraternal 
cooperation; they need not disrupt the united 
front of socialist countries against imperialism. 

Communists are aware of the difficulties in the 
development of the world socialist system, but this 
system is based on the identity of the socio-eco- 
nomic structure of its member countries and on. 
the identity of their fundamental interests and ob- 
jectives. This identity is an earnest that the exist- 
ing difficulties will be overcome and that the unity 
of the socialist system will be further strengthened 
on the basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism. 

The cohesion of the Communist and workers 
parties is the most important factor in rallying 
together all the anti-imperialist forces. 

The participants in the meeting reaffirm their 
common views that relations between the fraternal 
parties are based on the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, solidarity, and mutual support, 
respect. for independence and equality, and non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

Strict adherence to these principles [is] strength- 
ening the unity of the Communist movement. Bi- 
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lateral consultations, regional meetings and inter- 
national conferences are natural forms of such co- 
operation and are conducted on the basis of the 
principles accepted in the Communist movement. 

These principles and these forms give the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties every possibility to 
unite their efforts in the struggle for their common 
aims, under conditions of the growing diversity of 
the world revolutionary process. 

All parties have equal rights. At this time when 
there is no leading center of the international Gom- 
munist movement, voluntary coordination of the 
actions of parties in order effectively to carry out 
the tasks before them acquires increased impor- 
tance. 

United action by Communist and workers’ par- 
ties will promote cohesion of the Communist move- 
ment on Marxist-Leninist principles. Joint action 
aimed at solving vital practical problems of the 
revolutionary and general democratic movements 
of our time promotes a necessary exchange of ex- 
perience between the various contingents of the 
Communist movement. 

They help to enrich and creatively develop 
Marxist-Leninist theory, to strengthen interna- 
tionalist revolutionary positions on urgent political 
problems. 

The participants in the meeting proclaim their 
parties’ firm resolve to do their utmost for the 
working people and for social progress, with the 
view to advancing toward complete victory over 
international capital. 

They regard joint action against imperialism 
and for general democratic demands as a com- 
ponent and a stage of the struggle for socialist 
revolution and abolition of the system of exploita- 
tion of man by man. 

The participants in the meeting are convinced 
that the effectiveness of each Communist party’s 
policy depends on its successes in its own country, 
on the successes of other fraternal parties and on 
the extent of their cooperation. 

Each Communist party is responsible for its . 
activity to its own working class and people and, 
at the same time, to the international working 
class. Each Communist party’s national and in- 
ternational responsibilities are indivisible. 

Marxists-Leninists are both patriots and inter- 
nationalists; they reject both national narrow- 
mindedness and the negation or underestimation of 
national interests, and the striving for hegemony. 

At the same time, the Communist parties, the 
parties of the working class and all working people, 
are the standard-bearers of genuine national in- 
terests unlike the reactionary classes, which betray 
these interests. 

The winning of power by the working class and 
its allies is the greatest contribution that a Com- 
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THE SOVIET ECONOMY IN 
THE 1970’s 


(Continued from page 219) 


reasons—including increased automation in 
certain industries—the demand for new man- 
power is declining: between 1952 and 1962, 
for instance, the rate of growth in industrial 
manpower was only half the rate of growth 
of this demand in the period 1928-1940, 
The possibilities of absorbing the rural exodus 
productively are therefore seriously limited, 
and will remain so, according to Soviet esti- 
mations, over the next 10 to 15 years.) 


CHANGES IN SYSTEM DESIGN 


The problems of low overall economic effi- 
ciency, the declining growth rates in indus- 
trial output, the perennial difficulties in ag- 
riculture, the rising inflationary pressures 
and rising unsatisfied consumer demand par- 
ticularly for “durables” (washing machines, 
refrigerators, television, cars) have prompted 
a number of significant changes in the orga- 
nization of the Soviet economy since the mid- 
1960s. These changes, presented by certain 
Soviet writers as the most important system 
changes since the beginning of comprehensive 
planning in the late 1920’s, aim at increasing 
overall economic efficiency, streamlining 
planning and sectoral operation to elicit a 
better and more productive responsiveness 
from managers and workers alike. 

The reforms have taken place in two prin- 
cipal directions. One direction concerns plan- 
ning methods and procedures—particularly 
the flow of orders from the top decision mak- 
ers to the executants at the bottom of the 
production pyramid. The second concerns 
economic responsibility and initiative from 
below — particularly managerial motivation 
and incentives. In order to streamline, sim- 
plify and “de-bureaucratize” planning, orders 
from the top policy makers and planners have 
already been and will be further limited in 


H See “Problems of Full Employment for Rural 
Manpower,” transl. from Kommunist, December, 
1965, in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (1966), pp. 13 ff. 
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volume and diversity. Accounting proce- 
dures are to be standardized, and a national 
network of computers is to integrate the re- 
porting of the various enterprises and the | 
processing of the data by the State Statistical 
Agency and by the State Planning Commit- 
tee. 

In order to increase managerial responsibil- 
ity and to avoid the wastage of state funds 
and the dispersal of investment, investment 
and working capital will be given to manage- 
ment not free of charge (i.e., as grants) but 
as repayable loans at a given interest rate. 
Furthermore, in order to stimulate manage- 
ment to produce in agreement with the pat- 
terns of consumer demand, managerial re- 
wards will be tied to profits from actual sales 
(profits at state-fixed prices). Throughout 
the years ahead, both planning streamlining 
and management stimulation through re- 
wards tied to profits should improve economic 
performance and help accelerate the Soviet 
Union’s pace in its avowed race with the 
United States. ; 

As the Soviet Union reaches higher and 
higher income levels during the 1970's, 
while maintaining consumption at levels 
barely superior to those which preceded the 
comprehensive planning era, the pressure of 
the consumers for more welfare—in short, 
for a better life, rather than for more military 
power—should grow in intensity. Will the 
policy makers simply tinker here and there 
with their system? Will they try to keep the 
lid on the pent-up pressures that have been 
accumulating since the beginning of the plan- 
ning era—as they did for over 35 years 
(1928-1965)? Will they turn more deci- 
sively toward consumers’ needs, as they have 
already started to do, but as yet timorously, 
since the mid-1960’s? Or will they rather 
try to divert attention from domestic needs 
toward increasing expansion, not only in Eu- 
rope (as they did immediately after World 
War IT) but also (as they have been doing 
since the mid-1950’s) along the Red Sea, to- 
ward the Middle East and the Indian Ocean? 
The options are clear. What is not yet as 
certain are the combinations among them 
which the Soviet policy makers will choose. 
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THE KREMLIN SCENE: 
POLITICS IN A CUL-DE-SAC 


(Continued from page 231) 


intellectuals, no positive solution is offered by 
the self-appointed censors; references to 
“socialist realism” have no further relevance; 
refusal to sanction artistic experimentation 
leaves its spokesmen with no viable alterna- 
tive; the frantic defense of the status quo is 
pilloried as a naked symptom of mental 
bankruptcy and degeneracy. 

In such a situation, each is persuaded that 


the other is behaving unreasonably, is guilty 


of bad faith and resorts to unfair tactics. Thus 
the stage is set for a blind, emotional con- 
frontation. The majority, goaded to despera- 
tion by the failure of its efforts to silence or 
bribe the chorus of critics, unleashes the 
organized power of the state to crush the 
nucleus of overt dissent. And the minority, 
firm in its righteousness, courts martyrdom 
in the hope of escalating the conflict into a 
moral issue. 

Actually, the contest is not nearly so one- 
sided as it sounds. The opposition can be 
muzzled. Some of its members can be carted 
off to penal colonies; the bulk can be 
hounded underground; a few can be cowed 
into cooperating. On the other hand, no 
government can afford to suppress the intelli- 
gentsia and. deprive itself of the services of 
the class that can lend it legitimacy and re- 
spectability — qualities without which no 
leadership can function effectively. The men 
in the Kremlin are not unaware of the risk 
they run; they have tried to circumvent it 
by “going proletarian.” The most ominous 
aspect of the recent trials of dissident authors 
may lie not in the incidental punishment 
visited on the accused, but in the recurrent 
official effort to portray the proceedings as a 


1A further question: is technical efficiency the 
sole criterion of social worth? If the experience of 
the U.S.S.R. testifies to the affirmative, the tradi- 
tional notion that moral truths justify political 
power is obsolete, and the Soviet. system has pro- 
duced the first authentic political mutant of the 
twentieth century. 
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showdown between “us, the honest toiling 
masses? and “them, the parasitic ingrates, 
the purveyors of fancy words, who batten on 
the labor of the working people while patron- 
izing them for being less educated and lack- 
ing proper sophistication” The phenomenon 
of anti-intellectualism is not foreign to Soviet 
soil and this attempt to drive a wedge be- 
tween the “literati? and the common -folk 
follows a time-honored custom. 

The stratagem may work for a while. At 
best, however, it is a temporary expedient— 
adequate if the purpose is simply to hold the 
line but of dubious value as a permanent de- 
vice. Hired hacks can temporarily bridge the 
gap; but they cannot replace the original in- 
tellectuals. Meanwhile, the pressures are 
likely to mount. If there is any validity in 
the propositions that power corrupts, abso- 
lute power exonerates and mindless power 
merely repels, then in order to preserve its 
public image the regime must move to re- 
capture the messianic impulse that midwifed 
its birth, or achieve a mutually acceptable 
modus vivendi with its adversary—almost im- 
possible feats. Or the regime can abandon 
all philosophical pretense and don the mantle 
of the modern bureaucratic state: a grotesque 
synthesis of brilliance in the spheres of sci- 
ence and technology and degradation in the 
realm of political culture: to summon Arthur 
Koestler’s apt symbol, Prometheus reaching 
for the stars with an empty grin on his face.’ 

On the other hand, an intramural coali- | 
tion of economic and ethical “revisionists” 
may engineer a palace coup (as in Czecho- 
slovakia), apply its energies to pulling the 
country out of the present doldrums and 
galvanize the population into action with the 
lure of a new dream. Is it possible that the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia was aimed 
at foreclosing this very contingency at home? 








THE SOVIET UNION AND 
THE WEST 
(Continued from page 200) 


nam, an exodus of United States forces could 
conceivably create new problems for Mos- 
cow’s leaders. A post-Mao rapprochement, 


however slight, between Peking and Wash- 
ington would greatly upset the men in the 
Kremlin. 

Soviet diplomats showed their consid- 
erable apprehensiveness when the Chinese 
suggested a continuation of the Warsaw talks, 
relaxing only when Peking reneged. The 
Politburo’s former attempt to win Peking’s 
sympathy by supporting the Vietnamese Com- 
munists fizzled, particularly after China’s cul- 
tural revolution. Soviet help to Hanoi, while 
gladly accepted, did not lead to an extension 
of Soviet influence; North Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh has continued his policy 
of fence-sitting between Moscow and Peking. 

From the Soviet point of view, a Chinese 
encroachment on Southeast and South Asia 
would be intolerable. The maintenance of 
Indian and Pakistani neutrality remains an 
important goal of Soviet South Asian policy— 
as long as nothing better can be obtained, 
So strongly do the Soviets feel about China’s 
Influence in these areas that they have sug- 
gested “containment,” Kremlin style, in the 
form of a security pact—obviously directed 
against China—comprising Japan, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, India and Pakistan. 
This projected Soviet version of an Asian 
“NATO” had its beginnings a few years ago 
when regional alliances in Asia were suggested 
by Moscow. The new project was surfaced 
by Brezhnev on June 7, 1969, during the in- 
ternational Communist meeting in Moscow. 


How such a security pact, on which the So- 


viets may be expected to work hard during 
the 1970’s, would affect the Sino-Soviet alli- 
ance of 1950, at least in Chinese eyes, is open 
to question. This treaty has never been for- 
mally renounced. 

The leadership in Peking has already at- 
tacked the notion of an Asian collective secur- 
ity system in its propaganda, well realizing 
that it is directed against mainland China, 


THE FUTURE OF 
SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

As for Sino-Soviet relations, the 1970's may 
become a watershed. The nature of the Pe- 
king-Moscow quarrel will greatly influence 
Soviet decisions toward its satellites, the West 
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and the Third World. It is unlikely that 
Mao will outlive the next ten years. His 
military successors may well reevaluate his 
policies and attempt a rapprochement with 
the Soviet leaders, who would be happy to 
meet the Chinese halfway. Should this suc- 
ceed, in one form or another, Soviet policy 
would become dangerously harsh toward the 
West. In such an eventuality, the Kremlin’s 
position would be immeasurably fortified and, 
as a result, polycentric communism might be 
reversed. Even if Sino-Soviet relations con- 
tinue to be troubled, war between the Rus- 
sians and Chinese is not likely. Yet while the 
Chinese threat hangs over the heads of the 
Soviet rulers, their reactions toward the rest 
of the world will be restrained. 

The overall outlook, regrettably, is not par- 
ticularly encouraging, except for the likeli- 
hood that the nuclear deterrent will continue 
to be operative—provided the United States 
keeps its powder dry and does not undertake 
unilateral disarmament. 


————_—_—_——X—X——__—_—_—S—XS 
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MISCELLANY 


SUN YAT-SEN AND THE ORIGINS OF 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By 
Harotp Z. SCHIFFRIN WITH FOREWORD 
BY JOHN K. Famsanx. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
1968. 412 pages, $9.50.) 


This is a definitive study of the life and 
work of a remarkable, if enigmatic, revo- 
lutionary leader acclaimed by both the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist 
party as the national father. Based on a 
wealth of primary source materials, this 
succinctly written book is required reading 
for those interested in the cause and pro- 
cess of the disintegration of old China and 
the course of revolutionary change around 
the turn of the century. 

Chong-Sik Lee 


University of Pennsylvania 
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SINO-SOVIET RIVALRY IN 
THE THIRD WORLD 


(Continued from page 206) ` 


Morocco, Afghanistan and Pakistan, to pro- 
vide for regular consultations and planning. 

Thus far, the most successful examples of 
economic integration have been the 1963 and 
the 1966 Soviet agreements with Afghanistan 
and Iran, whereby Soviet credits are repaid 
by the shipment of natural gas to the fuel- 
short Soviet Gentral Asian republics. Co- 
operation in manufacturing has been under- 
taken on a smaller scale than cooperation in 
the extractive industries. The Soviet Union is 
receiving high quality cotton yarn from textile 
mills it helped set up in the U.A.R. Soon 
it will be receiving shoes from Indian fac- 
tories set up specifically to cater to the Soviet 
market. 

The Chinese have been quick to denounce 
this new trend, claiming that the Soviet 
Union seeks to exploit and plunder the de- 
veloping countries, Joint production ven- 
tures in India are described as investments 
designed to exploit cheap Indian labor, tech- 
niques and raw materials. 

Regardless of financial benefits, Moscow 
evidently considers well-coordinated and 
executed economic penetration a more dur- 
‘able and dependable source of influence than 
political infiltration. Algeria demonstrates 
that where extensive economic aid has been 
sensibly planned and implemented, the over- 
throw of a pro-Soviet regime does not neces- 
sarily lead to the collapse of an alliance. 
Even though pro-Communist ideologues no 
longer participate in Algerian politics, Soviet 
advisers continue to be active in Algerian 
economic life and the country has not be- 
come pro-Western. 

The current Soviet reliance on traditional 
levers of power to gain influence in the Third 
World has paid off handsomely The success 
of this reversion to normal international be- 
havior was in part facilitated by the contrast 


11 “Soviet Revisionism’s Neo-Colonial Aid,” Pe- 
king Review, September 26, 1967, pp. 26-29. 


one of the two superpowers. 
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it presents to Chinese and Cuban militancy. 
By soft-pedaling ideology, by acting as honest 
brokers in international disputes and as cor- 
rect diplomats and beneficial economic 
partners, by denouncing China for fomenting 
interstate conflict and internal strife, the 
Soviets have created an image of respectabil- 
ity. Most new states no longer fear Soviet 
interference in their domestic affairs. 

But as the Soviets have gained . wider 
acceptance and influence, they have lost their 
claim to moral superiority. In the eyes of the 
developing world, the Soviet Union is now 
The Soviet 
Union objects to being classified as just an- 
other rich, industrial country. Yet Chinese 
propaganda that the Soviet Union has be- 
come a satisfied white power, no longer in- 
terested in helping the struggling, underde- 
veloped nations, has struck a responsive cord. 

The Soviet Union now has at its disposal 
all the instruments of a great power. But 
should unstable political and economic situa- 
tions in the Third World deteriorate so that 
extremist leaders and doctrines take over, the 
revolutionary appeals of Communist China 
might well count more than Soviet power. 








THE SOVIET MILITARY SINCE 
KHRUSHCHEV 


(Continued from page 227) 


Soviet position vis-a-vis the United States in 
the major elements of strategic power, are 
the collective leaders in the Kremlin now 
satisfied to settle for putative parity, and to 
seal such a relationship with mutual agree- 
ment on force levels? Or are the men in 
control of Soviet policy bent upon pursuing 
further the programs hy which the Soviet 
Union has gradually whittled down the stra- 
tegic margin of its main Western adversary, 
and are they therefore likely to prove less 
interested in curbing the strategic arms com- 
petition than in trying to manipulate it to 
Soviet advantage? Perhaps the answer to 
this pivotal question may be found in the 
Soviet-American dialogue that develops as 
the SALT talks unfold in the months ahead. 








EAST EUROPE: THE POLITICS 
OF RECOVERY 


(Continued from page 2] 2) 


committee, which ground out a 43-page 
statement and set a June date for the meet- 
ing. All of the world’s 100-odd Communist 
parties were invited; 75 attended. However, 
of the 14 states ruled by Communist parties, 
representatives of five were missing: Albania 
and Yugoslavia from East Europe; Red 
China, North Korea and North Vietnam 
from the Far East. Rumania attended, after 
recelving assurances from the Soviets that the 
Chinese would not be criticized at the confer- 
ence. When this promise was broken, Ru- 
manian President Ceausescu protested pub- 
licly, and signed the conference declaration 
only with formal reservations. 

The declaration was clearly worded to 
avoid offense. Far from recognizing Soviet 
primacy, it specifically stated that “there is 
no leading center of the International Com- 
munist Movement.” Similarly, it contained 
no condemnation of Chinese views or actions, 
nor did it endorse the Warsaw Five invasion 
of the preceding summer. 

Looking back over Soviet policy toward 
East Europe during 1968-1969, and trying 
to see it through Soviet eyes, one would be 
hard-pressed to call it bold or imaginative. 
Forced to cope with a self-created setback, 
the Soviet Union improved relations with 
East Europe, employing a judicious mixture 
of military force, economic inducement and 
intensive diplomacy—all part of a familiar 
pattern. One has the feeling that all this 
was very much the work of a committee com- 
posed of men whose conservative cast of mind 
was very little affected by the Czechoslovak 
crisis, whose chief concern was for stability 
and “normalization” and whose major atten- 
tion, in any event, was elsewhere—on the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, on the Western Alliance, 
perhaps even on domestic problems. 


t For excerpts from this declaration, see pp, 234 
in this issue. 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 236) 


munist party fighting under capitalist conditions 
can make to the cause of socialism and proletarian 
internationalism. 

The Cemmunist and workers’ parties, regardless 
of some difference of opinion, reaffirm their de- 
termination to present a united front in the strug- 
gle against imperialism. 

Some of the divergences that have arisen are 
eliminated through an exchange of opinion or dis- 
appear as the development of events clarifies the 
essence of the outstanding issues. Other diver- 
gences may last long. 

The meeting is confident that the outstanding 
issues can and must be resolved correctly by 
strengthening all forms of cooperation among the 
Communist parties, by extending interparty ties, 
mutual exchange of experience, comradely discus- 
sion and consultation and unity of action in the 
international arena. 

It is an internationalist duty of each party to do 
everything it can to help improve relations and 
promote trust between all parties and to undertake 
further efforts to strengthen the unity of the inter- 
national Communist movement. 








STATEMENTS ON SINO-SOVIET 
BORDER CLASHES 


In early March, 1969, Soviet and Chi- 
nese troops clashed on the borders of the 
Ussuri River. Excerpts from the official 
government statements follow: 


THE SOVIET STATEMENT 


The armed provocation by the Chinese‘ authori- 
ties on the Soviet-Chinese border evoked the justi- 
fied wrath and indignation of all Soviet people. 
The brazen gangster raid on the Soviet border 
guards was received everywhere in the world as an- 
other manifestation of the adventuristic policies of 
the present Chinese leadership, its irresponsible 
gambling with human lives for the sake of its 
plans and designs, 

Repeating the tested devices of international pro- 
vocateurs, the Chinese authorities try to distort the 
facts, to shirk responsibility for the perpetrated 
provocation to shift the blame to the Soviet Union. 
They want their people to believe that it is not the 
Chinese side that is to blame for the blood shed on 
the Ussuri River. Yet facts remain facts, however 
hard they try to juggle them in Peking. Here is 
what actually happened: 

On the night of March 1-2, about 300 armed 
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Chinese soldiers, having violated the Soviet state 
border, crossed over an arm of the Ussuri River to 
the Soviet island of Damansky. 

The group, camouflaged in white gowns, dis- 
persed on the above island in the woods and shrub- 
bery behind a natural elevation of the terrain, and 
lay in ambush. Concentrated on the Chinese bank 
of the Ussuri River were military units and weap- 
ons—mortars, grenade throwers and large-caliber 
machine guns. Field telephone lines were laid be- 
tween the group sent to Damansky Island and the 
military units on the Chinese bank. 

At 4 hours 10 minutes, another 30 armed Chi- 
nese intruders crossed the state border of the 
U.S.S.R. and made for Damansky Island. A group 
of Soviet border guards led by the station com- 
mander, Senior Lieut. Strelnikov, went out along 
the ice of the Ussuri River toward the site of the 
border violation. 

As had happened before, the Soviet border 
guards intended to state a protest to the Chinese 
over the violation of the border, and expel them 
from the territory of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
border guards suddenly came under treacherously 
opened fire, and were literally shot at point-blank 
by the Chinese provocateurs. Artillery and mortar 
fire was opened at another group of Soviet border 
guards from the Chinese bank. 

Together with reinforcements which arrived 
from a neighboring border guard station, the So- 
viet border guards, displaying courage, bravery and 
gallantry, by resolute action expelled the intruders 
from Soviet territory. 

Facts show that the Chinese provocation in the 
region of Damansky Island was deliberately planned 
beforehand. It was carried out by forces of army 
units specially trained for the provocation. 

An inspection of the Soviet territory at the site 
of the battle detected mortar-shell stabilizers, the 
fragments of shells and grenades and Chinese fire- 
arms and military equipment abandoned by the 
fleeing intruders. 


Extreme Cruelty 


In the course of the provocation the Chinese ser- 
vicemen displayed extreme cruelty and brutality in 
respect of the wounded Soviet frontier guards. It 
was established by an on-the-spot investigation and 
by a medical commission that inspected the corpses 
of the dead Soviet frontier guards that the Chinese 
had fired point-blank at the wounded and bayo- 
neted them. The faces of some killed Soviet sol- 
diers were so mutilated that they became unrecog- 
nizable, 

The actions of the Chinese in respect to the So- 
viet frontier guards can be compared only with the 
most blood-curdling brutalities perpetrated by the 
Chinese militarists and Chiang-Kai-shekists during 
armed conflicts in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
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The gangster raid organized by the Chinese 
authorities took the lives of 31 Soviet border 
guards, while 14 others received wounds. The So- 
viet border guards courageously and selflessly did 
their duty, as they defended the inviolability of the 
borders of their Soviet socialist motherland. 

The armed intrusion into Soviet territory was 
followed by a new wave of anti-Soviet hysteria and 
nationalistic psychosis that started on command in 
China. Crowded, organized gatherings with the 
participation of servicemen resound with anti-So- 
viet slogans and threats. Beginning from March 3 
the Soviet Embassy in Peking has come under siege, 
in the full sense of the word, by groups of hooli- 
gans. 

Why did the Mao Tse-tung group want this 
armed provocation and the political hullabaloo 
accompanying it? 

These criminal actions by the Mao Tse-tung 
group pursue far-reaching aims. The Maoists are 
trying to create such an atmosphere in their coun- 
try that would allow them to divert the Chinese 
people’s attention from the big economic and polit- 
ical failures inside the country, and give them a 
chance to assert Mao Tse-tung’s great-power ad- 
venturistic course directed at a further worsening 
of relations with socialist and other peace-loving 
countries. 


Timing of Attack 


Of course, it is not by chance that the provoca- 
tion on the Soviet-Chinese border was staged in the 
period of preparations for the ninth C.P.C. [Chi- 
nese Communist Party] congress. It is evidently 
expected that in an atmosphere of anti-Soviet hys- 
teria it will be easier to impose on the congress a 
platform hostile to the Soviet Union and the 
C.P.S.U. [Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
and to give anti-Sovietism the status of state policy. 

There are, of course, certain quarters in the 
world that would like to benefit from such provoca- 
tions. It is not fortuitous that the armed bandit 
attack in the area of Damansky Island has found 
response among reactionary quarters of the United 
States and West Germany, which are beginning to 
estimate openly what possible benefits they could 
get from tension on the Soviet-Chinese border. 

Soviet people have not and do not equate Mao 
Tse-tung’s group with the Chinese people. Our 
country has always proceeded from feelings of 
friendship in relations with the Chinese people. 

But at the same time, as it was already pointed 
out in the Soviet Government’s note to the P.R.C. 
Government, the reckless provocational actions of 
the Chinese authorities will be met from our side 
with a proper rebuff and will be resolutely cut 
short. All responsibility for the possible conse- 
quences of the adventuristic policy of China’s lead- 
ership. directed at aggravating the situation on the 
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border between China and the Sovict Union rests 
with the government of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 


THE CHINESE STATEMENT 


“On March 2,' 1969, the Soviet revisionist: ren- 
egade clique sent out large numbers of armed sol- 
diers who intruded flagrantly into Chenpao Island 
on the Ussuri River in Hulin County, Heilungkiang 
Province, China, and launched a sudden attack on 
our frontier guards on patrol duty, killing and 
wounding many of them. It has thus committed a 
new grave crime against the Chinese people and in- 
curred another debt in blood. The army men and 
civilians of our country in their hundreds of mil- 
lions have expressed deepest indignation at this. 

However, after the incident, the Soviet revision- 
ist renegade clique, calling black white and confus- 
ing right and wrong, described China’s Chenpao 

Island as part of Soviet territory and the Soviet 
revisionist armed troops’ intrusion into Chinese 
territory and their attack on Chinese frontier 
guards as the crossing of the Soviet state frontier 
by Chinese frontier guards to attack Soviet frontier 
troops. This is sheer nonsense! 


Border History 


Chenpao Island has always been Chinese terri- 
tory. The “Chinese-Russian treaty of Nerchinsk” 
of Sept. 8, 1689, stipulated that the Argun River, 
the Gorbitza River and the Outer Khingan [Stano- 
voi] Mountains form the eastern sector of the Chi- 
nese-Russian boundary and that the vast areas 
north of the Heilungkiang [Amur] River, south of 
the Outer Khingan Mountains and east of the 
Ussuri River are all Chinese territory. 

The Ussuri River where Chenpao Island is situ- 
ated was then an inland river of China. While the 
allied British-French imperialist troops were attack- 
ing Tientsin and threatening Peking in their ag- 
gression against China, Czarist Russian imperialism 
seized the opportunity to compel the authorities of 
the Ching [Manchu] dynasty by armed force to sign 
the unequal “Chinese-Russian Treaty of Aigun” 
on May 28, 1858, by which it annexed more than 
600,000 square kilometers of Chinese territory 
north of the Heilungkiang River and placed some 
400,000 square kilometers of Chinese territory east 
of the Ussuri River under the joint possession of 
China and Russia. 

Again taking advantage of the military pressure 
brought about by the British-French imperialist 
war of aggression against China and after the occu- 
pation of Peking by the British and French aggres- 
sor troops, Czarist Russian imperialism forced the 
Government of the Ching Dynasty to sign another 
unequal treaty, the “Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
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Peking,” on Nov. 14, 1860, by which it forcibly in- 
corporated all the Chinese territory east of the 
Ussuri River into Russia. 

As Marx pointed out in 1857 and 1858, the 
Opium War of 1840 was followed by “the success- 
ful encroachment of Russia from the north on 
China, and Russia took possession of the banks of 
the River Amur, the native country of the present 
ruling race [the Manchus] in China.” 

Furthermore, after the signing of the “Chinese- 
Russian Treaty of Aigun,” Engels penetratingly 
pointed out: “When at last England resolved to 
carry the war to Peking, and when France joined 
her in the hope of picking up something to her 
advantage,” Russia despoiled “China of a country 
as large as France and Germany put together, and 
of a river as large as the Danube.” 


Lenin’s Statement 


Lenin also pointed out that the task of the Rus- 
sian imperialist policy in Asia was “to seize the 
whole of Persia, complete the partition of China.” 
By these brilliant conclusions, Marx, Engels and 
Lenin fully exposed the aggressive and unequal 
nature of the “Sino-Russian Treaty of Aigun” and 
the “Sino-Russian Treaty of Peking” Czarist Rus- 
sian imperialism had imposed on China. 

Even according to the unequal “Sino-Russian 
Treaty of Peking,” Chenpao Island is indisputable 
Chinese territory. The “Sino-Russian Treaty of 
Peking” stipulated: “From the estuary of the 
Ussuri River southward to the Hsingkai [Khanka] 
Lake, the boundary line runs along the Ussuri and 
Sungacha Rivers. The land lying east of these 
rivers belongs to Russia and the land west of these 
rivers belong to China.” 

According to established principles of interna- 
tional law, in the case of navigable boundary rivers, 
the central line of the main channel should form 
the boundary line that determines the ownership of 
islands. Chenpao Island and the nearby Kapotze 
and Chilichin islands are all situated on the Chi- 
nese side of the central line of the main channel 
of the Ussuri River and have always been under 
China’s jurisdiction. 

Chinese frontier guards have always patrolled 
these islands and Chinese inhabitants have always 
carried on production on these islands. During 
the Sino-Soviet boundary negotiations in 1964, the 
Soviet side itself could not but admit that these 
islands are Chinese territory. 

On Sept. 27, 1920, the Soviet Government led 
by Lenin declared that “all the treaties concluded 
by the previous Russian Government with China 
are null and void, and it renounces all the seized 
Chinese territory and all Russian concessions in 
China and returns to China gratis and forever 
everything the Czarist Government and the Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie seized rapaciously from her.” 
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This great ‘testament of Lenin’s failed to come true 
because China was then ruled by a reactionary 
government. 

After the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China, the boundary question between China and 
_ the Soviet Union could have been reasonably set- 
tled. 

The Chinese Government consistently holds that 
boundary questions left over by history should be 
settled through negotiations and that, pending a 
settlement, the status quo of the boundary should 
be maintained. 

The Government of China has, in succession, 
satisfactorily settled complicated boundary ques- 
tions left over by history with her neighboring 
countries, Burma, Nepal, Pakistan, the Peoples’ Re- 
public of Mongolia and Afghanistan. 

But the boundary questions between China and 
the Soviet Union and between China and India 
have remained unsettled. The. Chinese Govern- 
ment repeatedly held negotiations with the Indian 
Government on the Chinese Indian boundary ques- 
tion, but they were disrupted by the Indian reac- 
tionaries. 

In 1964 the Chinese Government held boundary 
negotiations with the Soviet Government, during 
which the Chinese side made it clear that the “Chi- 
nese-Russian Treaty of Aigun,” the “Sino-Russian 
Treaty of Peking” and other treaties relating to the 
present Chinese-Soviet boundary were all unequal 
treaties Czarist Russian imperialism imposed on 
China when power was not in the hands of the 
peoples of China and Russia. 

But, prompted by the desire to strengthen the 
revolutionary friendship between the Chinese and 
Soviet peoples, the Chinese side was willing to take 
these treaties as the basis for determining the entire 
alignment of the boundary line between the two 
countries and for settling all existing questions re- 
lating to the boundary; any side that occupies the 
territory of the other side in violation of the treaties 
must, in principle, return it wholly and uncondi- 
tionally to the other side, but this does not preclude 
necessary readjustments at individual places on the 
boundary by both sides on the basis of the treaties 
and in accordance with the principles of consulta- 
tion on an equal footing and of mutual understand- 
ing and mutual accommodation. 


Refusal to Negotiate 


However, the Soviet side refused to accept the 
above-mentioned reasonable proposals of the Chi- 
nese side. It refused to recognize the treaties re- 
lating to the present Sino-Soviet boundary as un- 
equal treaties and obstinately refused to take these 
treaties as the basis for settling the boundary ques- 
tion between the two countries in its vain attempt 
to force China to accept a new unequal treaty and 


thus to perpetuate in legal form its occupation of 
the Chinese territory that it seized by crossing the 
boundary line defined by the unequal treaties. 

This great-power chauvinist and territorial ex- 
pansionist stand of the Soviet revisionist renegade 
clique was severely condemned by the Chinese side. 


: The Chinese side clearly pointed out that if the 


Soviet side should obdurately insist on such a 
stand and inexorably refuse to mend its ways, the 
Chinese side will have to reconsider its position as 
regards the Sino-Soviet boundary question as a 
whole. 

Not only has the Soviet revisionist renegade 
clique refused to settle the Sino-Soviet boundary 
question through negotiations, but it has incessantly 
disrupted the status quo of the boundary and cre- 
ated border incidents. 

After the Sino-Soviet boundary negotiations were 
sabotaged by the Soviet revisionists, and particu- 
larly since Brezhnev and Kosygin, motivated by 
counterrevolutionary needs for allying with United 
States imperialism against China and diverting the 
attention of the people at homie, [they] have sent 
reinforcements to the Sino-Soviet border, stepped 
up disruption of the status quo of the boundary, 
occupied still more Chinese territories, carried out 
armed provocations and created incidents of blood- 
shed. 

Take Chenpao Island for instance. During the 
ice-bound seasons in the two years and more be- 
tween Jan. 23, 1967, and March 2 of this year 
alone, Soviet frontier troops intruded into the 
Chenpao Island area of China on 16 occasions, and 
during several of these intrusions they wounded 
Chinese frontier guards on normal patrol duty and 
looted Chinese arms and ammunition. 

The latest incident in which Soviet revisionist 
troops intruded into the Chinese territory Chenpao 
Island to carry out armed provocations has further 
revealed the ugly features of the Soviet revisionist 
renegade clique, which has taken over the mantle 
of Czarist Russian imperialism and is pursuing its 
social-imperialist policy of aggression. 

They regard as theirs those places which Czarist 
Russian imperialism once occupied and have made 
further claims for places which Czarist Russian im- 
perialism failed to occupy. They are the new 
Czars of today. 

It is absolutely impermissible for anyone to vio- 
late China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
We will not attack unless we are attacked; if we 
are attacked, we will certainly counterattack. 
Should the Soviet revisionist renegade clique cling 
to its reckless course and continue to provoke 
armed conflicts on the border, the Chinese people, 
following the teaching of our great leader Chair- 
man Mao, will certainly wipe out the invading 
enemy resolutely, thoroughly, wholly and com- 
pletely. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of August, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Economic Community 
(Common Marke?) 


Aug. 12—At an 18-hour emergency minis- 
terial meeting, uniform support levels for 
farm prices are suspended. The move is 
made necessary by the devaluation of the 
French franc, 


Latin America 


Aug. 1—A conference on coastal fishing rights 
opens in Argentina. Participants represent 
the U.S., Chile, Peru and Ecuador. At 
issue is territorial sovereignty over the 200- 
mile offshore limit claimed by the Latin 
American countries. The U.S. recognizes 
only a 12-mile limit. 

Aug. 19—The conference on fishing rights is 
adjourned for several months. The main 
points at issue have not been resolved, al- 
though participants express optimism over 
the outcome of future talks. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Syria) 


Aug. 3—A committee of 5 members of Israel’s 
governing Labor party, inchiding 3 Cabinet 
ministers, declare that Israel will retain the 
Golan Heights, the Gaza Strip and part of 
the Sinai Peninsula to protect her security. 

Aug. 4—Israeli Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan says that Soviet military advisers are 
supervising the day-by-day attacks made 
by U.A.R. troops against Israeli forces. 

Aug. 11—Israeli jets strike at Arab guerrilla 
encampments in Lebanon following a series 
of raids originating from Lebanon. 

Aug. 13—An exchange of tank and artillery 
fire occurs across the Suez Canal. Israeli 
jets strike U.A.R. gun emplacements. 
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Aug. 14—Israeli army sources announce the 
arrest of 30 Arabs in the Jerusalem area for 
shooting Arabs who have cooperated with 
Israeli occupation personnel. 

Aug. 15—Arab saboteurs plant explosives 
which cut a pipeline in Haifa and start an 
oil fire. 

Aug. 19—An Israeli jet is shot down and its 
pilot captured by U.A.R. forces during a 
raid over the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 20—Fire destroys the Mosque of Al 
Aksa in Jerusalem. 

Aug. 22—Michael Dennis William Rohan, a 
wandering sheep shearer from Australia, 
is arrested for setting the Al Aksa Mosque 
fire. Evidence leading to the arrest is pre- 
sented by the Muslim community to Israeli 
police. 

Aug. 23—U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser calls for an all-out war against 
Israel, blaming Israel for the Mosque fire 
and saying Arabs will be “soldiers of God.” 
Agitation is encouraged in other Arab coun- 
tries. 

Aug. 26—Yosef Tekoah, the Israeli represen- 
tative to the United Nations, denounces the 
U.N. Security Council’s unanimous vote 
condemning Israel for the August 11 air 
attack on Lebanon. Tekoah calls the vote 
a new example of the double standard 
which condemns Israeli reprisals but does 
not condemn the Arab raids that cause 
them. 

Aug. 28—The Israeli army announces it has 
attacked a regional U.A.R. military base 
about 160 miles inland from the Gulf of 
Suez. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


Aug. 13—Francis Roussilhe, a 40-year-old 
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Frenchman who works as a translator at- 


the Brussels headquarters of NATO, 1s 
arrested for espionage and charged with 
treason. He is accused of giving secret 
NATO documents to an unnamed East 
European country. 


Organization of American States 
(O.A.S.) 


Aug. 20—The membership of the O.A.S. is 
increased to 24 when Jamaica’s ratification 
of the O.A.S. charter is deposited in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Aug. 2—A plan for the Second Development 
Decade which begins in 1971 is set forth 
by the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination. The plan urges help to the de- 
veloping nations in farming, self-help proj- 
ects and birth control. 

Aug. 12—South Africa is condemned by the 
Security Council for its defiance of the 
U.N. in continuing to control South-West 
Africa. 

Aug. 20—The request by the government of 
Eire to place the violence in Northern Ire- 
land on the agenda of the Security Council 
is rejected by Council vote. 

Aug. 27—-The Security Council agrees in 
principle to study the problem of “mini- 
states’——those nations too small and too 
poor to carry full U.N. responsibility. 


War In Vietnam 
(See also U.S., Military) 


Aug. 4—The Hanoi government announces 
the release of 3 U.S. servicemen. 

Aug. 6—8 men in the U.S. Special Forces 
(Green Berets) are charged with murder 
in the fatal shooting of a Vietnamese. One 
of the arrested men is the former command- 
er of the Fifth Special Forces Group. 

Aug. 7—Duong Dinh Thao, spokesman for 
the provisional revolutionary government 
formed by the Vietcong, says his group has 
begun talks with other groups inside and 
outside South Vietnam in an effort to form 
a coalition regime. 


1969 


Aug. 8—Fighting in South Vietnam, which 
has been at a lull for nearly 2 months, in- 
creases in intensity. 

Aug. 12—North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
troops attack more than 100 bases and 
towns in stepped-up fighting. 

Aug. 13—South Vietnamese and U.S. troops 
launch a wide counteroffensive against 
enemy units that shelled their positions 
earlier in the week. 

Aug. 16—U.S. military sources say most so- 
phisticated U.S. equipment will not be 
turned over to South Vietnam when Amer- 
ican troops leave. 

750 tons of bombs are dropped near the 
Cambodian border by U.S. B-52 bombers. 

Aug. 19—U.S. forces involved in sharp fight- 
ing near Danang are reinforced by 600 
additional troops. 

Aug. 20—At a news conference in Washing- 
ton, U.S. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers says that U.S. forces eased their 
pressure on enemy troops during the 2- 
month full in fighting this summer. 

Aug. 21—A toll of 244 battle deaths reported 
for U.S. soldiers last week is the highest 
weekly rate in 2 months. 

Aug. 23—U.S. President Richard Nixon de- 
fers his decision on further reduction of 
U.S. forces in Vietnam until September. 
He is awaiting an evaluation of recent in- 
creases in fighting. 

U.S. troops capture a hill south of Da- 
nang. ‘The troops have been trying to 
reach a helicopter which was shot down 
in the area a week earlier. 

Aug. 27—North Vietnam may be scaling 
down the number of troops infiltrating into 
South Vietnam, according to a U.S. State 
Department release. 

Aug. 28—At the 32d session of the Paris peace 
talks, U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
warns North Vietnam and the Vietcong 
that further U.S. troop withdrawals depend 
on a reduction of enemy military activity. 


ARGENTINA 
Aug. 6—Political police close the country’s 
leading news magazine Primera Plana and 
confiscate all copies after the magazine 


printed a story on politics in the military 
regime. 

Aug. 12—A new magazine, Ojo, published by 
the firm which put out Primera Plana, is 
confiscated by political police and the pub- 
lishing concern is closed by the government. 


BRAZIL 


Aug. 1—The military government of Presi- 
dent Artur da Costa e Silva announces the 
new national budget of almost $5 billion. 

Aug. 15—A radio station in Sao Paulo is 
seized by 12 men carrying submachine guns. 
They broadcast an attack on the military 
government and then leave before they can 
be captured. The men are believed to be- 
long to the group which has staged fre- 
quent bank robberies in recent months to 
finance opposition to the military govern- 
ment. 

Aug. 16—The military government announces 
that municipal elections are scheduled for 
November 30, in the first use of the popular 
ballot since 1968. 

Aug. 31—Three leading military officers 
assume control of Brazil after President 
Artur da Costa e Silva suffers a stroke. 
Vice President Pedro Aleixo, who should 
succeed to the office under the constitution, 
is disallowed by the military. 


CAMBODIA 


Aug. 4—The rapid formation of a new gov- 
ernment is demanded by Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk as a prerequisite for his remain- 
ing as Chief of State. 


CHILE 


Aug. 10—The possibilities of commercial ex- 
changes between Chile and Cuba are to be 
explored for the first time since 1959. Two 
representatives of fruit and wine producers 
fly to Cuba for talks. 

Aug. 16—The ruling Christian Democratic 
party nominates Radomiro Tomic Romero, 
former Chilean ambassador to the U.S., 
as its candidate for the presidency in next 
year’s election. The Chilean constitution 
forbids another term for the current Presi- 
dent, Eduardo Frei Montalva. 
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CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Aug. 11—Hsinhua, the official press agency, 
reports briefly on the accord reached with 
the U.S.S.R. over river navigation rights 
and boundaries. A technical agreement 
on these matters was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the 2 governments on August 
8. 

Aug. 15—Hsinhua reports government 
charges that the U.S.S.R. is mobilizing for 
war against China and warns the Chinese 
people to prepare for conflict with the 
Soviet Union. 

Aug. 18—Reports reach Hong Kong that 
rival factions are fighting in Shansi prov- 
ince in northern China. 

Aug. 19—The Foreign Ministry accuses the 
U.S.S.R. of instigating 429 border incidents 
in June and July. 

Aug. 29—-The New York Times publishes 
eyewitness reports of large-scale troop 
movements heading north toward the Sino- 
Soviet border. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Nationalist) 


Aug. 23—Prison terms ranging from 2 months 
to 8 years are ordered for 23 men, 9 of 
them government officials, in a corruption 
case. The 23 are convicted of bribing 
customs officials, paying kickbacks to truck- 
ers and discriminatory treatment of farmers 
in the banana export business. 


CONGO (Kinshasa) 


Aug. 1—President Joseph Mobutu makes sev- 
era] new Cabinet appointments. Cyrille 
Adoula, currently Congolese Ambassador 
to the U.S., becomes Foreign Minister. 


CUBA 
(See also Chile) 


Aug. 23—A report in The New York Times 
describes an agreement between the gov- 
ernments of Cuba and Mexico on fishing 
rights. Cuban vessels may catch fish 3 
miles within the 9-mile limit established by 
Mexico. Mexico has the same agreement 
with Japan and with the U.S. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Aug. 2—President Ludvik Svoboda and Gom- 
munist party leader Gustav Husak arrive 
in the Crimea (U.S.S.R.) for “a vacation.” 
Talks with Soviet President Nikolai Pod- 
gorny and Soviet Communist Party Secre- 
tary Leonid Brezhnev will focus on the pre- 
vention of anti-government demonstrations 
in Czechoslovakia on August 21, the first 
anniversary of the invasion by Warsaw 
Pact forces. 

Aug. 5—Rude Pravo, Czechoslovak Gommu- 
nist party newspaper, prints a warning 
against any violence on August 21. 

Aug. 7—Underground opposition groups cir- 
culate leaflets warning against violence and 
saying that disruptive acts would serve as 
a pretext for further repressions. 

Aug. 11—Slovak church leaders appeal for 
calm on August 21. 

Aug. 13—Gustav Husak and party leader 
Lubomir Strougal appeal for calm in the 
face of an “antisocialist conspiracy” to 
heighten tension on the anniversary of the 
Soviet-led invasion. 

Aug. 14—The army and militia are alerted by 
the Czechoslovak government “to proceed 
immediately and with all severity” against 
any agitators on the anniversary of the 
Soviet-led invasion. 

Aug. 18—Thousands of demonstrators 
gathered in Prague are driven away by 
police and army troops preparing for the 
first anniversary of the Soviet-led Warsaw 
Pact invasion of the country. ~ 

Aug. 19—A nonviolent demonstration in 
Prague is broken up by troops and police. 

Aug. 21—Demonstrators again crowd into 
Wenceslas Square in Prague in protest 
against the 1968 invasion. Police arrest 
more than 300 citizens. 

Aug. 22—-Police and demonstrators clash in 
Brno. Prague officials report that 1,337 
demonstrators have been arrested in that city. 

_ Aug. 27—Premier Oldrich Cernik issues a 

public criticism of former party leader 

Alexander Dubcek. There is speculation 

in Prague that Dubcek may soon lose his 

remaining post as National Assembly chair- 
man. 
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EIRE 
(See also United Kingdom) 


Aug. 19—The outlawed Irish Republican 
Army (I.R.A.) is assailed by Prime Minister 
John Lynch. He says that “the government 
will not tolerate any usurpation of their 
powers by any group whatsoever.” The 
I.R.A. has boasted that it sent fully 
equipped units into Northern Ireland to 
take part in the recent fighting. 

Aug. 28—A proposal for negotiations leading 
to the merger of Northern Ireland with the 
Irish Republic is made by Prime Minister 
John Lynch of the Irish Republic. 


FRANCE 


Aug. 8—In a surprise move, the French gov- 
ernment devalues the franc. Its value is 
reduced from 20.255 cents (U.S.) to 18.004 
cents. France has recently lost about half 
of the $7 billion gold and currency reserves 
she had before the May, 1968, strikes. 

Aug. 10—In order to curb possible inflation 
following the devaluation of the franc, the 
government freezes prices on nearly all in- 
dustrial goods, wholesale and retail com- 
modities. 

Aug. 2i—The Ministry of Finance, inspecting 
retail stores, says nearly one-fourth have 
raised prices illegally since devaluation. 

Aug. 27—-The Ministry of Finance announces 
that France will draw up to $1 billion from 
the International Monetary Fund to keep 
the franc from falling below its floor of 
17.87 cents. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


Aug. 26—The Ministry of Economics pub- 
 lishes figures which show that trade be- 
tween East and West Germany has risen 
sharply in recent months. An increase of 
26 per cent is registered in the first 6 months 


of 1969 over the corresponding period in 
1968. 


GHANA 


Aug. 22—A new constitution is issued to help 
restore civilian rule. The army-backed Na- 


tional Liberation Council, which has ruled 
since President Kwame Nkrumah was over- 
thrown in 1966, establishes a presidential 
commission which will gradually be re- 
placed by elected officials. 


| GREECE 

Aug. 12-—Protesting his summary recall by 
the military government in Athens, George 
Christopoulos submits his resignation as 
Ambassador to thé U.S. Christopoulos is 
believed to have angered his government 
by his repeated warnings that failure to re- 
turn democratic procedurés to Greéecé is 
increasing the isolation of Greece from its 
allies abroad. 

Aug. 23—The Union of Athens Journalists 
attacks the draft of a new law governing 
newspapers as a “humiliation of journal- 
ism.” The military government proposes 
penalties for “lack of faith and devotion to 

_ the country” and confiscation of any paper 
insulting the King. Fiscal control of the 
press is to be taken over by commiittees 
appointed by the government. 

Aug. 27—A govertiment court-martial sen- 
tences Agheliki Maghakis, daughter of a 
former Premier, to 4 years in prison for 
saying that the police tortured her husband. 
The charge is “insulting the authorities and 
spreading false rumors.” 


GUYANA 


Aug. 2—The government announces that 
Guyana will become a republic on Febru- 
ary 23,1970. The British governor general 
will be replaced by a President to be elected 
by the Guyanese Parliament. Guyana will 
remain a member of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Aug. 8—A 6,000-square-mile triangle of land 
in dispute between Guyana and Surinam is 
invaded by Suririam forces. 

Aug. 17—The government signs an aid pact 
with the U.S. for $2.5 million in develop- 
ment projects. 

Aug. 19-+Prime Minister Forbes Burnham 
issués a statement that Guyanese and 
Surinam forces have clashed along their 
common border. 
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HAITI 


Aug. 16—President Francois Duvalier sends 
2 factions of his family out of the country to 
prevent further feuding over the question 
of succession to his rule. 

Aug. 30—Official sources in Washington con- 
firm the report that 9 Roman Catholic 
priests have been expelled from Haiti for 
distributing “Communist articles harmful 
to the government and to the person of the 
Chief of State.” 


INDIA 


Aug. 3—A hit-and-run attack by Naga tribes- 
men causes the Indian government to send 
troop reinforcements to the area. The 
Chinese-trained rebels used rifles and mor- 
tars of Chinese manufacture. 

Aug. 16—Members of Parliament and the 
17 state legislatures vote for a new President 
of India. Four days will be required for 
counting the votes. The candidates are 
the former vice president, V. V. Giri, who 
is a Congress party member running as an 
independent with the support of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, and Neelam San- 
jiva Reddy, a conservative Congress party 
member who has long opposed Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

Aug. 20—Final returns in India’s presidential 
election show that V. V. Giri has won 
with 420,077 votes to 405,427 for Neelam 
Sanjiva Reddy. 

Aug. 21—Conservative members of the Con- 
gress party, known as the Syndicate, sched- 
ule a meeting for August 25 to censure 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for her sup- 
port of President-elect V. V. Giri in opposi- 
tion to the party’s candidate. 

Aug: 25-—Conservatives in the Congress party 
withdraw their attempt to cénésiire Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 


INDONESIA 
Aug: 16—A group of 2,500 Communist 
prisoners from among the 80,000 now in 
various camps are to be sent to Buru Island 
for rehabilitation. 
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IRAQ 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Aug. 10—The government announces a major 
aid agreement between Iraq and the 
U.S.S.R. Soviet aid will be paid for by 
shipments of Iraqi crude oil. 

Aug. 25—15 “spies” convicted of working for 
the U.S. and Israel are executed. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis, Syria) 

Aug. 17—A threatened split within the ma- 
jority Labor party is averted as Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan announces he will 
not challenge the regular party candidates 
in the upcoming October elections. 


ITALY 


Aug. 1—An attempt to form a new govern- 
ment fail. Premier Mariano Rumor, a 
Christian Democrat who has been heading 
a caretaker government since July 5, says 
he is unable to reconstruct a coalition 
cabinet. 

Aug. 2—Senate President Amintore Fanfani 
undertakes to find a solution to the political 
impasse. He will attempt to reconcile the 
Socialists with the Christian Democratic 
government, 

Aug. 5—Rumor succeeds in forming a Gabi- 
ent in which the Christian Democrats will 
be a minority. 

Aug. 12—The new Cabinet wins an impor- 
tant test vote, bringing to a temporary end 
the 38-day government crisis. 


JAPAN 


Aug. 18—Police storm the administration 
building of Hiroshima University, ending a 
6-month sit-in by radical students. The 
raid, in which 1,200 police took part, was 
made possible by a new law giving greater 
power to the administration and govern- 
ment to end university tie-ups. Students 
are striking at about one-third of Japan’s 
327 universities. 

Aug. 26—The annual meeting of foreign 
ministers of Japan and South Korea opens 
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with a pledge of mutual cooperation for 
peace in Asia. Planning for cooperation 
in the economic sphere is begun. 


JORDAN 


Aug. 12—A new Premier, Bahjat al-Talhouni, 
and a new Cabinet are appointed by King 
Hussein. The move is apparently an 
attempt to cooperate more closely with 
other Arab nations and to increase control 
over Arab guerrilla groups operating 
against Israel from Jordanian soil. 


KOREA, PEGPLE’S DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 


Aug. 18—A government broadcast announces 
that a U.S. Army helicopter has been shot 
down over Kumchon, 15 miles north of 
the border of South Korea. 

Aug. 19—North Korea rejects a call for im- 
mediate talks at the Armistice Gommission 
site in Panmunjom. August 21 is suggested 
as an alternate date for discussions about 
the downed helicopter. 

Aug. 29—A North Korean spokesman at the 
Military Armistice Commission meeting in 
Panmunjom says the 3 crewmen aboard a 
U.S. helicopter shot down over North 
Korean territory on August 17 are alive, 
but 2 are seriously injured. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Japan) 


Aug. 7—Supporters of President Chung Hee 
Park submit a bill to the National Assembly 
which would remove a 3d-term ban on the 
presidency so that Park can run again. 

Aug. 8—Opponents of President Park sit in 
on the speaker’s dais in the Assembly in an 
attempt to block action on the bill to per- 
mit Park to run for a 3d term. 

Aug. 15—A parliamentary by-election is won 
by opponents of President Park. 

Aug. 20—President Park arrives in the U.S. 
for 2 days of talks with U.S. President 
Richard Nixon. 

Aug. 26—Police and students at Korea Uni- 
versity clash as students denounce the pro- 
posed constitutional change that would 
allow President Park to seek a 3d term. 


LEBANON 


Aug. 31—Some 8,000 Iraqis leave Lebanon 
and the remaining 7,000 will leave soon, 
according to Iraqi government sources. 
Lebanon has insisted on the departure of 
the Iraqi residents following conflict with 
Iraq’s Ba’ath party government. 


MEXICO 
(See Cuba) 


NIGERIA 


Aug. 2—Pope Paul VI meets with representa- 
tives of the Nigerian government and of 
Biafra to urge resumption of peace talks 
and discuss relief flights into Biafra. 

Aug. 18—The government of Biafra agrees to 
allow Nigerian inspection of daytime food 
shipments into Biafra. The Nigerians have 
insisted on inspection to make sure no arms 
are included in the shipments of food and 
medicine. 

Aug. 19—Relief administrators in Biafra say 
that death from starvation is increasing. 
The death rate has risen by about 50 per 
cent since relief flights were stopped in 
June. 

Aug. 25—Biafran officials say that relief 
flights have increased in the past 10 days. 


PAKISTAN 


Aug. 4—In another step toward restoring 
civilan government, President A. M. 
Yahya Khan appoints 7 members to a 
civilan Council of Ministers. The new 
‘Ministers will handle all the country’s affairs 
except defense, foreign affairs and plan- 
ning, 


PERU 


Aug. 23—A government order has been 
issued modifying the August 18 order to 
expropriate and run the entire W. R. Grace 
and Company complex. Peru will ad- 
minister only the sugar enterprises. Grace 
plants which manufacture plastics, paper 
and alcohol will not be taken over. Gov- 
ernment attachment of properties belong- 
ing to the International Petroleum Com- 
pany remains, 
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PORTUGAL 


Aug. 9—AIl election campaign committees, 
except those now having official recogni- 
tion, are banned by the government. Op- 
position groups have been setting up com- 
mittees in preparation for elections to be 
held at the end of October. 

Aug. 30—A Capital, a newspaper published 
in Lisbon, expresses concern over the ter- 
mination of food relief programs admin- 
istered by Catholic Welfare Relief Services. 
Food shipments from the U.S. under the 
Food for Peace Program are being shifted 
from Europe to Africa and Asia. 


RUMANIA 


Aug. 3—On the second day of a 2-day visit, 
U.S. President Richard Nixon is greeted 
with enthusiasm by Rumanian crowds. 
During his visit, Nixon agrees to reopen 
formal negotiations on a consular conven- 
tion and to seek ways to increase trade be- 
tween the 2 countries. 

Aug. 6—At the opening of the 10th Congress 
of the Rumanian Communist party, Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu stresses the right of 
each country to develop its own domestic 
and foreign policies. 


SPAIN 


Aug. 17—A Spanish court sentences 5 U.S. 
students to 6 months in prison for insulting 
the Spanish flag during a parade in Ali- 
cante on June 21. 


SURINAM 
(See Guyana) 


SYRIA 


Aug. 29--The government starts granting 
visas to visitors from the U.S. and Britain 
for the first time since June, 1967, Arab 
Israeli war. 

A TWA airliner is hijacked after taking 
off from Rome. It lands in Damascus and 
off-loads the passengers before a bomb ex- 
plodes in the cockpit. The hijackers de- 
mand the imprisonment of an Israeli pas- 
senger. Syria is releasing all but 6 Israelis 
and the 2 hijackers. 

Aug. 30—Syrian officials free 105 of the 113 
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passengers from the hijacked plane. Six Is- 
raelis are being held hostage for the release 
of Syrian prisoners of war in Israel, accord- 
ing to a communiqué from the Popular 
‘Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

Aug. 31—-Four Israeli women passengers on 
the hijacked TWA plane are released by 
Syrian officials. No staternent is issued 
about the two male Israeli passengers who 
are still being held. 


THAILAND 
(See also U.S.; Foreign Policy) 


Aug. 1—Following the departure of U.S. 
President Richard Nixon, Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman says Thailand would like 
to withdraw the 12,000 Thai combat troops 
from South Vietnam in view of the burden 
Thailand faces at home. 

Aug. 19—Thai officials affirm the existence 
of a contingency plan which would place 
U.S. troops under Thai military command 
in fighting outside Thai borders, in the 
event that Thailand is threatened by ex- 
ternal aggression. 

Aug. 25—A statement by Premier Thanom 
Kittikachorn indicates that Thailand is not 
pressing the U.S. to withdraw its 49,000 
troops from Thailand. Debate in the U.S. 
Senate had brought rumors from Thailand 
that a total withdrawal of U.S. treops 
might be requested. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also Ghina, Peoples Republic of) 


Aug. 8—Tass, Soviet press agency, reports 
that China and the U.S.S.R. have signed 
an agreement ensuring normal navigation 
òn the river boundaries between the 2 coun- 
trie. The Argiim, Aiur, Ussuri and 
Sungacha Rivers have been the scéries of 
sporadic clashes in recent months. 

Aug. 9—-T'áss reports that Chinese leaders are 
using the 42d anniversary of thë founding 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army to 
propagandize against the U.S.S.R. 

Aug. 13—A clash betwee Ghinese and So- 
viet forces erupts on the Kazakhstan-Sin- 
kiang border. . 
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Aug. 28—Pravda, the Gommunist party news- 
paper, prints a long editorial warning that 
a Sino-Soviet war would inevitably involve 
nuclear weapons and endanger the world. 


U.A.R. 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also Eire) 


Northern ireland 

Aug. 3—A Protestant parade in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, sets off rioting as the 
paraders try to invade a Roman Catholic 
area of the city. Police use water cannon 
to disperse the mobs. 

Aug. 5—-Gasoline Þombs are thrown at Bel- 
fast police trying to break up fights between 
roving bands of Protestants and Catholics. 

Aug. 13—Eighty policemen and 12 civilians 
are hospitalized following battles between 
religious militants in Londonderry. 

Aug. 14—Prime Minister John Lynch of Eire, 
the Irish Republic south of Northern Ire- 
land, expresses doubt that British troops 
can restore order and he urges a United 
Nations peace force to step in. 

Aug. 15—British troops move into London- 
derry after 2 adults and a child are killed 
in the violence sweeping the area. A spe- 
cial force of 8,000 constables is mobilized 
by the governrrient in Belfast. 

Aug. 16—A 3d night of fires and shooting 
disturbs Belfast as British soldiers patrol the 
riot-torn areas. 

Aug. 17—Pritne Minister James Chichester- 
Clark says he will proceed with planned 
civil rights reforms. He denounces Eire 
for urging a United Nations peacekeeping 
force for Ireland. , 

Aug. 19—British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son and Prime Minister James Chichester- 
Giark of Northern Ireland announce that 
the British government will take over the 
responsibility for sectirity following the 
géctarian rioting that has swept Northern 
Treland in recent days. | 

UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
Aug. 1—The Department of Justice files suit 


to require the school officials of the state of 
Georgia to end the racially dual public 
school system. This is the first federal suit 
against a state board of education. When 
the federal court in Atlanta orders desegre- 
gation, 36 Georgia school districts whose 
federal funds have been cut off because of 
segregated school facilities will receive fed- 
eral funds again. 

Aug. 20—A plan that called for the imme- 
diate desegregation of 33 Mississippi school 
districts is withdrawn by Robert H. Finch, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Finch claims that educators had in- 
sufficient time to prepare the plan and that 
chaos will result if the plan is put into ef- 
fect; he asks the court for a delay until 
December 1 to file substitute plans. 

Aug. 25—The N.A.A,C,P. Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., files a formal mo- 
tion in the U,S, Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals asking the court to change the fed- 
eral government from a fellow plaintiff to 
a defendant in the case against segregation- 
ist Mississippi school boards; the motion 
is denied, but it represents a break in 
the 15-year partnership of the N.A.A,C.P. 
and the federa] government in the fight 
against school segregation. 

Aug. 26—Lawyers from the Civil Rights Di- 
vision of the Justice Department meet to 
draft a protest against what is regarded by 
some as a softening by the administration 
of enforcement of civil rights laws. 

In the 2d day of protests in Pittsburgh, 
180 are arrested and 45 injured. Negroes 
are demonstrating against alleged discrim- 
ination in the building trades. 

Aug. 27—-An all-white school in Thomas, 
Louisiana, is closed after 6 Negro teachers 
assigned to the school are escorted into the 
building by U,S. officials. 

Aug. 28—A federal appeals court in New 
Orleans grants the Nixon administration 
the delay it requested in the court-ordered 
desegregation of the 30 Mississippi school 
districts under Fifth Circuit Court juris- 
diction. New plans must be filed by De- 
cember 1. 

In Pittsburgh, white construction work- 
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ers begin demonstrations. They are pro- 
testing an agreement reached between the 
mayor and members of the Black Construc- 
tion Coalition which calls for a halt in con- 
struction on major projects until September 
' 2 and an end to street demonstrations by 
the Negroes. 


by Associate Justice William J. Brenzian,| 
Jr., of the Supreme Court. 


Economy 


Aug. 4—A price rise of almost 5 per cent on 
a broad range of steel products is an- 
nounced by Republic Steel, National Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel and Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel, Only 2 of the 10 major 
steel producers have not followed the U.S. 
Steel Co. price rise which was announced 


on July 30. 


Foreign Policy 


Aug. 1—President Richard Nixon confers 
with Pakistani President A. M. Yahya 
Khan in Lahore, . 

Aug. 2—President Nixon is warmly welcomed 
in Rumania; he is the first U.S. President 
to visit a Communist state since President 
Franklin Roosevelt went to Yalta in 1945. 

Aug. 3—President Nixon arrives in Washing- 
ton after a 12-day trip around the world 
which included a brief meeting in England 
with British Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 

In Hong Kong, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers says the U.S. is willing to con- 
fer with Communist China but notes that 
China has not responded to recent U.S. 
overtures with regard to travel by U.S. 
citizens in China. 

Aug. 4—The President reviews his new Asian 
policy for congressional] leaders. 

Aug. 8—Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Chairman J. W. Fulbright (D., 
Ark.) scores the State Department and 
the Department of Defense for refusing to 
let his committee see a “contingency plan” 
for U.S. military action in Thailand. (See 
Current History, Sept., 1969, p. 189. See 
also Thailand.) 


ae e $ 
Aug. 29—The public schools of Denver ady F 
Oklahoma City are ordered to desegregate / 
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Aug. 9—West German Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger leaves Washington after 
2 days of talks with President Nixon. 

Secretary of State William Rogers ends 
his Pacific tour with a stopover in Ameri- 
can Samoa; he has outlined new U.S. pol- 
icies to leaders in Japan, South Korea, 

_ Taiwan, the Philippines, Indonesia, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Aug. 15—A 4-point accord between Hungary 
and the U.S. is announced; it is aimed at 
improving relations between the 2 nations. 

Aug. 21—The U.S. requests the “expeditious 
departure” of a member of the Cuban mis- 
sion to the U.N., claiming that he has at- 
tempted to recruit a Cuban refugee to 
gather information concerning “the secu- 
rity of the office of the President.” 

Aug. 22—-President Chung Hee Park of 
South Korea and President Nixon today 
conclude 2 days of talks and issue a state- 
ment that plays down the U.S. commit- 
ment to South Korean security. 

The U.S. State Department announces 
that the U.S. and Thailand have agreed to 
begin discussions on reducing the 49,000- 
man U.S. military force in Thailand. 

Aug. 25—State Department spokesmen de- 
plore the burning of the Mosque of Al 
Aksa in Jerusalem and the executions of 15 
“spies” in Iraq. However, they do not 
expect a full-scale war to ensue in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Aug. 27—It is announced that the U.S. will 
channel $500,000 through the Organiza- 
tion of American States for rehabilitation 
work along the Honduran-Salvadorean 
border. 


Government 


Aug. 3—In Washington, the General Ac- 
counting Office makes public a report al- 
leging that the B. F. Goodrich Company 
falsified records of tests of brakes for the 
new Air Force A-7D attack plane to hide 
defects. 

Aug. 4—The New York Times reports that 
Dr. John Jennings, acting director of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Bureau of 
Medicine, has noted in a recent memoran- 
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dum that although investigation of prison 
testing programs for drugs now on the 
market has revealed no violations of the 
agencys regulations, “the question of 
the validity of the studies may still be 
raised. . . .” In July, The New York 
Times reported that Dr. Austin R. Stough 
had operated a profitable drug testing pro- 
gram in prison hospitals in Oklahoma, Ark- 
ansas and Alabama which resulted in the 
illness of prison inmates and which 
inadequately tested drugs now on the 
market in the U.S. 

The House of Representatives approves 
the bill extending the 10 per cent surtax 
through 1969, with a vote of 237 to 170. 
The Senate has already passed the bill, 
which goes to the White House. 

Aug. 5—B. F. Goodrich Company chairman 
Ward Keener denies that his company 
falsified test reports to hide brake defects. 

Aug. 6—Voting 51 to 50, the Senate defeats 
an amendment that would have stopped 
work on the Safeguard missile defense 
system. 

In a special message, President Richard 
Nixon asks Congress to set up a new fed- 
eral agency to set industrial health and 
safety standards for U.S. workers if the 
states fail to impose such standards. 

Aug. 7—The President urges Congress to 
establish a 12-year, $10-billion mass trans- 
portation program. 

Aug. 8—Congress receives an administration 
proposal to strengthen the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

In a nationwide televised address, Presi- 
dent Nixon outlines plans for a major re- 
vision of the nation’s welfare system. His 
plan would more than double the number 
of Americans eligible for public aid, estab- 
lishing a minimum standard of federal aid 
for every family with children. The Presi- 
dent also suggests a plan to share federal 
tax money with state and local govern- 
ments. 

Aug. 9—The President names Baltimore Sun 
maritime editor Helen Delich Bentley as a 
member and chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 


Aug. 12—The Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Dr. Herbert L. Ley, 
Jr., reveals the agency’s plans for stricter 
controls on tests of new drugs. 

President Nixon scores Congress for fail- 
ing to support his revenue recommenda- 
tions and criticizes the House for appro- 
priating $1.1 billion more for education 
than was requested in the administration’s 
budget. 

Aug. 14—The U.S. attorney in Montgomery, 
Alabama, says that he plans to ask for 
a grand jury session to investigate the drug 
testing programs operated by Dr. Austin 
Stough. A Post Office Department in- 
quiry is already under way. 

Aug. 18—A 3-man federal court rules that 
welfare recipients may not be denied pub- 
lic assistance solely on the basis of having 
denied caseworkers permission to enter 
their homes without a warrant. 

Aug. 19—Dr. Jean Mayer, President Nixon’s 
special consultant on food, nutrition and 
health, says that the proposed welfare re- 
form would not eliminate the federal food 
stamp program. 

Aug. 25—Daniel Patrick Moynihan, assistant 
to the President for urban affairs, says that 
an economic study predicts that the end of 
the Vietnam war will not free large sums 
of money for new social programs; the 
savings so effected will be used up in cur- 
rent and proposed military and domestic 
programs. 

Dr. John Adriani, who had accepted the 
appointment as director of the Bureau of 
Medicine in the’ Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, announces that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has withdrawn it. Adriani 
expresses his belief that the appointment 
was withdrawn at the instigation of the 
drug industry; he is well known for his 
advocacy of generic rather than brand 
names in drug prescriptions. 

Aug. 26—One hundred lawyers from local 
offices of the Neighborhood Legal Services 
Project of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity request more support from the 
Nixon administration; the lawyers claim 
that they are frustrated in their efforts by 
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local politics; they cite the failure of 
“O.E.O. on the national level to support 
legal services in the field.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. 
Hardin announces selective reductions 
ranging from 2 to 10 cents a bushel in 
wheat prices. He appeals to other nations 
to avoid spiraling the wheat-price war. 

Aug. 27—-Terry F. Lenzner, director of the 
Legal Services Program of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, assures 100 lawyers 
of the Neighborhood Legal Services Project 
that they have the support of the adminis- 
tration. 

A group of Foreign Service officers are 
planning to ask the State Department to 
recognize their association as the only or- 
ganization with which the department 
would deal in bargaining on personnel mat- 
ters. 


Labor 


Aug. 4—The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the union’s Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, a union-owned bank and an associa- 
tion of mine owners and operators are 
sued by a group of miners and miners’ 
widows; they are charged with conspiring 
to defraud the rank-and-file membership. 

Aug. 12—Some 8,000 striking ground em- 
ployees at Pan American World Airways 
vote to end a strike that began August 9; 
average wages for the ground employees 
are to be raised from $3.30 an hour to 
$4.52, 


Military 
Aug. 1—The Navy announces that it is re- 
ducing its coastal operations in an econ- 
omy move. The Army announces that 
it is eliminating the Selected Reserve 
Force. 
The Navy discloses that it has awarded 
a $461-million contract to Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation for the production of a 
fleet of advanced antisubmarine warfare 
planes. 
Aug. 6—The Army announces that 8 Special 
Forces troops have been arrested in Seuth 
Vietnam and charged with the murder of 
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a Vietnamese. (See also Inti, War in Viet- 
nam.) 


- Aug. 15—The Australian and U.S. panel in- 
vestigating the collision of the U.S. de- 
stroyer Frank E. Evans and the Australian 
carrier Melbourne on June 3 places the 
primary blame on the U.S. ship. 

Aug. 21—Cuts of 100,000 men from the 
armed forces and $1.5 billion from the De- 
fense Department’s budget for the current 
fiscal year are announced by Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin R, Laird. 

Aug. 22—In line with the budget cuts an- 
nounced yesterday by Laird, Secretary of 
the Navy John H. Chafee announces the 
immediate retirement of 76 ships; more 
than 100 ships will be retired by the end 
of fiscal 1970 with a resulting military man- 
power reduction of 72,000. 

Aug. 28—Central Intelligence Agency off- 
cials rebut charges that the Agency was in- 
volved in complicity in the murder of a 
South Vietnamese. Eight members of the 
Army’s Special Forces are charged with 
murder in the case. 


Race Relations 
(See Civil Rights) 


Supreme Court 

Aug. 21—President Nixon submits to the 
Senate the nomination of South Carolinian 
Judge Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr., to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


URUGUAY 


Aug. 12---President Jorge Pacheco Areco 
wins a dispute with the Congress which 
had threatened to provoke a government 
crisis. A presidential decree mobilizing 
striking bank clerks into the Uruguayan 
army was protested by Congress. With the 
support of the army, the President reissues 
his decree without congressional dissent. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 
Aug. 9--The Internal Trade Ministry an- 


nounces the end of rationing on 22 con- 


1969 


sumer goods including toothbrushes and 
soap, matches and towels. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Aug. 2—-A government spokesman confirms 
that nearly 50 military and civil service 
employees have been arrested recently on 
espionage charges. Huynh Van Trong, 
special assistant for political affairs to Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu, is among those 
who will soon be brought to trial. 

Aug. 22—-Premier Tran Van Huong resigns 
under pressure from President Thieu. 

Aug. 23—-General Tran Thien Khiem is 
chosen Premier by President ‘Thieu to re- 
place Huong. Khiem, a military man, is 
a close associate of Thieu. 

Aug. 26——President Thieu says that the new 
Cabinet headed by Khiem will maintain a 
hard line and that there will be no coalition 
with the Vietcong. 


ZAMBIA 


Aug. 11—President Kenneth Kaunda an- 
nounces the end of copper mining rights 
granted in perpetuity. These rights will 
be replaced with 25-year leases. The min- 
ing companies involved, Roan Selection 
Trust and Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa, will be invited to sell 51 per 
cent of their interests to the government to 
insure Zambian control. 

Aug. 25—-Vice President Simon Kapwepwe 
resigns in an effort to prevent tribal fight- 
ing from breaking out. Kapwepwe is a 
member of the minority Bemba tribe. 

President Kenneth Kaunda assumes con- 
trol of the governing United National In- 
dependence party and will act as party 
secretary general during the current tribal 
tensions. 

Aug, 27—-Vice President Kapwepwe with- 
draws his resignation at the request of 
President Kaunda, but will no longer carry 
on economic planning and treasury affairs. 
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In this issue seven authors examine the facets of black experience in 
America from colonial days to the present. This first article sets into perspec- 


tive the role of Negroes before the Civil War. 


By Prince E. WILSON 
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Black Men Before the Civil War s 


Professor of History, Atlanta University 


EARCHERS FOR TRUTH in black history 

have increased in recent years. A 

certain practicality now forces upon 
Americans the need to understand more 
accurately than before the origins and de- 
velopment of black Americans. Most early 
textbooks and monographs did not provide 
even rudimentary answers to the questions 
which recent events in black America have 
forced into the nation’s conscience and con- 
sciousness. ‘Traditional concepts of docile 
-and happy blacks explained in terms of sub- 
human, child-like, dependent, white-imitating 
Negroes are not adequate for these times and 
have never been historically definitive, ade- 
quate or accurate. The preponderant ma- 
jority of historians and anthropologists in the 
not distant past stand successfully accused 
for the great gaps in their reporting and the 
inadequacies of their conclusions. 

For highly questionable and arbitrary rea- 
sons, many scholars have divided North 
Africa (by which is often implied non-black 
or non-Negro Africa) from sub-Saharan 
Africa (a term of subtle indignity—there 


t P. D. Curtin, African History (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1964), pp. 19-20, 26-28. 

2 Charles H. Wesley, “Neglected History: Essays 
in Negro American History by a College President” 
(Wilberforce, Ohio: Central State College Press, 
1965), pp. 151 and 154, 


being no “sub-Alpine” or “sub-Danubian” or 
sub-any-other-kind of history). The anthro- 
pological discoveries of Dr. and Mrs. L. S. B. 
Leakey, which currently place the origin of 
the oldest known human being in East 
Africa, together with known east-west and 
north-south migrations, suggest a limited 
value for a Saharan dividing line in African 
history". Jews from Asia Minor in pre- 
Christian days and Roman legions in their 
times left anthropological remains south of 
the Sahara and in western Africa. 
Difficulties encountered in separating the 
history of blacks and non-blacks in Africa 
led some researchers tortuously to propose a 
specious division along linguistic lines. In- 
voking Biblical innuendo, some concluded 
that black people spoke only the Hamitic 
language. When it was later clear that this 
concept was not factually defensible, others 
created the euphonic but inaccurate idea of 
a “True Negro.” The “True Negro” re- 
sided in a small area of West Africa and 
was depicted as a sub-human, inferior type 
of animal, markedly inferior to white men. 
The intellectual poverty of this idea becomes 
exposed when it is observed that no one ever 
conceived of a “True Caucasian” or a “True 
Mongolian.” The term later proved to be 
inadequate for the purpose when the “True 
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Negro” of West Africa was revealed to have 
developed unusually high levels of culture 
and civilization. Unsupported claims were 
then made that these West African cultures 
were created by white men. 

Despite efforts to prove the contrary, the 
African background of the black American 
(and apparently also the white American) 
began in East Africa and subsequently in 
Egypt. Most treatments of the complex cul- 
ture and inventive genius of early Egypt 
ignore or deny a role for the Negro. Ap- 
parently oblivious of the written and graphic 
evidence showing the presence of black men 
and women at all levels of society in ancient 
Egypt, most textbooks give the impression 
that Negroes did not help to create and 
develop this ancient culture. The concept 
of a black Egyptian pharaoh is absent from 
most general works, in spite of the known 
exploits of the great black Egyptian empire 
builder Piankhi and some of his predecessors 
and successors such as Ra Nahesi, Shabaka, 
Shabataka and Taharka. The University of 
Chicago’s famous Negro historian, John Hope 
Franklin, wrote that 
Nefertari, the wife of Ahmose I, Egypt’s great 
imperial leader, has been described as a Negro 
woman of “great beauty, strong personality, and 
remarkable administrative ability.’’$ 

Recognizing the insuperable problem of 
satisfactorily defining the term “Negro” or 
“black,” it can be demonstrated that people 
who are today called Negro or black ruled 
Egypt, helped to build its great temples, 
pyramids and sphinxes, and labored in its 
market places and on its farms. Black men 
from Ethiopia rescued the country from 
Hyksos invaders who had occupied the area 
for 200 years between the eighteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, B.C. 

West Africa was the location of the so- 
called “True Negro” mentioned above. This 


3 John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom 
(New York: Alfred Knopf and Co., 1967), p. 7. 

4 Winthrop Jordan, Black Over White (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1968), p. 236. 

5 Joseph Greenberg, “The Negro Kingdoms of 
the Sudan,” The Making of Black America. Eds., 
A. Meier and E. Rudwick (New York: Atheneum 
Press, 1969), Vol. I, pp. 3-13. 
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was “darkest Africa” and the indigenes were 
given sub-human attributes by most modern 
European and American whites. Winthrop 
Jordan has recently published results of his 
research showing that sixteenth century 
Englishmen told stories of alleged mixing of 
apes and blacks.* This was part of the 
falsified fabric out of which was created the 
idea of a “bestial nature’ for these “sub- 
humans.” Public school texts have continued 
to record the glories of the Goths and Visi- 
goths, the Franks and Teutons, Charlemagne, 
William the Conqueror, and Alfred the 
Great. Almost none (until recently) have 
referred to the great empire builders and 
rulers in Ghana and Songhay and Mali, or 
in the city states of Bonny, Warri, Calabar, 
and in the Gameroons. 

‘In these West African states, as in the 
contemporary, medieval European states, 
complex and successful political, economic 
and social organizations were developed. 
State forms from the simple family to great 
territorial confederations and empires were 
ruled by blacks in West Africa for at least 
a thousand years. In size, the largest and 
greatest of these empires was Songhai, which 
extended from the Atlantic Ocean almost to 
Lake Chad (an area as wide as that from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States). The ruler of that 
area was Askia El-Hajj, who was invested by 
the Muslims with the title “Caliph of the 
Sudan” in the sixteenth century. Under 
his administration, banking and credit were 
improved, a uniform system of weights and 
measures was enforced, and traders from 
Europe and Asia came to his cities to buy 
and sell in his markets. Timbuktu, Gao, 
Walata and Jenne became great urban and 
intellectual centers to which scholars came 
from Asia and Europe for consultation and 
study. A distinctive Sudanese literature 
emerged in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The great University of Sankore 
was the scene of successful eye surgery at a 
time when many of Europe’s physicians were 
bleeding their patients as a method of treat- 
ment. Other examples of significant 
achievement in politics, trade, agriculture, 
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industry, mining and other fields are extant. 

An important observation to make about 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Africa is 
that the high level of civilization which 
developed there was a major reason for the 
value Europeans placed on the African labor 
force. Like their twentieth century succes- 
sors, post-Golumbian capitalists understood 
that a valuable labor force must be familiar 
with the techniques and technology of an 
economy, must have abandoned the nomadic 
life, must have a tolerance of concentrated 
periods of work, and must have a certain 
physical stamina and resistance to common 
diseases. West Africans possessed all of 
these qualifications to a highly satisfying de- 
gree—otherwise they probably would have 
been left in Africa. Their agricultural de- 
velopment was similar to that of Europe. 
They were often accustomed to the life of 
the city and the small town. They had 
schools and eagerly sought education. They 
knew cattle ranching and gold mining. 
Their social classes tended to motivate work 
aspirations for upward mobility. In short, 
it was their high level of culture that made 
them desirable, not their savagery or docility 
as is so often indicated. Professor William 
R. Bascom, for example, wrote that 

It is now recognized that the differences in the 
general pattern of the cultures of Africa and Eu- 
rope were not great, in fact their fundamental 
similarity justifies the concept of an Old World 
Area [italics mine] which includes both Europe 
and Africa. There were a number of institutions 
common to both regions... .6 
A slave trade based on use of a truly un- 
civilized labor force would almost certainly 
have died aborning in that competitive age. 


BLACKENING THE AGE OF DISCOVERY 
Spanish and Portuguese rulers and con- 


6 Ibid., p. 35. 

7 See Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen: 
The Negro in the Americas (New York: Random 
House, 1967). 

8 See Lerone Bennett, 
(Chicago: Johnson, 1962). 

9 Richard R. Wright, “Negro Companions of the 
Spanish Explorers,” go meniran Anthropologist 
(1902), Vol. IV, No. 2, P- 218ff. 

10 Ibid. 
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quistadors knew Africans long before Christo- 
pher Columbus made his maiden voyage to 
the New World. Trade, war and adventure 
drove men to travel south of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and into Africa before Prince 
Henry added a capitalist-mercantilist dimen- 
sion to European statecraft. Such contacts, 
together with the forces of Roman law, re- 
ligion, military need and a small migrating 
population, led Spain to develop a semi-open 
society in the New World for black Africans 
—even for those who were slaves.” Com- 
pared to English practices, the way to free- 
dom for Spanish slaves was easier, their rights 
to marriage and property were superior to 
their black brothers in North America and 
their dignity and rights were more protected. 
On the other hand, it was under the Spanish 
slave owner’s motivation that millions were 
torn from African homes, brought to Span- 
ish America and made to mine the gold, 
plant and harvest the crops, ride the cattle 
ranges, fight Indians, and explore new land 
frontiers. 

Black explorers are not mentioned in the 
standard United States atlases and texts in 
1969, although there were several such ad- 
venturers of note. Almost 100 years “be- 
fore the Mayflower,’ Lucas Vasquez de 
Ayllon, with a small group of Spaniards and 
Negroes, explored our eastern coast and at- 
tempted to found a colony in 1526 at the 
spot now called Jamestown, Virginia.® 

Under Ayllon’s Puerto Rican successor, 


the Negroes were so grievously oppressed that 
they arose in insurrection against their oppressors 
and fired their houses. The settlement was 
broken up and the Negroes and their Spanish 
companions returned to Hayti, whence they had 
come. This ended the first introduction and the 
first insurrection of Negroes on our eastern 
shores.? 


Spanish state papers in the British Museum 
show that Negroes in the “Age of Discovery 
and Exploration” were considered to be “the 
strength and sinew of the Western world.’’?° 

Three hundred Negroes accompanied Her- 
nando Cortez in Mexico (one of whom 
planted the first wheat crop in America) ; 
blacks accompanied Vasco Balboa when he 
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looked out upon the Pacific Ocean; and some 
200 Africans accompanied the Spaniards into 
Peru. 

Until recently, no textbook described the 
heroic exploits of the black discoverer, Este- 
vanico. There is no known celebration in 
Texas today that commemorates the fact that 
Estevan was one of a group of five who dis- 
covered and landed upon the soil of Texas 
in 1527. He and his colleagues lived among 
the Indians there for eight years and all 
finally became “medicine men” of distinction 
among the natives. “Little Stephen” later 
was the first to look upon the Zuni Indians 
as he successfully sought the famed Seven 
Cities of Cibola. Few Americans associate 
him with the discovery of what is now called 
Arizona and New Mexico. Only scholars 
seem to know about him, although a black 
intellectual, Richard R. Wright, told his story 
more than 60 years ago. The city of Ghi- 
cago in 1968 began to make amends for 
ignoring the fact that it was black Jean 
Pointe Baptiste Du Sable (who came to the 
New World with the French) who discovered 
and founded that great city. 

The unsung exploits of black explorers and 
discoverers parallel the unceremonialized 
labor of black men, women and children 
whose toil created the great wealth carried 
in Spanish galleons to Spanish ports. Revi- 
sionism demands that the story be told ac- 
curately and more completely to include 
Africans and their American descendants in 
their proper roles as explorers and discoverers, 
arduous workers and military defenders of 
the Crown’s possessions. 

Sixteenth century Englishmen knew about 
the European trade in African labor, al- 


11 Ibid. 

12 Oscar and Mary Handlin, “The Origins of the 
Southern Labor System,” William and Mary Quar- 
terly, 3rd Series, VII (April, 1950). Carl Degler, 
“Slavery and the Genesis of the American Race 
Prejudice,” Comparative Studies in History and 
Society, Vol. IL (October, 1959). Winthrop Jor- 
dan, op. cit. 

13 Jordan, op. cit., p. 95. 

14 Melvin Drimmer, Black History: A Reapprat- 
sal (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1968), p. 
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though their personal contacts with Africans 
were limited. How, then, did race prejudice 
and slavery develop in North America? In 
1619, when a Dutch man-of-war brought 20 
Negroes bearing Spanish names to the Eng- 
lish colonies, institutionalized racism did not 
exist and there were no statutory provisions 
for slavery. Yet before the colonial period 
was a half century old, both racism and 
slavery were molded, viable and legalized. 
Several scholars have sought to determine 
whether slavery created racism or vice versa.** 
A conclusion currently bruited is that they 
developed together. 


PREJUDICE AND SLAVERY 


There are several suggestions regarding 
the sixteenth century origins of race preju- 
dice, although additional research is needed. 
According to Winthrop Jordan, the literature 
of the period frequently depicted black men 
and apes as similar sub-human types a scale 
or two below white men. The word “white” 
was first used around 1680 to describe Gau- 
casian Americans, while Negroes were re- 
ferred to as “blacks” or “Africans.”?* The 
labelling of human beings as black or white 
supported the separatism of the races. One 
hundred years later Americans were reported 
to have “an irrational contempt of the blacks, 
as creatures of another species.” {Italics 
mine.|** Historian Milton Cantor found in 
his study of colonial literature that “the 
earliest settlers viewed him [the Negro] as 
different and [therefore?] inferior.”?> English 
colonists thus interjected into the culture the 
idea that physical appearance has a causal 
connection with human worth. This heri- 
tage doomed blacks and others to tragically 
inferior roles. 

In addition to the prejudice-creating litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, it has been suggested that psychological 
fears were at a high peak when Europe and 
Africa met. Neo-Freudians, for example, 
have pointed to the great concern which 
Martin Luther showed for the “Black Mass” 
in its association of the anus, fecal matter 
and the color black. Men of the Christian 
persuasion painted hell as an area of black- 
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ness. Blackness was associated in ever in- 
creasing degree with evil. Only in the 1960's 
was this trend partly reversed with the efforts 
to assert that “black is beautiful.” 

Supportive of racial prejudice was the 
mercantilist brand of European capitalism 
in early modern times. Inherent in the 
mercantilist-capitalist philosophy was the 
idea that power and superiority rested with 
those who possessed the symbols of wealth— 
gold and silver. Logically, those possessing 
lesser amounts—or none—of these symbols 
ranked lower or not at all on the scale of 
human values. The humanizing aspects of 
the Renaissance were almost powerless in the 
face of the materialism of the age. 

Success for these factors which produced 
prejudice tended to doom not only the black, 
but the poor, the homely, the ragged, the 
unclean and the odorous to low levels of 
value on the human scale. Highest value 
was given to symbols—to the antiseptic, the 
regular-featured, the well dressed, the 
wealthy, the deodorized and the white. The 
black revolution and the youth revolt of the 
1960’s are hostile to these values developed 
450 years ago. 

More easily documented than race preju- 
dice was institutionalized slavery in English 
America. Learning from both the Spanish 
experience in slavery and their own practice 
of indentured servitude, the British colonists 
began almost immediately to reduce imported 
Africans to permanent, inheritable servitude. 
Although many Negroes gained their freedom 
after the period of their indenture, unusual 
limitations on the rights of black men be- 
came increasingly common. The goal ap- 
parently was to provide as quickly as possible 
an able, tractable, large and permanent labor 
supply. The opening of the English New 
World was not left to human whim. Within 
a half century Negroes were sui generis con- 
sidered as slaves. 

The building of this labor supply robbed 
Africa of millions of its talented and vigorous 
youth. Energetic and mentally able blacks 
worked unheralded and unrewarded, but 
mightily, in the fields, factories, shops, homes 
and on the ships and cattle ranches of colonial 


and early national America. Rice and sugar 
“barons” were created from this toil. Cot- 
ton “kings” and tobacco magnates amassed 
capital on the basis of this exploited labor. 
The famous Yankee “clipper” filled its bot- 
toms with valuable and value-creating African 
workers. Great businesses (called joint-stock 
and regulated companies) were often built 
on the profits of slavery. Unlike the Irish, 
and Germans, and Scotch, and countless 
white workers of other nations, the black 
worker gained no recognition for his efforts. 
Only very recently, for example, did America 
even know about the role of the Negro cow- 
boy who rode all the great cattle trails in the 
West. Almost none know of black “Forty- 
Niners” who joined the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. 

The efforts of the “revisionists” in the 
history of slavery and prejudice are growing. 
There is need for continuing research and 
for an enormous breakthrough in the use of 
the data now being supplied by less biased 
scholars. 


LIMITED FREEDOM 


Before our Civil War, black Americans 
who were not slaves were only partially free 
in the eyes of the law and of the average 
white citizen. Their status was only slightly 
better than that of their slave brothers or 
sisters. They enjoyed greater although 
limited freedom of movement within and be- 
tween cities and states. Although paying 
taxes, they were frequently denied both direct 
and indirect benefits. Legal marriage was 
recognized; they could testify on a limited 
basis in courts; and they bought and sold 
Property. But unless they could prove their 
status as free men, they were often taken 
into slavery. 

Among the most outstanding of these“free” 
black men was Benjamin Banneker—writer 
of almanacs, inventor of a clock, mathe- 
matician, astronomer and surveyor who 
joined a Frenchman to plan the city of 
Washington, D.C. Faced with the evidence 
of Banneker’s intellectual prowess, Thomas 
Jefferson vacillated, but he finally rejected 
this proof of black men’s mental ability, 
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John Russwurm and Samuel B. Cornish 
were the first black men to publish a news- 
paper in America (1827). In 1853, William 
Wells Brown published the first novel written 
by a Negro. Poet Phyllis Wheatley (1793- 
1784) was celebrated in America and En- 
gland. 

Black Americans sought formal education 
throughout the colonial and national periods. 
The first school for Negroes was established 
in Goose Creek Parish, South Carolina, in 
1695 by the white minister Samuel ‘Thomas. 
The Quakers and Puritans of New England 
probably contributed more than any other 
white groups to the early education of blacks. 
Blacks in the North and South set up their 
own schools. Southern legislators and police 
forces, however, almost totally eliminated the 
teaching of reading and writing to Negroes 
after the famed revolt of Nat Turner in 1830. 
So effective was that action that not more 
than three per cent of the Southern Negroes 
could read when the Civil War came. 

Yet the effort for education continued. 
Black men and women who could read some- 
times held secret classes even in Southern 
cities. Some Negroes went to Europe for 
an education. Bowdoin College awarded the 
first college degree to a black American in 
1826. Patrick Francis Healy was the first of 
his race to earn a Ph.D. degree. He took 
the degree at Louvain in Belgium in 1869 
and became President of Georgetown Uni- 
versity in the nation’s capital in 1874. Two 
colleges were established by and for black 
men in the 1850’s—Ashmun Institute (later 
Lincoln University) and Wilberforce Uni- 
versity.7° 

Although the toil of his slave brothers 
was unrewarded, the semifree Negro worked 
fruitfully—for himself and sometimes to buy 
his loved one out of slavery. It is estimated 
that Southern black men owned $2,400,000 
in 1836,17 while by 1860, Negroes in the city 


16 See Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 (Washington, D.C.: Associ- 
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18 John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom 
(See Chapter XV). 
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of New Orleans alone owned an estimated 
$15,000,000 in assets.1® Perhaps one of the 
most celebrated of the early black capitalists 
was Alexander Leidesdorff, who based his 
fortune on shipping goods between New York 
and San Jrrancisco. Noted as one of the 
wealthiest men in old San Francisco, he built 
the first hotel there and was a member of its 
first city council and organizer of one of its 
first horse races. Less well known is John 
Melvin, who was born of slave parents in 
Virginia, moved to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
acquired wealth from the carrying trade on 
Lake Erie. He organized the First Baptist 
Church and the first school for black children 
in that city. Black men of financial sub- 
stance were, of course, relatively few, but 
they were more numerous than was com- 
monly believed.*° 

American race prejudice damaged but did 
not destroy black social stability. Churches, 
lodges, self-help organizations and black con- 
ventions were created for purposes of mutual 
support. Eighteenth century white prejudice 
drove Philadelphia blacks to leave the white 
Methodist church and set up what came to 
be one of America’s largest Negro churches 
—the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
White racial hostility led blacks to set up 
their own lodge at the end of the same cen- 
tury—the Prince Hall Masons. A major 
result of race prejudice in North America 
and the Caribbean was the creation of black 
matriarchal families because black males 
were almost never allowed to assert con- 
tinuing masculinity and the children were 
left with the mother when ‘families were 
forcibly separated. 

Intermittently denied the privilege of serv- 
ing in the nation’s armed forces during the 
period before the Civil War, Negroes never 
ceased demanding the right nor rendering the 
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In this article, the author points to the resemblance between Reconstruc- 
tion times and the present. Now, as then, blacks feel the need to rely on their 
own group initiatives to improve their condition. 


Political Strategies of the Reconstruction 
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T IS SOMETIMES forgotten that we can 
learn about the past by paying close 
attention to the present. Some of the 
issues of the Reconstruction are particularly 
relevant for our times; in particular they may 
shed light on political strategies within the 
black community. The Bayard Rustin school 
of “coalition politics’ perpetuates the myth 
that coalition is a relevant strategy, despite 
the fact that history is still waiting for it to 
pay off in the kind of community power which 
is the necessary prerequisite to any meaning- 
ful progress. A study of the Reconstruction 
period will help to clarify our current prob- 
Jem by revealing the opportunities for inter- 
racial cooperation in that era, the elements 
which would have been necessary to bring 
about that cooperation and, after it failed, 
the imperatives facing the black community. 
Most studies of the Reconstruction period 
begin with a discussion of the aims of the 
Radical Republicans and their program. 
Little attention has been given to the fact 
that there was a community of blacks who 
formulated the issues adopted by the Radical 
politicians and that throughout the period 
they fought harder for change—considering 
their resources—than did the Congressional 
managers of the Reconstruction legislation. 
Leon Litwack in The Anti-Slavery Van- 


1 Ed., Martin Duberman (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1965). 

2The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass 
(New York: Collier, 1962), p. 378. 


guard* says that before the Civil War there 
was a split in the ranks of the abolitionists. 
What the movement had been witnessing, 
especially since 1830, was the growth of a 
band of militant blacks like David Walker, 
Martin Delaney and Henry Highland Garnett 
who directly challenged the right of white 
abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison to 
speak for them. In this movement, the role 
of Frederick Douglass, a former slave, was 
central because he was the leading speaker 
for the abolitionists and a member of the 
Garrisonians. The controversy between 
Douglass and Garrison which finally resulted 
in the split between the two men was part 
of the same mood of independence. Doug- 
lass aligned himself with other black militants 
in pressing for the abolition of slavery and 
suggested that the back of the Southern “re- 
bellion” could be broken by ending slavery 
in that area. 

Once this objective had been attained, 
Douglass was faced with the question of how 
freedom for blacks could be maintained and 
protected. In his autobiography he shows his 
conception of the instruments necessary to 
protect American rights. 

I insisted that .. . to guard, protect and main- 
tain his liberty the freed-man should have the 
ballot—that the liberties of the American people 
were dependent upon the ballot-box, the jury- 
box and the cartridge-box—that without these 


no class of people could live and flourish in this 
country. .. .? 
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In this same account, Douglass notes that 
some abolitionists, like Garrison, did not be- 
leve at first that blacks were entitled to full 
enfranchisement immediately after emancipa- 
tion; others, like Wendell Phillips, were in 
favor of it. In any case, Douglass believed 
that a momentum must be created around 
this issue. The first opportunity presented 
itself on February 7, 1866, when President 
Andrew Johnson granted an interview to 
Douglass and several other leaders from the 
black community at which Douglass and 
George T. Downing made a case for full en- 
franchisement. Afterward, the President de- 
livered a lengthy prepared statement critical 
of the Negro franchise which was picked up 
by the press. Sensing the unfair advantage 
in the wide dissemination given the Presi- 
dent’s statement, Douglass prepared a re- 
buttal statement to blunt the force of John- 
son’s arguments. After the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a measure proposing that 
the issue of suffrage be left up to the in- 
dividual states, Douglass and his associates 
petitioned the Senate not to adopt it, and 
lobbied to persuade key Republican politi- 
clans to oppose it. 

The National Equal Rights League was 
formed at a meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Colored Men in Syracuse, New York, 
in October, 1864, and adopted Negro suf- 
frage as an issue deserving broad support. 
The first meeting of the League, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1865, called for a frontal as- 
sault on all prohibitions of freedmen’s rights 
by suggesting the adoption of the following 
proposed constitutional amendment. 


That there shall be no legislation within the lim- 
its of the U.S. or territories, against any civilized 
portion of the inhabitants native-born or natural- 
ized, on account of race or color, and that all 
such legislation now existing within said limits 
is anti-Republican in character, and therefore 
void. 


Under the administration of Ulysses Grant, 
the issue of suffrage for blacks resulted in the 
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passage of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution by both Houses of Congress. By 
the time this Amendment was proposed and 
passed, black public opinion had already 
clearly enunciated the issues as well as a strat- 
egy. ‘Some of these issues were embodied in 
the Reconstruction Act of 1867. 

In 1872, a delegation of prominent black 
Washingtonians carrying a petition with over 
2,000 names favoring a Civil Rights Bill and 
a delegation of prominent blacks from 
Arkansas and Virginia called upon the Presi- 
dent to request his serious attention to the 
pending bill. The account of this meeting, 
published on January 18, 1872, in the New 
National Era, a black newspaper edited by 
Douglass in Washington, D.C., included the 
petition, which mentioned the insecure posi- 
tion of blacks with respect to the enjoyment 
of the “usual accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges furnished by com- 
mon carriers by land and water . . .” and 
asked correction of the “degradation” and 
“discrimination” which resulted. 

In 1873, under the leadership of George T. 
Downing, a Civil Rights Convention was 
held, sponsored by the National Convention 
of Colored Men, and thereafter a Memorial 
was sent to the Congress which contained an 
eloquent and forceful plea for civil rights 
legislation invoking salient passages of the 
Constitution in its support. 

These actions were bolstered by a number 
of petitions from state Conventions of Colored 
Men from Illinois, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Washington, D.C. All 
the petitions pointed to acts of injustice and 
asked for federal relief for the blacks as 
freedmen and citizens. They also exhibited 
deep concern with the tendency of the Re- 
construction government to hasten the pace 
of reinvesting the former rebel Southern 
whites with full citizenship at the expense of 
the rights of blacks. They saw the acquisition 
of rights as the ultimate security of their new 
status and as a possible protection against 
the already advanced attempts of whites to 
enslave them anew. 

Blacks also supported the Civil Rights Bill 
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of 1875. Those who advocated equal suf- 
frage made a natural connection between the 
vote and equal rights in all fields of citizen- 
ship including taxation, public accommoda- 
tions and education.* 

The so-called Radical Republicans, there- 
fore, were well aware of the issues most urgent 
to the black community. The Radicals were 
responsible, through their congressional in- 
volvement, for the Reconstruction Acts, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1866 and 1875; to that extent they were 
responsible more for the methodology of 
Reconstruction than for its substance. In 
fact, their radicalism lay in their attempts 
extensively to restructure the political and 
social life of the South. However, to realize 
the aims of the black community, it was 
necessary that the white South give some 
genuine consent to the plans; more important, 
it was absolutely necessary to have in the 
South the stable, effective presence of the 
federal power. 


THE ATTEMPT AT RECONSTRUCTION 


The passage of the Radical Republican 
program made it possible for blacks to try 
two practical strategies to attain their goal 

of equality. The first was harmonious politi- 
cal interaction with the white community; the 
second was harmonious economic interaction 
with white Southern labor. 

When the state conventions started to meet 
after the war to elect officers and restructure 
the political processes, open suffrage made it 
possible for blacks to participate in the 
political life of the South for the first time 
in large numbers. There were examples of 
such early participation in South Carolina, 
where the largest percentage of blacks voted 
and where the largest number participated in 
the state legislature. In this state, there arose 
a remarkable class of black leaders. 

Certainly few men in the South of that 
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day had been educated abroad as was South 
Carolina Secretary of State Francis Cardozo 
(University of Glasgow and in London) or 
United States Congressman Robert B. Elliot 
(Eton College, London) and the number of 
black lawyers in public office was high con- 
sidering the level of available opportunities 
(consider, for example, Samuel Lee, Richard 
Gleaves and Robert Elliot). Other profes- 
sional men were largely self-taught and self- 
trained in oratorical skills, but were very 
effective representatives for blacks. 

In Mississippi, there was a similar group of 
black leaders. It was said by the black 
Speaker of the House in Mississippi, John R. 
Lynch, that “of 72 counties, not more than 
12 ever had colored sheriffs . . . and that 
in point of intelligence, capacity and honesty, 
the colored sheriffs would have favorably 
compared with the white.’”> W. E. B. Du Bois 
says that on the whole the Negro leadership 
class was generally good and in spite of the 
charges of corruption leveled against them 
the Negroes were not so corrupt as either the 
native pre-Reconstruction governments or as 
the Halls of Tammany in New York; gener- 
ally they tried to make the best of situations 
of inherited difficulty. 

In Louisiana, the pattern was much the 
same as blacks fought their way into positions 
of leadership in the state by the overwhelming 
effect of their numbers on the state conven- 
tion and at the ballot box. 

Du Bois notes that between 1868 and 1896 
“32 colored state Senators and 95 repre- 
sentatives served.”® Lerone Bennett, Jr., 
calls Mississippi Lieutenant Governor P. B. 5. 
Pinchback the “most practical politician black 
America has ever produced,’ and extolls 
the extent of his power over political life in 
Louisiana and the way he and his black 
compatriots sought to pull Louisiana out of 
the mire of post-Civil War chaos. 

In spite of the power and influence held by 
black Republicans in the Southern govern- 
ments, Du Bois, John Hope Franklin, Rayford 
Logan and others debunked the myth that 
blacks held absolute power in any Southern 
state. There was usually political coopera- 
tion between the black leaders and the non- 
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Southern whites (the so-called carpetbag- 
gers), although there were some Southern 
businessmen and politicians still represented 
and sharing power in every legislature in the 
South between 1868 and 1880. DuBois, 
nevertheless, relates a comment by a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Legislature on the 
position of “colored men.” 
In my opinion if they had all been native south- 
ern Negroes, there would have been little cause 
of complaint. They often wanted to vote with 
Democrats on non-political questions, but could 
not resist the party lash. The majority of whites 
in both parties exhibit the same weakness.’ 


DuBois interprets this statement to mean 


that the basis of whatever alliance the — 


Negroes had with the planters was economics 
and that politically the Negroes were caught 
between the revengeful Southern Democratic 
whites and the jealous, suspicious Northern 
Republicans. Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of the legislation that emerged in the 
South during this period, it is clear that there 
was enough cooperation between the races at 
the state level, given the right conditions, to 
have produced a viable strategy, even though 
blacks did not play a fundamental role in 
running the governments. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic issue for black people was 
as important as the political issue and had 
just as deep roots of concern. In 1837, a 
review of the economic situation of black 
people by the Colored American revealed 
that not one of the prominent abolitionists 
had any black man in a prominent position 
in his business. Douglass directed a stinging 
inquiry into the subject when he said, “What 
boss anti-slavery mechanic will take a black 
boy into his wheelright’s shop, his black- 
smith’s shop, his joiner’s shop, his cabinet 
shop?” It was no accident that economics 
was a key consideration in the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill of 1865. The Radicals sought 
to break up the power of the landed Southern 
aristocracy and thereby further weaken it 
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politically, but they were also mindful, þe- 
cause of the succinctness with which the issue 
was put to them by blacks, that the redistribu- 
tion of wealth should be of central im- 
portance. 

Willam Still of Philadelphia noted in a 
speech on March 10, 1874, that the Civil 
Rights Bill had opened the way “for new 
issues” (of an economic nature) to be con- 
sidered, and continued, “Landless and with- 
out capital, even [with] the Civil Rights Bill 
secured by the Congress of the nation, the 
condition of the colored man would still be 
pitiable, unless he is wise.” But the concern 
with the economic situation of blacks goes 
back at least to the eighteenth century and 
the numerous petitions which were sent to 
colonial legislatures by blacks for relief of 
unfair taxation. DuBois said that all along 
there had been a “connection in the Negroes 
mind between politics and labor.”? In 1865, 
the National Equal Rights League met in 
Philadelphia and stressed business education 
for members sons and urged Negroes to 
secure real estate. This theme was alive 
throughout the Reconstruction; in 1869 a 
Negro Convention was held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, which recommended the purchase 
of land by newly freed slaves. 

In the South, whites resisted the drive by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau to make small farmers 
out of thousands of blacks. They were will- 
ing to see (initially) the emphasis placed on 
black labor, not on black ownership. This 
temporary willingness resulted in an oppor- 
tunity for blacks to try the second strategy of 
accommodation between black and white 
laboring classes in the South. 

In 1869, a clear emphasis on labor de- 
veloped as National Conventions of Colored 
Men held in Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C., resulted in the formation of the Negro 
National Labor Movement, presided over by 
indefatigable Frederick Douglass. At a meet- 
ing in January, 1870, the organization stated: 


We would have the “poor white man” of the 
south, born to a heritage of poverty and degrada- 
tion like his black compeer in social life, feel that 
labor in our organization seeks the elevation of 
all its sons and daughters; pledges its united 
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strength not to advance the special interests of a 
special class; but would promote the welfare and 
happiness of all who “earn their bread in the 
sweat of their brow.’’1° 


THE POPULIST MOVEMENT 

Such an overture was timely, for the com- 
ing Populist movement, with its emphasis on 
the common plight of agrarian labor regard- 
less of color, would make it possible for 
blacks and whites to consider merging what 
had developed into two distinct labor move- 
ments. In spite of the failure of the Recon- 
struction land policy, the Civil War had done 
much to equalize the economic status of black 
and white small farmers. The Populist 
movement, therefore, logically seemed to 
blacks and to whites the proper vehicle for 
pleading their common cause. Whites like 
Tom Watson were sent South to campaign 
openly for black support for the cause. 

The possibility that a union of economic 
interests between poor blacks and whites 
might result in political dominance at the 
polls alarmed the Southern planter class." 
In order to avert the impending crisis, the 
planters revived the specter of black “domina- 
tion” of the Populist movement; this had the 
predictable effect of seeing the white South 
“close ranks” and thus close out black par- 
ticipation. Benjamin Quarles notes that the 
Southern black man become more of a 
scapegoat than ever as “lower class” whites 
attempted to divorce themselves not only 
from the attempt at political and economic 
cooperation with blacks but even from the 
implied social relations with blacks which 
might have been a natural consequence.?? 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 

Both strategies of accommodation were 
doomed to failure without the element of 
legitimate force which has always institu- 
tionalized norms not easily accepted by a 
minority in American society. 

Originally, the power of the federal gov- 
ernment was the main force behind the im- 
plementation of provisions of the Freedmen’s 
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11 Benjamin Quarles, The Negro in the Making 
of rena (New York: Collier, 1964), p. 146. 

12 Thid, 


Bill. Military authority was made respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the provisions 
which installed the “New Order.” The 
execution of such a policy was fraught with 
difficulties given the vulnerability of federal 
government soldiers. They openly engaged 
in the political life of the territories under 
their jurisdiction and some soldiers adopted 
local attitudes toward the blacks. With 
each act of deviation from the soldiers’ basic 
mission, the cause of the New Order was 
weakened, and because from the beginning 
federal authority was the most powerful sanc- 
tion the Freedmen’s Bill provided, the failure 
of federal enforcement was the most serious 
defect in Reconstruction Plan operations. 
The perceptive Douglass was aware of this 
possibility from the first. He argued that 
undue use of the federal power in enforce- 
ment of the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill could 
make this nation and its government despotic 
(which he did not wish), and that the surest 
way to protect the rights of the freedman was 
to protect his basic right to vote. Some- 
where in the general failure of federal power, 
in the political dynamics between sectional 
groups of Southern Democrats and Northern 
Republicans in the Hayes Bargain of 1876, the 
precious right of the black man’s suffrage was 
yielded up. Furthermore, it is doubtful that 
at the time Douglass was analyzing this prob- 
lem, he had conceived of the possibility of 
the election of an Andrew Johnson as Presi- 
dent or of the rapid dissipation of the power 
of the Radicals in Congress. In assessing 
the importance of these factors, which most 
scholars of the period either ignore or take 
for granted, one should consider that John 
Armour Bingham (Representative, Ohio), 
sponsor of the Fifteenth Amendment, was not 
reelected in 1872; Thaddeus Stevens (Repre- 
sentative, Pa.), author of the Reconstruction 
Acts, died before 1876; William Pitt Fesenden 
(Representative, Maine), liberal member of 
the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, died 
in 1869; Lyman Trumbull (Senator, IL), 
backer of the Fourteenth Amendment, left 
Congress in 1872; and Charles Sumner 
(Senator, Mass.), author of innumerable ef- 
forts on behalf of the black man, died before 
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the Civil Rights Bill of 1875 (which he spear- 
headed) was passed. Looking over the cast 
of characters in the Reconstruction drama 
who had left the stage, it is easy to see why 
the legislation which they constructed was 
negatively affected by their absence. 
Finally, a word must be said about the way 

the white Southerner viewed the attempt to 
reconstruct his world vis-avis his former 
slave. It is possible that no amount of fed- 
eral power could have permanently arrested 
the determination of the white South to re- 
gain ascendancy over the black man. Re- 
gardless of the superlative performance of 
those blacks who did participate in the politi- 
cal life of the South, the white South still 
could find little to commend in their ac- 
complishments. This attitude is exemplified 
by the comments of Governor Benjamin F. 
Perry of South Carolina in 1867: 

the fact is patent to all... that the Negro is 
utterly unfitted to exercise the highest function 
of a citizen. . . . We protest against this subver- 
sion of the social order, whereby an ignorant and 
depraved race is placed in power and influence 


above the virtuous, the educated, and the re- 
fined. 


He added that the “white people of S.C. 
would never acquiesce in Negro equality or 
supremacy.”?3 This attitude of the white 
South, portrayed in the words of men like 
Governor Perry and in the actions of South- 
erners who were in secret revolt against the 
New Order before the ink was dry on the 
Emancipation Proclamation, meant that, at 
the least, the necessity for the application of 
federal power became many times more 
relevant to the security of the black com- 
munity. 


EVALUATING THE OPTIONS 


The lesson which this cursory examination 
of the Reconstruction suggests is that if coali- 
tion is not to result in one-way exploitation 
each of the parties involved needs to be strong 
enough to avoid intellectual or physical sub- 
jugation. During the Reconstruction, the 
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black man depended upon the strength of a 
stable federal presence and, to a lesser degree, 
upon the willingness of the white South to 
cooperate in the New Order. Both of these 
failed him miserably and, because the black 
was disorganized by slavery and then by 
emancipation, he was easily susceptible to 
the loss of power. 

The modern version of coalition politics 
which has been espoused by some civil rights 
leaders was based on alliances between blacks 
and, as Stokeley Carmichael puts it, “vari- 
ous liberal pressure organizations in the white 
community — liberal reform clubs, labor 
unions, church groups, progressive civic 
groups and a large segment of the Demo- 
cratic party.’%4 Carmichael goes on to say 
that the group coalition which was supposed 
to influence national legislation and national 
social patterns failed because the specific self- 
interest of such allies came into conflict with 
appeals to their decency and sense of con- 
science. Furthermore, he states that the 
major limitation of the coalition strategy was 
that it tended to “maintain the traditional 
dependence” of the black community on the 
good will of a community whose interests are 
often inimical to blacks. Such cooptation, 
the continuance of the master-servant rela- 
tionship, will be aided if (as he says) “we do 
not learn from history, we are doomed to re- 
peat it, and that is precisely the lesson of the 
Reconstruction.” 

We are living in a time curiously parallel 
to the Reconstruction, when again the power 
of the federal government needs to be mar- 
shaled on behalf of the black community to 
complete the job of human reconstruction. 
Howard Zinn travels through cities like 
Albany, Georgia; Selma, Alabama; Green- 
wood, Hattiesburg, and Yazoo City, Missis- 


(Continued on page 301) 
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“Disfranchised, segregated and lynched as the century began, the black man 
started a long climb upward in 1901... . Two major elements in this climb 
were: I) a shift of the black population from its concentration in the rural South; 
and 2) a resumption of the full-fledged fight for equal rights temporarily aban- 


doned in the modus vivendi of the Atlanta Compromise.” 


The Negro in America: 1901 to 1956 


By Epcar A. TOPPIN 
Professor of History, Virginia State College 


N January, 1901, the only remaining 

black Congressman, George H. White, 

gave his parting speech on the floor of 
the House. His term would end in March, 
1901, and he had not tried to secure reelec- 
tion. His state, North Carolina, had adopted 
a constitutional amendment in 1900 that 
would disfranchise almost all the black voters 
in the state as of 1902. The racial climate 
was so ugly in North Carolina by 1900 that 
he recognized the futility of trying to buck 
the tide of white supremacy by seeking a 
third consecutive term. 

Elected in 1896 and reelected in 1898, 
White was the last of the Southern Negro 
Congressmen. Twenty-two blacks (two 
Senators and 20 Representatives) were sent 
to Congress by Southern states during and 
after Reconstruction. These 22 United States 
Congressmen, Republicans all, served from 
1896 to 1901. 

An era of black participation in the demo- 
cratic process was drawing to a close. For 
more than a quarter of a century, most South- 
ern states had continued to operate under 
Negro-suffrage constitutions. These consti- 
tutions were put into effect between 1868 
and 1870 by the 10 former Confederate States 


1 Rayford W. Logan, The Betrayal of the Negro: 
from Rutherford B. Hayes to Woodrow Wilson 
(New York: Collier-Macmillan, 1965), pp. 98-101. 

2 Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in the United 
States: A Brief History (Princeton, N.J.: Van No- 
strand, 1957), p. 55. 
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(Tennessee excepted) that were subjected to 
the Military Reconstruction Acts passed in 
1867 and 1868. In 1877, the last of the fed- 
eral troops sent in in 1867 to enforce these 
acts were withdrawn by President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. That year, the last of the Carpet- 
bag regimes—those in Florida and Louisiana 
—collapsed. 

Although Reconstruction thus “ended” in 
1877, Afro-Americans continued voting and 
continued sending men to Congress until 
George White stepped down in 1901. In his 
farewell address, White predicted that his 
people would rise again: 


c 


This, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps the Negroes 
temporary farewell to the American Congress; 
but let me say, Phoenix-like he will rise up some 
day and come again. These parting words are 
in behalf of an outraged, heart-broken, bruised 
and bleeding, but God-fearing people, faithful, 
industrious, loyal, rising people—full of potential 
force.1 


White’s departure from Congress in 1901 
was symbolic of the declining status of black 
Americans in the two decades from 1890 to 
1910 as disfranchisement, segregation and 
lynching combined to denigrate the Afro- 
American. Historian Rayford Logan labels 
the period at the turn of the century the 
nadir.’ 

This low point was most apparent in 1901 
in the loss of the black American’s right to 
vote. The Fifteenth Amendment to the 
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Constitution, ratified in 1870, had specified 
that “The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.’ Nonetheless, the Southern 
states took away the black man’s vote by such 
devices as the poll tax and discriminatorily 
applied literacy tests. In order to protect 
whites who might lose their right to vote 
under these devices, some states passed grand- 
father clauses, providing that 


No male person who was on January Ist, 1867, 


or... prior thereto, entitled to vote ... and no 
son or grandson of any such person .. . shall be 
denied the right to register and vote .. . by rea- 


son of his failure to possess the educational or 
property qualifications. 


Since blacks were not voting in January, 
1867 (the first Military Reconstruction Act 
providing for their voting was not passed until 
March, 1867), only whites could be pro- 
tected by this grandfather clause. 

Blacks were disfranchised through consti- 
tutional revision by Mississippi in 1890, South 
Carolina in 1895, Louisiana in 1898, North 
Carolina in 1900, Alabama in 1901, Virginia 
in 1902, Georgia in 1908, and Oklahoma in 
1910. Other Southern states achieved the 
same end between 1901 and 1910 by modify- 
ing their election Jaws. The impact of dis- 
franchisement was seen clearly in Louisiana, 
where 130,344 Negroes were registered voters 
in 1896, but only 5,320 were registered in 
1900, a decline of 96 per cent." 


DISFRANCHISEMENT 


The Republican administrations of Presi- 
dents William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft were in office from 
1897 to 1913 while this disfranchisement was 
taking place. The Republican party’s crusad- 
ing, emancipating days were over. Republi- 
cans, who tended to be allied with big business 
interests, found it increasingly awkward to be 
bedfellows of Afro-Americans, who were 
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basically a lower-class, laboring people. The 
desire for national unity and the restoration 
of good will between North and South, and 
the concomitant profits to be derived from 
wholehearted North-South trade and from 
Northern investments in Southern enterprises 
all suggested that the black man should be 
sacrificed. No longer need he be a bone of 
contention between North and South. The 
South knew what was best for blacks and 
could be trusted to assign them to their 
“proper” sphere. What that sphere would 
be was indicated by Senator James K. Varda- 
man of Mississippi, who saw no difference 
between a Negro college president and a 
bootblack when it came to a question of first- 
class citizenship: 


I am just as much opposed to Booker Washing- 
ton as a voter, with all his Anglo-Saxon reën- 
forcements, as I am to the cocoanut-headed, 
chocolate-covered, typical little coon, Andy Dot- 
son, who blacks my shoes every morning. Nei- 
ther is fit to perform the supreme function of 
citizenship.‘ 


The failure of Republican administrations 
to continue to champion the black man’s 
right to vote was echoed by a Republican- 
dominated Supreme Court that permitted 
segregation. Laws that “Jim Crowed” the 
Afro-American had to evade the clear in- 
junction of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
1868: “nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” Yet, in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson 
(163 U.S. 537) 1896, the Supreme Court 
assented to state laws requiring separate but 
equal facilities in public accommodations. 
After that decision, a flood of “Jim Grow” 
laws set Afro-Americans apart from other 
persons in an insulting, humiliating manner. 

Under the “separate but equal” doctrine, 
facilities were always separate but seldom 
equal. In 1900, Negroes formed 31.6 per 
cent of the school-age population in the 
Southern states but received only 12.8 per 
cent of the school funds. When blacks lost 
their vote, disparities increased. Negro leader 
William Edward Burghardt Du Bois noted 


in 1911 that “the result and apparently one 
of the objects of disfranchisement has been 
to cut down the Negro school fund... .” 
This was graphically illustrated in Georgia. 
In 1905, the annual salary in Georgia’ for 
white and black teachers was $214.25 and 
$124.20, respectively; in 1911, three years 
after Georgia disfranchised blacks, the re- 
spective figures were $318.63 and $119.35. 
Afro-Americans were expected to compete on 
equal terms, despite such inequalities in edu- 
cation. 

The most brutal method of keeping’ the 
black man “in his place” was by lynching. 
Statistics that were kept on lynching from 
1882 on showed that 67 blacks a year were 
lynched in the 1880's, 116 yearly in the 1890s, 
68 a year from 1900 to 1919, and 28 a year 
in the 1920’s. Southerners justified lynchings 
as punishment for and prevention of rape. 
Yet of the 1,390 blacks and 165 whites 
lynched between 1901 and 1921, only 391 
were rapists or attempted rapists. The others 
were lynched for varied reasons, some trivial. 
Three persons died at the hands of different 
lynch mobs in 1915 merely for insulting white 
people.® 

Disfranchised, segregated and lynched as 
the century began, the black man started a 
long climb upward in 1901, as Congressman 
George White predicted he would. Two 
major elements in this climb were: (1) a 
shift of the black population from its concen- 
tration in the rural South; and (2) a resump- 
tion of the full-fledged fight for equal rights. 

From 1790 to 1890, at least 90 per cent of 
black Americans had lived in the South: 91.1 
per cent were there in the first census (1790) ; 
92.2 per cent were there in the last census 
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under slavery (1860), and 90.3 per cent 
were there in the eleventh census (1890). 
In the census of 1900, for the first time in 
American history, less than 90 per cent of 
American blacks were concentrated in the 
South. In that year the Southern percentage 
dipped to 89.7 per cent. From that time on, 
there was a steady migration of Afro-Ameri- 
cans from the South, with great upsurges 
during the two world wars. By 1960, the 
percentage of the black population living in 
the South had declined to 55 per cent. Ne- 
groes were not only moving northward, but 
were also moving toward cities in the South 
and in the North. In 1890, 80.2 per cent of 
blacks lived in rural areas, and only 19.8 per 
cent were city dwellers. ‘The urban element 
increased steadily thereafter. In 1900, 22.7 
per cent of all blacks lived in cities. At that 
time, 32.9 per cent of the total population 
dwelt in cities; hence, as the century began, 
whites were much more urban than blacks. 
This was to change, however. By 1910, the 
percentage of blacks living in cities had in- 
creased to 27 per cent. In the 1960’s, the 
black population was even more concentrated 
in cities than the white; more than 70 per 
cent of blacks were city-dwellers. 

- By opting to abandon the rural South for 
Northern cities, Afro-Americans greatly al- 
tered their condition in America. They 
moved to areas where they could vote and 
participate meaningfully in the political pro- 
cesses. They increased their influence by 
holding the balance of power between North- 
ern Democrats and Republicans. Goncomi- 
tantly, they were escaping the powerless and 
perilous plight they faced as disfranchised 
people in the one-party Solid South that pre- 
vailed from 1901 to the 1950’s. They found 
much greater opportunity for change and ad- 
vance in the flexible, progressive, cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of cities of the North than in the 
rural areas of the South which tended to be 
conservative, rigid and slow to adapt to new 
ways and outlooks. The exciting and stimulat- 
ing urban atmosphere with its concentration 
of black masses in ghettos provided support 
for, and encouragement of, the talented black 
writers, artists and musicians who congre- 
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gated in artistic-intellectual colonies within 
the ghettos. Free from the stifling, confining, 
restrictive atmosphere of the rural South, 
blacks were able to work out new solutions 
to the problems they faced in a racist-minded 
nation. 


THE ATLANTA COMPROMISE 


Accordingly, the militant leadership in the 
struggle against the accommodationist Atlanta 
Compromise came from Northern Negro in- 
tellectuals. A Southern black, Booker T. 
Washington, had suggested the compromise 
on September 18, 1895, with his historic 
speech at the Atlanta Exposition. Washing- 
ton had founded Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama in 1881. Serving as its president for 
34 years, he made it the most richly endowed 
($2,000,000 in 1915) black college in the na- 
tion by securing the good will and financial 
support of Southern whites and Northern 
philanthropists. He emphasized getting along 
with Southern whites, an outlook dictated by 
his residence in the hard-core, rural, Deep 
South and by his attempt to build an institu- 
tion that would lift rural Southern blacks 
from the abysmal poverty, backwardness and 
ignorance in which he found them. 

For 20 years, from the Atlanta Compromise 
of 1895 until his death in 1915, whites re- 
garded Washington as the sole spokesman 
for black America. In his Atlanta speech, 
he said that blacks had erred by rushing into 
politics during Reconstruction. He urged his 
people to remain in the rural South, to make 
friends with Southern whites, to acquire skills 
in farming and crafts, and to make themselves 
indispensable. He sent the whites into par- 
oxysms of cheering when he proposed a basis 
for settling the race problem: “In all things 
that are purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” Further- 
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more, he insisted, “agitation of questions of 
social equality is the extremest folly.... The 
opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just 
now is worth infinitely more than the oppor- 
tunity to spend a dollar in an opera house.’”’ 

Washington hoped to ease the tensions that 
led to 162 lynchings in 1892 and 134 in 1894 
(all-time records) by withdrawing his race 
from politics. Since disfranchisement was 
under way, he hoped to salvage economic op- 
portunity from the wreckage of political 
hopes. He hoped that the Negro would be- 
come so useful economically (“No race that 
has anything to contribute ... is long... 
ostracized”) that his rights would be restored. 
He believed that “such political rights will 
not come ... through outside or artificial 
forcing, but will be accorded to the Negro by 
the Southern white people”; the process 
would “be a matter of natural, slow growth.”® 
Whites, however, ignored his long-range goals 
of future, full equality and instead read his 
speech to mean that Afro-Americans would 
permanently remain second-class citizens, a 
voteless, segregated caste that would serve as 
the menial laboring force for white Americans 
and nevermore trouble the nation’s peace or 
conscience., 

In rejecting Washington’s Atlanta Gompro- 
mise, the black intellectuals returned to the 
militant stance of Frederick Douglass. He 
had been the leader of his race for half a 
century, from the late 1840’s to the mid- 
1890’s. Douglass escaped from slavery in 
1838 and lived in Northern cities thereafter. 
A leading abolitionist, he spoke with the 
moral fervor of the reformer. He demanded 
for his people complete equality—political, 
social and economic. He said blacks needed 
the ballot box, jury box and cartridge box 
to exert power, secure Justice and defend 
themselves against aggressors. Douglass be- 
lieved that “If there is no struggle there is no 
progress—power concedes nothing without 
a demand.” There was no more hope of 
progress without agitation than of “crops 
without plowing.” His advice to young 
blacks was to agitate, agitate, agitate.® But 
Douglass died in February, 1895, seven 
months before Washington emerged as the 
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new leader and spokesman for the blacks. 

The black intellectuals who opposed Wash- 
ington operated, like Douglass, from the 
relative safety of the North, far from the 
murderous hostility of.the rural, Deep South 
where Washington worked. However, the 
black militants had to reckon with Washing- 
ton’s powerful Tuskegee machine. Washing- 
ton dominated black America by his control 
of federal patronage (Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft cleared appointments of blacks with 
him), by his influence over philanthropic 
funds (he sat on many boards and the others 
consulted him before making grants to 
blacks), and by his control of Negro news- 
papers and magazines (through subsidies and 
covert ownership). 

Despite the hazards of defying Washington, 
opposition developed. In 1901, William 
Monroe Trotter, the first black chosen to Phi 
Beta Kappa at Harvard, founded the Boston 
Guardian, His newspaper led the Opposition 
to the Atlanta Compromise. In an editorial 
of December 20, 1902, Trotter asked, 


what man is a worse enemy to a race than a 
leader who looks with equanimity on the dis- 
franchisement of his race in a country where 
other races have universal suffrage by constitu- 
tions that make one rule‘for his race and another 
for the.dominant race . , .?20 


Trotter launched the attack on the Atlanta 
Compromise, but the leadership of the op- 
position passed to William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois, who came out in opposition to Wash- 
ington in 1903. Du Bois, in 1895, was the 
first black to receive the Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard. Like many blacks, he at first went 
along with Washington’s Atlanta Compro- 
mise, waiting to see how it would turn out. 
Becoming increasingly disturbed at the re- 
sults, he asked in his book, The Souls of Black 
-Folk (1903) : 
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Is it possible, and probable, that nine millions of 
men can make effective progress in economic 
lines if they are deprived of political rights, made 
a servile caste, and allowed only the most meagre 
chance for developing their exceptional men? If 
history and reason give any distinct answer to 
these questions, it is an emphatic No. 


He therefore made three demands: 1. The 
right to vote. 2. Civic equality. 3. The edu- 
cation of youth according to ability. Du 
Bois denounced Washington for stressing in- 
dustrial training and obsolete craft skills 
while belittling intellectual pursuits. Du Bois 
insisted that 


The Negro race . . . is going to be saved by its 
exceptional men... the Talented Tenth; ... 
developing the Best of the race that they may 
guide the Mass.12 


THE NIAGARA MOVEMENT 


In 1905, Du Bois and Trotter formed the 
Niagara Movement, the beginning of orga- 
nized opposition to the Tuskegee machine. 
This movement lasted only five years and 
attracted only severa] hundred members, but 
it enabled militant black intellectuals to speak 
in a united voice. At Harpers Ferry in 1906, 
the delegates asserted: 


We claim for ourselves every single right that 
belongs to a freeborn American, political, civil, 
and social; and until we get these rights, we will 
never cease to protest and assail the ears of 
America.13 


The small band of militant blacks in the 
Niagara Movement needed help to overcome 
the stifling domination of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Disturbed by the murderous attacks 
of white mobs on defenseless blacks in a riot 
in 1908 in Abraham Lincoln’s hometown, 
Springfield, Illinois, concerned liberals, white 
and black (including Du Bois), issued a call 
for action on February 12, 1909, the centen- 
nial of Lincoln’s birth. They pointed out 
that “If Mr. Lincoln could revisit this coun- 
try in the flesh, he would be disheartened and 
discouraged” to see blacks segregated, dis- 
franchised and brutally assaulted. 

Meetings held in response to this call re- 
sulted in the formation in 1910 of the Na- 
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tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Except for Du Bois, all the 
officers at the outset were white. Trotter and 
some other militant blacks, suspicious of 
whites, refused to join. Foremost among the 
aims of the NAACP was the integrationist 
goal: “To promote equality of rights and 
eradicate caste or race prejudice among the 
citizens of the United States... .” The 
organization also sought to assist blacks in 
“securing justice in the courts, education for 
their children, employment according to their 
ability, and complete equality before the 
law.24 The NAACP tactics stressed public- 
ity, protest and court suits, and the NAACP 
was considered a radical, militant group. 
Booker T. Washington, who cooperated with 
the Urban League formed in 1911 to help 
Afro-Americans adjust to city life, fought 
against the NAACP. He died in November, 
1915, however, six months after the NAACP 
won its first victory, the Supreme Court ruling 
that grandfather clauses were unconstitu- 
tional (Guinn v. U.S., 238 U.S. 347) 1915. 

During World War I, blacks laid aside their 
grievances and fought to save democracy. 
A great migration to war jobs in the North 
began in 1915. But disillusion soon set in. 
President Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic ad- 
ministration brought to power Southerners 
who introduced segregation practices into 
federal facilities and employment. Democ- 
racy vanished with bloody race riots in such 
cities as East St. Louis in 1917 and Chicago 
in 1919 over the friction of competition for 
jobs and recreational facilities. In 1919 
alone, 70 blacks were lynched, including 10 
soldiers in uniform; 11 of the victims were 
burned alive. Many blacks lost their jobs as 
whites returned from service and preferential 
hiring was resumed. 

Nonetheless, the urban stimulus caused a 
Harlem renaissance in the 1920’s, with the 
flowering of such diverse black talents as the 
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Story of the NAACP (New York: Berkley Medal- 
lion Book, 1962), pp. 20-23. 

18 Edmund David Cronon, Black Moses: The 
Story of Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1955), pp. 176, 191-192. 
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poet Claude McKay, the painter Aaron 
Douglas, the actor Paul Robeson, the jazz 
musician Louis Armstrong, and the Broadway 
star of “Blackbirds” and other revues, Flo 
Mills. These talented Afro-Americans were 
proud of their African heritage and the black 
folk culture. They shared the militancy ex- 
pressed by McKay in his poem, “If We Must 
Die,” in his book, Harlem Shadows (1922): 


If we must die, O let us nobly die— 
Like men we'll face the murderous, cowardly 
pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but fighting back. 
Meanwhile, the black urban masses turned 
in despair to Marcus Garvey, a Jamaican, 
whose Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion, founded in 1914, was brought to 
America in 1916 and flourished in the post- 
war era. Garvey opposed integration, saying: 


I believe in racial purity. ...I am proud I am a 
Negro. . . . We are not seeking social equal- 
ity... . We do not seek intermarriage. . . . We 


want the right to have a country of our own, and 
there foster and re-establish a culture and civili- 

zation exclusively ours. 
He preached pride in the African past, saying 
“Black men, you were once great; you shall 
be great again.”2> Attracted by his appeal 
to race pride, about a million blacks, mostly 
lower class, flocked to him, but the middle- 
class-oriented NAACP had only several hun- 
dred thousand enrolled in his organization. 
When Garvey was convicted, jailed and de- 
ported (in 1927) on mail fraud charges in 
connection with his Black Star Steamship 
Line, his movement collapsed. But the mood 
he inspired remained, giving rise to the Black 


(Continued on page 307) 
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“,.. the Brown decision ... affected the development of legal rules in all 


areas of race relations ... and started a chain reaction . . 


. affecting ... the 


action of Congress and the Executive as well as that of the states and local gov- 


ernments.”” 


The 1950s: Racial Equality and the Law 


By NorMan C. AMAKER 
First Assistant Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc. 


HE SCHOOL SEGREGATION Cases de- 

cided by the United States Supreme 

Court a decade and a half ago? 
marked a watershed in the development of 
United States law on race relations, a develop- 
ment which in the American context has 
principally meant the treatment of blacks 
before the law and the concomitant attitude 
of whites (as well as blacks and other Ameri- 
cans) of what that treatment should be. The 
decision, of course, affected the principal sub- 
ject with which it dealt—what the Constitu- 
tion required of the former slave states in 
affording equal educational opportunities to 
black children descended from their slave an- 
cestors. 

The Court unanimously held that those 
states which had maintained by law a dual 
system of public: education—one for the 
whites, the other for the blacks—were now 
obliged to operate only one school system for 


1 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 
(1954). For excerpts, see p. 297. 

2 The other cases decided with Brown (which 
arose from Kansas) were: Briggs v. Elliott (S.C.); 
Davis v. School Board of Prince Edward County 
(Va.) and Gebhart v. Belton (Del). Public school 
segregation in the District of Columbia was out- 
lawed simultaneously. Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 
U.S. 497 (1954). 

3 The controversy over school desegregation 
guidelines fashioned as a result of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act is a ready example. An equally obvious 
reaction to the decision is the current school de- 
centralization process occurring in our large cities. 

*163 U.S. 537 (1896). 
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all children. The legal duty to integrate the 
schools arose, said the Court, because as a 
matter of law separate educational systems 
were inherently unequal. 

But the Brown decision was of far greater 
significance than the mere pronouncement in 
a group of cases? of a legal rule albeit of con- 
stitutional dimension relating to the public 
schools. It affected the development of legal 
rules in all areas of race relations—indeed, 
its impact is still felt in these areas as well as 
in the continuing effort to implement its spe- 
cific prescriptions.* It started a chain reac- 
tion in society equivalent to that of nuclear 
fission, affecting not only subsequent decisions 
of the courts, but eventually the action of 
Congress and the Executive as well as that of 
the states and local governments. Attitudes 
of other Americans toward the Negro and of 
Negroes toward themselves began to undergo 
change. And in its repudiation of the 
“separate-but-equal” doctrine of Plessy v. 
Ferguson,’ a case decided by the Supreme 
Court in 1896, it represented a sharp break 
with the American past, a past in which so- 
ciety’s assumption of the racial inferiority of 
black people was written into law. 


THE LAW'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO RACIAL INEQUALITY 


In historical perspective, the law con- 
tributed as much as anything else to the atti- 
tude of American society toward the Negro. 
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The incorporation of notions of black in- 
feriority—and hence of racial inequality— 
began very early in our history as a nation 
with the deletion of Thomas Jefferson’s anti- 
slavery section from the proposed Declaration 
of Independence. This was followed by the 
approval by the Constitutional Convention of 
three clauses protecting the institution of 
slavery.” More laws followed, e.g., the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law and the Black Codes. 

Then, too, the courts of the land, theoreti- 
cally the ultimate repositories of equal justice 
under law, contributed to the rule-making 
process which made notions of the black 
man’s inferiority a part of the national char- 
acter. In 1857, the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Dred Scott case, held that 
Negroes were not citizens of the country, that 
the framers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution never intended 
black men to share in the fruits of the new 
democracy, and that it had been clear 

for more than a century before these documents 
were written that blacks were regarded as beings 
of an inferior order; ... altogether unfit to as- 
sociate with the white race... . so far inferior, 
that they had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect. 

After the Constitution’s Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had presumably administered the coup 
de grace to the Dred Scott decision and the 
reformist zeal of the Reconstruction Con- 
gresses had attempted to reverse the long- 
standing national process of weaving attitudes 
of racial inferiority into the fabric of law by 
the enactment of a succession of civil rights 
laws, the Supreme Court in the last three 
decades of the century revived the process by 
a series of rulings on the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In the first of these, 
in 1873, the Court held that the clause of the 
first section of the amendment forbidding any 


5 The so-called “three-fifths” clause of Article I, 
Section 2 for apportioning representatives to the 
House; the provision of Article I, Section 9 allow- 
ing the slave trade until 1808; Article IV, Section 
2 providing for the return of fugitive slaves. 

a v. Sanford, 19 How. (60 U.S.) 393 

1857). 
7 The Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. (83 U.S.) 
36 (1873). 

8 The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883}. 
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state to make or enforce a law abridging the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States did not mean that the states 
were required to make any efforts to protect 
the fundamental rights and liberties of their 
citizens which, of course, included the newly 
freed slaves.” A decade later, the Court held 
that the amendment proscribed only racially 
discriminatory action by the states, not by in- 
dividuals. And, in 1896, the Plessy case with 
its ruling that the states could separate whites 
from blacks on public conveyances embodied 
the separate-but-equal doctrine which firmly 
embedded the notion of a racial caste system 
into law. 

Thus, before the Brown case was decided, 
for well over a century the nation’s lawmakers 
had contrived a set of legal rules which 
erected a superstructure of racial inequalities 
of formidable proportions. Whether social 
attitudes create law or whether law creates 
social attitudes is a debate without real sub- 
stance. Unmistakably, the truth is that each 
contributes to the other. It was clear, how- 
ever, at the time of Brown and before, that 
so long as the face of the law remained set 
against equality of treatment for the Negro, 
so long as the legal structure of injustice re- 
mained, there was no hope of making the 
necessary changes in attitude essential to the 
eventual eradication of the racial caste sys- 
tem. 

The school cases, then, were the first step 
of major significance in eradicating the legal 
underpinnings of the caste system and in 
changing (however slowly) the notions of 
generations of Americans about the innate 
inferiority of black people. In this regard, 
Brown is unquestionably the most important 
legal decision of this century. It did not, 
however, spring forth full grown like Athena 
from the head of Zeus; its antecedents are dis- 
cernible, its gestation period of fairly long 
duration. Perspective on Brown’s impact on 
the Jaw and the nation is gained by an un- 
derstanding of what led up to the decision. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF BROWN 


Plessy was the apotheosis of the incorpora- 
tion into law of the idea of Negro racial in- 


feriority. The judgment, as a matter of con- 
stitutional doctrine, that black people should 
be separated from white people was a cruel, 
positive, razor-sharp statement, however 
denied,” of the society's deeply held conviction 
of the Negro’s inferiority. That the case in- 
volved intrastate transportation was purely 
incidental. No one, black or white, was mis- 
led: the nation’s highest court, the ultimate 
interpreter of the law, had plainly said that 
blacks and whites must be separated because 
blacks were not fit to associate with whites. 
Clearly, more than private social relations 
(which the Court took pains to point out 
were not affected by the amendment) were 
involved: separation meant no participation 
for Negroes except as subservients in all the 
community’s affairs; no voice in government, 
no voice in how society was to be arranged, 
no voice in where one lived or how one’s chil- 
dren were educated, no voice in where one 
worked or under what conditions, no voice in 
how one was dealt with at the hands of the 
law. In short, no power, no manhood. 
Obviously, in the twentieth century, a 
major effort was required to bring about a 
change in the posture of the law. The effort 
began with the courts. They were ultimately 
responsible for saying not only what the law 
was but what it should be. By the turn of 
the century, black people had no effective 
voice in the nation’s legislatures or its execu- 
tive branches. Only by persuading the courts 


“We consider the underlying fallacy of the 
plaintiff’s argument to consist in the assumption 
that the enforced separation of the two races stamps 
the colored race with a badge of inferiority. If this 
be so, it is not by reason of anything found in the 
act [La. statute providing for separate railway coach 
facilities] but solely because the colored race choses 
[sic] to put that construction upon it” (163 U.S. 
at 551). 

10 This very familiar abbreviation is for National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

11 The Legal Defense Fund was formed in 1939 
as a separate corporation to carry on as its exclusive 
function the work begun by the legal committee of 
the NAACP. The two organizations are often con- 
fused because the Fund (LDF) took as part of its 
corporate title the abbreviation of the Association’s 
corporate name. However, despite the obvious fa- 
therhood, the two organizations function as entirely 
separate entities. 

12 Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347. 

13 Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60. 

14 Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U.S. 86. 

15 Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536. 
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to alter their rulings, to change their interpre- 
tations of law, was it possible to set in motion 
the process, culminating in Brown, by which 
the features of the law’s stone face so firmly 
set against black people began to crumble. 

The cases leading up to Brown were 
brought by lawyers acting at the behest of 
the NAACP, which was formed in 1909. 
The first cases were responses to situations as 
they arose, not the result of the planned sys- 
tematic effort that occurred in the 1930’s and 
1940’s when first the NAACP and later the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund*! took to the 
United States Supreme Court the graduate 
school cases that were the direct precursors of 
Brown. Each of these early cases, however, 
as seen now in the afterlight of legal history, 
contributed—to continue the metaphor—to 
the chipping away of the features of the stone 
face of the law. 

The first case concerned the right to vote. 
In a 1915 decision,’” the Supreme Court out- 
lawed the so-called “grandfather clause” of 
Oklahoma’s constitution which established a 
literacy test for prospective voters but ex- 
empted persons whose forebears were eligible 
to vote prior to January 1, 1866. This, of 
course, effectively disfranchised black voters. 
Two years later, the Court held a residential 
segregation ordinance of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, unconstitutional. The first important 
case—resulting from a famous race riot in 
eastern Arkansas in 1919—-guaranteeing some 
semblance of due process in the courts to 
black people was decided by the Supreme 
Court in 1923"* and the first of the so-called 
Texas “white primary” cases! was decided 
in 1927. In this case the Court ruled that a 
Texas statute making blacks ineligible to 
participate in a Democratic primary election 
violated the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which had been passed after 
the Civil War to guarantee the Negroes’ 
right to vote. 

But the major cases resulting in the Brown 
decision were the cases begun in the 1930s 
seeking the admission of Negroes to all-white 
college and graduate school facilities. As de- 
scribed in the 1934 Annual Report of the 
NAACP, “the major emphasis [was] placed 
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upon education inequalities” and the under- 
taking was a campaign “carefully planned 

. . to secure decisions, rulings and public 
opinion on the broad principle instead of 
being devoted to merely miscellaneous cases.” 
The first decision involved a black man, 
Lloyd Gaines, who sought admission to the 
University of Missouri Law School. He was 
denied admission because of his race and 
was offered a scholarship to a law school 
outside the state. In its 1938 decision, the 
Supreme Court ruled that Gaines was not 
required to leave the state to attend law 
school when there was an existing facility in 
Missouri, and ordered his admission.*® 

A decade later, the second graduate school 
case reached the high Court. A black 
woman, Ada Sipuel, sought admission to the 
law school of the University of Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma, following the usual pattern, of- 
fered her aid to attend law school outside 
the state; if she refused, the state argued, 
it was not obliged to establish a separate law 
school for her. The Supreme Court held 
that Oklahoma was required to provide a 
legal education for the plaintiff “as soon as 
it does for applicants of any other group,” 
thus requiring her admission.” The sep- 
arate-but-equal canard remained intact but 
the principles of these cases (1) that blacks 
need not leave their home state to get an 
education and (2) that they need not wait 
for a black school facility to be established 
had diminished its force. 

The final two graduate school cases went 
to the threshold of Brown. They came re- 
spectively from Texas and again from Okla- 
homa and were decided by the Court on the 
same day in 1950.28 Sweatt, as did Gaines 
and Sipuel, involved the admission of a 
Negro to law school. The decisions in the 
earlier cases had made it clear that Negroes 
could no longer be barred from entrance 
simply because there was not a Negro law 
school in the state. But the University of 


16 Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 
337 (1938). 

17 Sipuel v. University of Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 
631 (1948). 

18 Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629; McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Board of Regents, 339 U.S. 637. 
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Texas, rather than admit the plaintiff to its 
law school, first established makeshift facili- 
ties for the plaintiff, then undertook to build 
a law school for blacks. These efforts failed. 
In the McLaurin case, the plaintiff had 
actually been admitted to the University of 
Oklahoma but, once admitted, had been 
segregated in the instruction he received. 

When the cases reached the Supreme 
Court, the Court was urged to overrule the 
separate but equal doctrine. However, it 
declined, ruling in Sweatt that “substantial 
equality” could only be gained through ad- 
mittance to the University of Texas Law 
School, and in McLaurin, that the test of 
substantial equality was not met through in- 
ternal segregation within the school. But 
certainly it was clear from these decisions 
that at least on the level of graduate and 
professional education, separation did not 
provide the equality required by the Gon- 
stitution. It remained to adapt this prin- 
ciple to the public elementary and secondary 
schools in the School Segregation Cases 
which were the predictable outcome of the 
development of the law in the graduate 
school cases. 

Thus, at the time of Brown, the seeds for 
reversing the incorporation into law of the 
idea of the black man’s inferiority had been 
sown for several decades by an evolving series 
of judicial decisions. It had been a long, 
tortuous road back from the nadir of Plessy. 
Social developments had undoubtedly played 
a role—the revulsion in many parts of the 
country against lynching and other forms of 
overt brutality practiced against blacks, the 
effect of two world wars with the unmis- 
takable changes they wrought in the society, 
changes of personnel on the Court, and the 
work of established civil rights groups like the 
NAACP and Urban League. These develop- 
ments contributed to the maturing of a phi- 
losophy that found its quintessential expres- 
sion in Brown. Add to this the skill and 
dedication of the lawyers who implemented 
the strategy devised in the 1930’s, and the 
evolution of the law from Plessy to Brown 
can be understood. With the recognition by 
the nation’s highest Court that segregation 


inevitably meant discrimination and with the 
replacement in law of the principle of racial 
inferiority by that of racial equality, the stage 
was set for subsequent developments in law 
and in society. 


THE CHANGES WROUGHT BY BROWN 


With the law no longer an obstruction, 
some communities, including the defendants 
in the Delaware, Kansas and District of 
Columbia cases, began desegregating their 
schools immediately. Others were defiant; 
in this group were South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, the other states directly involved in 
the decision. Before acting, ostensibly 
(though not actually), they were awaiting 
the Court’s decision in the second Brown case 
a year later. For the Court, recognizing the 
import of its decision, had ordered the cases 
restored to its docket for reargument on the 
question of how its decision should be im- 
plemented. After reargument, the Court 
adopted a “with all deliberate speed” formu- 
lation of the defendants’ duty to begin de- 
segregation, i.e., the states were to be given 
time to effect the transition but “a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance” 
had to be made.” 

This decision, however, prompted not only 
outright defiance (which was predictable), 
but what was to emerge as a greater problem: 
evasive tactics and delay. The decision also 
fostered attempts to misapply its doctrine. 
When the first Brown decision was announced, 
an appeal from a Florida court which had 
refused to admit a Negro to the University 
of Florida’s Law School was pending. After 
the Court’s decision, it ordered the lower 
court to reconsider the case. The Florida 
Supreme Court, however, interpreted the 
direction to reconsider the case as encom- 
passing the second Brown decision as well as 


(988) v. Board of Education, 349 U.S. 294 

20 Florida ex rel. Hawkins v. Board of Control, 
350 U.S. 413 (1956). In Watson v. City of Mem- 
his, 373 U.S. 526 (1936), the Supreme Court 
aborted a similar attempt to delay integration of 
public parks. 

21 Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U.S. 373. 

22 NAACP v. St Louis-S.F. Ry. Co., 297 ICC 
335 (1955) ; Keys v. Carolina Coach Co., 64 MCC 
769 (1955)... 
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the first and accordingly delayed the appli- 
cant’s admission. Nearly a year after the 
second Brown decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that in higher education “all deliberate 
speed” was inapplicable, that the admission 
of blacks to graduate schools was to be ac- 
complished immediately.”° 

Another test of this principle that occurred 
shortly after Brown was the attempt of Au- 
therine Lucy to gain admission to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The local Alabama 
District Court, following the Brown decision, 
ordered her admission. But in this instance, 
occurring so soon after Brown, the changes 
in attitude just beginning to evolve had not 
developed sufficiently to provide the climate 
necessary to assure her attendance. Conse- 
quently, despite the Court’s order, Autherine 
Lucy was thwarted in her attempt to enroll 
as a student. However, almost eight years 
later, in 1963, conditions had changed. Two 
other black students were admitted to this 
state university and by this time blacks had 
been admitted to other formerly all-white 
state universities, including the admission of 
James Meredith to the University of Missis- 
sippi in 1962. 

The effects of the Brown decision were 
seen soon in other areas. Legal decisions 
began to emerge, establishing the principle 
of nondiscrimination in the use of all gov- 
ernmentally connected facilities. The ex- 
tension of the rule of Brown to public trans- 
portation was an apparent and logical step. 
The separate but equal doctrine had been 
transposed to public schools from the public 
transportation case of Plessy. Its repudiation 
in Brown obviously signaled an end to dis- 
crimination in transportation, particularly 
since Plessy, in fashioning the separate but 
equal doctrine, relied upon decisions uphold- 
ing school segregation. Even before Brown, 
inroads had been made on the Plessy doc- 
trine with regard to segregated travel. In a 
1946 case, the Supreme Court had outlawed 
segregation in interstate travel.24 After 
Brown, two decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relied heavily on its doc- 
trine in declaring carrier discrimination 
violative of the Interstate Commerce Act.?? 
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Prior to Brown, the Court, following 
Plessy, had held that state laws requiring 
segregation in intrastate travel were con- 
stitutional. But in a 1956 case which affirmed 
the decision of a Montgomery, Alabama, dis- 
trict court in the case growing out of the 
Montgomery bus boycott (which catapulted 
the late Martin Luther King, Jr., to national 
prominence) the Court held that segregation 
on intrastate buses was also forbidden by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.”® 

Another problem connected with the right 
to travel was that of the use of terminal 
facilities. The City of Birmingham, Alabama, 
in the late 1950’s, attempted to maintain 
racial segregation at its railroad terminal 
facilities by distinguishing between interstate 
and intrastate passengers. Negroes who could 
not produce a ticket showing that they were 
passengers on an interstate journey were not 
permitted to use the waiting room available 
to all white passengers whether or not on an 
interstate journey. This practice too was 
stopped by a judicial decision relying heavily 
on the doctrine of Brown.** At about the 
same time, a young black Howard University 
law student was arrested in a Richmond, 
Virginia, bus terminal on a journey from 
Washington, D. C., to his home in Alabama 
because he insisted on service at the terminal’s 
lunch counter. In a 1960 case (the first 
“sit-in” case in the Supreme Court), the 
Court held that passengers had a right to use 
any facilities that were an integral part of a 
carrier’s operation.”5 

Notwithstanding this principle, most bus 
terminals throughout the South continued to 
segregate their facilities. Because of this, the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), one 


23 Browder v. Gayle, 352 U.S. 903 (1956). 

24 Baldwin v. Morgan, 287 F.2d 750 (1961). 

25 Two cases decided by lower federal courts in 
1960 outlawed discrimination at airport terminals. 
Henry v. Greenville Airport Commission, 284 F.2d 
631 (4th Cir. 1960) (waiting rooms) ; Coke v. Cit 
of Atlanta, 184 F.Supp. 579 (N.D. Ga. 1960) 
(restaurants). 

26 Lewis, et al. v. Greyhound Corporation, 199 
F.Supp. 210 (1961). 

27 United States v. U. S. Klans, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan Inc., 194 F.Supp. 897 (1961). 

28 Dawson v. May or and City Council of Balti- 
more, 220 F.2d 386 (4th Cir. 1955). 

29 Baltimore City v. Dawson, 350 U.S. 877 
(1955). 
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of the direct action groups which began to 
emerge after the Brown decision, sponsored 
the “freedom rides” in the spring of: 1961. 
The freedom rides, like the growth of the 
direct action movement in the late 1950's 
and early 1960’s generally, demonstrated the 
interlocking nature of the development of 
legal rules and the direct action protests set 
in motion by the Brown principle. For what 
emerged from this series of demonstrations in 
1961 was not only a judicial declaration of 
the right of people to use transportation 
terminal facilities on an integrated basis,”® 
but also principles of judicial protection for 
the expression of protest designed to remove 
the vestiges of the racial caste system.?” 

Absorption of the newly enunciated rule 
of the Brown cases occurred even more quickly 
in the area of public recreation than in that 
of public transportation. Pending at the 
time of the decision were three cases filed 
earlier in Baltimore seeking an end to racially 
segregated bathing facilities in that city and 
its environs which were to become the land- 
mark cases in the field. After the decision 
was rendered, a federal district court in 
Baltimore rejected the argument that the 
rule of Brown should be extended to public 
recreation. However, this decision was over- 
turned on appeal by a federal appeals court 
which held that racial segregation in recre- 
ational activities could not be sustained as a 
proper exercise of the state’s police power.”® 
This decision was later upheld by the Su- 
preme Court.”® 

Numerous other cases in the years of the 
Brown decade established the right of Ne- 
groes to use a variety of public recreational 
and other facilities. In some instances, 
municipalities opted to close the facility in 
question rather than to permit use by Negroes, 


(Continued on page 300) 








Norman C. Amaker joined the staff of the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund in 
1960. Among his cases have been many in 
defense of civil rights demonstrators. He is 
a member of the Bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the bars of various 
lower federal courts. 
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In the early 1960s “an entirely new set of forces had been mobilized on 
behalf of minority group rights: joint initiative by field workers and local resi- 
dents, participatory, direct action by black and white people, and some degree 
of federal involvement. These forces revolutionized the civil rights movement in 
the South and permanently altered the thrust and style of Negro protest through- 


out the nation.” 


From Civil Rights to Black Liberation 
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The Unsettled 1960's 


By Rosert L. ZANGRANDO 
Lecturer in History, Yale University 





1  ŅÑŅ URING THE PAST DECADE, the nature 
; H of relations between black and 
Zw white Americans has changed with 
a decisive swiftness that many whites have re- 


fused to recognize and few have begun to 
comprehend. Established patterns of pro- 
test—such as the NAACP’s efforts for legal 
and judicial redress—remain important and 
will be continued, but they no longer pre- 
dominate. Today’s attempts to achieve free- 
dom for black people are varied and fluid. 
They form a mosaic of diverse groups, mul- 
tiple leaderships, competing ideologies and 
innovative tactics, which to most whites (and 
even to some Negroes) seems a troublesome 
cacaphony of disparate voices. However, this 
diversity carries a very different meaning if 
viewed in positive terms as a composite of 
forces that exhibit a universal reality: the 
resolve of black people to structure their own 
lives and futures unhindered by the once- 
familiar tendency of white reformers to play 
leadership roles in decision-making processes. 
‘In the early: years of this decade, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
the Congress of-Racial Equality and the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
startled the nation from its apathy on racial 
issues by carrying out a series of imaginative 
activities that included sit-ins, picketing, 
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demonstrations, freedom rides, voter regis- 
tration drives and community organization 
projects. These tactics emphasized the will- 
ingness of those who believed in civil rights 
to “put their bodies on the line,” and they 
were implemented by the ready participation 
of local residents acting (at times) under the 
coordination of outside field workers. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., became the inspira- 
tional leader of this nonviolent movement 
and functioned as a mediator among the sev- 
eral civil rights organizations and between 
the black community and white America. In 
the fall of 1962, national attention was riv- 
eted on James Meredith’s attempt to enroll 
at the University of Mississippi; his admission 
was effected by President John F. Kennedy’s 
use of federal troops. Thus, by the begin- 
ning of 1963, the centennial year of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, an entirely new 
set of forces had been mobilized on behalf of 
minority group rights: joint initiative by field 
workers and local residents, participatory, 
direct action by black and white people, and 
some degree of federal involvement. These 
forces revolutionized the civil rights move- 
ment in the South and permanently altered 
the thrust and style of Negro protest through- 
out the nation. They seemed to herald a 
new day for American democracy. 
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However, a combination of political ex- 
pediencies, white racism (exhibited in hesi- 
tation, indifference and outright opposition) 
and the diversion of energies to the war in 
Vietnam eroded the prospects for interracial 
justice. As quickly as it had emerged, the 
integrationist “We Shall Overcome” com- 
radery dissolved, and the years since 1965 
have been marked by growing mistrust across 
race lines. 

The major test of the civil rights movement 
had occurred in mid-1964. Building on the 
nationwide reaction against Southern white 
violence, and on the unprecedented display of 
interracial rapport during the 1963 March on 
Washington, the movement prepared to chal- 
lenge racism in a systematic fashion through 
its Mississippi Summer Project. It was the 
high moment of unity. After months of de- 
bate, Congress had passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964; at the same time, the main pro- 
test organizations agreed to coordinate their 
efforts in Mississippi through the Council of 
Federated Organizations. The COFO pro- 
gram had three interrelated components: 
Freedom Schools, community service projects 
and an extensive voter registration drive on 
behalf of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic party. M.F.D.P. was an integrated 
party designed to rally the disfranchised in 
the state and to seek recognition at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention as the party of 
loyal Mississippi Democrats ready to support 
Lyndon Johnson and a liberal national plat- 
form. The Summer Project was thought- 
fully conceived and courageously executed to 
bring out-of-state assistance to people who 
wanted to help themselves, and to do it with 
at least the tacit support of an attentive na- 
tionwide audience. However, its success was 
only partial; the odds against it were too great. 

After some hesitation, the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention refused to recognize the 68- 
member M.F.D.P. delegation. Instead, it 
offered two at-large seats. Many political 
observers—some close friends of the civil 
rights movement among them—urged the 
M.F.D.P. to accept. To the M.F.D.P. dele- 


1 In which he talked of economic and social free- 
doms beyond political rights alone. 
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gates who had worked so hard and risked so 
much this compromise was out of the ques- 
tion. Moreover, the very suggestion con- 
vinced them that those who had not been 
close to the Summer Project on a daily basis 
could not comprehend the nature of racist 
oppression or the spiritual vigor of the free- 
dom movement as it had taken shape in 
Mississippi. The congressional challenge 
through which the M.F.D.P. later tried to 
prevent the seating of the five white Missis- 
sippi Representatives at the opening of the 
89th Congress proved to be only an emphatic 
coda to the integrationist symphony of the 
Summer Project. Even the subsequent ag- 
onies at Alabama’s Selma Bridge, President 
Lyndon Johnson’s Howard University com- 
mencement speech in June, 1965, and the 
enactments of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and the Voting Rights Act seem, in retrospect, 
dramatic vestiges of a once widespread cam- 
paign for interracial justice. The main thrust 
of the campaign had been turned aside by the 
movement’s most highly-placed liberal friends 
—Negro and white—at the 1964 Democratic 
Convention. 

The refusal to seat the M.F.D.P. con- 
vinced S.N.C.C. militants—who had been the 
most important field-leadership element dur- 
ing the Summer Project—that there was no 
longer any reason to adhere to the integra- 
tionist, nonviolent, direct-action tactics that 
had carried them through their most difficult 
days in the lonely, hazardous backwaters of 
the rural South. Now the Establishment was 
exposed for the corrupt and corrupting force 
many of them had suspected it might show 
itself to be, and the time had come to for- 
mulate new goals, new ideologies and new 
methods. During the fall of 1964, S.N.C.C. 
held a series of week-long institutes for its 
field workers drawn from across the South. 
Angry, bitter men and women turned their 
attentions inward to the black community 
to devise ways in which it could be organized 
for action. As early as November, 1963, 
some black S.N.C.C. workers had urged a 
diminished role for whites in the movement; 
after the frustrations of mid-1964, it was 
easier for them to sweep away the reserva- 


tions held by their black colleagues. S.N.C.C. 
did allow some 300 whites to participate in 
its 1965 summer projects, but this was the 
last time the group would rely so extensively 
on white volunteers. The transition in the 
composition of its teams was not black racism, 
as some alarmed commentators chose to call 
it, but a frank recognition of the reality of 
race in America: black people, the victims of 
racial oppression, must depend upon them- 
selves and their own judgments. Once that 
realization became prevalent among Afro- 
Americans, the black ‘liberation movement 
was born. 


LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Early in 1965, Stokely Carmichael of 
S.N.C.C. entered Lowndes County, Alabama, 
to help organize the Black Panther party. 
S.N.C.C. teams and black area residents as- 
sumed great personal risks in an attempt to 
transform a county where, in 1964, not a 
single Negro citizen was registered to vote, 
despite a black numerical majority of four 
to one. Partly because of white intimidation, 
the Black Panthers lost their 1966 election bid 
to gain control of the courthouse in Alabama, 
but the party-had become a new symbol of 
black militancy to be hailed and copied at 
other points across the nation. The Panthers 
represented an effort to work within—but 
thereby to change—the broader confines of 
the political system. In that sense they had 
much in common with the objectives of 
S.N.C.C., GORE, S.C.L.C., and even the 
NAACP. However, a number of competing 
spokesmen and philosophies sought to lead 
Afro-Americans away from that system. 

Active in the mid-1930’s, and nationally 
prominent since the late 1950’s,-the native- 
born black American Elijah Muhammad 
(Elijah Poole) and the “Nation of Islam” 
had long been in the vanguard of those 
who advocated complete black separation 
from white America. Muhammad urged 
black people to renounce everything that 
smacked of white dominance: the Chris- 
tion religion, surnames that derived from a 
European heritage, economic and political 
affiliation with white “devils,” and the United 
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States itself as a source of national identity. 
The self-help and strict, puritanical code of 
ethics that Muslims preached held wide ap- 
peal for certain quarters of black America, 
for they symbolized a renewed version of com- 
munity with self-determination that had by 
the 1960’s proved psychically and function- 
ally rewarding to its adherents. 

Elijah Muhammad’s best known disciple 
was Malcolm X (Malcolm Little), an angry 
and disciplined black leader whose forceful 
logic and frank rhetoric about black libera- 
tion won thousands of supporters for the Na- 
tion of Islam. In 1964, Malcolm broke with 
Elijah Muhammad and set himself upon a 
course that was continually evolving until his 
assassination by Muslim rivals in February, 
1965. Malcolm had consistently denounced 
white oppression, but after his visit to the 
Near East and Africa in 1964 he no longer 
based his philosophy on hatred of whites 
alone. Rather, he chose to stress the beauty 
of black culture, its historic contributions, the 
joy of black brotherhood and community, and 
the wisdom of working with whites when- 
ever it would be useful for black people to do 
so—provided that the power to decide policy 
and action alternatives lay in black hands. 

Malcolm articulated for a national au- 
dience what others had verbalized for 
smaller groups. He justified self-defense and 
the wisdom of striking back with force when 
others chose to employ violence against black 
people. Robert Williams, deposed NAACP 
leader of Monroe, North Carolina, had also 
upheld the right of black people to invoke 
force for defensive purposes, and his 1962 
book on self-defense had made him a hero 
to black militants tired of turning the other 
cheek to aggression. In 1966, the Deacons 
for Defense and Justice, operating in Louisi- 
ana, announced their determination to use 
arms for defensive purposes. Similarly, local 
units of the Black Panthers in California 
have stocked weapons and, in the spring of 
1969, black students at Cornell University 
introduced a new dimension to Northern 
campus activism when they took up arms with 
the claim that it was their last resort in an 
alien and embattled environment. Negroes, 
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often the victims of Southern white violence, 
have long kept weapons close at hand, but 
since the mid-1960’s black people throughout 
the nation have bluntly asserted their right of 
armed protection against white aggressors— 
be they civilians or public authorities. 

While COFO field workers were employing 
nonviolent, direct action against white racism 
in Mississippi, riots were erupting in Northern 
metropolitan areas, in what would become an- 
nual outbreaks of open rebellion among the 
nation’s black ghetto residents. Though un- 
related to the mainstream of the civil rights 
movement, the riots offered somber evidence 
of discontent and bitterness throughout black 
America. Fed by conditions of discrimina- 
tion, economic deprivation and political 
powerlessness, the riots were often precipitated 
by (and frequently aggravated and prolonged 
by) public authorities whose actions indicated 
they had no understanding whatever of the 
smoldering hatred to which they had con- 
tributed. The rioters seized upon instances 
of abuse—a “routine” arrest, the shooting of a 
civilian by a policeman or some similar in- 
cident enacted once too often—to vent their 
anger against the two most visible elements 
of white society within the ghetto: the police- 
man and the white store owner. Though 
white liberals and Negro moderates con- 
demned forms of violence they considered 
irrational and counterproductive, ghetto resi- 
dents generally displayed effective restraint in 
not attacking the property of “soul brothers.” 
Their conduct exhibited a buoyant sense of 
comradery and community that might, under 
other circumstances, be channeled toward 
more concerted and far-reaching action alter- 
natives against white society than the simple, 
short-run destruction of shops. 

Moreover, by mid-1966 it was increasingly 
apparent that unrest and anger could coalesce 
around a positive ideological focus within 
black America. In a search for protection 
and liberation, for self-development and self- 
determination, the black community seized 
upon the concept of Black Power—a concept 
whose origins sprang from the unsettled do- 
mestic and international conditions of the 
decade. The phrase “Black Power” was em- 
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ployed in June, 1966, to rally militant parti- 
cipants during the completion of James Mere- 
dith’s March for Freedom from Memphis, 
Tennessee, to Jackson, Mississippi. Stokely 
Carmichael—along with CORE’s Floyd Mc- 
Kissick—gave it voice. The phrase signaled 
an open breach between moderates and mili- 
tants within the civil rights movement. 

Arguing that black people must deal with 
the white majority from positions of political 
and economic strength, advocates of Black 
Power stressed—as had Malcolm—the beauty 
and joys of being black in a white, alien cul- 
ture, and the necessity for structured group 
action to develop political, economic and cul- 
tural resources. Moderates, Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP and Whitney Young of the Na- 
tional Urban League among them, warned 
against the possible excesses of Black Power 
and echoed the fear of white liberals that the 
slogan might prove in fact to be merely a 
cover for a new wave of racism—this time 
black racism. Its adherents denied that this 
was its design or its necessary consequence. 
They likened Black Power to examples in the 
American past of ethnic and minority group 
action, practiced by those with European 
backgrounds who had come together for co- 
ordinated efforts on their own behalf. 

In part, at least, Black Power reflected the 
worldwide thrust of non-whites against the 
backwash of colonial domination and of 
European and United States interference in 
African, Asian and Latin American affairs. 
Concern over and identification with the 
newly independent African states afforded 
black Americans contemporary models of 
peoples who had won their national freedoms. 
The African experiences of the mid-twen- 
tieth century also produced two concepts 
adapted to American needs. One was the 
cultural and racial sense of Negritude, popu- 
larized in the United States by the American 
Society of African Culture; the other was the 
politico-activist theory of Frantz Fanon, who 
described the manner in which violence must 
be utilized by colonial victims against op- 
pressor nations. Testifying to the im- 
poverished state of interracial rapport within 
the United States, black militants seized upon 


these two ideas to construct various formula- 
tions about the reciprocity of black identity 
and revolution in the service of black libera- 
tion. Furthermore, militants increasingly 
urged black people to dissociate themselves 
from the decay of white society. While most 
Americans angrily, but incorrectly, labeled 
this black separatism and segregation in re- 
verse, it should be viewed as a positive ex- 
pression of black nationalism, voluntarily pur- 
_sued and thus decidedly different from the 
traditional variants of white-imposed segre- 
gation. Furthermore, the implementation of 
black nationalism need not close off avenues 
of access and mobility for those who wish to 
move back and forth at will between white 
society and the black community. 

The movement for black liberation took 
place in a setting of domestic unrest charac- 
terized by growing frustration over and dis- 
trust of traditional values, established au- 
thority and customary patterns of decision 
making. Dissatisfaction with the war in 
Vietnam, with the failures of Congress and 
of local and state governments to prosecute 
the war on poverty with vigor, and with the 
summary reception accorded the Poor People’s 
Campaign in Washington, D. C., in the sum- 
mer of 1968 sharpened the belief among 
black, radical and student dissenters that na- 
tional priorities had been ill conceived and 
foolishly pursued, both at home and abroad, 
in the face of glaring injustices and wide- 
spread, unattended human misery. 


NEW FORMS OF PROTEST 
Today, black protest is strikingly different, 


in tone and composition, from its counter- 
part of 1960. While many of the same 
spokesmen and organizations endure and 
represent positions not dissimilar from those 
in the earlier period, there is now a wider 
range of groups urging more numerous action 
alternatives and protest ideologies upon the 
black community. Though frequently crit- 
icized by militants, the NAACP and the Ur- 
ban League remain the principal vehicles for 
joint efforts by Negro moderates and white 
liberals. In like fashion, Bayard Rustin of 
the A. Philip Randolph Institute continues to 
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call for a coalition of black leaders with labor 
and liberal reform spokesmen in pursuit of 
federally funded programs for employment 
and urban renewal. 

Campaigns to bring more black voters to 
the polls have begun to yield results in the 
election of new black Congressmen from out- 
side the South and the installation of several 
dozen elected black officials in local and 
county governments within the South. Julian 
Bond’s seating in the Georgia state legislature 
represents a powerful new trend in Southern 
politics. On another, related front, the re- 
cently-activist National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization continues to mobilize America’s 
disadvantaged across racial lines. Heavily 
committed to multiracial efforts for a quarter 
of a century, CORE has shifted its emphasis 
to black militancy; and while S.C.L.C. re- 
tains its endorsement of nonviolence, it has 
deliberately shifted to programs concerned 
more directly with labor organizing, and 
economic, educational and political activities 
at the community level, rather than the in- 
itiation of massive demonstrations intended 
to influence Congress and the general public. 

At the extremes, there are a number of ex- 
ceedingly vocal, active and militant groups. 
At the far left are those that view the race 
problem as a factor of class, as much as caste, 
disabilities. The Progressive Labor Move- 
ment, for example, has assumed a Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist position. Like the more 
traditionalistic Marxists of the Communist 
Party-U.S.A., the P.L.M. must devise ways to 
train a generation of black militants to 
think ideologically in terms of the class 
struggle. While the problems of racist dis- 
crimination and the deprivations suffered by 
workers are not incompatible, the increasing 
enthusiasm for Black Power and black iden- 
tity may make difficult, if not impossible, the 
task of orienting protest around dialectical 
materialism, however defined and modified. 

Among the Black Power groups, there are 
important differences regarding strategies 
and tactics, although these differences would 
melt in any open crisis or confrontation with 
white society as a whole. For the most part, 
Eldridge Cleaver and the Black Panthers have 
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agreed to work purposefully with white radi- 
cal forces.for common political and economic 
objectives, provided that such cooperation 
does not sacrifice the interests of the black 
community. The 1968 Presidential cam- 
paign of the Peace and Freedom party and 
joint efforts with the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society are examples of this collabora- 
tion. At the same time, some Black Power 
leaders feel that Afro-Americans must fash- 
ion their own plans and conduct their own 
programs apart from any involvement with 
white radicals. Ron Karenga and his mili- 
tant organization, US, represent this ap- 
proach. During the summer of 1969, Stokely 
Carmichael announced from Africa that he 
had resigned from the Black Panthers be- 
cause of their work with white radicals; Car- 
michael asserted that the only path to libera- 
tion lay in effecting a united front of black 
people in Africa and in the United States. 
In positive terms, however, the factors that 
unite rather than divide Black Power advo- 
cates are the more important. Whatever 
their positions on tactics and potential allies, 
all Black Power leaders agree on the need for 
black people to cultivate a sense of community 
and group esprit, an identity grounded in the 
affirmative recognition of their blackness and 
common heritage, and an orientation that 
perceives mutual interests and cultural ties 
with each other and with Africa. The 
energetic work of black theater groups, such 
as LeRoi Jones’ Newark ensemble, The Spirit 
House Movers and Players, and the Mafundi 
Institute in Los Angeles, has generated a 
broadened awareness of black culture, black 
community and black unity against white op- 
pression in either its latent or manifest forms. 
The insistence upon community control of 
neighborhood schools is meant to provide 
another instrument for training oneself and 
one’s children to “think black.” Black cul- 
tural identity forms the cement that will hold 
the community together, not merely for sur- 
vival—however courageously practiced in the 
past—but also for the more positive political 
and economic action programs that will make 
black liberation meaningful. At the national 
level, the annual Black Power conferences, 
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the first of which met after the Newark riot 
of 1967, are to provide periodic opportunities 
for interchange and policy formulation on a 
front far broader than can be offered by 
intensive, day-to-day community develop- 
ment. 

Given the current racial situation in the 
United States, it seems clear that we have 
entered a revolutionary era. Diffuse ghetto 
rebelliousness and coordinated black mili- 
tancy indicate this. So, too, do the refusals 
of noted black leaders to lend their time and ~ 
energies to meetings that appear to them and 
their followers to be cordial but ineffectual 
gatherings to search for “moderate” pro- 
cedural solutions without substantive mean- 
ing. Contrasted with the concern for a 
“federal presence” and with the eagerness to 
work with the federal government during the 
early part of the decade, the ease with which 
black militants dissociated themselves from 
Lyndon Johnson’s White House conference in 
June, 1966, and the unwillingness of GORE 
director Floyd McKissick to meet with the 
President shortly after the assassination of 
Dr. King (because no black militants were 
present) reveal the extent of black disen- 
chantment with white society and its authority 
figures, 

Afro-Americans will increasingly look in- 
ward to the black community. Coordinating 
organizations such as Newark’s United 
Brothers, the Black Consortium in Chicago, 
the Self-Determination Federation of Detroit, 
the United Black Front in the District of 
Columbia, and the Black Congress of Los 
Angeles will be on the cutting edge of this 
process, mobilizing otherwise disparate ele- 
ments in the work of black liberation. 
Groups will shift, dissolve and re-form in 
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Noting that “the isolated salients established by black political awareness - 
must be protected now,” this black political leader warns that “the importance 
of black participation in politics, black leadership in the democratic processes, 
and the contributions blacks can make to urban solutions all become academic if 
black hopes are cut off at the political pass by tactical devices.” 


The Black Role in Urban Politics 


By Ricuarp G. HATCHER 
Mayor, Gary, Indiana 


LACK POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS in the 
United States can be real and tangi- 
ble only when black communities 

have evidence from the nation’s polling places 
of the importance of their participation. 
Blacks must have lasting and visible leverage. 
When entire communities finally accept black 
leadership as they do Irish leadership, or 
Italian leadership, as an established fact, and 
do not regard it as a passing poignancy—a 
latter day Reconstruction phenomenon of 
temporary dimensions—then relevancy will 
come. When there is an end to attempts to 
beat black hands off the lever of political 
power or to slide the fulcrum from under the 
lever, then the larger questions of the mean- 
ing of black power can be asked intelligently 
and answered meaningfully. 

Black political power today is most visible 
and most meaningful in urban America. Yet 
in the cities, where black power is important, 
the realization of black political hope is 
threatened today by a two-pronged attack. 
By cutting away territory. where black people 
have gained some measure of reasonable in- 
fluence, or by adding territory around the 
black center, the opponents of change seek 
to weaken whatever momentum black po- 
litical action can generate. 

The politics of abandonment is at work in 
urban America in some quarters; the politics 
of envelopment is manifest in others. The 
difference is most often the difference be- 


tween Metro Government—an enlargement 
of the metropolis—on the one hand, and 
moves toward disannexation—neighborhood 
independence from cities—on the other. It 
is a difference in the shape of shadows. 

In Gary, Indiana, for example, there are 
those in a large, virtually wholly white sec- 
tion of the city, Glen Park, who would like 
to disannex from the city proper. The in- 
tensity of their desire to leave Gary and in- 
corporate separately is unfurling now, and 
remains to be formally tested. Those who 
support disannexation seem to believe that by 
changing the name of their community, by 
becoming known as something other than 
Gary, they will escape the turbulence and the 
challenges of the times. The price of dis- 
annexation for Glen Park would be high in a 
number of ways, and there are many motives 
for this aggressive pursuit of urban fraction- 
alization. Yet its supporters seem to press 
for disaffiliation from the city despite all 
practical considerations. 

The specter raised by the Gary disannexa- 
tion movement is a specter of national signifi- 
cance. Glen Park holds about 36,000 of 
Gary’s more than 180,000 citizens. The area 
is separated from the rest of the city by a 
highway, a river, and perhaps some several 
generations of social thought. The latter 
will better be known when the disannexation 
drive either folds up under its own weight 
or proceeds aggressively with wide support. 
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Regardless of its support in Glen Park, the 
questions posed by disannexation remain real. 
If Glen Park can disannex, can United 
States Steel, the vast industrial complex at 
the north edge of the city, also cut loose— 
taking its 40 per cent of the city’s tax base 
with it? 

If Glen Park can disannex, can an indus- 
trial park in a medium sized community in 
Massachusetts explore the economic poten- 
tial in such a step? Can it set up new politi- 
cal sovereignty, financially independent of 
the community that provides its manpower— 
the community that supports that manpower 
with services from schools to water? 

If Glen Park can disannex, what are the 
possibilities in major cities like Chicago, Los 
Angeles or Detroit when they first elect a 
black mayor? Will these cities, brittle with 
anxiety, shatter into separate units, each with 
cutting edges turned toward the others? 

The thrust of the Glen Park disannexation 
effort puts pressure on Los Angeles, Boston 
and innumerable cities between. It is a blunt 
and costly response to black realization, an 
embryonic American version of apartheid. 

To Glen Parkers, disannexation will cost 
money. Under present law, they are not able 
to incorporate and, as an unincorporated 
area, they would have to rely on county ser- 
vices. Since Glen Park could not disannex 
from some other government units, such as 
the School City, additional complications 
would arise. The cost of setting up a govern- 
ment (if and when incorporation became a 
fact) would be great, and without the ad- 
vantage of United States Steel’s contribution 
to tax revenues, taxes would certainly rise. 

All this and more has been detailed at 
length to Glen Parkers, yet some of them 
continue to attempt to obscure the real issues 
and the actual costs of disannexation. They 
claim that Gary’s city services are not up to 
par, and that this is a major consideration of 
the politics of abandonment. On the other 
hand, many disinterested citizens maintain 
that city services have never been at such a 
high level of efficiency. In any event, the 
“services” argument is weak in the face of 
the historic facts of Gary. Interestingly, 
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there were no organized attempts to build 
a disannexation drive in years past when Gary 
was governed by mayors who went to jail 
for sundry misdeeds. 

In a recent national magazine interview, 
the leading exponent of Glen Park disannexa- 
tion was quoted at length on his perception 
of the city he serves. The major revelatory 
impact of his remarks had nothing to do with 
garbage collection—his remarks reveal a 
white supremacist view of history and a dis- 
trust of the mode and manner of black people. 

There can be little doubt what disannexa- 
tion is all about in Gary. It is, at the core, 
white reaction to black ascendency. Gary 
suffers from the social schizophrenia of our 
times, with the 10 major metropolises of the 
nation headed inexorably toward black ma- 
jorities. 


METRO GOVERNMENT 


There is another contemporary non-solu- 
tion to urban problems that is achieving new 
currency and a more respectable momentum. 
This second tine of the sharp-pointed fork 
of unresponsiveness to city needs is one aspect 
or another of the modern phenomenon known 
as Metro Government, or Uni-Gov or what- 
ever euphemistic label is locally popular. In 
the urban areas that are moving in this direc- 
tion, it is not the chipping away of the urban 
mass that appeals, but the drawing of ever 
larger concentric circles of governmental 
structure that just as effectively enervates the 
strength of the inner city. Need- is not 
abandoned with this technique. It 1s 
smothered. 

Like a doctor’s prescription scrawled in 
Latin, the processes of traditional Establish- 
ment rule have long been kept from the un- 
initiated black and poor and powerless com- 
munities. Every American city of any size 
supports a black ghetto teeming with the dis- 
advantaged, the alienated, the suppressed. 
These ghettos are growing in anger and po- 
litical and social sophistication. They are 
closing in on once hidden power, the power 
that will give them an equal voice and equal 
opportunity. Today they are learning how 
the political game is played. At the same 
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time, the Establishment is trying to change 
the rules. 

No one has a right to be dismayed if the 
ghetto does not swing enthusiastically behind 
the area government concept. Good inten- 
tions notwithstanding, to the ghetto Metro 
Government means more of the same tired 
struggle. To the ghetto, with its accelerating 
awareness, Metro Government is one more 
flanking maneuver—another way, however 
subtle, to offer oblique reaction to needs that 
require honest response. 

Enlightened leaders make a persuasive case 
for Metro Government. They talk sensibly 
of the proliferation of tax districts without 
contiguous boundaries, from Mosquito Abate- 
ment districts to school districts. They de- 
plore, with reason, the confusion these many 
overlapping authorities can cause. 

Enlightened leaders speak of political and 
social problems that do not end at traditional 
political lines; they speak of the need for co- 
ordination and overall planning in the mega- 
lopolises. They are, of course, right. They 
even decry the usually toothless attempts of 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commissions to 
fill the bill for the larger community, and they 
are right again. 

To the ghetto, it still looks as if whitey is 
trying to mute black voices by diluting the 
vote of these new huddled masses. And the 
ghetto, too, is right. Whatever the motives 
for Metro Government, at the theory’s end, 
the practical effect is to undermine black 
power. 

Indeed, if the choice is between deferring 
the black dream—already deferred beyond 
all human understanding—or of deferring 
the eminent logic of Metro Government, the 
choice is clear. Metro Government must 
wait. 

Nonetheless, the apologists for area-wide 
government make too much sense to be lightly 
dismissed. They have too much logic on 
their side. They are doing more than say- 
ing “no” to black America. In most cases, 
the “no” is merely a byproduct of a sincerely 
held conviction that many of our problems 
must be dealt with on an area-wide basis if 
they are to be dealt with at all. 


URBAN NEEDS 


Rapid metropolitan growth has been no 
respecter of political boundaries, and com- 
munities today spill across city lines in a 
stretching, reaching urban sprawl of con- 
stantly remagnified proportions. In such a 
situation, inter-governmental communication 
is an absolute necessity. The awesome prob- 
lems of air and water pollution cannot be 
attacked tellingly when they are attacked by 
isolated units. Such battles, to be won, must 
become area-wide battles rather than isolated 
skirmishes. 

In addition, the tax calls on citizens are 
topping out; they approach levels beyond 
which further taxes cannot be tolerated. 
Simultaneously, citizen demands increase. 
If the social flow is ever to be reversed, if the 
poverty cycle is to be broken, these require- 
ments must be met now. Ten years from now 
may be too late. Economies, then, must be 
effected, and area cooperation is one route 
to new economy. 

Cooperation in areas such as interdepart- 
mental police communication would be of 
great value. The list of needs requiring co- 
operation multiplies with the complexities 
of our burgeoning population in a mathemati- 
cal progression of unmet problems. The 
solutions so far offered to these clear require- 
ments for mutual assaults on mutual enemies 
are largely variations on, or degrees of, Metro 
Government. In some instances, they are 
bureaucratic preambles to Metro Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, if such solutions are in- 
cautiously handled, the black community— 
a body that is just beginning to flex its poli- 
tical muscles—will see its main chance dis- 
appearing even as it recognizes that chance. 
If the answers sap sovereignty from emerg- 
ing black political power, what answers to 
their own destiny will be left to blacks? The 
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“If [black studies] is ever going to develop into a meaningful academic 
discipline, traditionalists and black militants must somehow reach understand- 
ings on such basic issues as curriculum, control and interracial participation. 
... If confrontation is allowed to escalate beyond the point where reasonable 
debate remains possible, black studies will be the inevitable victim.” 


Ghetto and Gown: 
The Birth of Black Studies 


By Rocer A. FISCHER 
Associate Professor of History, Southwest Missouri State College 


NLIKE MOST academic programs, 

black studies was not born in a 

faculty senate chamber or in a 
dean’s conference room, or even on a college 
campus. It all began more than a decade 
ago at those Southern lunch counters and 
deserted bus stops where black people ‘finally 
rose in rebellion against nearly three and a 
half centuries of second-class citizenship. 

Northern college campuses soon became 
hotbeds of sympathy for the “movement” and 
in the process discovered embarrassing incon- 
sistencies between their libertarian beliefs 
and their lily-white student bodies. All too 
often, black enrollment was limited to a star 
basketball player or two and a few local 
Negroes who showed up for classes, then 
obligingly disappeared when it was time for 
social activities. Finally, while the state uni- 
versities of Mississippi and Alabama made 
their stand for segregation by massive re- 
sistance and redneck rhetoric “in the school- 
house door,’ many of the better Northern 
schools began to fulfill a commitment to racial 
equality by earnestly recruiting black students 
without regard to their prowess at broken- 
field running or the zone defense, 

These young black men and women un- 
doubtedly went to college with naively high 
expectations. If Negroes since Booker T. 
Washington have regarded higher education 


as the key to opportunity, surely the presti- 
gious Northern universities were the path to 
the promised land. Negro students were 
looking for the American dream, but found 
instead the bitter disillusionment of hopeless 
alienation. Some whites literally smothered 
them with paternalism. As one proud black 
man remembered his two years at Yale, he 
had been “the chosen one on whom all the 
benefits of a guilt complex could be be- 
stowed—a kind of little tan Orphan Annie 
befriended by a great white Daddy War- 
bucks.” Other whites tried to destroy racial 
differences by ignoring them. An eminent 
historian rhapsodized in his introduction to a 
study of slavery, “Negroes are, after all, only 
white men with black skins, nothing more, 
nothing less.” In short, the white university 
unwittingly tried to transform its black stu- 
dents into what Lerone Bennett, Jr., has 
described as “Orwellian non-persons” by 
failing to come to terms with their blackness: 

The identity crisis of the black students 
was compounded by the Anglo-Saxon orien- 
tation of their studies. American literature 
courses meandered from Michael Wiggles- 
worth to J. D. Salinger without acknowledg- 
ing the poems of Lawrence Dunbar or the 
novels of James Baldwin. Music professors. 
blandly attributed the origins of jazz to Paul 
Whiteman. Few dramatics courses inter: 
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rupted their readings of the hallowed classics 
to pay any attention to Lorraine Hansberry’s 
brilliant Raisin in the Sun. All too often, the 
only Negroes encountered in studies of Ameri- 
can culture were little Topsy, Uncle Remus 
and those docile darkies of Green Pastures, 
Sambo stereotypes created by white writers 
for white readers. 

United States history courses ignored the 
African heritage so completely that it seemed 
to Lerone Bennett as if “black Americans 
appear suddenly by a process of spontaneous 
generation.” Negroes merited attention in 
American history surveys only when they were 
making trouble or when white agitators were 
doing so on their behalf. Ten Jeffersonians 
arrested under the Alien and Sedition de- 
crees often received as much time as and more 
sympathy than four million enslaved blacks. 
Instructors spent weeks discussing the white 
immigrant ghettos of the nineteenth century, 
then ignored Harlem, Hough and Watts al- 
together. 

Stripped of their identities as black people 
and forced into a curriculum that denied 
their heritage by an unconscious conspiracy 
of silence, black students found themselves 
completely, irreconcilably alienated within 
the ivy-covered confines of the white uni- 
versities. Integration seemed to lead only 
to invisibility and those tempted to try it 
were haunted by fears that they might become, 
as Dartmouth’s F. Woody Lee put it, “little 
more in the eyes of many whites than a genteel 
nigger—a showcase coon.” Rebellion seemed 
the only answer, and black students eagerly 
embraced the heady new doctrines of black 
consciousness. From Malcolm X they dis- 
covered the brotherhood of all blacks and the 
essential dignity of the black identity. From 
Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown they 
learned how to transform Malcolm’s teach- 
ings into the political activism of Black Power. 
And so they rebelled, in part against the 
racism of the white university system, but pri- 
marily against their own false prophets who 
had deluded them with hair straighteners and 
colored country clubs and Urban League 
brotherhood week banquets. 

The wave of campus confrontations that 
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began at the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California five years ago was es- 
sentially a white phenomenon, but it pro- 
vided watchful black militants with an ex- 
cellent practical education in the tactics of 
disruption. From such white radicals as 
Mario Savio, they learned that a great uni- 
versity could be literally immobilized by boy- 
cotts, sit-ins, and the “liberation” of adminis- 
tration buildings. They discovered the awe- 
some secret of student power, that the uni- 
versity was pathetically vulnerable to the 
pressures that could be brought to bear upon 
it by a relatively small cadre of well organized, 
deeply dedicated student revolutionaries. 
Blacks began to organize, and soon groups 
known by such titles as the United Black 
Students, the Association of African and Afro- 
American Students, the Onyx Society, the 
Soul Students Advisory Council, and the Black 
Students Union appeared on campus after 
campus. 

The names may have differed, but the 
common goal of these organizations was the 
“de-honkification” of the universities. To 
achieve that result, these black student unions 
issued a series of demands, among them the 
hiring of more black professors and the en- 
rollment of more black students through re- 
cruiting, scholarships and relaxed admissions 
standards. Specific demands varied greatly, 
including moratoriums on failing grades, 
blanket subsidies for minority students, and a 
school holiday on the birthday of Malcolm 
X. But one demand was virtually universal 
and led nearly every list of priorities. It 
called for the creation of programs in black 
studies. 

The idea was wholeheartedly embraced by 
many beleaguered administrations and facul- 
ties. Universities where tranquillity still 
reigned joined in the rush to establish black 
studies programs to head off future trouble. 
Everybody, it seemed, favored black studies 
in the abstract. The problems began on many 
campuses when the militants and the Estab- 
lishment sat down together to iron out spe- 
cific details and discovered that neither 
group had the slightest notion what the other 
really meant by “black studies.” For the 
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past two years, the development of black 
studies as an academic discipline has been 
stalled by this communications barrier. Un- 
less one faction capitulates completely or both 
can agree on a common definition, black 
studies may be bogged down indefinitely, 

Academic traditionalists, including most 
scholars and nearly all administrators, think 
of black studies as the body of subject matter 
relating to the Negro experience in Africa 
and the New World. Within their frame of 
reference, a curriculum in black studies would 
consist of such courses as African and Amer- 
ican Negro history, tribal anthropology, the 
politics and sociology of ethnic minorities and 
Negro music, art, literature and theater. 
They would most probably be grouped to- 
gether in an interdisciplmary “area studies” 
program, with supervision divided among 
a coordinating committee, the participating 
departments and the administration. These 
courses would be taught by professors, white 
or black, with the proper academic credentials, 
and would be open to all eligible students. 
In defining black studies in this manner, 
traditionalists are merely following hallowed 
academic practices. Courses have always 
been organized into disciplines by the nature 
of their subject matter. Control has in- 
variably rested within the chain of command 
which comprises the administrative hierarchy. 
Possession or pursuit of the doctorate, not 
skin color, has long been the yardstick of 
serious scholarly intent. 

These criteria, however important they 
may be to the maintenance of academic ex- 
cellence, are regarded by many militant Ne- 
groes as irrelevant, possibly dangerous, ob- 
stacles to their pursuit of a black studies pro- 
gram as they envision it. They have not yet 
developed a common blueprint for the oper- 
ational mechanics of a black studies program 
tailored to their tastes, although an ambitious 
project in that direction was begun this 
summer by Vincent Harding at the Institute 
for the Black World in Atlanta. Most mil- 
itants see black studies not as a labyrinth of 
curriculum committees and degree require- 
ments, but as a collegiate training ground 
with a single over-riding purpose, the ad- 
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vancement of the black revolution in every 
facet of American life. 

As Cornell’s Harry Edwards has noted, 
“The time is gone for black cats to flee to 
Baldwin Hills and eat pickles and hors 
d’oeuvres and watch the riots on color TV.” 
According to Nathan Hare, recently deposed 
black studies director at San Francisco State 
College, “black today is revolutionary and na- 
tionalistic. A black studies program which 
is not revolutionary and nationalistic is, ac- 
cordingly, quite profoundly irrelevant.” In 
keeping with the activist definition, a mean- 
ingful black studies program must train black 
students to organize the urban ghettos and 
the black-belt South, to utilize the tactics of 
civil disobedience against racial discrimina- 
tion, and to guide their brothers and sisters 
who never got to college toward greater social, 
economic and political opportunities, 

Embittered by the oppressions of the past 
and impatient to undertake the reconstruction 
of the future, these black militants hold very 
little reverence for traditional academic nice- 
ties. Lectures on such esoteric topics as “the 
social dynamics of a fifteenth-century West 
African agricultural village’ or “Camille 
Thierry, free Negro poet in Paris” may indeed 
warm the cockles of the scholastic heart, but 
they seem rather pointless to those whose daily 
lives have been endless struggles against ghetto 
rodents or “white only” restrooms. Even 
topics much more pertinent to current realities 
have been dismissed by many activists as 
meaningless. Commenting on Edward 
Greenberg’s course on “The Politics of Race” 
in the ‘black studies program at Stanford 
University, one Negro student complained, 
“Greenberg tells us the blacks haven’t gotten 
anyplace politically.... Hell, we know that. 
What I want to know is where we can go 
from here, and how.” 

Complaining about the Establishment’s 
concepts on curriculum, Cornell’s Bill Osby 
lamented, “They will simply let us study black 
history and wear dashikis while we get ready 
to work for Xerox or IBM.” Black ideas on 
curriculum vary widely. Nathan Hare favors 
a “comprehensive, integrated body of inter- 
disciplinary courses” emphasizing the “black 


perspective,” including economics, science 
and mathematics. “Black mathematics,” as 
Hare envisions it, “would not be saturated 
with middle-class referents such as stocks and 
bonds” and a course in “black biochemistry” 
might study such topics as rat control. Other 
black studies architects advocate more limited 
programs based upon the black experience in 
social sciences and the arts. Many activists 
demand a curriculum which reflects their 
revolutionary ideology. They favor such 
courses as San Francisco State’s “Sociology of 
Black Oppression,” in which instructor Jerry 
Varnado wrote out the formula for napalm 
so that his students could “pour it on a piece 
of meat or on the police or somebody and 
see exactly how it works.” 

If many black militants find conventional 
ideas on curriculum annoyingly irrelevant, 
they regard the traditional “power structure” 
of the university as the ultimate enemy. If 
absolute sovereignty over black studies rests 
with the deans and the trustees, Negroes 
fear that these programs will most probably 
be systematically emasculated of any pro- 
ductive value they might otherwise engender. 
Overwhelmingly white, middle-class, middle- 
aged and politically “safe,” college administra- 
tors and trustees have come to personify the 
hated white Establishment to many campus 
blacks. ‘This suspicion has led to demands 
for “autonomy,” or black control over black 
studies programs. 

Proposals on how autonomous status can 
be attained are varied, including such am- 
bitious schemes as totally separate colleges 
for black studies within the university system, 
with independent governing boards and bud- 
gets. Most often, however, proponents of 
autonomy advocate separate departments of 
black studies with black student power over 
curriculum and the hiring and firing of 
faculty. This dispute has been a volatile 
one, for militants and administrators know 
well that the nature and philosophy of any 
academic program is largely determined by 
those who possess the ultimate control over it. 

The most explosive issue of all has been 
the question of white participation in black 
studies. Directly related to the bitter inte- 
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grationist-separatist controversy now ripping 
apart the delicate unity of the “movement” 
itself, black militant demands for the ex- 
clusion of white professors and students have 
alienated many Negroes and virtually all of 
the white academic community. Separatists 
argue that no white scholar, however il- 
lustrious his learned degrees and publications, 
can truly understand the black experience. 
As Johnie Scott, a Stanford University senior 
from Watts, expressed it, “No white man can 
talk about Rap Brown or Stokely Car- 
michael.” 

Separatists object to the presence of white 
students in black studies courses for a variety 
of reasons. Some of the more paranoid 
blacks have expressed the fear that whites 
would take advantage of the knowledge they 
gained to keep on exploiting the blacks. 
Others feel that the presence of whites retards 
open discussion. A black student at Oak- 
land’s Merritt College, urging a lone white 
to leave a class in black philosophy, 
pointed out, “So long as this white boy is 
in this class, we’re going to be talking ellipti- 
cally, all around and over the subject, but no 
one is really going to be saying anything.” 

A few schools have apparently surrendered 
to the new apartheid. At Merritt College, 
black instructors reportedly prevent white 
students from attending some of the 15 courses 
in their black studies program. Officials at 
other schools have allegedly ignored incidents 
in which whites have been ejected from 
classes by black student vigilantes. Antioch 
College gained nationwide notoriety this past 
year by summarily excluding white students 
from its black studies institute, a policy which 
the United States Office of Education re- 
garded as a violation of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. Faced with the loss of federal 
funds, Antioch administrators defended their 
actions by arguing that admission to the 
program was based not on race but on its 
“relevance” to the needs and experience of 
the students, a subterfuge hauntingly reminis- 
cent of the “grandfather clause” of another 
generation. 

The Antioch situation is by no means 
commonplace, for nearly all college ad- 
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ministrations have opposed institutional color 
lines and most Negroes reject separatism 
emphatically. As integrationist Negro spokes- 
man Roy Wilkins has pointed out, “We 
have suffered too many heartaches and shed 
too much blood in fighting the evil of racial 
segregation to return in 1969 to the lonely 
and dispiriting confines of its demeaning 
prison.” Negro psychologist Kenneth Clark 
has stated that to encourage separatism “‘is 


to reinforce the Negro’s inability to compete 


with the whites for the real power of the 
real world.” Even Nathan Hare, an out- 
spoken black militant, has remarked, “We 
think that separatism is often a pretext to 
evade acting in a revolutionary fashion now.” 

Even so, the Antioch controversy symbolizes 
too well the current dilemma of black studies. 
If it is ever going to develop into a meaningful 
academic discipline, traditionalists and black 
militants must somehow reach understandings 
on such basic issues as curriculum, control and 
interracial participation. Accommodation 
will probably be difficult to achieve, for the 
rhetoric of revolution is seldom conducive to 
the realities of compromise. If confrontation 
is allowed to escalate beyond the point where 
reasonable debate remains possible, black 
studies will be the inevitable victim. The 
militants have been successful with the strat- 
egy of limited disruption, but they lack the 
power to immobilize most universities com- 
pletely and even the most timorous trustees 
and administrators unquestionably have their 
breaking points. Every indication points 
to a rising tide of social reaction, to a climate 
in which repression would be welcomed by 
regents, legislators and a public which re- 
members too vividly the guns of Cornell. 
If reaction and repression ever become the 
order of the day, black studies will surely 
die the death of a sacrificial lamb. 

It is most unlikely that many colleges will 
permit the militants to define the curriculum 
in terms of the philosophy of black revolution. 
To grant any ideology such privileged status 
would be a gross violation of the traditional 
concept of the university as a laissez-faire 
marketplace for the free exchange of ideas. 
Moreover, if most regents, administrators and 
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legislators were given to promoting special 
treatment for any political philosophy, it most 
assuredly would not be Black Power. Few 
members of the Establishment would look 
fondly upon a black mathematics course in 
which, as Nathan Hare has suggested, the 
Instructor might ask, “If you loot one store 
and burn two, how many do you have left?” 
It seems equally unlikely that black autonomy 
will be taken very seriously by most college 
administrations. Most regents and adminis- 
trators believe that their surrender of control 
would lead to out-and-out anarchy. Few of 
them, needless to say, are anarchists. 

The militants must also abandon the notion 
that white students and professors should be 
excluded from participation in black studies 
programs. This latter-day apartheid is legally 
questionable and morally indefensible. More- 
over, separatism could well prove suicidal 
to the black studies program. If “white 
racism” jis the greatest single obstacle to 
black aspirations, as the Kerner Commission 
has alleged, then white students would be the 
most logical beneficiaries of black studies. 
At the very least, their presence in the classes 
would add the element of interracial dialogue. 
Black studies programs also need qualified 
white professors, for such programs will need 
all of the academic talent they can muster to 
survive their infancy and justify their existence 
as a discipline. 

White scholars have contributed substan- 
tially to black studies in the past. It would 
be impossible, for example, to imagine a 
course on slavery which neglected the writings 
of Kenneth Stampp, Stanley Elkins and 
Eugene Genovese or a study of segregation 
which ignored the works of Gunnar Myrdal, 
John Dollard and C. Vann Woodward. It 
would be tragic if the Myrdals and Wood- 
wards of the future were forced to detour 
into other disciplines because black studies 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


UNDERSTANDING NEGRO HISTORY. 


EpirEp By Dwicut W. Hoover. (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1968. Preface, 
422 pages, notes and index, $2.95.) 

Dwight Hoover has made a perceptive 
selection of articles from recent historical 
Journals, to provide a framework for the 
rapidly expanding field of research in Negro 
history and to demonstrate the major prob- 
lems encountered by historians in this field. 
Six of the articles were written in the 
1950’s, the other eighteen appeared after 
1960. 

Responsible scholarship and good writ- 
ing distinguish all the selections. While the 
book is aimed largely at those now con- 
cerned with the explosive growth of Black 
History studies in universities and high 
schools, it is fascinating and sobering fare 
for the general reader. 


BLACK ABOLITIONISTS. By Benya- 
MIN QuaRLEs. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. Preface, 249 pages, 
bibliography, notes and index, $6.75.) 

This is a scholarly and highly readable 
account of a little-appreciated facet of 
American history—the dedicated efforts 
made by Negro free men to aid their en- 
slaved brothers. Quarles’ book is a valu- 
able contribution to pre-Civil War Ameri- 
can history and one that deserves wide 
reading. 


BLACK PROFILES. By Grorce R. MeT- 


CALF. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 
336 pages, source notes, $6.95.) 

George Metcalf brings to this book his 
training in journalism and his years as a 
New York State legislator sponsoring bills 
to advance civil rights and public health. 
The biographies are of people as well 
known as Martin Luther King, Jr., Med- 
gar Evers and James Meredith, but he 
treats his subjects with an insight and 
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SIGNIFICANT 








sympathy which helps make clearer the 


. forces that drove and inspired them. 


BLACK HEROES IN OUR NATION’S 


HISTORY. By Puur T. Drornine. 
(New York: Cowles Book Co., 1969. 223 
pages, bibliography and index, $5.95.) 

Phillip Drotning is a talented “communi- 
cator” with long experience as a political 
journalist and government press officer. 
His book is written in Sunday supplement 
style, skimming the surface details from 
more scholarly and detailed studies. His 
treatment of the Black Heroes is admiring 
but superficial. 


EARLY AMERICAN VIEWS ON NEGRO 


SLAVERY. Eprrep sy MatrHew T. 
MeE.tLon. (New York: Bergman Publish- 
ers, 1969. 167 pages, notes, bibliography 
and index, $6.50.) 

Mellon has done only part of the job 
implied by his title. While Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison are 
represented here, some at considerable 
length, they hardly exhaust the roster of 
important Early Americans, nor are their 
views representative of all their distin- 
guished compatriots. A foreword by 
Richard B. Morris goes part way to redress 
the balance. 

Given the proviso that this work is only 
a beginning, it is a valuable beginning. 


DOCUMENTS IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY: VOLS. 
I & II. Eprrep sy Ricuarp B. Morris. 
(New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1969. 724 pages, $7.00.) 

Bound in paper and easy to read, this 
collection of important documents is a 
most useful addition to any school library. 
The documents are the expected ones, rang- 
ing from the Mayflower Compact to the 
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Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders. Each document is 
preceded by a short, useful explanation of 
its significance. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 


TION. By Joun Horr FRANKLIN. (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. Pro- 
logue, 148 pages, sources, notes and index, 
$1.45.) 

This brief but important book is one of 
Dr. Franklin’s most valuable contributions 
to the field of U.S. history. The topic is, 
of course, of great interest at this time. His 
scholarship assures fresh insights into the 
events surrounding the proclamation, and 
his writing style increases the reader’s plea- 
sure. 

As is often the case when fine scholars 
publish their work, the notes on sources 
are almost as valuable and interesting as 
the body of the text. The clues provided 
therein are helpful leads for serious history 
students at the college level. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE AMERICAN 


NEGRO. Eprrep sy ALBERT P. Bravu- 
STEIN AND ROBERT L. ZaNcRANDO. (New 
York: Washington Square Press, 1968. 
656 pages and index, $7.95.) 

This book is basic source material for 
any course in black studies, and a needed 
corrective for regular courses in U.S. his- 
tory. The editors have sought out old 
shipping journals, legislative annals, min- 
utes of Quaker Meetings and British court 
records which, added to the more accessible 
Supreme Court opinions, provide percep- 
tive comments on the origins of prejudice 
and the glacially slow progress toward civil 
rights. 

Where the documents have been con- 
densed, they have been handled with in- 
telligence, and the brief comments heading 
each section add to the value of the work. 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN RE- 


PUBLIC. VOL. II. EDITED BY SAMUEL 
Error Morison, HENRY STEELE Gom- 
MAGER AND WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG. 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969, Sixth Edition. 877 pages, maps, illus- 
trations and index, $9.50.) 

It is always a matter for rejoicing when 
a classic work of great value is brought up 
to date. Fresh interpretations reflect newly 
discovered sources and the changing view- 
points of the historians. Too often a “new 
edition” simply means the addition of a 
chapter bringing the material closer to the 
present time. Here, instead, there is sub- 
stantial rewriting. Recent events cast the 
past into a new light—the impact of class, 
ethnic and sectional aspects on the voting 
pattern of Americans is a case in point. 

There is far greater consideration of the 
role of the Negro in American life. Here, 
too, more recent events have caused serious 
rethinking of old attitudes. 

Scattered throughout the volume are use- 
ful and pertinent maps and charts and a 
noteworthy collection of illustrations. The 
portraits of notables make them look like 
human beings instead of the usual “tintype” 
representation—pictures of child laborers 
and sweat shops, arriving immigrants, and 
the imaginative use of paintings add an 
extra dimension of pleasure. The book is 
a fine source work and a pleasure to read. 


BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Epirep By Wom F. Happap AND G. 
Dovucias Puca. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 171 pages and index, 
$4.95.) 

The 15 authors of the papers in this 
volume prepared them originally as back- 
ground material for an American Assembly 
conference in April, 1969. The need for 
black ownership as opposed to jobs is at 
the forefront of concern. The authors are 
realistic in their assessments of the problems 
involved. No one could accuse them of 
excessive optimism but their research is 
impeccable. 


CONFRONTATION AT OCEAN HILL- 


BROWNSVILLE. Enprrep BY MAURICE 
R. BERUBE AND MARILYN GITTELL. (New 
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Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 


In May, 1954, Chief Justice Earl Warren delivered the unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court in the famous Brown case, 347 U.S. 483. This case over- 
threw the “separate but equal” doctrine which had been in effect since Plessy 
v. Ferguson in 1896. Excerpts from the opinion follow: 


These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. ‘They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a com- 
mon legal question justifies their considera- 
tion together in this consolidated opinion. 

In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, seek 
the aid of the courts in obtaining admission 
to the public schools of their community on 
a nonsegregated basis. In each instance, they 
have been denied admission to schools 
attended by white children under laws re- 
quiring or permitting segregation according 
to race. This segregation was alleged to de- 
prive the plaintiffs of the equal protection of 
the laws under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In each of the cases other than the Delaware 
case, a three-judge federal district court de- 
nied relief to the plaintiffs on the so-called 
“separate but equal” doctrine announced by 
this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 
537. ... Under that doctrine, equality of 
treatment is accorded when the races are pro- 
vided substantially equal facilities, even 
though these facilities be separate. In the 
Delaware case, the Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware adhered to that doctrine, but ordered 
that the plaintiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the 
Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not “equal” and cannot be 
made “equal” and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws. 
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Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the Court took jurisdic- 
tion. Argument was heard in the 1952 Term, 
and reargument was heard this Term on cer- 
tain questions propounded by the Court. 
Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. It 
covered exhaustively consideration of the 
Amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial segre- 
gation, and the views of proponents and op- 
ponents of the Amendment. This discussion 
and our own investigation convince us that, 
although these sources cast some light, it is 
not enough to resolve the problem with which 
we are faced. At best, they are inconclusive. 


.The most avid proponents of the post-War 


Amendments undoubtedly intended them to 
remove all legal distinctions among “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States.” Their opponents, just as certainly, 
were antagonistic to both the letter and the 
spirit of the Amendments and wished them 
to have the most limited effect. What others 
in Congress and the state legislatures had in 
mind cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the Amendment’s history, with re- 
spect to segregated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time. In the South, 
the movement toward free- common schools, 
supported by general taxation, had not yet 
taken hold. Education of white children was 
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largely in the hands of private groups. Edu- 
cation of Negroes was almost nonexistent, and 
practically all of the race were illiterate. In 
fact, any education of Negroes was forbidden 
by law in some states. ‘Today, in contrast, 
many Negroes have achieved outstanding suc- 
cess in the arts and sciences as well as in the 
business and professional world. It is true 
that public school education at the time of 
the Amendment had advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amendment on 
Northern States was generally ignored in the 
congressional debates. Even in the North, 
the conditions of public education did not 
approximate those existing today. The cur- 
riculum was usually rudimentary; ungraded 
schools were common in rural areas; the 
school term was but three months a year in 
many states; and compulsory school attend- 
ance was virtually unknown. As a conse- 
quence, it is not surprising that there should 
be so little in the history of the Fourteenth 
Amendment relating to its intended effect on 
public education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the Court interpreted it as 
proscribing all state-umposed discriminations 
against the Negro race. The doctrine of 
“separate but equal’ did not make its ap- 
' pearance in this Court until 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, involving 
not education but transportation. American 
_ courts have since labored with the doctrine 
for over half a century. In this Court, there 
have been six cases involving the “separate 
but equal’ doctrine in the field of public 
education. In Cumming v. County Board of 
Education, 175 U.S. 528, and Gong Lum v. 
Rice, 275 U.S. 78, the validity of the doctrine 
itself was not challenged. In more recent 
cases, all on the graduate school level, in- 
equality was found in that specific benefits 
enjoyed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same educational quali- 
fications. Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 
305 U.S. 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 
631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629; Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 U.S. 
637. In none of these cases was it necessary 
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to re-examine the doctrine to grant relief to 
the Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt v. Painter, 
supra, the Court expressly reserved decision 
on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson 
should be held inapplicable to public edu- 
cation. | 

In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with respect 
to buildings, curricula, qualifications and 
salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” 
factors. Our decision, therefore, cannot turn 
on merely a comparison of these tangible 
factors in the Negro and white schools in- 
volved in each of the cases. We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the Amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segregation 
in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a 
principal instrument in awakening the child 
to cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may rea- 
sonably be expected to succeed in life if he 
is denied the opportunity of an education. 
Such an opportunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. 


(Continued on page 302) 








THE UNSETTLED 1960’S 
(Continued from page 286) 


response to new challenges and opportuni- 
ties, external and internal, but the recogni- 
tion of black identity will sustain the action 
within black America. Simultaneously, estab- 
lished organizations, the NAACP and the Ur- 
ban League among them, and newer groups 
and activities such as the Black Economic De- 
velopment Conference and S.C.L.C.’s Opera- 
tion Breadbasket will keep open the lines to 
various resources and forms of ad hoc co- 
operation with white society. 

For the most part, white America neither 
understands nor trusts the new thrust for 
black liberation. Having little inclination 
for and almost no practice in “thinking black,” 


the white society tends to ignore or denounce _ 


ideologies and action patterns it does not 
share. In the period from 1960 to 1965, the 
nation showed a willingness to accede to a 
number of reforms sought by the civil rights 
movement. Cold war tensions had lessened 
and the national economy was enjoying a 
new and sustained buoyancy. Because the 
majority of middle class whites and those who 
aspired to that status felt they could relax 
their fears about familiar international and 
domestic crises, they were able to respond 
positively to civil rights appeals. Accord- 
ingly, some progress was made; some hopes 
were generated. But by 1969, the war in 
Vietnam and the diversion of American re- 
sources to new rounds of military spending 
had combined with the uncertainties of the 
domestic economy, the spiral of inflation, and 
the pressures of rising taxes and interest rates 
to create another series of foreign and do- 
mestic crises. Feeling themselves increasingly 
pinched and harassed, middle class whites 
will not risk a renewed investment of their 
tangible resources and psychic energies in 
working with the black quest for freedom. 
However, that quest is now too far advanced 
and too fully sustained by vibrant ideologies 
centering around black identity to be re- 
versed, 
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What the United States needs is not a 
refurbished brand of “tolerance,” as the white 
liberals of the 1940’s knew the term, but a 
bold acceptance and deliberate, sustained 
endorsement of diversity. The American na- 
tion needs a “creative pluralism”; it must 
lend its weight and its resources to movements 
and philosophies it cannot directly and fully 
share nor immediately understand. In the 
Jong run, such creative pluralism can help 
the entire society to evolve imaginative and 
unique instruments for freedom and human 
dignity. The changes in the United States 
will be abrupt and painful. Whether white 
America has the flexibility to respond in 
broadly creative and mature ways has yet to 
be determined. 


THE BIRTH OF BLACK STUDIES 
(Continued from page 294) 


discouraged them with signs saying, in effect, 
“No Irish Need Apply.” 

Compromise should not come, however, 
completely on traditionalist terms. The pro- 
posals of the black militants may be imprac- 
tical and in some cases academically unsound, 
but they convey an urgency and an immediacy 
so often missing in the Ivory Tower. Auton- 
omy may be unrealistic, but black students 
certainly deserve.a meaningful voice in deter- 
mining the faculty and curriculum of black 
studies programs. Above all, the courses 
must attempt to meet contemporary needs. 
As the Stanford student pointed out, “What 
I want to know is where we can go from 
here, and how.” Nathan Hare’s concept of 
a black science course to study rat control is 
excellent and should be expanded into other 
areas. Black economics should study welfare 
survival in the ghetto and the feasibility of 
boycotting merchants guilty of discriminatory 
hiring practices. Black political science must 
teach its students to organize the ghetto and 
the bottomlands, to elect black officials and 
apply maximum pressure on white politicians. 
The possibilities are virtually endless. 

If honest compromise is possible, the Estab- 
lishment must remain rigid in defense of its 
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academic integrity, but it must also allow 
enormous flexibility to avoid smothering 
promising innovations. It must remember 
that a university which buries its problems in 
the name of tranquillity has already aban- 
doned its place in a free society. Black 
militants must realize that the failure of black 
studies might mean a return to the silent 
racism of college life as it was a decade ago. 
Compromise will undoubtedly demand twice 
the wisdom of Solomon and three times the 
patience of Job, but it must be achieved. The 
alternatives are frightening. 


RACIAL EQUALITY AND THE 
LAW 


(Continued from page 280) 


as did Montgomery, Alabama, in 1959. But 
whatever the response of the governmental 
unit involved, the clamor of black people for 
the right to use whatever facilities were open 
to other citizens became increasingly insis- 
tent and—as the number of lawsuits that were 
filed during this period attests—there was 
considerable resistance to overcome. 


BEGINNING OF “THE MOVEMENT” 


A major task still remained. Brown and 
the cases following it were decided on the 
ground that the Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
scribed discriminatory treatment that could 
fairly be said to be the action of the state. 
However, given the American economic sys- 
tem, the majority of facilities held out to 
public use are privately owned. The remedy 
for continuing racial exclusion from these 
facilities was a combination of direct protest 
action and legal action. This combined effort 
which came to be known as “the movement” 
marked the major legal battleground of the 
period from Brown into the early 1960’s. 

With the change in the climate of law 
created by Brown, the seeds for the direct 
action protest movement were planted. As 
long as Plessy remained the law, it was diffi- 
cult for these kinds of protest to occur. But 
with Brown on the books, the protest move- 
ment grew in confidence; the law could now 
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be used to vindicate the claim to racial 
equality. Thus it was no accident—because 
of the nexus between law and social attitudes 
—that prominent leaders such as King 
emerged on the American scene, and civil 
rights groups other than the NAACP and the 
Urban League began to proliferate. King 
founded the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, an association of black Southern 
ministers. He was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, which grew out of the Nashville 
student movement. As previously indicated, 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
was revivified with its sponsoring of the 
freedom rides in 1961. 

These groups soon began to occupy the 
direct action field. Because the state action 
concept was inapplicable to privately owned 
facilities open to the public, protests in the 
form of sit-ins, marches and other demonstra- 
tions were necessary to establish the right of 
black people to use all facilities open to the 
public generally, without racial discrimina- 
tion. Because of the judicial decisions, in- 
creasing in number, which were slowly level- 
ing the barriers to the open society, protest 
action became increasingly more effective. 
The “movement” was able to mount success- 
ful assaults on the total segregation practices 
of many cities throughout the country. 

But the protest movement created new 
legal problems. The ingenuity of lawyers in 
protecting the right to protest was tested. 
Lawyers, however, proved fit for the task. In 
a series of cases beginning in 1960, lawyers 
from the NAACP Legal Defense Fund were 
able to convince the Supreme Court that the 
arrests of persons taking part in sit-in demon- 
strations were illegal. And these cases prior 
to the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
served in part as the legal justification for 
that legislation, which guaranteed to blacks 
access to privately owned facilities open to 
the public. Legal decisions arising from such 
major battlegrounds of the civil rights move- 
ment of the early 1960’s as Albany, Georgia, 
and Birmingham, Alabama, helped to estab- 
lish the principles that have been used 
throughout this decade in protecting peaceful 


civil rights demonstrations and demonstra- 
tions of other sorts as well. 

Unquestionably, the major outpouring of 
support for the cause of civil rights under 
law was the 1963 March on Washington, 
which occurred soon after the Birmingham 
demonstrations, and largely in response to 
them. The process of change initiated by 
Brown and continued through a series of 
Judicial decisions building on that base (which 
had in turn stimulated protest activity) 
culminated in the major demonstration in the 
nation’s capital in the summer of 1963. For 
the first time, many segments of white 
America joined the black protest movement. 
The March on Washington was the high 
water mark of a concept of black and white 
brotherhood which had been fostered by the 
development in law of the idea of racial 
equality. 








POLITICAL STRATEGIES OF 
THE RECONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 268) 
sippi, analyzing the extent to which blacks 
may take advantage of their constitutional 
rights. And seeing basic rights such as voting 
and the use of public accommodations denied 
blacks by police officials, he is led to believe 
that some degradations will only fall by 
“hammer blows.”*5 One of the hammer 
blows is the force of the black revolution and 
the other is the imposition of the force of the 
national government. In this sense, the solu- 
tions which are now posited to the problem 
of full citizenship for blacks have not changed 
significantly since the days of the Reconstruc- 
tion; it is still necessary to marshal the kind 

of power which will force change. 

Also, there is still insufficient attention 
given to the fact that the black community, in 
order to survive, must resolve the issues of 
Black Reconstruction. Because blacks did not 
have the power to resolve these issues in times 
past, the issues remain today and will remain 
until such time as the black community or- 
ganizes itself to deal with them. 

15 “The Limits of Non-Violence,” in Black Pro- 


test, Joanne Grant, ed. (New York: Fawcett 
World, 1968). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 334 
pages and chronology, $8.50.) 

Using published and unpublished re- 
ports, legal papers, letters, pamphlets, 
memoranda, speeches, articles and perti- 
nent books, the editors have compiled a 
running history of an important battle over 
community control of the schools. 

Local demand for black control over 
personnel touched off the long New York 
City strike in the fall of 1968 by the United 
Federation of Teachers. In this book, the 
contending sides voice their demands and 
fears, bringing home to the reader the 
enormous complexity inherent in attempts 
to upgrade our urban school systems. 

This book is essential reading. 


NEGRO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THOUGHT: 1850-1920. Eprrep sy 
Howarp Brorz. (New York: Basic Books. 
1969. 576 pages and index, $4.95.) 

Subtitled “representative texts,’ this is 
a source book of interest and utility for 
those concerned with Black Studies pro- 
grams. The offerings have the added value 
of freshness, since several of the texts are 
not well known to the non-specialist. 


WHITE OVER BLACK: AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO 
—1550-1812. By WinrHrop D. Jorpan. 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1969. 
Preface, 582 pages, notes and index, $2.95.) 

Professor Jordan has written a calm, 
documented and valuable contribution to 
an understanding of black-white problems. 
The earliest settlers of America brought 
with them from Europe firmly held con- 
cepts of white superiority and the un- 
questioned rightness of slavery. Those who 
argued for the abolition of slavery argued 
from sympathy and with considerable con- 
descension. In addition to his splendid 
‘text, Jordan has included a most useful 
essay on primary sources and an unusually 

` good index. 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 298) 


We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal education op- 
portunities? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that 
a segregated Jaw school for Negroes could not 
provide them equal educational opportunities, 
this Court relied in large part on “those 
qualities which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for greatness 
in a Jaw school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, supra, the Court, in requiring 
that a Negro admitted to a white graduate 
school be treated like all other students, again 
resorted to intangible considerations: “. . . 
his ability to study, to engage in discussions 
and exchange views with other students, and, 
in general, to learn his profession.” Such con- 
siderations apply with added force to children 
in grade and high schools. To separate them 
from others of similar age and qualifications 
solely because of their race generates a feel- 
ing of inferiority as to their status in the 
community that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
The effect of this separation on their educa- 
tional opportunities was well stated by a 
finding in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule against the 
Negro plaintiffs: 


“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The im- 
pact is greater when it has the sanction of 
the law; for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as denoting the 
inferiority of the negro group. A sense of 
inferiority affects the motivation of the 
child to learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
tion of law, therefore, has a tendency to 
[retard] the educational and mental devel- 
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opment of negro children and to deprive 
them of some of the benefits they would 
receive in a racial[ly] integrated school sys- 
tem.” 


Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language in Plessy 
v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
has no place. Separate education facilities are 
inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that 
the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for 
whom the actions have been brought are, by 
reason of the segregation complained of, 
deprived of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This disposition makes unnecessary any dis- 
cussion whether such segregation also violates 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration of 
appropriate relief was necessarily subordi- 
nated to the primary question—the constitu- 
tionality of segregation in public education. 
We have now announced that such segrega- 
tion is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. In order that we may have the full 
assistance of the parties in formulating de- 
crees, the cases will be restored to the docket, 
and the parties are requested to present 
further argument on Questions 4 and 5 pre- 
viously propounded by the-Court for the 
reargument this Term. The Attorney General 
of the United States is again invited to par- 
ticipate. ‘The Attorneys General of the states 
requiring: or permitting segregation in public 
education will also be permitted to appear as 
amici curiae upon request to do so by Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, and submission of briefs by 
October 1, 1954. 


It ws so ordered. 
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School Desegregation Policy, 1969 


On July 3, 1969, U.S. Attorney General John N. Mitchell and U.S. Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare Robert H. Finch issued a joint statement 
on the policies to be followed by the Nixon administration in pursuance of 
school desegregation. Excerpts from the statement follow: 


I. Introduction 


This Administration is unequivocally committed 
to the goal of finally ending racial discrimination 
in schools, steadily and speedily, in accordance 
with the law of the land. The new procedures 
set forth in this statement are designed to achieve 
that goal in a way that will improve, rather than 
disrupt, the education of the children concerned. 

The time has come to face the facts involved in 
solving this difficult problem and to strip away the 
confusion which has too often characterized dis- 
cussion of this issue. Setting, breaking and reset- 
ting unrealistic “deadlines” may give the appear- 
ance of great Federal activity, but in too many 
cases it has actually impeded progress. 

This Administration does not intend to con- 
tinue those old procedures that make satisfying 
headlines in some areas but often hamper progress 
toward equal, desegregated education. 

Our aim is to educate, not to punish; to stimu- 
late real progress, not to strike a pose; to induce 
compliance rather than compel submission. In 
the final analysis Congress has enacted the law 
and buttressed the Constitution, the courts have 
interpreted the law and the Constitution. This 
Administration will enforce the law and carry out 
the mandate of the Constitution. 

A great deal of confusion surrounds the “guide- 
lines.” The essential problem, however, centers 
not on the guidelines themselves but on how and 
when individual school districts are to be brought 
into compliance with the law. l 

The “guidelines” are administrative regulations 
promulgated by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, as an administrative interpreta- 
tion, not a court interpretation, of the law. Fre- 
quently, the policies of the Department of Justice, 
which is involved in lawsuits, and the Department 
of Health, Edùcation and Welfare, which is in- 
volved in voluntary compliance, have been at vari- 
ance. 

Thus, we are jointly announcing new, coordi- 
nated procedures, not new “guidelines.” 

In arriving at our decision, we have for five 
months analyzed the complex legacy that this Ad- 
ministration inherited from its predecessor and 
have concluded that such a coordinated approach 
is necessary. 


II. The Law 


Fifteen years have passed since the Supreme 
Court, in Brown v. Board of Education, declared 
that racially segregated public schools are in- 
herently unequal, and that officially imposed segre- 
gation is in violation of the Constitution. Four- 
teen years have passed since the Court, in its 
second Brown decision, recognized the tenacious 
and deep-rooted nature of the problems that would 
have to be overcome, but nevertheless ordered that 
school authorities should proceed toward full com- 
pliance “with all deliberate speed.” 

Progress toward compliance has been orderly 
and uneventful in some areas, and marked by bitter- 
ness and turmoil in others. Efforts to achieve 
compliance have been a process of trial and error, 
occasionally accompanied by unnecessary friction, 
and sometimes resulting in a temporary—but for 
those affected, irremediable—sacrifice in the quality 
of education. , 

Some friction is inevitable. Some disruption of 
education is inescapable. Our aim is to achieve 
full compliance with the law in a manner that 
provides the most progress with the least disrup- 
tion and friction. 

The implications of the Brown decisions are na- 
tional in scope. The problem of racially separate 
schools is a national problem, and we intend to 
approach enforcement by coordinated administra- 
tive action and court litigation. 


III. Segregation by Official Policy 


The most immediate compliance problems are 
concentrated in those states which, in the past, 
have maintained racial segregation as official policy. 
These districts comprise 4,477 school districts lo- 
cated primarily in the 17 Southern and Border 
states. 

Two thousand nine hundred and ninety-four 
have desegregated voluntarily and completely; 333 
are in the process of completing desegregation 
plans; 234 have made an agreement with the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare to 
desegregate at the opening of the 1969-70 school 
year; under exemption policies established by the 
previous Administration, 96 have made such an 
agreement for the opening of the 1970-71 school 
year. 
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As a result of action by the Department of 
Justice or private litigants, 369 districts are under 
court orders to desegregate. In many of these 
cases the courts have ordered the districts to seek 
the assistance of professional educators in H.E.W.’s 
Office of Education pursuant to Title IV. 

A total of 121 school districts have been com- 
pletely cut off from all Federal funds because they 
have refused to desegregate or even negotiate. 
There are 263 school districts which face the pros- 
pect, during the coming year, of a fund cutoff by 
H.E.W. or a lawsuit by the Department of Justice. 

These remaining districts represent a steadily 
shrinking core of resistance. In most Southern 
and Border school districts, our citizens have con- 
scientiously confronted the problems of desegrega- 
tion, and have come into voluntary compliance 
through the efforts of those who recognize their 
responsibilities under the law. 


IV. Segregation in Fact 

Almost 50 per cent of all our public elementary 
and secondary students attend schools which are 
concentrated in the industrial metropolitan areas 
of the three Middle Atlantic states, the five North- 
ern Midwestern states and the three Pacific Coast 
states. 

Racial discrimination is prevalent in our indus- 
trial metropolitan areas. In terms of national im- 
pact, the educational situation in the North, the 
Midwest and the West requires immediate and 
massive attention. 

Segregation and discrimination in areas outside 
the South are generally de facto problems stem- 
ming from housing patterns and denial of adequate 
funds and attention to ghetto schools. But the 
result is just as unsatisfactory as the results of the 
de jure segregation. 

We will start a substantial program in those dis- 
tricts where school discrimination exists because of 
racial patterns in housing. This Administration 
will insist on nondiscrimination, the desegregation 
of faculties and school activities, and the equaliza- 
tion of expenditures to insure equal educational 
opportunity. 


V. New Procedures 


In last year’s landmark Green case, the Supreme 
Court noted: “There is no universal answer to the 
complex problems of desegregation; there is ob- 
viously no one plan that will do the job in every 
case. The matter must be assessed in light of the 
circumstances present and the options available in 
each instance.” As recently as this past May, in 
Montgomery v. Carr, the Court also noted that 
“in this field the way must always be left open 
for experimentation.” 

Accordingly, it is not our purpose here to ‘lay 
down a single arbitrary date by which the desegre- 
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gation process should be completed in all districts, 
or to lay down a single, arbitrary system by which 
it should be achieved. 

A policy requiring all school districts, regardless 
of the difficulties they face, to complete desegre- 
gation by the same terminal date is too rigid to be 
either workable or equitable. This is reflected in 
the history of the “guidelines.” 

After passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, an 
H.E.W. policy statement first interpreted the act 
to require affirmative steps to end racial discrimina- 
tion in all districts within one year of the act’s 
effective date. When this deadline was not 
achieved, a new deadline was set for 1967. When 
this in turn was not met, the deadline was moved 
to the 1968 school year, or at the latest 1969. 
This, too, was later modified, administratively, to 
provide a 1970 deadline for districts with a ma- 
jority Negro population, or for those in which new 
construction necessary for desegregation was sched- 
uled for early completion. 

Our policy in this area will be as defined in the 
latest Supreme Court and circuit court decisions: 
that school districts not now in compliance are re- 
quired to complete the process of desegregation “at 
the earliest practicable date”; that “the time for 
mere ‘deliberate speed’ has run out”; and, in the 
words of Green, that “the burden on a school board 
today is to come forward with a plan that promises 
realistically to work, and promises realistically to 
work now.” 

In order to be acceptable, such a plan must en- 
sure complete compliance with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the constitutional mandate. 

In general, such a plan must provide for full 
compliance now—that is, the “terminal date” must 
be the 1969-1970 school year. In some districts 
there may be sound reasons for some limited de- 
lay. In considering whether and how much addi- 
tional time is justified, we will take into account 
only bona fide educational and administrative prob- 
lems. Examples of such problems would be seri- 
ous shortages of necessary physical facilities, finan- 
cial resources or faculty. Additional time will be 
allowed only where those requesting it sustain the 
heavy factual burden of proving that compliance 
with the 1969-1970 time schedule cannot be 
achieved; where additional time is allowed, it will 
be the minimum shown to be necessary. 

In accordance with recent decisions which place 
strict limitations on “freedom of choice,” if “free- 
dom of choice” is used in the plan, the school dis- 
trict must demonstrate, on the basis of its record, 
that this is not a subterfuge for maintaining a dual 
system, but rather that the plan as a whole genu- 
inely promises to achieve a complete end to racial 
discrimination at the earliest practicable date. 
Otherwise, the use of “freedom of choice” in such 
a plan ‘is not acceptable. 


For local and Federal authorities alike, school 
desegregation poses both educational and law en- 
forcement problems. To the extent practicable, on 
the Federal level the law enforcement aspects will 
be handled by the Department of Justice in judicial 
proceedings affording due process of law, and the 
educational aspects will be administered by H.E.W. 
Because they are so closely interwoven, these aspects 
cannot be entirely separated. We intend to use 
the administrative machinery of H.E.W. in tandem 
with the stepped-up enforcement activities of Jus- 
tice, and to draw on H.E.W. for more assistance 
by professional educators as provided for under 
Title IV of the 1964 act. This procedure has 
these principal aims: 

{To minimize the number of cases in which it 
becomes necessary to employ the particular remedy 
of a cutoff of Federal funds, recognizing that the 
burden of this cutoff falls nearly always on those 
the act was intended to help, the children of the 
poor and the black. 

To ensure, to the greatest extent possible, that 
educational quality is maintained while desegrega- 
tion is achieved and bureaucratic disruption of the 
education process is avoided. 

The Division of Equal Educational Opportunities 
in the Office of Education has already shown that 
its program of advice and assistance to local school 
districts can be most helpful in solving the educa- 
tional problems of the desegregation process. We 
intend to expand our cooperation with local dis- 
tricts to make certain that the desegregation plans 
devised are educationally sound, as well as legally 
adequate. 

We are convinced that desegregation will be best 
achieved in some cases through a selective infusion 
of Federal funds for such needs as school construc- 
tion, teacher subsidies and remedial education. 
H.E.W. is launching a study of the needs, the costs, 
and the ways the Federal Government can most 
appropriately share the burden of a system of finan- 
cial aids and incentives designed to help secure 
full and prompt compliance. When this study is 
completed, we intend to recommend the necessary 
legislation. 

We are committed to ending racial discrimina- 
tion in the nation’s schools, carrying out the man- 
date of the Constitution and the Congress. 

We are committed to providing increased assis- 
tance by professional educators, and to encouraging 
greater involvement . . . in each community. 

We are committed to maintaining quality public 
education, recognizing that if desegregated schools 
fail to educate, they fail in their primary purpose. 

We are determined that the Jaw of the land will 
be upheld; and that the Federal role in upholding 
that law, and in providing equal and constantly 
improving educational opportunities for all, will 
be firmly exercised with an even hand. 
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BLACK MEN BEFORE THE CIVIL 
WAR 


(Continued from page 262) 


service when allowed. They fought in all 
of America’s wars. They served with re- 
corded distinction in the American Revolu- 
tion (which opened with the shooting of 
black Crispus Attucks by British soldiers), 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the 
Civil War. Such tough-minded generals as 
Andrew Jackson gave them praise and 
awarded them honors. The rule was to keep 
blacks in segregated units and prohibit their 
promotion into the commissioned ranks. 

A major reason for denying Negroes mili- 
tary privileges was the fear which possessed 
white Americans. The white fear of black 
insurrection continued from the time of the 
burning of Jamestown in 1527 down to and 
following the Civil War. The “closed so- 


- ciety” of race prejudice and slavery never 


led black men to lose the human desire for 
freedom from oppression. Among the early 
Negro “freedom fighters” were Cato, Gabriel 
Prosser, Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner. 
David Walker's famous “Appeal” to Negroes 
to use violence in order to gain their freedom 
antedated by 130 years current black militant 
appeals to “get a gun.” Violence was a 
part of the human spirit, it appeared, for 
blacks and whites alike. 

While some black and white men resorted 
to insurrection, other black and white men 
sought by appeal and persuasion to end 
American slavery. Anti-slavery societies and 
abolitionists listed among their numbers and 
leaders not only whites but blacks. Among 
the most famous black abolitionists were 
Frederick Douglass, Christopher Rush, Theo- 
dore S. Wright, Charles L. Remond, Henry 
Highland Garnett, Sojourner Truth and 
Lunsford Lane. Douglass was by far the 
most outstanding. Escaping from slavery in 
Maryland, he became an eloquent orator and 
abolitionist before the Civil War and con- 
tinued as a leader in the fight against race 
prejudice for the 30 years following. Few 
men have been his equal in speech or writing. 
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Significant “revisionist” efforts to clear the 
historical record have been made by such 
black scholars as Carter G. Woodson, W. E. B. 
Du Bois, A. A. Taylor, Benjamin Quarles, 
Charles Wesley, Lorenzo Greene, John Hope 
Franklin, and many others who worked 
through their own historical association and 
often published books and wrote articles in 
the famed Journal of Negro History for 50 
years before the recent flowering of interest 
in black history across the nation. Their 
works were and are too often ignored. 
Among the early white scholars who sought 
to make the necessary revisions were Franz 
Boas, William E. Channing, Herbert 
Aptheker and Dwight L. Dumond. Younger 
white and black scholars are now contribut- 
ing significant revisionist monographic and 
interpretive works. The work should con- 
tinue to fill in the great gaps and correct the 
false interpretations. On the basis of the 
evidence already in, it is clear that the almost 
five-century-old institutional effort to de- 
humanize Africans and their descendants has 
not succeeded. Perhaps both white and 
black alike should rejoice because of this 
failure. 








THE BLACK ROLE IN URBAN 
POLITICS 


(Continued from page 289) 


alternatives to viable politica] participation 
for blacks are bleak indeed. With the re- 
moval of traditionally accepted avenues of 
progress, new avenues will be carved out of 
society by a righteous, justified and impatient 
black minority. Then the social acceleration 
of black action, and white suppression in re- 
action, will set in with a vengence that can 
only vitiate the promise of democracy. 

The dialogues around such solutions as 
Uni-Government, two-tiered governments, 
cooperative buying, suburban/city trade-offs, 
complete consolidation and, finally, abdica- 
tion of responsibility to another, larger gov- 
erning unit—these dialogues are too often 
exercises in futility. A vital element is most 
often left out of such discussions, 
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Whither black America in these experi- 
mental machinations? 

The importance of black participation in 
politics, black leadership in the democratic 
processes, and the contribution blacks can 
make to urban solutions all become academic 
if black hopes are cut off at the political pass 
by tactical devices. This is true whether the 
denial to blacks is calculated—as in disan- 
nexation—or accidental, even incidental, as in 
Metro Government. 

The problems raised by Metro Government 
partisans are real and should be met. The 
problems created by Metro Government plans 
in regard to black power are also real, and 
must be anticipated. The dilemma offered 
by these two considerations may be more 
apparent than real. 

Some of the answer may lie in our political 
parties, either those that exist now, or those 
that are destined to flourish if the two major 
parties do not strike postures of more cour- 
age and constancy than they have found so 
far. 

The traditional coalitions that have pro- 
vided the glue for Democrats and Republicans 
alike are moribund. The opportunism in- 
herent in attempts to build a “party for every- 
one” is failing. Paucity of principle needs to 
be supplanted by coalitions of conscience: 
when and if that happens, black communi- 
ties can move closer to political parity. 

But there can be no waiting for that dis- 
tant day. The isolated salients established 
by black political awareness must be pro- 
tected now. At the same time, the call for 
intergovernmental cooperation must be 
heeded, lest the problems it would confront 
grow so monumental as to defy solution. 
Black leaders must join efforts to answer those 
difficulties now, if only for the preservation 
of the minor black gains made so far. If 
they do not join in seeking honest answers 
while protecting emerging black power, supra- 
governments will be formed around them to 
answer those problems—and will inevitably 
diffuse and dilute the little black equity that 
does prevail. With or without black con- 
tributions, intergovernmental cooperative 
ventures will be developed. ‘They must not 


be developed in a closet populated by white 
planners who have only rarely been sensitive 
to black destiny. 








THE NEGRO IN AMERICA: 
1901 TO 1956 


(Continued from page 274) - 
Muslim movement in the early 1930's. 


THE DEPRESSION YEARS 


Congressman George White’s prophecy 
came true in 1928 when the concentration of 
blacks in urban ghettos led to the election 
of another Negro Congressman, Republican 
Oscar De Priest of Chicago, the first from a 
Northern state. The next year the stock 
market crashed and the depression hit blacks 
severely. By 1932, 39 per cent of whites and 
56 per cent of blacks were unemployed. With 
local relief resources overwhelmed, blacks 
desperately needed federal aid. In the 1932 
election, a majority of blacks, as was tradi- 
tional, voted for the Republican candidate, 
Herbert Hoover. But when the Democratic 
victor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, instituted a 
New Deal offering the federal relief blacks 
needed, they began to desert the G.O.P. 

In 1934, De Priest ran for a fourth term 
but lost to Arthur Mitchell, the first black 
Democrat in Congress. In 1936, most blacks 
voted for Franklin Roosevelt and remained 
Democrats ever after. F.D.R.’s New Deal 
aided blacks by encouraging the C.I.O. in- 
dustrial unions which enrolled and helped 
upgrade blacks, unlike the exclusionist A.F.L. 
craft unions. Roosevelt also brought blacks 
like William Hastie, Ralph Bunche, Robert 
C. Weaver and Mary McLeod Bethune into 
significant advisory and administrative posts. 
But he did not vigorously push a civil rights 
program, fearful of alienating the powerful 
Southern Democratic congressional chairmen 
who could kill his programs. 

In 1940, on the eve of his third term elec- 
tion bid, Roosevelt promoted Benjamin O. 


16 Louis Ruchames, Race, Jobs and Politics: The 
Story of FEPC (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953), pp. 17-22. 
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Davis to brigadier general, the first such black 
appointment. In January, 1941, Negro labor 
unionist A. Philip Randolph proposed a 
March on Washington to protest discrimina- 
tion in defense industries on the eve of United 
States entry into World War II. On June 
25, 1941, to forestall this march, President 
Roosevelt issued Executive Order 8802 bar- 
ring “discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries or government,” 
and soon thereafter established a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee (F.E.P.C.) to 
enforce anti-discrimination clauses in defense 
contracts. During World War II an even 
greater migration to job opportunities in the 
North took place, and nearly 900,000 blacks 
served in the armed forces. 

Having defeated the racist Nazi totali- 
tarlanism, Americans were less tolerant of 
racial prejudice at home after the war ended 
in 1945. Breakthroughs came in the postwar 
world with such pathbreakers into lily-white 
areas as Jackie Robinson in professional base- 
ball, Althea Gibson in tennis, and Camilla 
Wilhams and Marian Anderson in opera. 
Meanwhile, the NAACP, led brilliantly by 
two Negroes—Walter White as Executive 
Secretary (1931-1955) and Thurgood Mar- 
shall as Chief Counsel (1938~1961)—fought 
a series of legal battles for civil rights. They 
protested particularly against the kind of in- 
equity which allowed the Southern states in 
1930 to spend $44.31 per white pupil but only 
$12.57 per black pupil, while the national 
average was $87.22 per pupil. The NAACP 
drive for civil rights culminated in the case of 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka (347 
U.S. 483) 1954, which overturned the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine. Late in 1955, the 
civil rights movement was to enter a new 
phase, when Martin Luther King, Jr., led 
blacks in a year-long bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, cradle of the Confederacy. 
Bus segregation in Montgomery was ended in 
1956 by a court ruling. 

Thus, from 1901 to 1956, black Americans 
had risen like the Phoenix from the ashes. 
They had come a long way from the 1901 
nadir of disfranchisement and segregation. 
But much remained to be done. 








THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of September, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Sept. 9—At the semiannual meeting of the 
Common Market members, spokesmen for 
France and West Germany agree to com- 
plete agricultural adjustments before con- 
sidering the admission of Great Britain to 
membership. 


Latin America 


Sept. 28—Finance Ministers and central bank 
governors of 18 Latin American nations 
meeting in the Dominican Republic agree 
to expand credit cooperatively by easing 
the flow of funds when shortages arise in 
individual countries. Latin American 
travelers’ checks will be issued to reduce 
dependence on scarce hard currencies. 
Improvement of bank clearance of trade 
payments among nations is also planned. 

Sept. 29--A proposal for a new canal route 
to replace the Panama Canal is made 
public by Colombia and Panama. This is 
the first route of the many proposed which 
would traverse more than one country. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Intl, United Nations) 

Sept. 1—Michael Dennis William Rohan, the 
Australian farmer suspected of setting the 
fire in the Al Aksa Mosque in Jerusalem, 
is indicted by the Attorney General of 
Israel. 

Leaders of 4 Arab countries meet in 
Cairo to discuss the continuing conflict 
with Israel. President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the U.A.R., King Hussein of Jordan, 
President Nureddin al-Attassi of Syria and 
Deputy Premier Saleh Mehdi Ammash of 
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Iraq are attempting to coordinate their 
military plans. ; 

Sept. 8—Israeli buildings in West Germany, 
Belgium and the Netherlands are bombed 
by teen-age Arab guerrillas. 

Sept. 9—In a warning gesture to the Arab 
countries, Israeli armored forces cross the 
Gulf of Suez and conduct a 10-hour assault 
on U.A.R. coastal positions. 


Sept. 16—Military targets along the Gulf of 
Suez are hit by Israeli jets. 

Sept. 19—A worship service is attended by 
some 2,000 Muslims at the Al Aksa 
Mosque. 


Sept. 20—New houses are being built for 
Arabs in occupied Jerusalem, according to 
Jerusalem’s Mayor Teddy Kollek. 


Sept. 21—A summit Islamic conference 
opens. Heads of State attending include 
King Hassan of Morocco, King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia, Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi of Iran, King Hussein of Jordan, 
Shaikh Sabah as-Salim as-Sabah of Kuwait, 
President Mohamad A.Y. Khan of Pakis- 
tan, President Abdel Rashid Schermarke of 
Somalia, President Houari Boumédienne of 
Algeria, President Moktar Ould Daddah 
of Mauritania, President Qadi Abderrah- 
man al Iryani of Yemen, Premier Nour 
Ahmed Entemadi of Afghanistan and 
Premier Tunku Abdel Rahman of Ma- 
Jaysia. The meeting is held in Rabat, Mo- 
rocco, to discuss the fire in the Al Aksa 
Mosque in Jerusalem. 


Sept. 22—An unofficial pact between Israel 
and Jordan permits repair work to begin 
on the East Ghor Canal. The Israeli 
Foreign Ministry agrees to permit tempo- 
rary repairs if the cease-fire agreement in 
the area is observed by Jordan. Within 4 
hours of completion of the first stages of 


repair, Arab mortar fire from Jordan hits 
3 Israeli settlements. 

U.S. Secretary of State William Rogers 
meets with U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to discuss the Middle East 
crisis. 

Israeli jet raids continue along the 
Suez Canal in an attempt to deter U.A.R. 
‘artillery shelling from the Egyptian side of 
the waterway. 

Palestinian guerrilla leader Yasir Arafat 

reports guerrilla attacks against Israelis 
attempting to repair an irrigation dam in 
the Jordan Valley. The dam was blown 
up by guerrillas on September 11. 
Sept. 24—Pakistan’s refusal to attend the 
same meeting with the Indian delegation 
causes the Conference of Islamic Nations 
to advise the Indian delegate not to attend 
the meeting. Further dissension upsets the 
conference, when Turkish and Iranian 
delegates object to the broadened scope 
of the agenda. 

An Israeli-appointed commission of in- 
quiry into the Al Aksa Mosque fire finds 
that the Muslim guards were negligent. 
The commission finds that Arab mobs de- 
liberately interfered with fire-fighting efforts 
of Israeli, Muslim and Christian firemen. 
Sept. 27—An attack on the “wild and hare- 
brained” actions of the extremist guerrillas 
is voiced by King Hassan II of Morocco. 
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Hassan says these attacks harm the Arab 
cause. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


(See Canada) 


United Nations 


Sept. 12—Intensification of peace-making 
efforts in the Middle East is urged on 
Great Britain, France, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R by U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant. 

Sept. 15—At a news conference on the eve 
of the opening of the United Nations As- 
sembly sessions, Secretary General U Thant 
asks the admission of Communist China 
to the disarmament talks to end “the mad 
momentum of the arms race.” 

Sept. 16—The 24th General Assembly opens 
and elects Miss Angie E. Brooks of Liberia 
as the Assembly President. 

Sept. 17—In a meeting with newsmen at the 
U.N., Ganadian Foreign Minister Mitchell 
Sharp says he believes Communist China 
now wants to join the United Nations. 

Sept. 19—Jn an address to the General As- 
sembly, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko rebuffs the suggestion of a big- 
power arms curb in the Middle East. The 
suggestion was advanced by U.S. President 
Richard Nixon in his Assembly speech 
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September 18. 
Policy) 

Sept. 20—The Middle East crisis will be de- 
bated by the full session of the 24th 
General Assembly without prior commit- 
tee action, according to a vote in the 
Assembly. 


(See also U.S., Foreign 


War in Vietnam 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy, Military) 


Sept. 1—Military responsibility for defense 
of the Mekong Delta is turned over to 
South Vietnamese troops as the last U.S. 
troops are shifted to other bases. 

Sept. 4A 3-day truce in observance of the 
death of North Vietnamese President Ho 
Chi Minh is declared by Vietcong troops. 

Sept. 9—U.S. troops cut back their attacks 
during the Vietcong truce, but South Viet- 
namese forces increase their offensive 
operations. 

Sept. 10—Hostilities between U.S. and Viet- 
cong forces rise again following the end 
of the 72-hour truce. 

Sept. 14—An increase in North Vietnamese 
infiltration of the Mekong Delta is noted 
by U.S. military authorities following the 
transfer of U.S. forces from the region. 

Sept. 16—U.S. President Richard Nixon 
announces the withdrawal of 35,000 more 
U.S. troops from South Vietnam. On 
June 8, President Nixon ordered 25,000 
withdrawn. 

Sept. 17—Seven civilians are killed and 17 
are wounded by a U.S. helicopter gunship 
in South Vietnam. The U.S. forces were 
seeking a Vietcong unit in the area when 
the accident occurred. 

Sept. 18—-North Vietnamese negotiators in 
Paris call the U.S. troop withdrawal “a 
driblet.” 

Sept. 27—-At a news conference, South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen Van Thieu says 
South Vietnam cannot take over all the 
fighting from the U.S. by the end of 1970. 
He says he will present demands to U.S. 
President Richard Nixon for the equip- 
ment and funds needed for the South 
Vietnamese army if it is to assume a 
major role in the fighting. 
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ARGENTINA 


Sept. 13—Defying a government threat to 
draft strikers into the armed services, rail- 
way workers stay away from their Jobs. 

Sept. 15—14,000 striking railway workers are 
placed under military law. An additional 
23,000 workers in automotive plants strike. 

Sept. 16—Defying orders drafting them into 
the army, 50,000 railway workers go out on 
strike. The cities of Rosario and Cor- 
doba are paralyzed. 

Sept. 18—Following 2 days of rioting, the 
army gains control of the city of Rosario. 
Sabotage against the railroad includes the 
derailment of trains, bombings and armed 
attacks. 

Sept. 27—-Leaders call off a scheduled gen- 
eral strike following a meeting with Presi- 
dent Juan Carlos Ongania. 


BOLIVIA 


Sept. 26—The government of President Luis 
Adolfo Siles Salinas is overthrown in a 
bloodless coup. General Alfredo Ovando 
Candia, commander of the armed forces, 
becomes the new President. The new 
government pledges to secure national 
sovereignty over the sources of production, 
and to protect heavy industry and workers’ 
rights. Land reform is to be intensified. 


BOTSWANA 


Sept. 4—According to an announcement by 
President Seretse Khama, the 31-member 
Parliament is being dissolved and a new 
election will be called for October 18. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 4—Four men kidnap U.S. Ambassador 
C. Burke Elbrick near the embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. ‘The kidnappers leave a note 
demanding the release of 15 Brazilian 
political prisoners. Failure to comply 
with: their demand, they say, will result in 
the death of Elbrick. 


Sept. 6—Foreign Minister José Magalhaes 


announces that the Brazilian government 
is acceding to the kidnapper’ demands and 
is flying the political prisoners to Mexico. 


Sept. 7—The kidnappers release Elbrick un- 
harmed after the release of the 15 
prisoners. 

Sept. 9—The ruling military triumvirate an- 
nounces the death penalty for acts of 
subversion or terrorism. 

Sept. 12—The government arrests two sus- 
pects for the kidnapping of Ambassador 
Elbrick. 

Sept. 18—New courts are established by the 
ruling military junta to deal with guer- 
rillas in the cities. 


CANADA 


Sept. 19—Leo Cadieux, Minister of Defense, 
announces that Canada’s NATO force in 
Europe will be halved. 4,800 of the 
present 9,800 men will be withdrawn and 
all nuclear weapons will be returned to 
Canada. 


CHILE 


Sept. 5—-The Central Bank announces the 
devaluation of the Chilean escudo from 
9.51 to the dollar (U.S.) to 9.62. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


Sept. 11—Premier Chou En-lai and Soviet 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin meet briefly at 
the Peking airport. Kosygin, returning 
from the funeral of North Vietnamese 
President Ho Chi Minh, reportedly sought 
the meeting to discuss Sino-Soviet conflicts. 

Sept. 12—A report from the Indian Foreign 
Ministry says that China has been moving 
nuclear plants to northern Tibet farther 
from the Soviet border. 

Sept. 14—An editorial in Jenmin Jih Pao, 
the official Communist party newspaper, 
praises the government’s steel production 
drive. 

Sept. 16—-A report in the Japanese news- 
paper, Ashai Shimbun, says that China is 
believed to have developed 1,250-mile 
range ballistic missiles and is preparing to 
test an J.C.B.M. before the end of 1970. 

Sept. 19—Hsinhua, the official press agency, 
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reports that new oil discoveries have made 
China self-sufficient in oil. 

Sept. 30—-At a dinner in Peking on the eve 
of the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China, Premier 
Chou En-lai says China’s nuclear arms are 
for defensive purposes only. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Nationalist) 


Sept. 6—The New York Times reports that 
Po Yang, former novelist and editor, has 
received a 12-year prison sentence for 
allegedly being a Communist agent in 1949. 
Po Yang was arrested in March, 1968, and 
held incommunicado for 6 months. It is 
thought that the government is angry be- 
cause he translated a “Popeye” cartoon in- 
terpreted by the government as a satire on 
President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Sept. 21—A 32-year-old doctor, Chen Chung- 
tung, who had been doing cancer research 
in Japan, is convicted by the military tri- 
bunal of the Taiwan Garrison Compound 
and sentenced to 15 years in prison for 
“being a leader of the Taiwan indepen- 
dence movement.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 3—Former party leader Alexander 
Dubcek is asked by a member of the Com- 
munist party presidium to confess past 
“mistakes” and to engage in self-criticism. 

Sept. 5—The disciplinary committee of the 
Communist party says that “opportunists 
will be called to account.” Zdenek Braun 
and Vladimir Kolnistr are expelled from 
the Control and Audit Commission for 
“opportunist” activities. Party actions are 
aimed at those who continue to resist the 
pro-Soviet stand of the Czechoslovak party. 

Sept. 8—The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party removes the leadership of the 
liberal Czechoslovak Union of Journalists 
and names a 30-member body to supervise 
the actions of the union. 

Sept. 10—A pro-Soviet Czechoslovak Com- 
munist, Drahomir Kolder, castigates Pre- 
mier Oldrich Cernik for his failure to take 
“tough action” against the signers of the 
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“9,000 words,” an appeal for greater lib- 
eralization. 

Sept. 18—Rude Pravo, the Communist party 
newspaper, warns that the state of the 
economy is “very serious.” 

Sept. 27—-The resignation of the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet is announced. Premier 
Oldrich Cernik is reconfirmed in his post 
and is asked to form a new Cabinet. 

Sept. 28—-At a major meeting of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist party, Alexander Dub- 
cek is deposed from the ruling Presidium 
and from his chairmanship of the Federal 
Assembly. Twenty-nine progressives are 
removed from the Central Committee. 


FRANCE 


Sept. 3—In its continuing effort to save the 
franc, the government makes sharp cuts in 
public spending, promises a balanced 
budget in 1970 and increases interest rates 
on savings deposits from 3.5 per cent to 
5 per cent. 

Sept. 11—-Train crews launch a strike to 
demand a reduction in working hours. 
Sept. 13—The General Confederation of 
Labor announces it will not cooperate with 
the government’s economic austerity 

program. 

Sept. 16—In a policy-making speech to the 
National Assembly, Premier Jacques Cha- 
ban-Delmas terms French society “archaic” 
and calls for sweeping social and economic 
reforms. 

Sept. 17—President Georges Pompidou 
warns the unions that he will defend law 
and order in the face of labor unrest and 
work stoppages. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Wes?) 


Sept. 20—Angry mobs break up an election 
campaign speech by Adolf von Thadden, 
leader of the right-wing National Demo- 
cratic party. Federal elections will be 
held on September 28. 

Sept. 24--The West German money markets 
are ordered closed until after the election 
to prevent speculation against the mark. 
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Sept. 26—Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
and Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, the 
leading candidates for Chancellor in the 
elections of September 28, pledge that they 
will not change the value of the mark. 
The statements represent an attempt to dis- 
courage speculation. 

Sept. 29—Returns from yesterday’s elections 
show Chancellor Kiesinger’s Christian 
Democratic party a close winner with 46.1 
per cent of the vote. Willy Brandt's 
Social Democratic party is second with 
42.7 per cent. The right-wing National 
Democratic party headed by Adolf von 
Thadden fails to win the 5 per cent needed 
to place a party member in the Bundestag. 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt, whose 
Social Democratic party won 42.7 per 
cent of the national vote, says he will seek 
the chancellorship by forming a coalition 
with the small Free Democratic party. 
Such a coalition would hold more votes 
than the Christian Democrats, who won 
46.1 per cent of the votes. 

The government orders the Central 
Bank to permit the mark to rise to its free 
market value. This is a preliminary step 
to revaluing the mark to the level it finds 
in international trading, according to The 
New York Times. 


GHANA 


Sept. 3—The newly-elected Premier, Kofi A. 
Busia, is formally inducted. The cere- 
mony celebrates the return to constitu- 
tional rule, suspended in 1966. 

Sept. 6—The National Assembly elects Nii 
Amaa Ollennu, a former Supreme Court 
Justice, to the post of Speaker of the 
Assembly. 


INDONESIA 


Sept. 24--Another rescheduling of Indo- 
nesia’s foreign debt is asked by Foreign 
Minister Adam Malik. The large debts 
inherited from the Sukarno regime are 
scheduled for repayment too rapidly for 
the stability of the country, according to 
Malik. 


ISRAEL 
(See Intl, Middle East; U.S. Foreign Policy) 


JAPAN 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


KENYA 


Sept. 10—Nasashon Isaac Njenga Njoroge, a 
Kikuyu tribesman, is found guilty of the 
July 5 slaying of Tom Mboya, the Minister 
of Economic Development. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Sept. 14—The Democratic Republican party 
meets secretly in an annex of the National 
Assembly building and votes 122 to 0 to 
change the constitution to permit President 
Chung Hee Park to run for a third term. 
The opposition New Democratic party has 
been occupying the Speaker’s rostrum in 
the Assembly chamber to prevent a vote 
on the issue. 


LAOS 


Sept. 17—The New York Times reports that 
Laotian government troops, with U.S. aid 
in planning and bombing, have captured 
2 rebel areas in the Plaine des Jarres 
region from pro-Communist forces. Thai 
forces are reported to have taken part in 
the attacks. 

Sept. 22—-A report to The New York Times 
says that bombing of Pathet Lao-held areas 
in Laos, under way since 1964, was in- 
creased in November, 1968, by President 
Lyndon Johnson after the bombing of 
North Vietnam ended. The report says 
that 100 U.S. pilots have been captured 
after being shot down in Laos. 

U.S. government officials repeat that the 
U.S. has no “combat forces” in Laos. 
They refuse to define “combat forces.” 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy.) 

A denial that foreign troops are fighting 
in Laos is issued by Premier Souvanna 
Phouma. 
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LIBYA 


Sept. 1—King Idris is overthrown by a 
revolutionary council. His son, Crown 
Prince Hassan al-Rida, announces his sup- 
port of the revolution. 

Sept. 2—The revolutionary council says it 
will honor existing agreements with foreign 
oil companies. 

Sept. 4-The revolutionary council orders 
troops into Benghazi to prevent possible 
moves in support of deposed King Idris. 

Sept. 8—Mahmoud Soliman al-Maghreby, 
who was a leader in the labor union move- 
ment before his imprisonment by the 
former government, is named Premier of 
Libya. Among other Cabinet officers ap- 
pointed is Saleh Massaud Buysir, who has 
been in exile in Cairo for his opposition 
to a British-Libyan defense treaty. 


MEXICO 


Sept. 1—President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz an- 
nounces an annual growth rate in the past 
12 months of 4 per cent, one of the highest 
among developing nations; the Mexican 
economy has increased its production of 
goods and services by 7.1 per cent. The 
figures are contained in the President’s an- 
nual message to the Congress. 

Sept. 8—President Diaz Ordaz and U.S. 
President Richard Nixon preside at cere- 
monies dedicating the giant Amistad Dam 
on the U.S.-Mexican border. 


NEW ZEALAND 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


NIGERIA 


Sept. 12—An agreement to permit daytime 
relief flights to carry food to Biafra is 
signed by the Nigerian government. The 
International Red Cross, which supervises 
the flights, is to be permitted a 3-week 
trial of the plan by Nigerian officials. 

Sept. 14-The Biafran government rejects 
the agreement between the Red Cross and 
the Nigerian government on the grounds 
that Nigeria may use the flights for her 
own military advantage, 
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PERU 


Sept. 3—A government decree ordering min- 
ing interests to increase their capital invest- 
ments or lose their concessions threatens 
U.S. mining companies. 

Sept. 9—Talks are suspended on Peru's ex- 
propriation of the International Petroleum 
Company’s property. President Richard 
Nixon’s envoy, John Irwin 2d, returns to 

_ the U.S. to report to the State Department. 


PORTUGAL 


Sept. 3—The ban on electoral committees, 
imposed by the government August 9, is 
lifted. Opposition parties insist that they 
should also be accorded freedom of the 
press and the right of free assembly. Elec- 
tions are scheduled for October 26. 


RHODESIA 


Sept. 18—Tangwena tribesmen are driven 
from their ancestral district by Rhodesian 
troops and police. The government has 
overruled a High Court order permitting 
the tribesmen to remain. The district was 
ceded to whites under the Land Appor- 
tionment Act. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Sept. 8—Discovery of an attempted coup 
d'etat against the government results in the 
arrest of several hundred air force officers 
and civil servants. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Sept. 5—A commission to study the country’s 
security network is appointed by Prime 
Minister John Vorster. The study is 
ordered following severe criticism of the 
new Bureau of State Security, which has 
been given sweeping police powers. 


THAILAND 
(See also Laos) 

Sept. 10—Premier Thanom Kittikachorn says 
that the U.S. and Thailand have reached 
an agreement on the withdrawal of some 
U.S. troops from Thailand. Of the 48,000 
men in the country, some 3,000 are ex- 
pected to leave in the initial withdrawal. 
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Sept. 30—A plan for the withdrawal of 
6,000 U.S. troops from Thailand in the 
next 6 months is announced by U.S. Presi- 
dent Nixon and Thai Premier Thanom 
Kittikachorn. There are currently 49,000 
U.S. troops there. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also China, Peoples Republic of) 

Sept. 10—Tass, the government news agency, 
issues a list of 488 deliberate frontier viola- 
tions by the Chinese between June and mid- 
August, 1969. The charge is in reply to a 
Chinese statement accusing the Soviets of 
429 violations in the same period. 

Sept. 16—The New York Times reports that 
the Soviets declared a ban on anti-Chinese 
tirades in the press following the meeting 
of Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai on Septem- 
ber 11. 

Sept. 18—Soviet government sources report 
that Chinese border raids have ceased since 
the September 11 meeting between the 2 
Premiers. 


AR. 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Sept. 11—The Treasury announces a surplus 
of $115 million in the international balance 
of payments account for the first half of 
1969. This is the first surplus since 1964. 


UNITED STATES 
Agriculture 
Sept. 24--Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
M. Hardin proposes to the House Agri- 
culture Committee that the problems of 
400,000 marginal farmers should be turned 
over to the welfare system and that re- 
straints on production should be eased. 


Civil Rights 
(See also Military) 

Sept. 1—The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare requests the aid of the 
Justice Department in forcing the desegre- 
gation of nine school districts in Georgia. 
The school districts agreed to plans for 


desegregation but at the last minute re- 
fused to implement these plans. 

Sept. 12—The United States Commission on 
Civil Rights accuses the administration of 
a “major retreat” in its new policy on 
school desegregation. 

Sept. 15—Negroes and their white supporters 
march in downtown Pittsburgh in a con- 
tinuing effort to obtain skilled jobs in the 
construction industry. 

Sept. 16—Vice President Spiro Agnew out- 
lines the administration’s policy toward 
Southern school desegregation; the goal is 
to achieve integration without “exacerbat- 
ing community tensions.” 

Sept. 21—Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Robert H. Finch says that his 
department will continue to encourage the 
use of busing as a method of achieving 
racial balance in the schools. 

Sept. 22—In Chicago, 4,000 Negroes hold a 
rally demanding more skilled jobs in the 
construction industry. 

Sept. 23—Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz announces a plan for federally 
assisted construction in Philadelphia. The 
plan, which would later be extended to 
other localities, sets guidelines for the hiring 
of minorities in six skilled construction 
crafts in federally assisted projects. 

Sept. 26—Mrs. Coretta Scott King, widow 
of the slain civil rights leader, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., says that talks seeking 
the aid of President Nixon for a federally 
aided memorial for King have broken off. 

For the third day, more than 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Chicago Building Trades 
Unions protest federal attempts to open 
union rolls to more Negroes. 

Sept. 29—Jerris Leonard, the chief of the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, says that if the Supreme Court were 
to order immediate integration of all 
schools, the order could not be enforced. 


Economy 
(See also U.S., Northwest Passage) 


Sept. 2—In the 4th price increase since the 
beginning of the year, major United States 
producers of primary copper announce an 
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increase of 4 cents a pound; the price of 
copper is now set at a record 52 cents a 
pound. 

Sept. 10—The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion announces price increases averaging 
$8 a ton for certain types of pipe; the com- 
pany attributes the increases to “cumula- 
tive increased costs.” 

$900 million is bid in Alaska in a com- 
petitive sale of leases on state-owned Jand 
in a newly discovered oil field. 

Sept. 11—The General Motors Corporation 
raises the prices on its 1970 cars by 3.9 per 
cent, an average increase of $125. 

Sept. 16—The Ford Motor Company an- 
nounces price increases on all of its cars 
except the Maverick; the average increase 
will amount to $125, an average of 3.6 per 
cent. 

Sept. 17—The Treasury offers 8 per cent 
interest on a 19.5-month note; the rate is 
the highest Treasury offering since 1859. 

Sept. 18—The Chrysler Corporation follows 
the lead of other automobile manufacturers 
announcing an increase in the price of new 
cars by an average of $107, or 3.5 per cent. 


Foreign Policy 


Sept. 3—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller hands the report of his 20-nation 
Latin American tour to President Richard 
Nixon. Governor Rockefeller made four 
separate trips to Latin America between 
May il and July 7 at the request of the 
President. It is not expected that the re- 
port will be made public. 

Negotiations between U.S. Ambassador 
Leonard Unger and Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman for the gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from Thailand 
begin in Bangkok. 

Sept. 5—The United States becomes the 12th 
nation to ratify the Tokyo Convention of 
1963; this is the final step necessary to 
make the treaty effective. The treaty 
stipulates that signatory nations return hi- 
jacked airliners promptly to their owners 
and that crewmen and passengers of hi- 
jacked planes be permitted to resume their 
journeys without delay. 
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Sept. 6—The United States formally rec- 
ognizes the Revolutionary Command Coun- 
cil that has seized power in Libya. It is 
reported that the U.S. delivery of 50 
Phantom F-4 jet fighters to Israel pre- 
cipitated the decision to recognize the new 
regime in an effort to assuage Arab mili- 
tants. (See also Libya.) 

Sept. 8—The U.S. will provide Turkey with 
two destroyers in return for Turkey’s par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization’s naval force, it is reported in 
The New York Times. 

At a meeting with Mexican President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, President Nixon re- 
quests the cooperation of Mexico in a drive 
to prevent the smuggling of narcotics 
across the border. 

Sept. 12—After conferring with Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers in Washington, 
Kiichi Aichi, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
announces that Japan and the U.S. are 
far from agreement on the issue of Oki- 
nawa. 

Sept. 16—Keith J. Holyoake, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, meets in Washington 
with President Nixon to discuss U.S. se- 
curity plans in the Pacific and the Far 
East and prospects for peace in Vietnam. 

Sept. 18—In an address to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, President 
Nixon appeals to U.N. members “to use 
your best efforts” to persuade Hanoi to 
negotiate to bring an end to the war in 
Vietnam. 

Sept. 19—Senator Stuart Symington (D., 
Missouri) announces that the Senate For- 
eign Relations subcommittee on foreign 
commitments is investigating the extent of 
U.S. military involvement in Laos. He 
charges that the U.S. has been at war in 
Laos for some time. A State Department 
spokesman reaffirms that the U.S. has no 
“combat troops” in Laos. (See also Laos.) 

At the conclusion of talks between the 
U.S. and Japan on the textile import prob- 
lem, U.S. officials state that they “are now 
expecting a reaction from Japan.” — 

Sept. 21—Reporting to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on his trip to South- 
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east Asia and the Philippines, Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D., Montana) proposes a re- 
duction of military commitments in Asia 
and particularly in Laos. 

Sept. 25—Golda Meir, Premier of Israel, re- 
quests long-range military and economic 
commitments from the U.S. in a meeting 
with President Nixon; she also meets with 
Secretary of State Rogers. 

Sept. 27—President Nixon announces that 
he will delineate his new Latin-American 
policy on October 31; it is reported that 
the policy will include some of the rec- 
ommendations made by Governor Rocke- 
feller in his report of his Latin American 
tour. The Rockefeller report will be made 
public after the President’s speech. 

Sept. 29—Republican Congressional leaders 
call for a moratorium on criticism of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Vietnam policy for 60 days; 
there has been mounting criticism of the 
war in recent weeks. 


Government 


Sept. 1—Dr. Arthur F. Burns, adviser to 
President Nixon, declares that an end to 
the war in Vietnam would release about 
$8 billion annually, some of which would 
be available for domestic programs. 

In an address to the National Governors 
Conference, President Nixon requests the 
support of the governors for his “new fed- 
eralism.” 

Sept. 2—President Nixon announces his in- 
tention of nominating A. Sydney Herlong, 
Jr., to the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission; Mr. Herlong is a conservative 
Democrat who worked on Richard Nixon’s 
Presidential campaign. The President also 
announces the appointment of Levi Jack- 
son and Elmer Gerald Banks, Jr., as mem- 
bers of the National Selective Service 
Appeal Board. 

President Nixon again proposes that the 
postal system be converted into a govern- 
ment corporation. 

Sept. 3—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announces strict new rules on the 
handling of railroad boxcars in an effort to 
ease the nationwide freightcar shortage. 


Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel 

announces that the government will in- 
vestigate and, if necessary, prosecute water 
polluters. 
Sept. 4—In an effort to curtail inflation, Presi- 
dent Nixon orders a 75 per cent reduction 
in new government construction contracts; 
he also urges state and local governments 
to cut back on their own construction plans 
that are jointly financed by federal, state 
and local governments. Costs in the con- 
struction industry have been rising at an 
annual rate of 12 per cent recently. 

The Food and Drug Administration, in 
its Second Report on Oral Contraceptives, 
says that “the pill” is safe, but that the 
risk of death from blood clotting is 4.4 
times higher for users of the pill than for 
nonusers. 

The administration offers the Senate 
Finance Committee a proposed tax bill 
with fewer and more limited reforms than 
were outlined in the measure passed by the 
House last month. The administration’s 
proposal reflects pressure from financial 
institutions, corporations and charitable 
institutions, among others. 

Sept. 5—Barbara M. Burns is appointed 
deputy assistant secretary for consumer 
services in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Sept. 6—Responding to recent criticism, Mrs. 
Virginia Mae Brown, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, orders 
all personnel to refuse payment from trade 
associations and business groups for travel 
and lodging expenses. 

Sept. 7—Secretary of Labor George P. Shultz 
announces the signing of a $624,000 con- 
tract with Greenleigh Associates, Inc., to 
experiment in modernizing the United 
States Employment Service. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen, the Republi- 
can leader in the Senate, dies at the age 
of 73. 

Sept. 8—Dr. William R. DeCesare of the 
National Institutes of Health confirms 
that on August 15 he sent letters to 19 
of the 93 centers for general clinical re- 
search informing them that they may 
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have to be phased out next year because 
of a shortage of federal funds. 


Sept. 9—The Department of Transportation 


reveals that it has cancelled further rail 
shipments of lethal phosgene gas from the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal; public outcry is 
cited as the reason for the cancellation. 


Sept. 10—At a news conference, Gov. Claude 


R. Kirk of Florida, Secretary of the In- 
terior Walter J. Hickel and John A. Volpe, 
Secretary of Transportation, support the 
Everglades National Park. Their position 
seems to rule out the possibility that a 
huge jetport will be built there shortly. 


Sept. 11—The General Accounting Office re- 


ports that the Agriculture Department has 
been lax in enforcing regulations pertain- 
ing to sanitation and water content in 
poultry. Violations are reported to have 
existed for periods of 6 months to over 5 
years. 

The Justice Department and the major 
automobile manufacturers agree to the 
settlement of a suit that had accused the 
manufacturers of conspiring to retard the 
development: of antismog devices for cars. 
The manufacturers agree that they will 
make royalty-free patent licenses for such 
devices available to all companies that wish 
to install them. 

President Richard Nixon says that 
he intends to nominate Secor D. Browne 
as chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; Browne is a former associate pro- 
fessor of aeronautics at M.I.T. 

The Justice Department, in a letter to 
the House of Representatives, requests the 
permission of the House to turn over to the 
Internal Revenue Service certain financial 
records involving Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.). 


Sept. 12—Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, Assistant 


Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, indicates that cuts in grants for medi- 
cal research may be kept to 10 per cent 
rather than the 20 per cent that had been 
announced earlier this month. The closing 
of 19 medical research centers will proba- 
bly still be necessary. 

The New York Times reports that the 
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Food and Drug Administration has been 
banning large amounts of imported cheeses 
from the country because of contamination 
by pesticides. 

A study of the need for aircraft carriers 
in the nation’s defense system by the two 
Congressional Armed Services Committees 
is authorized by the Senate. Originally, 
Senate military critics had proposed the 
deletion of $377 million for a third nuclear 
aircraft carrier from the military authoriz- 
ation bill, pending a study to be conducted 
by the Controller General. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board approves 
fare increases, effective October 1, for do- 
mestic flights. The cost of the average air- 
line ticket on these flights will be increased 
by 6.35 per cent. 

The Senate confirms the following am- 

bassadorial nominations: Charles W. Ad- 
air, Jr., Uruguay; Douglas MacArthur 
2d, Iran; Robinson McIlvaine, Kenya; 
Robert M. Sayre, Panama; Charles T. 
Cross, Singapore; and Jack W. Lydman, 
Malaysia. In addition, the following are 
confirmed as representatives to the United 
Nations General Assembly: Charles W. 
Yost; William B. Buffum; Representative 
Dante B. Fascell (D., Fla.) ; Representa- 
tive J. Irving Whalley (R., Pa.) ; and Mrs. 
Shirley Temple Black. 
Sept. 15—Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
M. Hardin and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Robert H. Finch an- 
nounce plans to transfer the administra- 
tion of the food stamp program from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
They declare that the food stamp program 
will remain in effect for the indefinite 
future. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell pre- 
sents the administration’s proposals for 
narcotics legislation to Congress; the pro- 
posals include a ban on the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of drugs that have 
no recognized medical use; differentiation 
. between criminal elements distributing 
dangerous drugs, drug addicts and experi- 
menting young people. The proposals 
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also include the legalizing of “no knock” 
drug raids. 

Restrictions on travel to Communist 
China, North Korea and Cuba by United 
States citizens are extended by Secretary 
of State Rogers for another six months. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, White House press 
secretary, discloses that President Nixon 
believes that the U.S. should land men on 
Mars, but that such a program should be 
pursued at a moderate rate of speed. 


Sept. 16—President Nixon announces his in- 


tention to nominate Dean Burch as chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and Robert Wells as a member of 
that body. 

Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment George Romney, in a letter to 
all Senate and House members, says that 
new procedures aimed at eliminating red 
tape in providing federal flood insurance 
for communities are being instituted. 

Colonel Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., Neil A: 
Armstrong and Colonel Michael Collins, 
the U.S. astronauts who journeyed to the 
moon in July, address a joint session of 
Congress. 

The President signs a bill increasing the 
salaries of the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
to $62,500 per year; the annual salaries of 
Democratic and Republican leaders of the 
House and Senate and of the Senate’s 
President Pro Tem are increased to $49,- 


500. 


Sept. 17—-The Senate confirms the following 


presidential nominations: George S. Ives 
as a member of the National Mediation 
Board; Neil P. Speirs as a member of the 
Railroad Retirement Board; Richard H. B. 
Wade as an assistant director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. The 
following ambassadorial appointments are 
also confirmed: Vincent de Roulet to 
Jamaica; John P. Walsh to Kuwait; Wil- 
liam C. Truehart to Nigeria; Joseph S. 
Farland to Pakistan; and William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., to Upper Volta. 

Ralph T. Smith is appointed by Gover- 
nor Richard B. Ogilvie of Illinois to fill 


the Senate seat of the late Everett Dirksen. 

The chairmanship of the Federal Trade 
Commission is offered by President Nixon 
to the finance director of California, Cas- 
par W. Weinberger. A special commission 
of the American Bar Association, created 
at the request of President Nixon, has rec- 
ommended the dissolution of the F.T.C. if 
it is not provided with new leadership and 
a rededication to enforcing antitrust and 
consumer protection laws. 

Sept. 18—The House approves a constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing the Electoral 
College and providing for the direct elec- 
tion of the President; the amendment must 
also be passed by the Senate and the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the states. 

The New York Times says that President 
Nixon is about to name a Presidential 
Commission to study the extent of the 
burden placed on business by the federal 
tax structure and to suggest ways of allevi- 
ating that burden. John H. Alexander is 
to be chairman of the commission. 

President Nixon nominates Eugene A. 
Gulledge as Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner and Assistant Secretary for Mort- 
gage Credit in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Sept. 19—President Nixon announces a 50,- 
Q00-man reduction in the planned draft 
calls for the balance of 1969. He an- 
nounces that if Congress does not act soon 
to reform existing draft laws, he will effect 
changes by executive order. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces a limitation on the fat content of 
meat sold as frankfurters to 30 per cent. 

The Senate confirms the nomination of 
A. Sydney Herlong as a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Sept. 20—A spokesman for the Department 
of the Interior announces it has bought a 
984-acre tract of land on the Maryland 
coast to be added to the Assateague Island 
National Seashore. 

Sept. 22—The President announces the crea- 
tion of the Construction Industry Collec- 
tive Bargaining Commission which will 
consist of members representing labor, 
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management and the public. The com- 
mission will be charged with finding new 
ways to settle labor disputes within the 
industry and with seeking solutions to the 
problems created by the changing needs of 
the industry. 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., the United 
States Commissioner of Education, an- 
nounces a goal for the end of the 1970s: 
everyone in the U.S. should be able to 
read properly. 

Sept. 23—The President indicates support for 
the development of the supersonic trans- 
port. The budget request for the develop- 
ment of the 280-passenger jet will be $96 
million for the current fiscal year. 

Sept. 24—-The National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence says 
that violence on television encourages 
violence in real life. 

Sept. 25—-The President asks Congress to in- 
crease Social Security payments by 10 per 
cent effective March 1, 1970, and to pro- 
vide for automatic future increases geared 
to the cost of living. 

Sept. 29—Six Congressmen, appearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, seek to delay a scheduled under- 
ground nuclear test in the Aleutian Islands. 
They fear that the test, scheduled for later 
in the week, may trigger earthquakes. 


Labor 


Sept. 19—The U.S. Labor Department puts 
into effect in New York, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands re- 
strictions on the importation of domestic 
live-in help. In general, the importation 
of such help is limited to households with 
working mothers with preschool children. 
Such restrictions have been in effect in the 
rest of the country since July 9, 1969. 

Sept. 22—5,100 United Auto Workers strike 
against a Chrysler Corporation plant in 
Illinois. 

A Labor Department official announces 
a $300,000 contract with a private national 
contractors organization for a new federal 
employment program. The goal of the 
program, known as JOBS, a joint effort of 
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the Labor Department and the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, is to provide jobs 
for 614,000 disadvantaged, jobless persons 
by June, 1971. 

Sept. 24—The National Mediation Board 
notifies President Nixon that a national 
emergency exists and thus enables him to 
take action to prevent a strike against 7 
railroads scheduled for October 4. 


Military 

Sept. 3—General Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., 
the Marine Corps commandant, issues 
orders calling for the elimination of racial 
discrimination and violence in the Corps. 

Sept. 15—-The Department of Defense issues 
a directive to the armed forces under which 
protest will be permitted within the ranks 
if it does not interfere with military effec- 
tiveness, morale or discipline. 

Sept. 16—The President announces the with- 
drawal of about 35,000 additional men 
from Vietnam by December 15, 1969. 

Sept. 22—The Defense Department an- 
nounces a reduction of 50,000 men from 
the Air Force and 20,300 men from the 
Marine Corps by the end of fiscal 1970; 22 
Navy ships and 209 Air Force planes will 
be deactivated. 

Sept. 26—The Defense Department an- 
nounces that F-111 jets will be sent to a 
new base in Britain next spring. 

Sept. 29—The Army drops charges against 
six Special Forces soldiers who had been 
arrested in July in connection with the 
alleged murder of a Vietnamese; the case 
is dropped because Central Intelligence 
Agency personnel would not be permitted 
to testify. (See Current History, October, 
1969, U.S. Military, p. 255.) 


Northwest Passage 


Sept. 14—The S.S. Manhattan becomes the 
first commercial ship to navigate the 
1,100-mile Northwest Passage to Alaska. 
The ship is under charter to the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company. ‘The success- 
ful voyage proves the feasibility of trans- 
porting oil by water from Alaska to the 
East coast. (See also U.S., Economy.) 
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Politics 


Sept. 24—Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania is elected Senate minority leader to 
succeed the late Everett McKinley Dirksen; 
the Republican senators elect Robert P. 
Griffin of Michigan as whip to replace 
Scott. 

Sept. 30—A White House statement reports 
that President Nixon has reversed his pre- 
vious stand and now supports the direct 
vote for the presidency. His changed stand 
is attributed by the statement to “the over- 
whelming approval of the direct plan by 
the House earlier this month.” 

In a special election to fill a vacant seat, 
the 6th Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts elects an anti-Vietnam War Demo- 
crat, Michael J. Harrington, who defeats a 
Nixon Republican, William L. Saltonstall. 

Mayor Carl B. Stokes wins the Demo- 
cratic primary for renomination in Cleve- 
land with 52 per cent of the vote. 


Science and Space 


Sept. 10—A 40-kiloton nuclear device is ex- 
ploded underground in Colorado in a 
joint effort by the Austral Oil Company 
and the Atomic Energy Commission; the 
purpose of the blast is to free large amounts 
of natural gas trapped in the shale in the 
area. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 
Sept. 3—President Ho Chi Minh dies follow- 
ing a heart attack. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 
Sept. 16—The new Premier, Tran Thien 
Khiem, pledges a program of economic 
austerity and increased security for the 


people. 
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In this issue eight articles discuss recent events in Southeast Asia. The first 
author shows that “The N.L.F. has attempted to take advantage of the apparent 
differences between the United States and the G.V.N. by pursuing two comple- 
mentary policies . . . [military] pressure is maintained in an effort to communi- 
cate to the United States that a continuation of the war will simply be too 
costly. .. . The N.L.F. has [also] indicated that it is willing to accept a political 


settlement... ” 


Politics in South Vietnam 


By Jerry M. SILVERMAN 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 


N SOUTH VIETNAM, one is faced with a 
situation which exemplifies very well the 
French saying: Le plus ¢a change, le plus 

cest la même chose (i.e.: The more things 
change, the more they remain the same). 
In 1954, many people thought that the agree- 
ment reached between the French and the 
Vietminh at Geneva had ended the hostilities 
of the Indochina war. Yet today, the dimen- 
sions of what some now call the Second 
Indochina war have drastically exceeded 
those of the original conflict. 

In 1963, some observers believed that if 
the corrupt Diem regime was removed, a 
nationalist alternative to the Communists 
would “win the people’s hearts and minds” 
and the war there would soon end. Yet 
Diem was overthrown and the war continued. 


1 Īn attempting to accomplish this task, it is 
necessary to caution the reader that the significance 
of particular events in Vietnam are seldom obvious. 
It is clear that one of the major problems confront- 
ing the G.V.N. and the U.S. has been their inability 
to judge accurately the current situation at any 
given time, Therefore, much of what follows is 
necessarily speculative. Perhaps in 20 years we will 
“know” what happened in Vietnam since 1954. 
However, it would be sheer folly for anybody to 
claim that sort of expertise at the present time. 
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In 1965, with the Gommunists apparently on 
the verge of success, some observers felt that 
the commitment of mcreased United States 
military components would destroy the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (N.L.F.). Yet 
United States troops were committed and the 
war continued. In 1968, the N.L.F. launched 
a general offensive against the cities and 
towns of South Vietnam and many people 
thought that the Government of South Viet- 
nam (G.V.N.) would collapse. Yet although 
it suffered grievous political losses, the G.V.N. 
survived and the war continued. In 1969, 
many people expected that the end of Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam and the 
commencement of negotiations in Paris 
among all parties to the dispute would result 
in a cease-fire. Yet although subsequent to 
the writing of this article a cease-fire agree- 
ment may be reached, it is likely that the 
war will continue. 

The purpose of this article is to consider 
the events of 1969 as they relate to the situa- 
tion in South Vietnam and speculate on their 
political significance for the immediate 
future.? 


aoe. * 


The year 1969 dawned in the midst of a 


dispute over the seating arrangements for. 


the long awaited negotiations in Paris. ‘This 
dispute, although apparently comic in its 
overtones, illustrated the fact that there were 
fundamental differences between the G.V.N. 
and its United States allies. The dispute 
over the seating arrangements had begun on 
November 26, 1968, and was to last until 
January 16, 1969. Ostensibly, the dispute 
was between the G.V.N. and the United 
States, on one side, and the North Viet- 
namese (Hanoi) and the N.L.F. on the other. 
However, that dispute had been immediately 
preceded by a public argument between the 
United States and the G.V.N. which had 
begun on November 2, when the G.V.N. had 
refused to attend the negotiation sessions in 
Paris.” 


DIFFERENCE IN ALLIED GOALS 


Thus, the conflict over the seating ar- 
rangements is best viewed as an extension of 
the more basic problem. The fact is that 
while its own preservation is absolutely neces- 
sary for the G.V.N., its preservation is not 
necessary but only highly desirable for the 
United States. The obvious disagreement 
between the United States and the G.V.N. 
between November 2 and November 26, 
1968, probably indicated that the United 
States government and the G.V.N. had finally 
recognized the fundamental nature of this 
difference. 

Given the situation in January, 1969, at 
least four general questions present them- 
selves. First, what accounts for the apparent 
shift in the United States governiment’s atti- 
tude? Second, what have the N.L.F. and 
Hanoi done to take advantage of the new 
situation? Third, what adjustments has the 
G.V.N. made in an attempt to preserve it- 
self? Fourth, what are the prospects for the 
immediate future? 

Obviously, many factors contributed to the 


2 See The New York Times, November 12, 1968. 
For the complete texts of the November 26, 1968, 
U.S. and G.V.N. announcements that the boycott 
-of the Paris talks was over, refer to Current His- 
tory, February, 1969, pp. 109 and 116. 
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change of attitude on the part of the United 
States. Most of these were related to the 
American domestic political situation and to 
increasing criticism of past policies by people 
within the various United States agencies 
operating in South Vietnam. However, the 
catalyst for these divergent pressures was 
clearly the N.L.F’s February, 1968, Tet 
offensive. 


RESULTS OF THE TET OFFENSIVE 


The Tet offensive illustrated the fact that 
if the policy of 1965-1968 were to be con- 
tinued by the United States and the G.V.N. 
as before, the costs to the United States would 
be unacceptable in terms of any foreseeable 
result. This was not to deny that some 
progress towards the common G.V.N. and 
United States goal had been made. Nor was 
it necessarily to accuse the G.V.N. of pro- 
gressing at a pace slower than it could have 
set, given the situation. However, from the 
United States perspective, the firm achieve- 
ment of the goal was no longer within reach 
within an acceptable amount of time, an 
acceptable economic cost in terms of material 
and monetary investment, or an acceptable 
political cost in terms of lives lost. Thus 
while it might be argued that the G.V.N. and 
the United States were “winning,” Tet made 
it clear to almost everyone that they were not 
winning fast enough. 

This did not mean that the United States 
had decided to abandon its effort in South 
Vietnam, but it did mean that the United 
States was prepared to accept a negotiated 
solution to the conflict containing a much 
higher risk of eventual N.L.F. control than 
was acceptable to the G.V.N. The United 
States was willing to continue the struggle in 
order to provide some subsequent security 
for the G.V.N., but not so much security as 
the G.V.N. wanted nor had expected. Thus, 
the G.V.N. began to suspect that the United 
States would agree to a solution that in- 
cluded provision for N.L.F. participation in 
an “interim” coalition national government. 
The G.V.N. clearly feared that the result 
would be a facade behind which the United 


States could withdraw with a shred of honor 
and the G.V.N. could be destroyed.® 

Apparently the G.V.N. viewed the proposal 
for peace negotiations in Paris in this con- 
text. Thus the G.V.N. negotiators appar- 
ently insisted that the subject matter of the 
talks be subdivided into political and mili- 
tary categories. Further, they maintained 
that they should have the dominant voice in 
any settlement of the political issues in the 
conflict. The future existence of the G.V.N. 
as a government at the national level is 
probably not negotiable. However, the 
amount of United States participation in the 
continuing conflict is negotiable. The events 
of 1969 in South Vietnam essentially revolved 
around G.V.N. attempts to maintain United 
States involvement and N.L.F. attempts to 
reduce that involvement. 

If the above interpretation is correct, then 
the policy pursued by the G.V.N. in reacting 
to the Paris peace conference proposal was 
well executed in terms of short-run conse- 
quences. What has transpired during 1969? 


3 It is true that U.S. government spokesmen did 
not indicate the negative strategic consequences of 
the Tet offensive. However, the negative short-run 
political consequences were recognized almost uni- 
versally. For example, General William C. West- 
moreland (former Commander, U.S. Military As- 
sistance Command, Vietnam), Report on The 
War in Vietnam (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1969), pp. 160-161, 170, 
183, 235; Clark Clifford (former U.S. Secretary 
of Defense), “A Vietnam Reappraisal,” Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1969, pp. 601-622; Henry A. Kiss- 
inger (currently Special Assistant to the President 
of the United States on National Security Affairs), 
“The Vietnam Negotiations,” Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary, 1969), pp. 215-216. For a more optimistic 
interpretation of the consequences stemming from 
the Tet offensive, see Herman Kahn, “If Negotia- 
tions Fail,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1968, pp. 627— 
641. 

4 On May 8, 1969, the N.L.F. presented a ten- 
point “overall solution” to the war. Points 4 and 5 
constitute the proposal for a coalition government: 
“Principles and Main Content of the Overall Solu- 
tion,” Vietnam Courier, 216 (May 12, 1969), 1-2 
(Note: Vietnam Courier is published in Hanoi by 
the North Vietnamese). The emphasis in point 5 
is on those elements that “stand for peace, inde- 
pendence and neutrality.” This probably excludes 
elements of the G.V.N. at this time, but could be 
broadened to include them at a later date. For an 
indication that the United States might be willing 
to accept some form of coalition government “fol- 
lowing free elections,” see U.S. Secretary of.Defense 
Melvin Laird’s interview, “What is the answer to 
ABM.-and the War?” US News and World Report, 
April 7, 1969, pp. 30-36, 
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The N.L.F. has attempted to take ad- 
vantage of the apparent differences between 
the United States and the G.V.N. by pur- 
suing two complementary policies. On the 
military front, pressure is maintained in an 
effort to communicate to the United States 
that a continuation of the war will simply be 
too costly in the broad sense discussed above. 
It is no longer necessary for the N.L.F. to 
confront the United States with major mili- 
tary conflicts within South Vietnam in order 
to communicate the message. With the 
memories of Tet and May, 1968, still vividly 
in mind, steady reminders of its military 
presence in South Vietnam through harass- 
ment throughout the countryside and ap- 
proaches to the urban centers are sufficient, 
This aspect of N.L.F. policy is, in its funda- 
mentals, not very different from its earlier 
policy. As was the case in 1965, it is un- 
likely that the United States would be willing 
to withdraw unilaterally simply because of a 
continuance of N.L.F. military pressure. 
Therefore, the N.L.F. has indicated that it 
is willing to accept a political settlement that 
may also be acceptable to the United States, 
i.e., coalition government.‘ 

The N.L.F. must be aware that the G.V.N. 
is not willing to accept coalition government 
at the national level, especially if that means 
the immediate or prior withdrawal of the 
United States presence. 

Thus, its offer of a coalition government 
creates a situation whereby the N.L.F. can 
win either way. If the G.V.N. does not ac- 
cept a coalition when the United States is 
willing to do so, Saigon must increasingly 
be viewed as intransigent by those in’ Wash- 
ington. This could result in eventual United 
States abandonment of the struggle. On the 
other hand, if the G.V.N. does eventually 
accept the idea of a coalition government, the 
conflict will continue within the government, 
with the G.V.N. considerably reduced in 
power and the N.L.F. most likely to achieve 
eventual dominance. 

The primary evidence for N.L.F. prepara- 
tions for an eventual coalition government 
was the creation of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Republic of Viet- 
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nam (P.R.G.) on June 8, 1969. The P.R.G. 
_ was created by a “Congress of People’s Repre- 
sentatives” which met somewhere in South 
Vietnam on June 6, 7 and 8, 1969, attended 
by 88 delegates and 72 “guests.” ‘The 
groups responsible for convening the Con- 
gress were the N.L.F. and the Viet Nam 
Alliance of National, Democratic and Peace 


5 Vietnam Courier, 221 (June 16, 1969), 1, 5. 

6For brief discussions of the origins of the 
AN.D.PF. in 1968, see Richard Butwell, “The 
Many-sided Politics of South Vietnam,” Current 
History, February, 1964, pp. 71ff. 

7“NLF Overall Solution: Basis For a Correct 
Settlement, South VietNam: In Struggle, 39 (June 
1, 1969) 5 (Note: South VietNam: In Struggle is 
published by the N.L.F. Information Commission 
somewhere in South Vietnam). 

8 The other parties and mass organizations rep- 
resented at the convening congress were: the Viet- 
nam People’s Revolutionary party (the South Viet- 
namese branch of the Lao Dong party, i.e., the 
Communist Party of North Vietnam), the South 
Vietnam Democratic party, the South Vietnam 
Radical Socialist party and the Trade Union, 
Youth, Students, Women, Writers and Artists, 
Journalists and Teachers Unions for the Libera- 
tion of South Vietnam. “Appeal of the South Viet- 
nam Congress of People’s Representatives,” Viet- 
nam Courier, 221 (June 16, 1969), 10. 

9The relationship between the N.L.F. and the 
P.R.G. can be discerned from the following evi- 
dence: (1) of the 12 ambassadors of the P.R.G, to 
other countries, all were formerly the heads of the 
N.L.F. missions or representations in the respective 
countries (South VietNam: In Struggle [somewhere 
in South Vietnam], 40 [July 15, 1969], 5); (2) the 
10 points of the N.L.F.’s “Overall Solution” (op. 
cit.) were unanimously adopted as the negotiating 
position of the P.R.G. by the convening congress of 
the South Vietnam Congress of People’s Repre- 
sentatives (Vietnam Courier [Hanoi], 221 [June 
16, 1969], 5); (3) the P.R.G. has adopted the flag 
of the N.L.F. as the National Flag of the Republic 
of South Vietnam (“Fundamental Resolution of 
South Vietnam Congress of People’s Representa- 
tives, op. cit, p. 4.); (4) the Head of the N.L.F. 
delegation to North Vietnam was appointed as 
Head of the Special Delegation of the P.R.G. to 
Hanoi (Vietnam Courier [Hanoi], 221 [June 16, 
1969], 6); and (5) the N.L.F.’s delegation to the 
Paris negotiations was transformed, without any 
personnel changes, into the “Delegation of The 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of The 
Republic of South Vietnam” (ibid.). 

10 For the G.V.N. view that the 1967 constitu- 
tion provides the vehicle for and boundaries of 
N.L.F. participation within the government, see 
Nguyen Cao.Ky, and Tran Chanh Thanh (former 
Foreign Affairs Minister of the G.V.N.), Press 
Conference, in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (July 13-20, 
1969), 6 (Note: Viet-Nam Bulletin is published by 
the Embassy of G.V.N. in Washington, D.C.). 

11 Vietnam Courier, 221 (June 16, 1969, 4 and 


8. 

12 Vietnam Courier, 221 (June 16, 1969), 2. 

13 bid., and Vietnam Courier, 222 (June 23, 
1969), 1, 8. 
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Forces (A.N.D.P.F.). The A.N.D.P.F. was 
created in Hue during the first days of the 
Tet offensive.6 On May 15, 1969, one month 
prior to the establishment of the P.R.G. and 
7 days after the N.L.F.’s presentation of its 
“Overall Solution,” the A.N.D.P.F. endorsed 
the N.L.F.’s 10 points.’ l 


P.R.G. COALITION 


In addition to the N.L.F. and the 
A.N.D.P.F., three political parties and six 
mass organizations were represented at the 
congress. Although ostensibly a coalition of 
various nationalist parties and groups within 
South Vietnam, the P.R.G. is only a slightly 
broader extension of the N.L.F.° However, 
its significance should not be discounted. The 
creation of the P.R.G. establishes a set of 
institutions which could serve as a basis for 
a coalition government in much the same 
manner that the G.V.N. views its own 1967 
Constitution.” 

That the primary purpose of the P.R.G. 
was to establish the preconditions for a coali- 
tion government was stated explicitly by 
article 5 of the “Fundamental Resolution of 
the South Vietnam Congress of People’s 
Representatives” : 


The Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Viet Nam... creates con- 
ditions for the formation of a Provisional Coali- 
tion Government with a view to organizing free 
general elections, electing a Constituent Assem- 
bly, working out a constitution and appointing 
the Government of South Viet Nam.11 


This was echoed by the North Vietnamese: 


As pointed out in the Declaration of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government, the struc- 
ture and composition of the Government can be 
broadened if and when called for by the situa- 
tion. 

The Provisional Revolutionary Government is 
prepared to enter into consultations . . . with a 
view to setting up a provisional coalition govern- 
ment.12 


VILLAGE COMMITTEES 


In addition to the national-level P.R.G.* 
the N.L.F. claims that “Revolutionary Peo- 
ple’s Committees have been established in 


1,290 villages, 146 districts, 37 provinces and 
5 cities in South Vietnam.’’* 

The establishment of the P.R.G. enabled 
the N.L.F. to establish the claim that it is a 
full-fledged government with formal inter- 
national recognition. By July 15, 1969, the 
P.R.G. claimed official recognition as the 
government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam by 23 foreign governments.*® 

The basic change in the G.V.N. negotiat- 
ing position in 1969 has been its acceptance 
of de facto discussions with the N.L.F. It is 
fairly clear that this is what the United 


14 South Vietnam: In Struggle, 40 (July 15, 
1969), 1. There are 44 provinces within the 
G.V.N. administrative system, the number being 
used for reporting purposes by the P.R.G. The 
G.V.N. recognizes 2,552 villages and 13,822 ham- 
lets. The July 15 issue of South VietNam: In 
Struggle does not indicate which provinces they 
claim now have Revolutionary People’s Commit- 
tees. However, the Vietnam Courier, 223 (June 
30, 1969) on page 8 listed 30 provinces and 4 
cities by name. 

16 The P.R.G. has established embassies in the 
U.S.S.R., China, North Korea, Cuba, East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Mongolia, Albania, Cambodia, 
Algeria and Syria. In addition, although embas- 
sies have not been established, diplomatic relations 
have been established with South Yemen, Congo 
(Brazzaville), the U.A.R., Mauritania, Mali, the 
Sudan, Yugoslavia and Iraq. Further, the P.R.G. 
claims to be “developing diplomatic activities” in 
Ghana, Guinea, Cape Verde Island, Senegal, Tan- 
zania, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Aus- 
tralia, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Canada, Chile, Ceylon, Indonesia and 
Cyprus. However, this latter group of countries 
are probably those which simply allow representa- 
tives of the P.R.G. to enter as individuals. “The 
Whole World is All Our Side,” South Vietnam: In 
Struggle, 40 (July 15, 1969), 8, 10. According to 
an article entitled: “South Vietnam Republic 
P.R.G. Warmly Welcomed in the World” in the 
Vietnam Courier, 222 (June 23, 1969), 6, the 
United Republic of Tanzania has recognized the 
People’s Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam. However, since there is a contradiction 
within two equally reputable sources and the 
South VietNam: In Struggle article is the most 
recently published, we have included the United 
Republic of Tanzania in this latter category. 

16 Nguyen Cao Ky announced on January 27, 
1969, that he was willing to hold “private talks 
with the other side” at some future time (The New 
York Times, January 28, 1969). On February 3, 
1969, Ky announced that he was ready “to hold 
private talks now” with representatives of Hanoi, 
a Sy N.L.F. (The New York Times, February 4, 

17 Interview of Ambassador Pham Dong Lam 
with a correspondent of Australian radio and tele- 
vision networks, reported in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III 
(March 21-April 5, 1969), 1 , 
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States wants and expects. Of course, the 
G.V.N. has continued to insist that the Paris 
Peace Conference is a meeting between two 
parties; the aggressors and the defenders. 
Therefore, the G.V.N. continues to deny any 
legal recognition of the N.L.F. or the P.R.G. 

However, the G.V.N. has indicated many 
times that it is willing to participate in sub- 
stantive secret discussions with the N.L.F.2° 
On March 26, 1969, the chief of the G.V.N. 
delegation in Paris stated that private talks 
could take place with the N.L.F.” 

Certainly, the G.V.N. is more concerned 
with assuming an image of flexibility towards 
the N.L.F. for the benefit of its United States 
allies than it is with accommodating the 
N.L.F. However, for whatever reason, the 
G.V.N. has adopted a moderate negotiating 
position. The most specific public announce- 
ment of this position was presented by South 
Vietnam President Nguyen Van Thieu dur- 
ing a nationwide television broadcast on July 
11, 1969. The essence of this proposal was 
an invitation to the N.L.F. to renounce vio- 
lence and participate in national elections. 
It is interesting to compare the G.V.N. six- 
point proposal of July 11 with the G.V.N. 
six-point proposal of April 8, 1969 (see Table 
I). Even a cursory comparison indicates a 
definite mellowing of the G.V.N. position. 

A comparison of the P.R.G.’s ten-point 
“overall solution” and the G.V.N.’s six-point 
proposal of July 11, 1969, gives a superficial 
impression of similarity between their posi- 
tions. Both emphasize the election of a 
government representing all segments of the 
South Vietnamese political system. How- 
ever, there is a significant, perhaps irrecon- 
cilable, gulf between the two parties concern- 
ing the timing and methods of such an 
election. 

The N.L.F. wants the institutions estab- 
lished in the form of the P.R.G. to serve as 
an interim government which would then 
establish the mechanism for a general election 
through a constitution drafted by a constitu- 
ent assembly. The G.V.N., on the other 
hand, insists that the electoral machinery and 
schedule established by its 1967 constitution 
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TABLE |; G.V.N. PROPOSALS COMPARED 
April 8, 1969* July 11, 1969** 
1. Communists must abandon their war 


of aggression. 


2, Communists must withdraw their 
military forces from South Vietnam. 

3. Communists must not use Laos and 
Cambodia as military sanctuaries. 

4, The G.V.N. will implement its policy 
of National Reconciliation. 

5. Reunification of Vietnam must be 
decided by free election. 

6. An effective system of international 


control to guarantee against renewed 
Communist aggression must be estab- 
lished. 


. All political parties must renounce 


violence and participate in elections. 


. Election committees composed of all 


political parties and groups must be 
established. 


. There must be international supervi- 


sion of elections. 


. The time-table and methods of elec- 


tion are open to negotiations. 


. There will be no reprisals or discrimi- 


nations following elections. 


. The G.V.N. will abide by the results 


of the elections. 


* Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (April 6-20, 1969), 1. 


** The complete text of the television broadcast is reprinted in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III 


(July 29, 1969), 1-7. 





provides the N.L.F. with the opportunity to 
participate in elections. As recently as July 
12, 1969, the G.V.N. indicated that the 
constitution provides an appropriate vehicle 
for N.L.F. participation: 


We need not raise the issue of amending the 
Constitution since the National Liberation Front 
has never claimed itself as Communist.1® 


A serious problem arising from the G.V.N. 
insistence on not violating the 1967 constitu- 
tion is that elections for national level offices 
will not be held again until 1971. That is, 
elections for the President, Vice President and 
members of the Senate and National As- 
sembly are not scheduled for another two 
years. Further, as the G.V.N. has pointed 
out, in their mixed presidential-parliamentary 
system, the government is not elected.** Only 
the President, Vice President and the mem- 


18 Press conference by Foreign Affairs Minister 
Tran Chanh Thanh on Saturday, July 12, 1969, 
Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (July 13-20, 1969), 6. 
Gu Bulletin, III (March 21-April 5, 

69). 

20 For elaboration of this point, refer to my “A 
Canadian Peace-Keeping Force For South Viet- 
nam?” Canadian Forum, XLIX (October, 1969). 
For an alternate argument that the N.L.F. might 
agree to participate in local elections, refer to 
Samuel P. Huntington, “The Bases of Accommoda- 
tion,” Foreign Affairs (July, 1968), pp. 642-656. 


bers of the legislative branch are elected. 
The Prime Minister and his Cabinet (i.e., 
the government) are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Thus, any coalition would have to be 
appointed by Thieu until 1971 and by his 
successor after that date. The result is that 
the N.L.F./P.R.G. is being invited to par- 
ticipate in local village and hamlet elections 
during 1969 and in elections for Province 
Chiefs in 1970. It is unlikely that the 
N.L.F./P.R.G. will agree to participate in 
local elections while the comprehensive gov- 
ernmental apparatus of the nation is con- 
trolled by the G.V.N.?° 

Although the G.V.N. has adapted its 
negotiating position to the “peace offensive” 
of the N.L.F., the gulf between the belliger- 


(Continued on page 363) 
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He should own the land who rubs it between his hands each season. 


—Old Vietnamese Proverb 


The Vietminh could not possibly have carried on the resistance [against the 
French] for one year, let alone nine years, without the people’s strong, united 


support. 


——Joseph Alsop 
in The New Yorker, June 25, 1955 


In the Social Reconstruction mission, Land Reform as is natural has to be placed 
on the top line... . Nevertheless, we must bravely acknowledge that, until now, 
the resulis obtained are lowest in consideration of its goal and its requirements. 


—President Nguyen Van Thieu 


in a speech delivered January 18, 1968 


Land Reform in Vietnam 


By Roy L. PROSTERMAN 
Associate Professor of Law, University of Washington School of Law 


T SHOULD BE in no way surprising that in 

a country where the bulk of the popu- 
lation—still 60 per cent today—is de- 
pendent on the land as its sole source of 
livelihood (as has been the case in Vietnam 
for at least 2,000 years) the question of land 
tenure should assume gigantic proportions* 
Tenure imbalance strikes at the very base of 
the country’s economic and political stability. 
Historically, breaking up large holdings and 
transferring them to individual small owners 
was a means of power consolidation by new 
Vietnamese royal dynasties. Even as late as 
the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
Nguyen Anh, who founded the last dynasty, 
set about breaking up large feudal landhold- 
ings in Vietnam. This policy was pursued 
by his successor, who acceded to the throne 
in 1820. The advent of French colonialism 
* The author has just returned from his third 
extended trip to Vietnam to review progress in the 
land-reform area. This trip was taken under pri- 
vate grant, while the two earlier ones were made as 
the land-law consultant to the Stanford Research 
Institute survey of land tenure in Vietnam, under- 


taken for AID in 1967-1968. 
1 (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967). 
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in the 1860’s was accompanied by dramatic 
changes. 

It is estimated that between 1880 and 1930 
the land area devoted to rice in the fertile, 
southern region of Vietnam then known as 
Cochinchina (which included, in particular, 
the Mekong Delta region south of Saigon), 
grew by at least 400 per cent, with resulting 
increased yields. Yet, by 1930, the position 
of the Vietnamese peasant in the economy 
had so deteriorated that his situation was 
worse than it had been prior to French in- 
trusion. Land was sold at absurdly cheap 
prices to colonialists who amassed vast hold- 
ings; the rice that could have put an end to 
peasant starvation was extracted through 
land rents and was exported, rather than 
made available to the indigenous population. 
The rough figures that are available indicate 
that during the 1930’s some 57 per cent of 
the rural population of Cochinchina was 
landless, 

As Joseph Buttinger, a leading Western 
historian of Vietnam, summed it up in Viet- 
nam: A Dragon Embattled} “the rural 
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masses became as dependent on the rich land- 
owners as the serfs of medieval Europe had 
been on their feudal lords.” 

After a third visit to Vietnam, in Septem- 
ber, 1969, I had to conclude that the final 
word on success or failure of land reform as 
a program bearing on the conflict could not 
—quite—be written yet. Like Pearl lashed 
to the rail, and then rescued, this quintes- 
sential program had been up again and down 
again so many times over the last 15 years 
that even a week’s lead time before publica- 
tion might find one badly out of date. But at 
least for one sparkling moment, starting in 
May, 1969, and lasting at least through mid- 
fall, land reform was definitely “up” again. 
Whether or not the Vietnamese Senate or 
President Nguyen Van Thieu himself utilizes 
far reaching amendment powers to restore 
Thiew’s genuinely excellent legislative pro- 
posal (after its evisceration at the hands 
of the lower house at the start of September), 
it would still be true that 1969 was the best 
year ever for South Vietnamese land reform. 
Unfortunately, this is not really saying much. 
Without a good bill to effect the transfer of 
privately owned lands, plus vigorous enforce- 
ment of the legislation and of programs begun 
earlier this year, South Vietnam will lose 
what is very likely her last chance to make 
sense out of this most basic of all “pacifica- 
tion” programs, and to acquire the leverage 
this might supply for a political settlerient 
broadly satisfactory to various shadeés of 
American opinion. 


LAND TENURE PATTERN 


That the land problem is near the root of 
the conflict—as it was, for example, in China 
and in Cuba—has long been clear to most 
careful and scholarly observers; it is a point 
on which there has been close agreement 
among Bernard Fall (land reform is “as essen- 
tial to success as ammunition for howitzers— 
in fact, more so”), Buttinger, Douglas Pike, 
and many, many others. Today, at least three- 
fifths of South Vietnam’s population of about 
17 million is rural and derives a livelihood 
chiefly from rice farming. About three-fifths 
of this rural population lives in the Mekong 
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Delta, south of Saigon, where 80 per cént 
of the country’s rice is produced. Most of 
the remaining two-fifths of the farmers live 
in a narrow belt of riceland running up the 
coast—the area known as the Central Low- 
lands. 

The tenure pattern under which the bulk 
of these farmers live and gain their suste- 
nance is not fundamentally changed from 
that shown in the 1960-1961 Agricultural 
Census of South Vietnam, as confirmed by 
field work by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute (S.R.I.) in which I participated at the 
end of 1967. During the critical period of 
the conflict’s development in the early 1960’s 
only 257,000 out of 1,175,000—or 23 per cent 
—of the Mekong Delta’s farming families 
owned all the land they worked. Their aver- 
age holding was four and one-half acres. 
Another 334,000 families, or 28.5 per cent 
of the total, tilled six acres—four of which 
were rented, while 521,000 families, roughly 
44 per cent, farmed an average of three and 
one-half acres of land that was totally rented. 
Thus, in the Delta, more than seven farming 
families out of 10 (44 per cent+28.5 per 
cent = 72.5 per cent) were substantially de- 
pendent on tenant farming. 

The massive dislocation of the war has 
reduced the rural population from 75 to 80 
per cent to the current 60 per cent’ figure, 
and the exodus to the cities was probably pro- 
portionately greater among those who had no 
land of their own. But the 1967: field work 
showed that at least 60 per cent of the Delta’s 
agricultural population, in the relatively se- 
cure areas (where the field work could be 
carried on), remained without ownership of 
land, and the size of holdings and conditions 
of tenure remained unchanged. In its per- 
centage of landlessness, the Mekong Delta 
thus qualified as one of the four worst areas 
of the world—along with the Huk country 
of Central Luzon, Java, and northeastern 
Brazil—and equalled or exceeded pre-revolu- 
tionary China, Russia and Cuba. 

The S.R.I. field work—the major portion 
of which consisted of nearly one thousand 
hour-long interviews with Mekong Delta 
residents, carefully randomized, and using an 


extensively pretested set of questions and 
Vietnamese interviewers under American 
supervisors—uncovered further details, al- 
though most of these simply confirmed the 
accurate appraisals which had already been 
available for more than a decade. In the 
Delta, landlords supply virtually no inputs: 
no credit, seeds, implements, fertilizer or ad- 
vice. They collect rents—typically one-third 
to one-half of the gross crop, and sometimes 
even more. The landlords of roughly half the 
tenanted land are absentees, so rent collection 
becomes an annual foray either by them or 
by agents—often local officials or military 
men who get a cut of what they collect. 

Tenants can usually be evicted at will. 
They are held responsible for most, or all, of 
the rent even when their crops fail, for the 
rent is calculated in advance on an estimate 
of the gross crop. Thus, after major flooding 
reduced the harvest of 1966-1967—the Delta 
harvest period is from December to February 
—many tenants were held for rents that ex- 
ceeded 75 per cent of their actual production. 
Should a tenant be unable to pay his rent, 
he is confronted with interest rates on the 
unpaid portion that average 60 per cent a 
year, and which in one case out of five exceed 
120 per cent a year. | 

The situation is no better in the Central 
Lowlands. As the 1960-1961 census showed, 
the typical family—403,000 out of 695,000 
—lived on a two-acre farm, one acre of which 
was rented. About 74,000 families held 
rented land only, their average holding being 
one and one-tenth acres. Rents on the ten- 
anted or share-cropped portion of lands in 
the Central Lowlands generally are 50 per 
cent of the gross crop, although here the 
actual crop is the measure more often than 
an estimate made in advance. Security of 
tenure, however, is as nonexistent as it is in 
the Delta. 

These land-tenure figures can be given some 
perspective by noting that South Vietnamese 
calculations indicate that once the rents go 
much above one-fifth of the crop, even a 
three and one-half acre Delta plot (the aver- 
age for the 44 per cent of families that the 
census showed to be living wholly on rented 
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land) does not produce enough rice to keep 
the average six-person household at recom- 
mended minimum sustenance levels. 

The typical Central Lowlands mixed-tenure 
holding, as indicated, averages only two acres, 
one-half of which is rented. 

A further finding of the S.R.I. study, con- 
trary to a vast amount of conventional wis- 
dom found in Saigon offices (but generally 
not found out in the field), was that the 
tenant farmers of the Mekong Delta—in an 
open-ended question with multiple responses 
allowed—regarded land ownership as a para- 
mount concern five times as frequently as they 
regarded physical security as a paramount 
concern, and rated agricultural credit as a 
paramount concern four times as frequently 
as security. 


THE VIETCONG PROGRAM 


All the above data, however, relates to 
“tenancy” as it exists in areas under South 
Vietnamese government control. In areas 
where the Vietcong are in control, they have 


offered only one substantive program: land 


reform. ‘The program has deep roots, ad- 
umbrated in the Joseph Alsop quotation that 
begins this article. 

By the time that the Geneva Conference 
was convened in 1954, the Vietminh ruled 
60 to 90 per cent of what is now South 
Vietnam. Their support by the rural popu- 
lation had accounted in substantial part for 
the crucial advantage that had enabled them 
to overcome the superior arms and manpower 
of the French. In their struggle, they had 
built their broad base of support on the 
strong foundation of anticolonial nationalism, 
and they had added to this (even more con- 
cretely than the Algerian rebels were to do a 
few years later) the attraction of land-tenure 
reform for the mass of the peasantry. 

Beginning in 1945, in areas that they con- 
trolled, the Vietminh had enforced strict 
limitations on rent and interest rates. Lands 
held by the French, communal lands, and the 
land of “traitors” were confiscated and given 
to the poorer peasants. Beginning in 1953, 
the Vietminh undertook the second, more 
sweeping phase of their land reform program, 
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under a classification system similar to that 
which had been employed by the Communist 
Chinese (“landlord,” “rich peasant,” “middle 
peasant,” “poor peasant” and “agricultural 
worker’). In its first stage of implementation 
this system was aimed at taking land from 
the first two groups and giving it to the last 
two. Wherever it was applied, the program 
utterly transformed the village social struc- 
ture. 

The sad history of the post-1954 years can 
only be briefly sketched here. The North 
Vietnamese moved to a stage featuring bloody 
village “trials’ of the landlords and—very 
broadly defined—“rich peasants” (100,000 
died, according to the best estimates), and 
then to collectivization. President Ngo Dinh 
Diem missed the chance to carry out a com- 
petitive democratic land reform, on models 
such as those of Mexico, Japan, Taiwan, 
Bolivia or South Korea (all of which had 
inaugurated sweeping land reforms before 
1954). Instead, he adopted a law that was 
blatantly impossible to administer, attempting 
to control the landlord-tenant relationship— 
actually restoring the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship for hundreds of thousands of families 
in formerly Vietminh-controlled areas who 
had thought the land was now theirs—plus 
an extremely mild law regulating the ac- 
quisition of large holdings. The latter 
allowed retention of 247 acres (eventually 
raised to 284 in most cases), which was at 
least 30 times greater than the “retention 
limits” in the successful Asian land reform 
programs of Japan, South Korea and—ten 
years too late—Taiwan. It also suffered 
from multiple administrative defects.? Diem’s 
program ground to a final halt in 1961, with 
benefits for only one out of ten tenant fami- 
lies. Local officials were allowed to retain 
and rent out the best of the acquired lands. 

This left two great groups identifying the 


2 One example: regulations ultimately gave land- 
lords eight years in which to prove “preordinance” 
transfers to others that brought their holdings 
below the point where the law took hold; transfers 
to relatives and strawmen were common; and the 
author has met Vietnamese who openly admit that 
they still “own” over 2,000 acres. 

83 The United States Agency for International 
Development. 
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Communists with land reform and Saigon 
with the interests of the landed oligarchy: 

è About one million peasants who remained 
under Vietminh control even in Diem’s heyday, 
and who continued to live under the economic 
and social transformations wrought by “first 
stage” (i.e., precollectivization) Communist land 
reform. 

e The great mass of tenant farmers who re- 
turned to Diem’s control, who not only gained no 
benefits from Diem’s unworkable laws, but actu- 
ally found the government reestablishing a rela- 
tionship that the Vietminh had already sundered. 

Under the circumstances, it was not only 
logical but virtually inevitable that at the 
end of the 1950’s the Vietcong should become 
the active successors of the Vietminh, build- 
ing popular support throughout the country- 
side with the promise of the maintenance and 
extension of the Vietminh land reforms. 

Saigon’s response, from 1961 onward, not 
only totally omitted any competitive land re- 
form measures, but from late 1965 onward 
actually involved the elaboration of decrees 
which justified the ultimate, very common 
“pacification” process by which the Ameri- 
can innocents, having “secured” a village and 
moved on, were followed by the landlords 
riding in on the jeeps with “ARVN” (the 
South Vietnamese Army) to reassert control 
over their former lands. Not surprisingly, but 
very tragically indeed, many Americans have 
died at the hands of enraged peasants who 
have associated them with “pacification” in 
this, its completed, sense. 

Unfortunately, the role of AID? and the 
United States State Department in all of this 
was pusillanimous. Starting with clear 
marching orders from President Dwight 
Eisenhower and those at the top in 1954 that 
made support for land reform a matter of 
high priority, working-level officials allowed 
themselves to be backed off step by step from 
a workable program by the clear signs of 
hostility emanating from major segments of 
the ruling elite. During 1960-1965, the 
United States Mission obligingly failed to 
have present in Vietnam even one full-time 
official dealing with the land reform problem, 
and a plethora of rationalizations sprang up 
about the need to rely on the landlord class 
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TABLE I: ENEMY STRENGTH 


National Intelligence 


Estimate C.I.A. Estimate 
(1) Main force units 118,000 160,000 
54,000 N. Viet. 80,000 N. Viet. 
64,000 Vietcong 80,000 Vietcong 


(2) Village guerrilla 
platoons and squads 
(3) “Irregular” or self- 


70,000-90,000 


100,000-120,000 


defense militia 150,000 ~ 100,000 
(4) Administrative and 

logistic apparatus 35,000-40,000 75,000-—80,000 
(5) Political cadres 75,000-85,000 80,000-120,000 


for political stability. In the case of some 
officials, all these rationalizations stubbornly 
failed to give way even when the house of 
cards collapsed in the early 1960’s and the 
preeminent role of the peasants in supporting 
the rebellion became clear. 


PEASANT SUPPORT FOR THE WAR 


It is this deeply rooted peasant support 
which has given the Vietnamese conflict the 
very strong “insurrection” or “civil war” 
flavor which it still retains, despite the highly 
publicized infusions of manpower from the 
North which began in 1965. The measures 
of this peasant support are not hard to find. 
In March, 1968, The New York Times noted 
that the Vietcong had been steadily able to 
recruit 5,000 to 7,000 men a month. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William Corson, former head 
of the Marine’s Combined Action Platoons 
(CAP) program, writing in the summer of 
1968, noted that some three-fifths of these 
Vietcong recruits could be regarded as volun- 
teers or “soft-sell” enlistees. The common 
appeal in wide areas where Vietcong land 
reform was in effect was “The movement has 
given you land, give us your son.” 

Newsweek, on January 1, 1968, reported 
that 377,000 men were bearing arms against 
the United States and South Vietnamese 
forces, of whom only one-sixth were North 
Vietnamese. The New York Times on March 
19, 1968, offered official estimates of all five 
categories of enemy strength, in which the 
North Vietnamese were said to play an even 
smaller role (See Table I). 


Estimates made during my 1969 visit were 
that the North Vietnamese “main force” 
component was up, and that of southern re- 
cruits was down; on the local level southern- 
ers were still functioning in large numbers. 
The vitally important category of southern 
“cadres” or “V.C.I.” (Vietcong infrastruc- 
ture) had been somewhat depleted by the 
Communists’ chosen tactics during Tet, but 
since then had hardly been touched. These 
V.G.J. do the recruiting, arrange the re- 
connaissance, obtain the porters and, by es- 
tablishing supply and ammunition depots at 
intervals of about a day’s march, prepare 
the way for main force actions—a sine qua 
non of these actions, since the main force 
units cannot carry with them the supplies 
and ammunition needed for their attacks. 
Moreover, despite well-reported “battles,” it 
was doggedly, tragically true that over one- 
half of American casualties were the result of 
such essentially local guerrilla activities as 
the planting of mines and booby traps (and 
the mute silence of the villagers as they 
watched Americans walk into them). 

The one bright spot in the picture was that 
fresh Vietcong recruitment had fallen to 
about 3,500 men a month, apparently 
through a combination of the loss of senior 
cadres at Tet, the spread of knowledge that 
main force units have been using southern 
recruits as the “first wave,” and the first im- 
portant stirrings of land reform under Ngu- 
yen Van Thieu, including an important 
effort to prevent landlords from returning to 
reclaim their lands in “pacified” villages. 
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The final part of this history—which was 
still undergoing almost daily changes as I was 
writing this—has involved the process by 
which the Thieu government appears, at last, 
and perhaps too late, to have embraced a 
really sweeping and workable program of land 
reform. The bizarre reality, of course, is that 
while the Communists have successfully billed 
themselves in Vietnam (and elsewhere) as 
“land reformers,” genuine democratic land 
reform does not take a back seat to Gom- 
munist land reforms by any means. Quite 
the contrary: the collectivization which has 
been the universal “second stage” of Gom- 
munist land reform promises that have led to 
successful revolutions has been an economic 
disaster vastly distasteful to the peasantry, 
while the half-dozen successful non-Commu- 
nist land reforms of this century* have led to 
-major increases in agricultural production 
and have furnished a bulwark of political 
stability—including assistance in defeating 
attempts to start guerrilla movements in Bo- 
livia and South Korea by depriving the 
would-be revolutionaries of their “gut’’ issue. 


THIEU’S LAND REFORM PROGRAM 


The first signs of real movement came from ` 


the South Vietnamese. President Thieu, 
speaking to a gathering of provincial land- 
affairs officials on January 18, 1968, just 
before the Tet offensive, had made the state- 
ment quoted at the beginning of this article. 
Over the following months, the Tet offen- 
sive, the Johnson announcement of a bombing 
halt, the start of talks in Paris and the presi- 
dential campaign of Minnesota Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy all supplied additional shocks 
to the Vietnamese, and major elements of a 
land reform program began to take shape. 
First of all, distribution of the choice lands 
taken by Diem but never distributed began 
in earnest. Procedures were simplified with 
the help of United States land reform ad- 
visers so that village-level committees could 
approve the applications made by the present 
cultivators and hand out deeds in under a 


tIn Mexico, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Bolivia and Iran, in that order, perhaps soon to be 
followed by Peru. 
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week, and a tremendous boost was given the 
program when President Thieu decreed at 
the start of July, 1969, that henceforth the 
distribution would be free and that former 
recipients would be freed from their payment 
obligations. The distribution over the two 
years sharply accelerated: 


TABLE Il: LAND DISTRIBUTION, 1968-1969 


January-June, 1968 20, 000 acres distributed 


July-December, 1968 40,000 ” 
January—August, 1969 90,000 ” £ 
September—December, 

1969 (est.) 90,000 ” £ 


In 1969, an estimated 50,000 families will 
receive these government-owned lands. 

Second, a temporary end, at least, was 
brought to “negative land reform.” In Sep- 
tember, 1968, Thieu declared that the pro- 
cesses by which landlords evicted occupants 
and collected rents in newly “secured” areas 
would be ended. Very likely, he had the 
forthcoming “accelerated pacification” drive 
in mind: if the process of planting the flag, 
at least in daytime, in additional villages, 
were to be accompanied by the customary in- 
flow of returning landlords, the results for 
Saigon would be politically—and perhaps 
militarily—disastrous. ‘This declaration was 
followed by three decrees: 


One in November, 1968, that prohibited off- 
cials or soldiers in newly secured villages from 
reinstalling landlords or helping to collect rents; 

A second in February, 1969, that extended the 
prohibition to the private landlords themselves 
and made it effective until February, 1970; 

And a third in April, that made the earlier 
prohibitions countrywide, apparently in anticipa- 
tion that landlords in more secure areas might 
try to evict tenants and resume personal occupa- 
tion in contemplation of further land reform 
measures. 


(Continued on page 367) 


Roy L. Prosterman entered the practice of 
law with the New York firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell after graduating from Harvard Law 
School. He specialized in international law 
and anti-trust litigation. He was appointed 
to the faculty of law at the University of 
Washington in 1965. 


As United States policy focuses on “Vietnamizing” the war, the morale 
and combat efficiency of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) be- 
comes an increasingly important factor. In this article, the author points out 
that “The hope is that overwhelming American firepower and material wealth, 


transferred to the Vietnamese, may be decisive. 


To critics, this policy is the 


perpetuation of an unjust war that could better be settled politically. To propo- 
nents, it 1s an opportunity to avoid a post-withdrawal defeat, to skirt the danger- 
ous political jungles, and to attain—according to the most euphoric dreamers— 
the impossible dream of victory. To the historian, it has all happened before 
in Vietnam. That dream became a nightmare.” 


The ARVN: Prospects for the 
Army of South Vietnam 


By PETER ARNETT 
Associated Press Correspondent, Saigon 


HE VIETNAMESE HAVE an incredibly 

greedy appetite for war. The year 

1970 begins their fourth decade of vir- 
tually continuous conflict. One thousand 
people have died violently each week for the 
past three decades.* 

There have been slow months in these 30 
years when a sort of dubious peace seemed to 
prevail across the land. But those few halcyon 
days have been sharply redressed by the fre- 
quent bloodlettings that have burst into news- 
paper headlines and exposed Vietnam as a 
raw nerve in the body politic of the world. 

War has been sown in the lush paddyfields 
by half a dozen foreign powers. Like the 
others who found a rationale to enter the 
Vietnam fray, the United States has reaped 
a substantial harvest of death and disarray. 
By late 1969, Washington was making it clear 
that military victory was not the American 
goal. The boys began going home. 

But for Vietnam, the agony will undoubt- 

1 This figure is based on an estimate of 1,500,000 
violent deaths in Vietnam since the Japanese occu- 
pation in the early 1940’s. It includes civilian war 


victims and terror victims, and tends to be on the 
conservative side. 


edly continue. Across the centuries, the Viet- 
namese have displayed an infinite capacity for 
waging war amongst themselves. The Ameri- 
can presence has not been decisive. Its de- 
parture in the early 1970’s promises only to 
reduce the scope of the war, not to end it. 
Vows from both sides to continue fighting al- 
ready guarantee bloody conflict for possibly a 
decade more—the time some see necessary for 
final victory for one side or the other. 

This bleak future could be forestalled by a 
negotiated settlement, yet little progress was 
visible in that direction as 1969 ended. ‘The 
prospect is that the illnesses besetting Viet- 
nam will be subjected to continued doses of 
the medicine dispensed liberally since the 
1940’s—namely, violence. In preparation for 
the struggle, the United States was arming 
the Vietnamese with a million rapid-firing 
M16 rifles. The Communists were similarly 
preparing. 

A major aspect of the war scene that will 
differ in the decade ahead may well become 
the decisive difference. If the American pub- 
lic insists upon a complete withdrawal, the 
Vietnamese anti-Communist forces will be 
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totally on their own. Only an incautious 
President would order American troops back 
in. Disillusion with the war within the 
United States was the one great victory scored 
by the Communists in their 1969 Tet offen- 
sive. The anti-Communists in Vietnam stood 
alone once before in the late 1950’s and early 
1960’s. They fought and lost a war against 
the Vietcong insurgents. But at that time 
Uncle Sam was waiting in the wings. 

Neither Uncle Sam nor anyone else is likely 
to rush to the rescue of a Saigon government 
a second time, and South Vietnam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and his supporters know 
it. He and the Americans who see Vietnam 
in terms of a pivotal struggle against world 
communism are attempting to delay the 
United States withdrawal if not indefinitely, 
then long enough to revitalize the Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN). ‘They 
are racing not only time but history. 


A SECOND CHANCE FOR ARVN 


A second chance is a gift denied most losing 
armies, yet the Vietnamese are only reluc- 
tantly grasping the opportunity. They trans- 
late the currently popular Washington catch- 
word “Vietnamize” as an eleventh hour bid 
by the United States to resolve an embarrass- 
ing situation that has American troops leaving 
a still contested battleground. The Saigon 
army is not cautious because of cowardice; 
while many of its 100,000 dead may have 
died foolishly, they died bravely enough. 
Neither are the Vietnamese ungrateful. They 
realize that United States policy in sacrificing 
40,000 Americans to stem the Vietcong in- 
surgency has caused disunity at home and dis- 
approbation abroad. Yet for the Vietnamese, 
the dangers inherent in being left alone far 
outweigh their sympathy for the United 
States desire to get out. Saigon wants the 
United States to stay, of course, and watches 
bitterly as the withdrawal progresses. 

Many powerful Americans still see the war 
in Vietnam as necessary and are in sympathy 
with the Saigon regime, if only because they 
grasp at this one route through which a deba- 
cle in Vietnam can be avoided. So “Vietna- 
mization” was born; in their view, this was the 
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next best alternative to having American sol- 
diers permanently based in Vietnam. 

This policy will place an American gun into 
every willing hand, but it will be a Vietna- 
mese hand. There will be enough battle fa- 
tigues, helmets and boots for all the Vietna- 
mese who wish to wear them. ‘They can have 
all the American helicopters they can fly and 
all the American tanks they can drive. There 
is a whole range of electronic gadgetry for the 
clever Vietnamese to play with, and bull- 
dozers and trucks for the heavier-handed. 
The hope is that overwhelming American fire- 
power and material wealth, transferred to the 
Vietnamese, may be decisive. 

To critics, this display is the perpetuation 
of an unjust war that could better be settled 
politically. To proponents, it is an opportu- 
nity to avoid a post-withdrawal defeat, to 
skirt the dangerous political jungles, and to 
attain—according to the most euphoric 
dreamers—the impossible dream of victory. 
To the historian, it has all happened before 
in Vietnam. That dream became a night- 
mare. 


THE BEGINNING OF U.S. INVOLVEMENT 


The earlier stage was set in the Saigon of 
1954, a city tremulous after the Vietminh 
victory over the French at Dienbienphu. 
United States envoys convinced a monastic 
Ngo Dinh Diem that only he could lead the 
south away from inevitable communism, and 
proceeded to construct an army around him. 
The suspicious Diem did not want too strong 
an army, fearing that it would dictate to him. 
He therefore channelled some of his man- 
power to paramilitary forces, creating a three- 
tiered security force each section of which re- 
ported to him but not to one another. This 
system preserved political disunity in the coun- 
tryside because coordination at the village 
level did not exist. 

The dictatorial Diem preferred this and 
reckoned operational chaos at the time a 
small price to pay for his continued political 
supremacy. A strong conventional army 
backed by a small navy and air force made 
up the chief line of defense, because Diem and 
his United States advisers agreed that the 


major threat to South Vietnam’s security 
would be an enemy invasion from North 
Vietnam. 

Some observers believe that the creation of 
this ever-larger army was the greatest ob- 
struction to any form of military progress in 
Vietnam at that time. The country was over- 
loaded with armed forces it could not pos- 
sibly support or pay, throwing the whole po- 
litical, social and economic stability of the 
country out of balance. The very size of the 
army fomented political instability because 
political power rested with the military. This 
situation is still a reality today in spite of lip 
service to the democratic process. 

The faults of early United States military 
planning in Vietnam are all too obvious now. 
The first eager military experts wanted a Viet- 
namese army that would be a duplicate of the 
American army. Nobody seemed to question 
the appropriateness of the conventional com- 
mand structure that might have been right 
by French and American traditions but was 
demonstrably wrong for Vietnam. The regu- 
lar army became an expeditionary force with 
the kind of branches—supply, military gov- 
ernment and psywar (psychological warfare) 
—required when fighting outside a homeland, 
not in it. 

The high command was encouraged to re- 
gard itself as an army of occupation in its own 
country, and tended to exempt itself from ob- 
serving those rules and practices of war that 
protect enemy territories. Chickens, rice and 
women were casually pilfered by the soldiery. 
The army owed nothing to the local people, 
since its pay came out of United States aid 
like everything else, and not out of Vietna- 
mese revenue. Government officials in the 
provinces were ordered around by the mili- 


tary. 


U.S. TACTICAL ERRORS 


Tactically, the Americans were fighting an- 
other war in another place, believing in the 
doctrine reaffirmed in Korea that armor and 
transportation should be the foundation of 
tactics. While the Vietcong guerrillas slith- 
ered through the paddies in shorts and san- 
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dals, the Vietnamese soldier would seek battle 
wearing his heavy American boots, his full 
pack, and his steel helmet, wallowing pre- 
cariously in paddyfields and sweating through 
the long hot afternoons. Some United States 
experts did acknowledge a need for special 
tactics and trained a few special Ranger 
troops, but these were too few because the 
United States advisers were confident that this 
departure from the conventional would be 
only temporary, and that the enemy would 
soon have to fight on American terms. 

There were also early American hopes that 
if the Vietnamese soldiers helped the peasant, 
he would be dissuaded from siding with the 
Communists. The effect was the opposite; 
the individual soldier lived off the peasants he 
was sent to woo. The army became a garri- 
son force, much like the French garrisons that 
overlorded Vietnam before World War II. 

The Vietcong swam in this sea of clumsi- 
ness like piranhas, slashing at moving col- 
umns from ambush and directing hit and run 
attacks against lonely outposts. As Vietcong 
morale puffed up, the Vietnamese army be- 
came disheartened because it was ill adapted 
to deal with the insurgents. Even when the 
coup d'etat that ousted President Diem gave 
the army supremacy late in 1963, there was 
no revolutionary change in its attitude to- 
wards the war and pacification. Bigger and 
more heavily equipped forces were created, 
and the Saigon leadership stalwartly promised 
to maintain uncompromising resistance to the 
Communists, 

The Vietcong strategy was clever, but it 
was not crowned with easy victory. Still it 
did have many initial successes, which 
was not surprising. Unless the local Com- 
munist commander was sure of pulling it off 
without heavy losses, he would never begin 
an engagement. He always knew where the 
government forces were, giving him a contin- 
ual advantage. Yet he was seen only when 
he wanted to be seen, the Vietnamese army 
rarely knowing who he was or where he was. 
Within a few years the local government gar- 
risons were being made to look foolish and 
afraid. It was an easy matter after this for 
the Vietcong to awe the people close by. 
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The Vietcong storm gathered for several 
years. It broke over the tiny delta hamlet of 
Ap Bac in the first few hours of 1963 and, 
after the battle in which a small guerrilla 
force had beaten a strong Saigon army ar- 
mored column, it became apparent that a 
new and more violent phase of the war was 
beginning. The Ap Bac rout illustrated 
plainly enough the manifold defects of the 
ARVN, but the United States High Com- 
mand in Saigon was reluctant to do anything 
much about it. The American advisory 
maxim was “get along with your counterpart” 
and the few who rebelled and attempted to 
force necessary changes were quickly and per- 
manently returned to the United States. This 
attitude prevailed even as it became apparent 
in 1964 that the political antics of the coup 
generals in Saigon, and the developing Viet- 
cong fury, would together flush anti-Gommu- 
nist South Vietnam down the drain. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States, with its burgeoning in- 
volvement, was inheriting all the disadvan- 
tages of colonialism with none of its advan- 
tages. Unwilling to act as if it had the right 
to push its protegés around, the United States 
leadership also had cause to wonder whether 
reform and reequipment of the Vietnamese 
army would not ultimately benefit the enemy 
rather than improve the ARVN will and abil- 
ity to fight. There was no certainty at the 
time that the country would not be lost in a 
Saigon political catastrophe. This uncer- 
tainty about the Vietnamese army was 
not resolved until after the Tet offensive of 
1968 when President Lyndon -Johnson de- 
cided that escalation had ended and that 
there would be no further increase in the 
number of American boys in Vietnam. The 
United States High Command in Saigon had 
no choice: the Vietnamese would have to 
do the job. 

With this decision came belated “Vietna- 
mization,” a three-year, one-billion dollar pro- 
gram to make up the equipment deficiencies. 
It was only then that the Vietnamese troop- 
ers received the high powered, rapid firing 
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M16 rifle, to replace their old carbines that 
had kept them inferior in firepower with re- 
gard to the Vietcong and the North Vietna- 
mese for five years. Vietnamese divisions were 
traditionally equipped with one-third the ar- 
tillery of United States infantry divisions, only 
one-quarter of the machineguns and one- 
tenth of the trucks and armor. ‘These defi- 
ciencies began to be made up. This last min- 
ute haste was regarded ironically by many 
Vietnamese. South Vietnam’s flamboyant 
Vice President Nguyen Gao Ky, who tends to 
polarize the extreme anti-Communists, com- 
plained that an earlier start on the plan 
would have allowed a lesser United States 
troop commitment in the first place, thereby 
avoiding the traumatic impact of massive 
American entry and withdrawal. 

The American distrust of Vietnamese en- 
durance was just one reason why “Vietnami- 
zation” failed to materialize earlier. A more 
compelling motive was that the United States 
Army thought it could do the job better, and 
welcomed the opportunity to deploy across 
the Vietnamese landscape. General William 
C. Westmoreland was convinced that the en- 
emy would melt away once it felt the white 
heat of United States military determination, 


- ground troops and firepower. 


THE NORTH VIETNAMESE RESPONSE 


The North Vietnamese response to the 
challenge by inch-worming infantry divisions 
down the Ho Chi Minh trail ruled out a quick 
defeat of the Vietcong. The war got bloodier. 
As American casualties mounted, the ten- 
dency of the ARVN to leave the main fight- 
ing to the United States units increased 
United States disenchantment with its ally, 
interpreting it as a distaste for combat. On 
the other hand, ARVN felt that it had been 
shoved aside by the Americans, forced to play 
a minor role in the developing drama because 
of inferior weaponry and equipment. While 
Vietnamese divisions would proceed some- 
times for weeks without killing or even en- 
gaging the enemy, an American division op-. 
erating alongside the Vietnamese would’ be 
accumulating kill counts each day. 


THE TET OFFENSIVE 


This American takeover of the war so ali- 
enated the population that the Tet offensive 
became inevitable. When attacks came 
against almost every population center in the 
country the American public was stunned 
into an awareness that the war was very far 
from over, despite the large sacrifice of blood. 
Tet was a two edged sword for the Commu- 
nists. On the one hand, it was a strategic vic- 
tory for them because it led to the American 
withdrawal. But it was also a series of tacti- 
cal defeats for the Communists that troubles 
them to this day. 

By enlisting every member of the Vietcong 
in the Tet attacks the Communists permitted 
the secret infrastructure in many areas to be 
laid to waste. And the battles in the cities 
did not endear the Communists to the city 
dwellers. By late 1969, it was obvious that 
the massive application of American fire- 
power, while it had not won the war, had 
reshaped the problem. In military terms, 
some observers felt, if the Vietnam problem 
were still not solvable it might at least be 
controllable. 

The best instrument to achieve these ends, 
according to the most knowledgeable Ameri- 
cans who analyzed the Tet affair, was not the 
conventional Vietnamese army but the ne- 
glected militia forces fighting in the villages 
where they were born. It was argued that 
strong local forces could prevent the reestab- 
lishment of the Vietcong, and the idea caught 
fire. 

There are now so many of these regional 
and popular forces throughout Vietnam 
(nearly half a million) that a United States 
officer commented, “they don’t have to do 
much, the Vietcong will just trip over them.” 

They don’t do much, at that, but they do 
more than the People’s Self Defense Forces 
which are envisaged as a Third Line of de- 
fense and comprise around one milion 
women, youths and men past draft age who 
are unsalaried and carry hand-me-down 
weapons. While there is a much greater em- 
phasis on the village war these days, the ir- 
resistible attraction is the Vietnamese regular 
army, mainly because President Diem was 
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eventually correct: there is a major threat of 
invasion from North Vietnam. 


FEAR IN SAIGON 


A dozen Communist divisions are strung out 
along Vietnam’s borders, held back by Ameri- 
can firepower and the knowledge that the 
American infantry may soon withdraw. A 
great fear in Saigon is that once the American 
barrier has been pulled away, the North Viet- 
namese will unleash a mighty attack that will 
carry all before it, crumbling the Vietnamese 
army and the hopes of the anti-Communist 
population. The ARVN is still just an im- 
proving army and not a winning one, still 
cronyish, corrupt and spotty, but the most 
knowledgeable observers do not see sudden 
disaster in its future. The North Vietnamese 
have 100,000 men along the borders, enough 
to prolong the agony of the war indefinitely 
but not enough for military victory unless the 
Vietnamese .armed forces fall apart com- 
pletely. 
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THE ARVN 


Nearly one million Vietnamese are in uni- 
form, 345,000 of them in the regular army. 
On any one day, 100,000 troops are in train- 
ing, and by mid-1970 they will have 1,800 of 
their own helicopter pilots and numerous 
other flyers. Against this force, the North 
Vietnamese might score some victories, but 
there would be losses, too, as the record has 
already shown. The North Vietnamese came 
south mainly to meet the threat of the United 
States buildup. They can be expected to stay 
until the Vietcong can rebuild its infrastruc- 
ture and influence across the country. 

The test for the ARVN will be its endur- 
ance, its ability to keep its soldiers fighting 
against an enemy that has shown he is not 
afraid to die for his cause. Thirty years of 
war have made the desire for escape strong 
in the cannon fodder of both sides. Maore 
than 100,000 men have defected from the 
tightly-disciplined Communist units because 
the hardships became too great. Hundreds 
of thousands of young men have deserted the 
Vietnamese Army to return to the bosom of 
their families or the anonymity of the city— 
anywhere to escape almost inevitable death or 
maiming. 

The Saigon combat divisions have to con- 
tend with a desertion rate of 50 per cent, 
some of those leaving because they have 
learned their wives have gone into prostitu- 
tion to support the children, others because 
they are tired of the long, hot walks in the 
sun, and the crude facilities of the typical 
Vietnamese base camp. 

The United States High Command is well 
aware that the Vietnamese army failed once 
before to meet the test and that it still retains 
many of the ingredients that led to that fail- 
ure. The Saigon leadership is being exhorted 
to make hurried changes, but the changes 
come slowly. New spirit is hard to find; old 
habits are hard to break. The Vietnamese 
generals gained power through politics and 
not fighting ability and are not anxious to 
alter a generous system that permits them to 
share immense spoils. The permanent pri- 
vates of the Vietnamese army get to share 
only each other’s rice ration, but the lower 
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officers are grumbling with discontent because 
they wish to share more of the enormous fi- 
nancial rewards at the top. 

In the past, this discontent has grown into 
coups d’état, and President Nguyen Van 
Thieu is conscious of the problem, having 
gained power that way himself. Conse- 
quently, he has spent much more time in of- 
fice consolidating his power within the mili- 
tary than in developing his popularity. In 
many respects, he stands like the late Presi- 
dent Diem, master of a house that might well 
stand the pressures from within but may top- 
ple on the shifting sands underneath. 

The Communists are at an eight-to-one 
manpower disadvantage in the order of bat- 
tle, and have been denied large areas of pop- 
ulation to recruit from in the Tet aftermath. 
The departure of the powerful American 
presence will undoubtedly enable the Com- 
munists to relmpose their will over some lost 
areas Immediately. Continued Iron Curtain 
aid will guarantee sufficient weaponry for fur- 
ther military adventures. While the Vietna- 
mese people have shown an uncomplaining 
willingness to fight these past three decades 
of war, the continuing propulsion comes from 
a narrow group of extremist leaders on both 
sides for whom there is no middle way. 

The broad mass of the Vietnamese popula- 
tion desires peace; there is no question about 
that. There will always be the possibility that 
the masses will declare a plague on both the 
houses and seek the middle course, despite 
the most vigorous objections of entrenched 
leadership. ‘This middle course would prob- 
ably be achieved only after more bloodshed. 
The prognosis for sick Vietnam as it enters 
its fourth decade of tumult, then, is for more 
of the same. 


Peter Arnett began newspaper work in his 
native New Zealand. He has worked on 
newspapers in Sydney, Australia; Bangkok, 
Thailand; and Vientiane, Laos, and has been 
Saigon Correspondent for the Associated Press 
since 1963. In this period, he has become 
known as one of the most knowledgeable jour- 
nalists writing on South Vietnam. 








“Tf the 1970s require greater self-reliance on the part of the Southeast 
Asian nations, it should be remembered that no nation in the area has been more 
self-reliant over a longer period of history than Thailand.” 


Thailand After Vietnam 


By RICHARD BUTWELL 


Professor of Southeast Asian Politics, 
School of International Service, American University 


NITED STATES Senator J. W. Ful- 

bright, chairman of the Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee, has 
long feared that Thailand might become 
“a second Vietnam,” a fear that various of 
his countrymen have also expressed. It is a 
fear shared by Thailand’s leaders—many of 
whom, however, believe that the efforts of 
Senator Fulbright (D., Ark.) and others make 
it more likely that their nation may some day 
share the sad fate of battered South Vietnam. 
The Thai seek United States protection to 
prevent their country from becoming “an- 
other Vietnam,” while some Americans today 
are trying to make sure that a growing United 
States commitment to Thailand does not 
result in a repetition of the American ex- 
perience in Vietnam. 

For nearly 20 years, under three different 
governments, the Thai have sought to in- 
crease the United States commitment to the 
defense of Thailand. They have been ex- 
tremely successful. From a fairly modest $7 
million in military aid in 1950, the United 
States defense contribution to Thailand in- 
creased by 1968 to $292 million annually, a 
more than 40-fold growth.t The Thai were 
delighted with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ sponsorship of SEATO in 1954. By 


1 See the excellent summary article by James G. 
ray National Observer, August 25, 1969, 


3 See Bernard B. Fall, Anatomy of a Crisis: The 
a ie of I 960-61 (Garden City: Double- 
ay, 1 
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1962, they were able to persuade Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk to agree to the bilateraliza- 
tion of the Thai-United States defense rela- 
tionship within SEATO, in a memorandum 
Rusk issued jointly with his counterpart, 
Thanat Khoman. In the 1962 memoran- 
dum, Rusk agreed that the United States 
would not be deterred from fulfilling its 
SEATO defense obligation to Thailand even 
if SEATO failed to act collectively. 

The subsequent 1965 ‘Thai-American 
“contingency plan” was embodied in a 400- 
page document signed by Thailand’s Premier 
Thanom Kittikachorn and United States 
Major General Richard G. Stillwell, then 
commanding United States forces in Thai- 
land. It provided for the possibility of at 
least nominal Thai command of United 
States forces in Thailand and for the possible 
occupation by such forces of parts of neigh- 
boring Laos in the event of Communist op- 
erations from that country.’ 

Public discussion of the Thai-United States 
defense relationship has often left the im- 
pression that the Bangkok government has 
exclusively taken the lead in attempting to 
commit the United States to its defense. 
Certainly, Thailand did seek the 1962 Rusk- 
Thanat agreement, having been disillusioned 
by SEATO’s failure to act in the 1961 Lao- 
tian crisis? And the Thai pressed for the 
1965 contingency plan which figured go 
prominently in the mid-1969 debate between 
President Richard Nixons administration 
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and various of its congressional critics. How- 
ever, the 1962 Rusk-Thanat pact was part 
of the Thai price for the increased vulner- 
ability the Bangkok government assumed 
when it agreed to allow the stationing of 
United States forces on its soil (which it had 
refused to do earlier). Likewise, the 1965 
contingency plan—which was no more than 
that—was designed to compensate Thailand 
for allowing United States airbases (ulti- 
mately six in number) on her soil and for 
permitting B-52 aircraft to operate from such 
bases against targets in both North and South 
Vietnam and, subsequently, in Laos. That 
United States military objectives should have 
paralleled those of the Thai, as Americans 
saw the strategic situation, is often confused 
with the belief (not necessarily the fact) that 
they were Thai objectives. 


REACTION TO NIXON POLICY 


The September, 1969, talks between Thai- 
land and the United States regarding the de- 
parture of United States forces from Thai- 
land grew directly out of the Thai concern 
for the country’s security after the end of 
the war in Vietnam. Most of the 49,200 
United States servicemen in Thailand in 
mid-1969 were engaged in air action against 
the Communists in Vietnam and Laos. 
United States President Richard M. Nixon’s 
announcement of the withdrawal of the first 
25,000 United States forces from Vietnam 
(discussed beforehand with the Thanom gov- 
ernment) and the President’s emphasis on a 
future “low visibility’ military posture in 
Southeast Asia disappointed the Thai leader- 
ship, which had welcomed Nixon’s election in 
1968 in anticipation that he would follow a 
harder line in Vietnam than did Lyndon B. 
Johnson in the last half year of his adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Fulbright’s opposition to expanded 
military aid to Thailand on the grounds mat 
such aid would lead to “another Vietnam 
greatly annoyed the Bangkok government; 
nonetheless, Fulbright’s was an opposition 

*The New York Times dispatch in the Herald- 


Tribune (Paris), August 30-31, 1969. 
5 Bangkok Post, August 24, 1969. 
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voice. Defense Secretary Melvin Laird’s 
August 21, 1969, statement that the Nixon 
administration did not feel bound by the 
1965 contingency plan was a different matter. 
Laird was the President’s top civilian defense 
adviser, not a congressional critic. The 
Nixon administration appeared to be waver- 
ing on the subject of the President’s public 
statement in Bangkok in July that “the United 
States will stand proudly” against those who 
‘might threaten” Thailand “from abroad or 
within.” During his mid-1969 trip to South- 
east Asia, President Nixon had promised the 
Thai increased military assistance. But 
Thanat wondered whether the President 
would honor his promise in view of congres- 
sional fears that such help would lead the 
United States into “another Vietnam.” On 
August 22, Thai Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman called for talks on the withdrawal of 
United States forces from his country. The 
talks began on September 1. 

Most pointedly, Thanat suggested “an 
immediate evacuation so there is no oppor- 
tunity for United States forces to be used to 
fight subversive activities launched by the 
Communists against Thailand.”® The Ameri- 
cans and the Thai subsequently and quickly 
agreed that there would be no withdrawal of 
United States combat forces from’ Thailand 
that would in any way diminish the war 
effort in Vietnam. 

Thanat’s call for talks on the withdrawal of 
United States forces from Thailand was 
partly designed to remind the United States 
that the Thai—not colonized in the heyday 
of European colonialism—were masters in 
their own house and controlled their own 
foreign policy. In August, 1969, that control 
seemed to be diminishing. Secretary Laird 
seemed to be saying that the Nixon adminis- 
tration was not bound by the commitments of 
its predecessors, and could change the terms 
of the Thai-United States defense relation- 
ship unilaterally. The Thai were not so in- 
dependent as they had thought they were, 
and the Thanom government and its articu- 
late foreign minister, Thanat, were not 
pleased. 

Although the withdrawal: talks passed 


without incident in September and the Thai 
agreed that United States forces involved in 
the prosecution of the war in Vietnam should 
remain in the country, there was still con- 
siderable resentment over the apparently uni- 
lateral way in which the Americans seemed 
to be trying to liquidate the war in Vietnam. 
President Nixon’s September 17, 1969, an- 
nouncement of a further withdrawal of 35,- 
000 United States forces from Vietnam 
(making a total withdrawal of 60,000) was 
not communicated beforehand to the 
Thanom government. The Bangkok re- 
sponse was a sharp reminder that Thailand 
was a United States ally and that allies ordi- 
narily consult with one another on such 
matters.° The Thai also objected in early 
September to the brief bombing halt that 
followed the death of North Vietnamese 
President Ho Chi Minh. It was apparently 
felt in Bangkok that the very brevity of the 
bombing halt was suggestive of a certain 
indecisiveness in the United States approach 
to Vietnam and, inferentially, towards the 
rest of Southeast Asia.7 


THE MILITARY FUTURE 


The Thai want a modest number of United 
States forces to remain in their country after 
the war ends in Vietnam—but not to fight 
local insurrectionists in the northern and 
northeastern parts of the nation. Premier 
Thanom has stated specifically that the Thai 
will not ask the United States to commit 
forces to an “insurgent war.”8 But the Thai 
see no reason to believe that the Communist 
Vietnamese will desist from aggressive be- 
havior in the future any more than they have 
in the past. Thailand is worried that the 
war in adjacent Laos will spill over into 
Thailand (as in a sense it already has in the 
form of the insurgency in the northeast). 
The United States was sufficiently concerned 
about Laos in mid-1969 to dispatch 12,500 
bombing flights a month against Communist- 


8 Bangkok World, September 17, 1969; 

T Bangkok Post, September 15, 1969. 

8 See Driscoll, op. cit. 

3 Ibid. 

*Ed. note: See the article on Malaysia on pp. 
351 ff. of this issue. 
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held territory in Laos from bases in Thai- 
land. A few Thai preferred to write off 
Laos altogether, but these did not include the 
leading members of the ruling elite. The 
leadership group feared that Laos might fall 
completely to the Communists since the 
Pathet Lao and its North Vietnamese allies 
controlled more than half the country in 
late 1969. Thailand might be able to hold 
her own against Laotian or even joint Lao- 
Communist Vietnamese assaults, but Foreign 
Minister Thanat stated publicly in September, 
1969, that his country would require help 
from major powers in the event of all-out 
aggression, 

Thailand’s military position vis-a-vis out- 
side powers is vulnerable, and her leaders 
realize this. It is also a dependent posture, 
and this they also know. Thailand has long 
and inadequately patrolled frontiers that 
could be easily penetrated in various areas. 
The Communists are already too close for 
comfort in Laos, and in the north only a 
fragile sliver of Laos separates Thailand from 
the People’s Republic of China, whose foreign 
minister predicted the uprising in the north- 
east two years before it occurred. One thou- 
sand Malaysian Communist party refugees 
are hiding in the thick jungles of southern 
peninsular Thailand across the border from 
Malaysia, the site of vicious Malay-Chinese 
racial rioting in the capital city of Kuala 
Lumpur in mid-May, 1969. Renewed Com- 
munist violence is possible in Malaysia in 
view of widespread Chinese bitterness and 
frustration, and the historic Chinese composi- 
tion of the Malaysian Communist party may 
lead to a new civil war across Thailand’s 
southern border, with M.C.P. elements in 
lower Thailand operating from Thai soil. 
The recent deterioration of security condi- 
tions in eastern Burma could mean that in 
the very near future Thailand may face foes 
on all three of her land frontiers. 

The Thai are vulnerable in other ways. 
Although industrialization is proceeding at an 
impressive pace, the country is still dependent 
on external ‘sources, primarily the United 
States, for aircraft, arms and other war sup- 
plies. The kind of war the Thai are likely 
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to have to fight in the future—the kind they 
are now fighting in the northeast—requires 
equipment, such as helicopters, and skills and 
training they do not now possess in abun- 
dance. Many of the peoples on the periph- 
eries of the country, moreover—from the 
Malays in the south to the Meo tribesmen in 
the north—have no strong loyalties to the 
central government or to such traditional 
Thai symbols as Buddhism or the throne. On 
the contrary, they do have bonds with like 
peoples on the other side of the country’s 
frontiers. How Thailand fares militarily 
after the war ends in Vietnam will depend in 
large measure on how the government com- 
pensates for these vulnerabilities. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS 


The Thai leadership—especially Premier 
Thanom and the army commander, General 
Praphas Charusathein—does not welcome 
President Nixon’s attempt to shift much of 
the burden for defending Asia to Asians. On 
the other hand, Thanat and others of the 
ruling group have long favored closer rela- 
tions among the various Southeast Asian 
lands. Thailand, a founding member of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations in 
1967 as well as of the predecessor Association 
of Southeast Asia in 1961 and SEATO in 
1954, may be expected to seek to strengthen 
ties with such countries as Indonesia and the 
Philippines after the war ends in Vietnam in 
an effort to bring new stability to troubled 
Southeast Asia. ‘Thanat does not favor the 
regional military pact proposed by Malaysian 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman. The 
Thai foreign minister told correspondents 
in Bangkok in September that any future 
security grouping for the area must be pri- 
marily political, economic and social in char- 
acter, not military.*° 

At various times Thailand has shown an 
interest in improved, if not close, relations 
with Communist China. The Thai expressed 


10 Bangkok World, September 11, 1969. 

11 Ibid. 

12 The author was present on this occasion and 
personally witnessed Thanat’s walkout. 

13 Louis Halasz, “Khoman Wants Out,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, August 28, 1969, p. 529. 
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such a view at the annual foreign ministers’ 
meetings of the Asian and Pacific Council in 
Tokyo in the spring of 1969. If only China 
would sit down at the same table with the 
other states of Asia, Foreign Minister Thanat 
has said, this could mark the beginning of a 
“new Bandung spirit.” ™ 

At the last occasion on which the “Ban- 

dung spirit” was invoked, however—at the . 
tenth anniversary of the historic Bandung 
Conference in Jakarta in 1956—Thanat 
walked out of the obviously pro-Communist 
propaganda gathering? Moreover, ‘Thanat 
himself may not remain much longer as Thai- 
land’s ranking foreign policy architect. After 
11 difficult years of responsibility for his 
country’s relations with other nations, the 
skillful diplomat has expressed a feeling of 
weariness and an interest in resigning his 
present post in exchange for a World Court 
judgeship.1* When Thanat does step aside, 
it should be quickly apparent how much of 
Thai foreign policy has been his creation, and 
how deep the elite support for that policy 
runs. 
There is probably no real likelihood of a 
Thai departure from the 20-year-old policy 
of close cooperation with the United States. 
The trend is towards anti-communism in 
many countries of Southeast Asia—not least 
of all in such important states as Indonesia 
and Burma. There is, moreover, no other 
state likely to pick up the bill to maintain the 
level of military and economic assistance 
which the United States has financed in the 
last two decades. 

Foreign aid, on the other hand, may be in 
the process of being phased out in the United 
States. There are also indications that even 
the less vulnerable United States foreign mili- 
tary assistance program may be cut back m 
the 1970’s. Too rapid an American disen- 
gagement from South Vietnam could shake 
Thailand’s weakened faith in United States | 
willingness to stick it out in Southeast Asia. 
Likewise, the Thai will be watching the role 
of the United States in the so-called “for- 
gotten war” in Laos. Thailand was none 
too eager to send her forces to Vietnam. 
The first Thai units reached there in Sep- 


tember, 1967, and the full pledged comple- 
ment of 12,000 men was reached only in 
February, 1969.1 


LIBERALIZATION VERSUS COUPS 


Politically, the years after the war ends in 
Vietnam may see some surprises in Thailand. 
The present Thanon government is not an 
elected one, and there is as yet no parliamen- 
tary means whereby it can be turned out of 
office. The constitution proclaimed in June, 
1968, provided for the election of only one 
house of the national legislature, with the 
executive in no way technically responsible 
to the Parliament. The United Thai People’s 
party, which made the strongest single party 
showing in the February, 1969, voting (the 
first national election in more than a decade), 
is not really a ruling party. It is a partially 
successful device designed primarily to legiti- 
matize the military regime. Dissent within 
the party has already developed, and one 
member has resigned. The Democratic 
party, which swept all the seats in the capital 
area in the February balloting, has started to 
seek changes in the constitution and has se- 
cured support from some other opposition 
and independent elements. The Democrats 
would like to make the Cabinet responsible 
to the legislature.1® 

Many observers of the Thai political scene 
predict the replacement of the pro-liberaliza- 
tion Thanom Kittikachorn government by 
another coup, led by strongman General 
Praphas, in the event that the legislature gets 
out of control and tries to unseat the govern- 
ment or threatens its budget. This is cer- 
tainly the old Thai way of doing things. But 
1969 (or 1970 or 1971) is not 1947 or 1958, 
and Vietnam has provided a rather painful 
illustration of what happens when a regime 
loses the support of the people. This is one 
reason why Prime Minister Thanon pushed 
so hard for the 1968 constitution and the 
ensuing elections, despite the objection of 
General Praphas. 

14 “Exit the Panthers?” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, August 28, 1969, p. 520 

15 Bangkok Post, September 15, 1969. 


16 Ibid. 
17 Bangkok Post, September 14, 1969. 
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If, in the 1970s, Thailand experiences still 
another military coup, and still another turn- 
ing back of the political clock, the viability 
of soldier-controlled politics in the country 
could be dramatically reduced. In the long 
run, the trend is in favor of a further modi- 
fication of military-manned government in 
Thailand. Premier Thanom clearly realizes 
this, which is why he favored the new con- 
stitution and elections and why he has re- 
cently talked of stepping down as head of 
the pro-government United Thai People’s 
party.” Thanom himself, however, was not 
strong enough to control discordant and fre- 
quently unruly political forces in 1958. He 
was then acting as caretaker Premier in the 
absence from the country of the former 
strongman and Prime Minister, Field Mar- 
shal Sarit Thanarat. Thanom’s successor, 
whoever he may be, may have the same dif- 
ficulty, particularly if General Praphas is 
waiting in the wings. 

The main props of state authority in Thai- 
land are likely to remain the country’s popu- 
lar monarch and royal family, and Buddhism, 
the nation’s religious faith. To these tradi- 
tional elements a consensual base may be 
added if Thailand can continue on her cur- 
rent moderately liberalizing course. The 
army and civil service have been the back- 
bone of Thai politics for more than a genera- 
tion now, and the time is probably ripe for 
the partnership’s expansion to include more 
members of the new (and by no means wholly 
Chinese) business elite as well as the mass of. 
the population through their elected repre- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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“Throughout 1969, Sihanouk persisted in his customary strategy of sur- 
vival, conditioned in part by an unshakable animosity toward Bangkok and 
Saigon, by a distrust of United States interests in Southeast Asia, and by the 
fact that his tactics have succeeded thus far.” 


Cambodia’s Strategy of Survival 


By Davip CHANDLER 


Former Director of Southeast Asian Area Studies, 
Foreign Service Institute, Washington, D.C. 


T HIS PRESS conference of July 2, 
1969, United States Secretary of 
State William Rogers announced 
that diplomatic relations between Cambodia 
and the United States had been restored. 
Over four years had passed since they had 
been broken off, at Cambodia’s insistence, in 
retaliation for violations of Cambodia’s 
borders by United States military forces sta- 
tioned in South Vietnam. Secretary Rogers 
saw the restoration, publicly at least, as “a 
positive step, looking toward peace in South- 
east Asia,” but Cambodia’s chief of state, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, interpreted the 
move more prosaically in terms of Cambodia’s 
immediate national interests.* 

For centuries, Gambodia’s survival has been 
bound up with the behavior of her immediate 
neighbors, Thailand and Vietnam, and her 
foreign policy has concentrated on containing 
the territorial ambitions of these two states. 
To accomplish this before the French arrived 
in 1863, the Cambodian court employed two 
strategies. In the 1820's and the 1850's, Cam- 
bodia became a “two-headed bird,” formally 
paying tribute to both the Thai and the Viet- 
namese courts. In the 1830's and the 1840s, 
she played one neighbor’s military and politi- 
cal forces off against the other’s—a danger- 
ous game, for the playground was Cambodia 


1 Throughout this paper, I have assumed Cam- 
bodia’s national interests to be those her leaders 
say they are. 
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herself. Under both approaches, the Cam- 
bodian court forfeited a good deal of inde- 
pendence; in the 1830’s, in fact, most of Cam- 
bodia was administered directly by Vietnam. 

After 90 years of being sealed off by the 
French from international relations (who also 
quarantined Laos and Vietnam), Cambodia 
emerged into independence in the mid-1950's 
with her historically-conditioned animosities 
intact. She found Thailand and the new 
state of South Vietnam firmly aligned with 
the United States. Prince Sihanouk; who as- 
sumed direct control of his government in 
1955, soon felt himself swept up into the 
dialectic of the cold war; he was caught, as 
he has often said, “between the hammer and 
the anvil.” He swiftly chose a neutral stance, 
hoping to avoid warfare with his pro-Western 
neighbors on the one hand and a smothering 
military alliance with them on the other. 
Seeking “unconditional” foreign assistance, 
he linked Cambodia’s neutrality with her in- 
dependence from the policies of Bangkok and 
Saigon, which he regarded as “puppets” of 
the United States. 

Since the early 1960’s, Sihanouk has by- 
passed face-to-face dealings with his neigh- 
bors. Instead, he has resorted to what can 
be seen historically as a third strategy; he has 
sought formal declarations of support from 
other powers: from Communist China, for 
example, and France, and most recently from 
the United States. In the early 1960's, Sihan- 
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ouk asked other nations to support his call 
for an international conference summoned to 
neutralize the states of former French Indo- 
china—a cause which the deterioration of 
the United States position in Vietnam has led 
him to abandon.? 

Since 1966, the prince has concentrated in- 
stead on seeking pledges to “recognize and 
respect’ Cambodia’s “present frontiers.’ 
Sihanouk’s eagerness to freeze his boundaries 
regardless of the outcome of the war in Viet- 
nam is understandable. But given the arbi- 
trary way in which these frontiers were drawn 
by the French, it is not difficult to understand 
the refusal of the Thai, Lao and South Viet- 
namese regimes to agree to this. North Viet- 
nam and the National Liberation Front, 
however, have not hesitated to support Sihan- 
ouk. Until 1969, when its resumption of re- 
lations with Cambodia was keyed to a presi- 
dential declaration expressing “recognition 
and respect”* of Cambodia’s frontiers, the 
United States deferred to its Southeast Asian 
allies on the issue, reluctant to judge a ques- 
tion which from their point of view remained 
unsettled. The neighbors’ refusal to sign, 
and the United States’ scrupulosity, have 


2 See Sihanouk’s conversation with Robert Garry, 
reported in Kambuja Monthly Review, Vol. V, No. 
46 (January 15, 1969), p. 13. 


3 For a discussion of Cambodia’s frontiers with - 


Laos and Vietnam, see Sarin Chhak, Les Frontiéres 
du Cambodge (Paris: Librarie Dallos, 1966), and 
Charles Meyer, “Cambodia’s Frontiers are Firm,” 
Kambuja Monthly Review, Vol. V, No. 51 (June 
15, 1969), p. 14. For a discussion of Sihanouk’s 
search for declarations, see Robert Shaplen, Time 
Out of Hand (New York: Harper & Row, 1969), 
pp. 332-333. 

4 The New York Times, April 13, 1969. On 
April 15, the newspaper referred to the pledge as 
a “vague but useful gesture,” phraseology which 
led Sihanouk to suspend negotiations with the 
United States throughout most of May. 

5 Ibid., October 17, 1969. 

6 Ibid., June 4, 1969. The Bonn government, 
enraged by an official visit by Cambodia’s foreign 
minister to East Berlin, had previously withdrawn 
its ambassador from Phnom Penh. For the notion 
of “replacement,” see Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service, Daily Report, June 11, 1969. 

7 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report, July 1, 1969. 

8 A week before, Sihanouk had announced that 
the ‘Vietnamese Communists” had agreed, “for- 
mally and in writing,” to withdraw from Cambodia 
following the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam. 
See The New York Times, June 22, 1969. 
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been interpreted in Cambodia as proof that 
Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam wish to 
reenact nineteenth century history and swal- 
low up Cambodia. 

Sihanouk also fears that the North Vietna- 
mese and the N.L.F., by their increasing in- 
filtration, are seeking to repeat the tactics of 
the Vietminh (the pro-Communist Vietnam 
Independence League) in 1953-1954, when 
guerrilla forces occupied portions of Cam- 
bodia in order to increase Vietminh bargain- 
ing power at the subsequent Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954. Sihanouk is irrevocably op- 
posed to granting the Vietnamese a voice in 
Cambodia’s future at any conference con- 
vened to settle the war in Vietnam. His 
stance is complicated, however, by his recent 
complaints that North Vietnamese and N.L.F. 
troops are stationed in parts of eastern Cam- 
bodia at a level of 40,000, and exercise de 
facto political control. 

Caught between his long-standing recog- 
nition of the N.L.F. as the “legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Vietnamese people” and his 
eagerness to suspend N.L.F. infiltration, Si- 
hanouk has taken several steps consistent with 
his conception of neutrality. In June of 
1969, assured of resuming relations with the 
United States, Sihanouk suspended relations 
with Bonn, remarking jocularly at the time 
that the United States would “take West Ger- 
many’s place.”® Subsequently, he accepted 
the United States’ declaration of support. 
Then, late in June, he welcomed the Presi- 
dent of the provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, Huynh tan Phat, 
on an official visit to Cambodia.” Phat 
emphasized that this was his first visit in an 
official capacity, and extended renewed as- 
surances regarding Cambodia’s frontiers, 
which in fact N.L.F. troops were violating at 
will.8 

Sihanouk’s search for declarations is bound 
up with his perceptions of the course of the 
war in Vietnam and the apparent modifica- 
tions of United States ends and means in 
Southeast Asia. Sihanouk believes that 
United States disengagement from Vietnam 
is inevitable and is convinced, in his public 
statements at least, that the Saigon govern- 
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ment will disintegrate as quickly as American 
troops depart. His experiences with previous 
Saigon regimes, however, and his difficulties 
with the N.L.F. have led him to believe that 
any South Vietnamese government will feel a 
compulsion to absorb Cambodian land. For 
this reason, he has been assiduous in his search 
for declarations of support from the eventual 
“winners” in Vietnam, and has also sought a 
stronger, more impartial patron. 

For many years, Sihanouk cast Communist 
China in this role, but China’s image was 
locally tarnished by her involvement in the 
Cambodian disorders of 1967.9 Thereafter, 
Sihanouk looked to France, and particularly 
to President Charles de Gaulle, whose resig- 
nation Sihanouk publicly lamented. Al- 
though he has no intention of becoming a 
United States protege, his opening toward 
the “blues,” as he calls the Western bloc, is 
traceable partly to his nervousness about the 
Vietnamese, his disappointment with China, 
and his continuing search for a reliable, un- 
demanding patron able to guarantee Cam- 
bodia against Thailand and Vietnam.?° 

But patronage, formal declarations and 
diplomatic moves, no matter how skillfully 
they are combined, cannot of themselves 
deflect the kinds of pressure which Cambodia 
(along with much of the “third world”) may 
face in the near future. As Sihanouk is 
quick but unhappy to realize, not all the 
pressures—demographic, political, economic 
—originate outside Cambodia’s frontiers. 
Indeed, factors other than Sihanouk’s fear 
of his neighbors seem to have played a part 
in his choice to resume relations with the 
United States. These include Cambodia’s 


9 See Michael Liefer, “Rebellion or Subversion 
in Cambodia?” Current History, F ebruary, 1969, 
pp. 88-93, and Bernard K. Gordon, “Cambodia: 
Shadow over Angkor,” Asian Survey, January, 
1969, pp. 58-68. 

10 In September, 1969, Sihanouk attended Ho 
Chi Minh’s funeral in Hanoi: he was the only 
chief of state to do so. 

11 Much of the material which follows is drawn 
from Remy Prud’homme, L’Economie du Cam- 
bodge (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1969), a penetrating analysis. 

12 The New York Times, January 17, 1969. 

13 Jean Delvert, Le paysan cambodgien (Paris: 
Mouton, 1962), pp. 305ff. 
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increasing requirements for foreign exchange 
to finance economic development, the in- 
ability of her slow-moving agricultural econ- 
omy to provide sufficient funds for the na- 
tional budget, the gradual emergence of an 
intelligentsia for whom jobs are simply not 
available, and Sihanouk’s growing conviction 
that the “reds” inside Cambodia, as well as 
the “blues” outside, seek to subvert his regime. 


A COLONIAL ECONOMY 


Cambodia’s economy is “colonial” in struc- 
ture and the prisoner of its geographic set- 
ting." Cambodia has few minerals and a 
generally poor soil, and is afflicted with the 
excesses of both the rainfall and drought as- 
sociated with a monsoon climate. Thus she 
lacks many of the essentials for economic 
development and is colonial in the sense that 
her exports are overwhelmingly agricultural, 
while she needs to import nearly all her 
manufactured goods—especially cloth—de- 
spite recent steps to develop an industrial 
sector.”* . 

Cambodia’s average population density— 
approximately 100 per square mile—is decep- 
tive, since 80 per cent of the population of 
approximately 7 million is concentrated for 
historical reasons in those parts of the coun- 
try which have the least productive soil.2* 
Near Kompong Cham, for example, densities 
of 600 people per square mile frequently 
occur. ‘he population is young—more than 
half of it is under 20—and overwhelmingly 
rural: only 12 per cent inhabit towns with 
populations larger than 10,000. Urbaniza- 
tion is limited to the capital, Phnom Penh, 
which contains 10 per cent of Cambodia’s 
population. 

Per capita income is estimated at $130 
(U.8.) per year, about the same as Thai- 
Jand’s. Personal income, however, is dis- 
tributed more evenly throughout the popula- 
tion than is the case, for example, in either 
Thailand or South Vietnam. Cambodia, 
like her neighbors, is dominated by agricul- 
ture, and more specifically by the cultivation 
of irrigated and flooded rice. Over two 
million Cambodians between the ages of 15 
and 60—the equivalent of two-thirds of the 
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country’s active population—are engaged in 
rice farming, and produce an annual harvest 
of slightly more than 2 million metric tons. 
Of this total, some 300,000 tons are exported; 
rice constitutes Cambodia’s steadiest export 
and her most reliable source of foreign ex- 
change. Since 1966, however, large quanti- 
ties of rice have been illicitly exported into 
South Vietnam and paid for in Cambodian 
riels, reducing foreign exchange and the sur- 
plus of rice available for export." 

Cambodian rice yields are low—less than 
one metric ton per hectare. Fertilizers are 
not widely used, and the acreage under rice 
is only expanding at the same rate as Cam- 
bodia’s population, so that the size of the 
exportable surplus (without considering the 
drain in illicit trade) will probably remain 
much the same for several years. The mar- 
ket for Cambodia’s second major export, 
rubber, is declining slightly, although the 
rubber produced on the French-administered 
Cambodian plantations is competitive on the 
world market. 

Efforts to expand and diversify Cam- 
bodia’s exports (rice and rubber make up 
two-thirds of them, by value) have not been 
successful, although the government has had 
some success in curbing imports. Consumer 
requirements for cloth and pharmaceuticals, 
however, cannot be met by local industry, and 
imports currently exceed exports by the 
equivalent of $10 million (U.S.) per year." 

Given this state of affairs, the Cambodian 
government has had to seek sources of income 
other than foreign trade to finance domestic 
requirements, which include heavy outlays 
for education, communications and public 
health. Indeed, since independence, ex- 


14 Prud’homme, op. cit. page 255, Table 12, 
note a, and Sihanouk’s talk with William Attwood, 
reprinted (from Look, April 2, 1968) in Kambuja 
Monthly Review, April 15, 1968, p. 15. Trade 
with the N.L.F. is legal, but Sihanouk stated to 
Attwood that “90 per cent” of the trade in rice 
was conducted through clandestine channels. 

15 Prud'homme, op. cit., p. 273, table 51. Total 
trade amounts generally to the equivalent of $200 
million (U.S.). Prud’homme, however, believes 
these statistics to be of dubious quality. 

16 Far Eastern Economic Review 1969 Yearbook 
(Hong Kong: 1969), p. 123. 

17 See Kambuja Monthly Review, February 15, 
1969, p. 34. 


penditures have always exceeded receipts. 
Until the mid-1960’s, this deficit was in- 
formally covered by foreign military and 
economic assistance programs, especially 
those of the United States, but the latter 
were terminated at Sihanouk’s request in 
1964, Insisting that aid be “unconditional,” 
Sihanouk has maintained that membership 
in such bodies as the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, dominated by the 
“blues,” was inconsistent with Cambodia’s 
neutrality. The money shortage became 
serious in 1967, and Cambodia’s second five 
year plan, scheduled to commence in that 
year, was barely begun in 1968.4 Schemes 
to increase the number of tourists in Cam- 
bodia and to create a free trade zone at the 
port of Sihanoukville were efforts to cope 
with the problem, as was Sihanouk’s decision, 
in the autumn of 1968, to seek a rapproche- 
ment with the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Asian Development 
Bank. 

A more significant economic step was taken 
in September, 1969, when Cambodia an- 
nounced a 12.5 per cent devaluation of the 
currency, the riel, whose official value had 
remained unchanged (alone of the “Indo- 
chinese” currencies) since independence. 
The move allowed the riel greater converti- 
bility, with a view to satisfying I.M.F. re- 
quirements relating to the currencies of 
member states. 

Sihanouk’s recent search for long-term 
capital investment from the “blues,” and the 
steps he has taken to encourage it, should 
not be construed as a willingness to resume 
the kinds of military and economic programs 
under which the United States aided Cam- 
bodia in her first years of independence. 
Sihanouk’s moves hardly represent a sig- 
nificant “shift to the right”; rather, they 
constitute a tactical adjustment consonant 
with Sihanouk’s long term goals, 

Of course, the moves may well have the 
effect of rallying dissident Cambodian “blues” 
to Sthanouk’s regime, including members of 
the clandestine Khmer Serei (Free Cam- 
bodia) movement." ‘They certainly reflect 
the continuous influence on Sihanouk’s think- 
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ing of his comparatively “blue” and un- 
questionably loyal senior advisers, like Nhiek 
Tioulong and Penn Nouth, who have worked 
closely with Sihanouk for over 20 years. 
Conversely, the disturbances of 1967, which 
revealed to Sihanouk the extent of Gom- 
munist influence within Cambodia—espe- 
cially among segments of the administrative 
elite—made the advice of these elder states- 
men ring truer than the declarations of in- 
nocence hastily provided by China and North 
Vietnam. Although Sihanouk was quick to 
deny that the disturbances had any internal 
causes,'® he realized the implications of the 
fact that 20,000 young Gambodians are now 
enrolled in universities and technical schools, 
from which there is little hope that they will 
move into meaningful and rewarding jobs. 
The prince has frequently stated that 
Cambodia is “not ready’ for a multiparty 
system of government, and indeed the coun- 
try’s political institutions, such as the national 
political organization, the Sangkum Reastr 
Niyum (People’s Socialist Community) are 


largely of Sihanouk’s own making, and are. 


held together by his charisma.’® By repeat- 
edly emphasizing that Cambodians are un- 
interested in “foreign” ideologies, Sihanouk 
is banking on the innate conservatism of most 
Cambodians, which he probably shares. At 
the same time, the massive educational efforts 
his government has made automatically tend 
to free Cambodia’s young from the kind of 
conservatism associated with an_ isolated 
Cambodian village. 

Cambodia’s restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States seems to have 
been related more closely to her need for free 
world capital investment than to a clear-cut 
political shift on the part of the kingdom’s 
leaders, although the influence of leftists in 
Sihanouk’s entourage has declined sharply 
since 1967. At the same time, Prince 


18 Kambuja Monthly Review, November 15, 
1968, p. 136. 

19 See Milton E. Osborne, “Beyond Charisma: 
Princely Politics and the Problem of Political Suc- 
cession in Cambodia,” International Journal, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 1 (Winter 1968-69), pp. 109-21 for 
an astute analysis of this particular problem. 

20 The New York Times, August 2, 1969. 
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Sihanouk’s increasing pessimism about the 
future of Southeast Asia and about the 
ultimate intentions of any Vietnamese regime 
towards his country may have encouraged 
him to decide to repair relations with the 
United States, which itself was asked—by 
means of the border declaration—to pay the 
political costs of the resumption. Through- 
out 1969, Sihanouk persisted in his customary 
strategy of survival, conditioned in part by 
an unshakable animosity toward Bangkok 
and Saigon, by a distrust of United States 
interests in Southeast Asia, and by the fact 
that his tactics have succeeded thus far. 

At this point, it is permissible to ask: 
What next? 

In the first place, Sihanouk himself, at 47, 
shows no signs of relinquishing executive 
power. He has held the reins in one form 
or another for 28 years, despite understand- 
able outbursts of depression and fatigue such 
as overtook him in July, 1969, when his 
resignation was prematurely reported by the 
world press.2° Likewise, the short-term fu- 
ture of his senior advisers appears to be secure, 
although continuing acquiescence to them on 
the part of young officials is not so certain. 
Mass education, rising expectations and the 
ideologies and methods of revolutionary war- 
fare are relatively new to Cambodia, and 
may soon release social forces with which 
Sihanouk and his generally paternal style of 
government will be poorly equipped to deal. 
In 1969, Sihanouk attempted once again to 
purchase time for his country, while for- 
feiting as little independence and relinquish- 
ing as little of his own executive power as 
possible. His overall strategy remains as he 
described it late in 1967: 

The objective we have set ourselves is that of 


remaining safe and sound for as long as possible, 
and of retarding the onset of the catastrophe with 


(Continued on page 366) 
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“The belief that 4.5 million Malays can dominate 3.5 million Chinese and 
I million Indians forever and assimilate them culturally is an impossible 


dream. ... 


It is to be hoped that the spirit of racial toleration that has long 


existed in [Malaysia] will influence her leaders to take the path of cooperation 
and progress toward a free, democratic society... .” 


Crisis in Malaysia 


By GERALD P. DARTFORD 
Author of A Short History of Malaysia 


ALAYSIA IS A federation of the 11 
states of Malaya on the mainland 
of Southeast Asia which became 


independent of Britain on August 31, 1957, 
and the two former British colonies of Sabah 
(British North Borneo) and Sarawak on the 
northwest coast of Borneo, which joined with 
Malaya and Singapore to form Malaysia on 
September 16, 1963. The island of Singa- 
pore, whose two million people are mostly 
Chinese, was expelled from Malaysia on 
August 9, 1965, and is now a separate re- 
public. Of the total 1969 Malaysian popu- 
lation of 10 million, some 8.5 million live 
in the states of Malaya (now known as West 
Malaysia) and about 1.5 million in the two 
Bornean states (East Malaysia), separated 
by 400 miles of the South China Sea. Ma- 
laysia is naturally dominated by its western 
division which is not only more populous 
but also far more developed. Sabah and 
Sarawak, both politically and economically 
more primitive, depend heavily on assistance 
from West Malaysia. 

With ten million people in an area a little 
larger than New Mexico, Malaysia ‘seems 


small when compared to her neighbors, Indo- 


nesia (115 million), Thailand ‘(32 million) 
and Burma (26 million), but her -strategic 


position and her relatively high stage of de- 


velopment have given her an importance 
beyond her size. For a long period West 


Malaysia- and Singapore have- enjoyed: a - 
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higher per capita standard of living than any 
other Asian country except Japan. Good 
progress has been maintained since independ- 
ence, and Malaysia’s prosperity has been 
accompanied by remarkable political stability, 
the success of democratic institutions, and an 
efficient administrative machine inherited 
from the British regime. 

No race in Malaysia has a clear majority 
of the population. Even in West Malaysia 
the native Malays comprise a little less than 
half of the people, and the Chinese and 
Indians ‘a little more than half. Only in the 
less developed states like Kedah, Kelantan, 
Trengganu and Pahang do Malays have a 
large majority. In the most populous and 
developed states of Perak, Selangor and 
Johore, Malays and Chinese are practically 
equal in numbers, and all along the west 
coast’ they are inextricably mixed in their 
distribution. In Malaysia as a whole, the 
racial composition is roughly 4.5 million 
Malays,’ 3.5 million Chinese, 1 million 
Indians, and 1 million Borneans. Dyaks pre- 
dominate in Sarawak, and Dusuns and Ba- 
jaus in Sabah. In both of the Bornean states 
the Chinese minority is larger than the Malay 
minority. 

For 12 years the key to Malaysian stability 
and: progress has been the policy of racial co- 
operation under the Alliance government, 
headéd by Tunku Abdul Rahman as Prime 
Minister and composed of the United Malays 
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National Organization (U.M.N.O.), the Ma- 
layan Chinese Association (M.C.A.) and the 
Malayan Indian Congress (M.I.C.). Even 
before independence, the Alliance won 51 out 
of 52 elected seats in the Legislative Council. 
Its majority was maintained in the national 
elections held in 1959 and 1964. The elec- 
tions in May, 1969, were a setback, but the 
Alliance still holds a working majority and 
a mandate for five years of power. The 
record of Malaysia has therefore been the 
measure of the achievements of the Alliance 
government. 

Three areas have been of special concern 
to the Alliance: first, security from internal 
subversion and external threats; second, the 
need to develop the economy of the country 
to provide better living conditions for a 
rapidly growing population; and third, the 
problem of promoting harmony among the 
different races with their varied religions, 
cultures and languages. In the first and 
second areas, the Alliance has had much 
success. In the third lies the root issue in 
Malaysia, and here recent events have brought 
a serious Crisis. 


THREATS TO SECURITY 


When Malaya became independent in 
1957, the insurrection of Communist terror- 
ists, which began in 1948, was still not com- 
pletely crushed. But by July, 1960, such 
progress had been made in hunting down the 
remaining bands of guerrillas that the Em- 
ergency (as it was called) was officially ended. 
The hard core of the insurgents, led by Chin 
Peng, the Secretary-General of the Malayan 
Communist party, withdrew over the border 
into southern Thailand where its present 
strength is estimated at about 900. Recently, 
there has been an increase in incidents be- 
tween the guerrillas and Thai and Malaysian 
police. At present they do not pose a serious 
threat to Malaysia, but if internal strife 
should break out they would be in a strategic 
position to intervene. 

The formation of the enlarged Malaysia in 
1963 occasioned a quarrel with the two 
neighboring countries to which the Malays 
felt most akin, Indonesia and the Philippines, 
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both of whom refused to grant recognition. 

Indonesia, with more than ten times the 
population of Malaysia, threatened to crush 
the new federation by all means short of 
open war. Confrontation took the form of 
the infiltration of guerrilla bands into East 
Malaysia and the encouragement of dissident 
groups, particularly in Sarawak. A few com- 
mandos were landed in West Malaysia, but 
were quickly rounded up. Some 930,000 
British and other Commonwealth troops came 
to the aid of Malaysia. 

The policy of confrontation was, for the 
most part, an attempt by Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno to divert the attention of his 
people from the grave economic troubles 
within Indonesia. But it also may have 
been due to the constant fear of the Javanese 
—who by weight of numbers dominate Indo- 
nesia—that the outer islands might be drawn 
away into new political units, thus leading 
to the disintegration of the vast island empire 
ruled from Djakarta. 

There have been sporadic Indonesian re- 
volts against rule from Java in such areas as 
the south Moluccas and Sumatra, and much 
smoldering resentment remains. Sumatra, 
larger but less populous than Java, has some 
of the most valuable resources in Indonesia, 
such as oil, rubber and tin, but Sumatrans 
feel that they do not get a fair share in the 
government considering the foreign exchange 
their products provide. There were strong 
historical ties between Sumatra and Malaya 
across the Straits of Malacca before the es- 
tablishment of British rule in Malaya and 
Dutch rule in Sumatra led to separate de- 
velopment.. A union of Malaysia and Su- 
matra would in many ways be a logical de- 
velopment. This is the fear in the minds of 
the rulers of Indonesia. Although the fall of 
President Sukarno in 1965 led to the resump- 
tion of friendly relations with Malaysia, this 
anxiety is likely to be a factor in the relations 
between the two countries. 

‘Malaysia’s quarrel with the Philippines 
arose over the inclusion of Sabah (formerly 
British North Borneo) in Malaysia. Prior 
to British rule, part of the coast of Sabah 
was under the rather vague suzerainty of the 


Sultans of Sulu in the south of the Philippine 
group of islands, while the rest was claimed 
by the Sultans of Brunei. In 1878, the Sultan 
of Sulu agreed to grant his lands in Borneo 
to a British concession seeker for an annual 
payment of $5,000. This territory, together 
with some land ceded by Brunei, was devel- 
oped and governed until World War II by 
the British North Borneo Company under a 
royal charter. After Sulu came under Span- 
ish rule, Spain formally gave up all claims 
in Borneo in 1885 and the territory of the 
Chartered Company became a British pro- 
tectorate. 

The Philippine claim is based on the con- 
tention that the Sultan of Sulu only leased 
his Bornean territories and that there was no 
transfer of sovereignty. ‘The present Philip- 
pine Republic claims to be the successor of 
the Sultan of Sulu and his Spanish suzerain. 
Nothing was heard of this claim during the 
years of United States rule in the Philip- 
pines, and it was only resurrected when 
Malaysia was formed. As far as can be 
seen, there is no desire at all on the part of 
the inhabitants of Sabah to join the Philip- 
pines, although they may have some doubts 
about their status within Malaysia. In the 
meanwhile, the quarrel continues to make 
regional cooperation more difficult. The 
Filipinos have stated that they will not 
resort to force, and with reasonable good will 
a settlement may be reached when the claim 
becomes less of an issue in the internal politics 
of the Philippines. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Despite these threats and the heavy addi- 
tion they have made to the costs of defense, 
Malaysia has made remarkable economic 
progress in the past 12 years. The gross 
national product has grown at an average 
annual rate of 5.8 per cent in the 1960s. 
Exports have shown a favorable balance over 
imports in spite of the drop in the price of 
rubber and tin. Malaysia leads all other 
countries in the production of these products 
with about 40 per cent of the world total. 
Natural rubber, grown both on estates and 
by smallholders, occupies 4.5 million acres 
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or 65 per cent of all cultivated land, and the 
industry employs about one-third of the labor 
force directly or indirectly. 

In recent years, natural rubber has had to 
compete with synthetic, but this situation has 
been met by improved methods of produc- 
tion. For the last 20 years a government- 
assisted program of replanting with higher- 
yielding trees has been carried out with much 
success. As these trees come into yield after 
about seven years, productivity has steadily 
risen from an average of 350 Ibs. per acre 
per annum in 1953 to nearly 500 Ibs. per 
acre per annum today. About 80 per cent 
of estate acreage and over 60 per cent of 
small holdings have been replanted. The 
limit of increased productivity has not yet 
been reached, for strains have been developed 
experimentally which yield 3,000 lbs, per acre 
per annum. 

The development of these high-yielding 
trees has been part of the work of the Rub- 
ber Research Institute of Malaysia, supported 
by the industry since 1925 and recognized as 
the leading institution of its kind in the 
world. The R.R.I. has also helped in other 
phases of rubber technology, particularly in 
the preparation and marketing of the prod- 
uct. Under the Standard Malaysian Rubber 
Scheme, which came into force in 1966, 
natural rubber is graded scientifically to 
guaranteed technical specifications and mar- 
keted in uniform-size polythene-wrapped 
bales. Research is also being carried out on 
oil-extended rubber tread for tires, which has 
special skid-resistant qualities in snow and 
ice. Thus the serious drop in the price of 
rubber has been offset so that the industry 
is still able to compete profitably in the world 
market. 

The Malaysian government has made 
great efforts to diversify the economy and to 
reduce the dependence on rubber and tin 
while at the same time opening up more land 
for settlement. Most spectacular has been 
the increase in the production of palm oil. 
In 1956, Malaysia produced 56,000 tons of 
oil. By 1970, it is estimated that she will 
produce 356,000 tons, exceeding the com- 
bined production of Nigeria and the Congo. 
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Palm oil acreage during the same period will 
increase from 100,000 acres to 400,000 acres. 
The government hopes the area devoted to 
palm oil ultimately will reach three million 
acres with the help of new land settlement 
schemes. 

Among these schemes the most ambitious 
is the Jengka Triangle Project in the state 
of Pahang, now being developed with the 
assistance of a World Bank loan of 14 million 
U.S. dollars. In the first stage, to be com- 
pleted in 1970, 35,000 acres of forest land 
will be cleared for 2,800 families, each with 
ten acres of oil palm and a quarter-acre 
house lot. Eventually 150,000 acres in the 
Jengka Triangle will be settled. 

Ever since large-scale development and 
immigration began some 80 years ago, West 
Malaysia has had to import rice, the staple 
food of most of the inhabitants, and this pur- 
chase has taken up a large proportion of the 
country’s foreign exchange. At the same 
time, the increase of the mainly Malay popu- 
lation in the rice growing areas has led to 
the fragmentation of holdings and a demand 
for more land for cultivation. Since the 
plains suitable for rice growing are limited, 
it used to be thought that Malaysia could 
never reach self-sufficiency in rice production. 

The Alliance government has been par- 
ticularly anxious to improve the lot of the 
Malay peasantry from whom it draws its 
grass roots support. Accordingly, it has 
tackled the problem of rice production and 
new settlement with vigor and imagination. 
The largest scheme is the Muda Irrigation 
Project in the northern states of Kedah and 
Perlis, which is due for completion in 1970. 
The biggest such project in Southeast Asia, 
it will cost $204 million’ (Malaysian) and 
will irrigate 261,000 acres for double crop- 
ping. The smaller Kemubu Project in 
Kelantan will add another 47,000 acres for 
double cropping at a cost of $51.7 million 
(Malaysian). When these areas come into 
production and are planted with improved 
strains of rice, it is believed that Malaysia 
may not only achieve the goal of self-suffi- 


1The Malaysian dollar is worth one-third of 
the U.S. dollar. 
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ciency, but may also have a surplus for export. 

Much’ has also. been done to improve the 
lot of the villagers by building roads and 
bridges, providing processing facilities for 
smallholders’ rubber and palm oil, building 
more rural schools, health clinics and agri- 
cultural training centers, and bringing elec- 
trical power, long enjoyed in the towns, to 
more than a thousand villages. 

Under the First Malaysian Plan (1966- 
1970) output of electricity will be almost 
doubled. In February, 1968, the National 
Electricity Board completed the Batang 
Padang hydroelectric scheme in the Cameron 
Highlands at a cost of $142 million (Malay- 
sian). This plant is able to supply the en- 
tire present needs of the west coast of West 
Malaysia, while future needs will be met by 
the biggest thermal power station in the 
country, now under construction at Port 
Dickson. 

Only brief mention can be made of other 
Malaysian advances, such as the experiments 
with sugar cane and cocoa cultivation; the 
tremendous increase in the production of 
lumber from the forests which still cover 80 
per cent of the country; the building of roads 
to connect the east and west coasts of West 
Malaysia and to open up the largely un- 
developed East Malaysia; the expansion of 
dock facilities, especially at Port Swettenham; 
and the construction of a new international 
airport at Kuala Lumpur. Social progress has 
gone forward at the same time. All children 
are to have a minimum of nine years of edu- 
cation, and the number of students is over 
two million or 20 per cent of the population. 

Malaysia’s progress has been made without 
United States aid except for the Peace Corps 
assistance and with comparatively small loans 
from the World Bank and Commonwealth 
nations. Her public debt amounting to 
about $3,500 million (Malaysian) is mod- 
erate for a country with a gross national 
product of about $1,000 million, especially 
as 85 per cent represents domestic and only 
15 per cent external debt. The Malaysian 
currency has remained strong—when the 
British pound was devalued in November, 
1967, the Malaysian dollar did not have to 


follow suit. Much foreign capital has been 
attracted and new industries have been 
started, 


RACIAL TENSION 

This impressive record has been possible 
because the Alliance, although dominated by 
U.M.N.O., has up to now made a sincere 
attempt to secure the cooperation of the 
other races. In return for this friendly ap- 
proach, moderate Chinese and Indians have 
accepted loyally the special rights and priv- 


ileges given to the Malays by the constitution.. 


Thus Islam is the religion of the state, and 
Malay is recognized as the language which 
will replace English eventually for government 
purposes. All nine Malay States on the 
mainland have Malay Sultans as their formal 
heads, and one of them is elected King for 
a term of five years. In these Malay States 
the Mentri Besar, or head of the local gov- 
ernment, and his chief assistants are always 
Malays. In the former British settlements 
of Penang and Malacca it has become cus- 
tomary for either the governor or the chief 
minister to be a Malay, the other post being 
held by a Chinese. Malays also hold most 
of the top posts in the Malayan Civil Service, 
the army, the navy, the air force and the 
police. In West Malaysia, all Malays are 
automatically citizens with voting rights, 
whereas members of other races born before 
1957 must apply for citizenship which is 
given subject to conditions. However, a new 
generation has been growing up since 1957 
which is entitled to citizenship irrespective 
„of race. 

- The M.C.A. (Malayan Chinese Associa- 
' tion), second partner in the Alliance, is 
Jargely drawn from the wealthier Chinese 
merchant class. It has provided notable 
leaders like Tan Siew Sin, the able Finance 
Minister, and Lim Swee Aun, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. In fact, the allo- 
cation of these portfolios to the M.C.A. is 
- indicative of the understanding that the 
Malays, with about 10 out of 18 Cabinet 
ministers, are to hold the main share of 
political power as long as the Chinese retain 
their predominance in business. To the 
rising generation of Malays and Chinese, 
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however, this Alliance of Malay aristocrats 
and Chinese merchants is not attractive. 
Hence Malays drift to the more extreme Pan- 
Malayan Islamic party and urban Chinese 
drift to socialist parties such as the Demo- 
cratic Action party. 

The role of the Malayan Indian Congress 
(M.I.C.) in the Alliance has been minor, 
owing to the smaller Indian population. 
Even so, much of the discontent with a 
Malay-dominated government applies equally 
to the Indians. The M.I.C. has never been 
able to speak confidently for the whole 
community. 

The motive for the formation of the Alli- 
ance in the first place was. the desire to gain 
independence from Britain at the earliest 
possible date. As long as this was the para- 
mount issue no other party had a real chance. 
The success of Tunku Abdul Rahman and 
his Alliance in achieving independence 
quickly and peacefully gave them the prestige 
that has kept them in power ever since. Yet 
the Alliance, like the Congress party which 
came to power in India in similar circum- 
stances, contains people of very diverse views. 
Now that the common motive of working for 
independence is removed, these rifts widen 
and sooner or later new groupings on ideoo- 
logical or racial lines seem inevitable. How 
these new party lines are drawn will depend 
much on the leaders of U.M.N.O. during 
the next few years. They will need courage 
to stand up for a continuance of racial co- 
operation, for they have had trouble within 
their ranks whenever there seemed to be a 
possibility of an effective Chinese opposition. 

The first such occasion came in 1965, less 
than two years after the formation of Malay- 
sia. At that time, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore was growing restive under 
the conditions which gave him and his state 
so little voice in the Malay-dominated central 
government. As leader of the Peoples Ac- 
tion party, mainly Chinese but pledged to 
a multiracial and multicultural society in 
Singapore, Lee began to reach out to the 
nearly three million Chinese on the main- 
land. An attempt was made to form a 
common front with small socialist parties and 
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to put up P.A.P. candidates in the 1964 
elections. Lee had little success, and only 
one P.A.P. member was elected outside 
Singapore. 

Yet even this mild threat was enough to 
cause an outburst from the rank and file of 
U.M.N.O. and riots between the races in 
several towns. Tunku Abdul Rahman, de- 
siring above all communal peace, bowed be- 
fore the storm, convinced that only the 
expulsion of Singapore from Malaysia would 
satisfy his followers. The necessary amend- 
ment to the constitution was rushed through, 
and Lee Kuan Yew and his more than one 
million Chinese were pushed out to fend for 
themselves. 

The second occasion came in May, 1969, 
immediately after the election for the federal 
parliament. In this election U.M.N.O. lost 
seats in rural Malay areas to the Pan Ma- 
layan Islamic party, which advocates a policy 
of Malaysia for the Malays and opposes multi- 
racialism. In urban areas the Democratic 
Action party, which wants a truly “Malaysian 
Malaysia,” won several seats mainly from 
the M.G.A. 

The immediate result was an outbreak of 
rioting between Malays and Chinese, begin- 
ning in Kuala Lumpur on May 13 after an 
- exuberant celebration of election victories by 
the Chinese. The strife spread to other 
places and went on for a month. The 
official death toll is given as 200, but. ob- 
servers believe that the victims, mainly 
Chinese, were more numerous. Strong ac- 
tion was taken by the government. : The 
constitution was suspended. Over 6,000 
arrests were made. Press censorship was 
imposed and several local and foreign publi- 
cations were banned. Newspapers still in 
circulation have been asked to refrain from 
mentioning the names of banned journals. 
All the functions of government have been 
given to a National Operations Council 
headed by Tun Abdul Razak, the Deputy 
Prime Minister. This council contains no 
Chinese. . 

It is difficult at this stage to be sure of all 
the details of what happened in that troubled 
month, but there were disquieting reports 
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that the Malay troops and police dealt harshly 
with the Chinese while doing little to re- 
strain their own people. The restoration of 
the constitution is being postponed unjustifi- 
ably, and emergency decrees are being used 
not only to restore order but also to retain 
an exclusively Malay regime. For example, 
edicts have been issued to change the lan- 
guage of instruction in all schools to Malay. 
This means a complete overthrow of the 
delicate compromise worked out by repre- 
sentatives of all races in the Education Act of 
1957, which has been the basis of educational 
policy until now. Chinese and Indians, while 
willing to accept the teaching of the Malay 
language as a subject, have fought tenaciously 
for the right to have their children taught 
through their mother tongue, except for the 
few who have attended the multiracial En- 
glish-medium schools. ‘They will never accept 
peacefully a system which denies this right. 

The Malays feel deeply that West Malaysia 
is their land and that they must not give up 
effective control of it to immigrant races, 
whose presence at heart they resent. They 
hope to see the other races assimilated, force- 
fully if necessary, into one Malay-speaking 
people, as the Indonesians and Thai have 
tried to assimilate their Chinese minorities. 
On the other hand the Chinese, with their 
natural pride in their ancient civilization, will 
not submit to such treatment by a people 
whom they regard as backward and inferior 
in culture. The same applies in large mea- 
sure to the Indians. 

The belief that 4.5 million Malays can 
dominate 3.5 million Chinese and 1 million 
Indians forever and assimilate them culturally 
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“While the immediate prospects of the present regime in Indonesia are 
fairly good, the long-term outlook is decidedly bleak.” 


Indonesia’s Uncertain Future 


By Benepict R. O’G. ANDERSON 
Assistant Professor of Government, Cornell University 


N APRIL 1, 1969, the President of 
Indonesia, General Suharto, for- 
mally inaugurated his government’s 

first five year plan, almost exactly three years 
after the silent coup of March 11, 1966, 
which finally toppled former President Su- 
karno from power.’ These three years were 
devoted largely to the political consolidation 
of the regime and to an economic program of 
stabilization and rehabilitation, both essential 
pre-conditions for the plan’s success. 

The importance of the plan is at least as 
much political as economic. General Su- 
harto himself has repeatedly stated that his 
government will ultimately be judged by its 
economic performance, its ability not only 
to stem the decline of the Sukarno years, 
but to generate real growth and to raise 
the living standards of the Indonesian people. 
He has also frequently warned that the 
failure of the plan will mean “disaster.” 
Suharto’s statements reflect a wide consensus 
among observers within and outside Indo- 
nesia that the basic legitimacy of the present 
regime will depend above all on its economic 


1 On Sukarno’s fall from power, see Frederick 
Bunnell, ‘“Indonesia’s Quasi-Military Regime,” 
Current History, January, 1967; and John Hughes, 
cn Upheaval (New York: David McKay, 
1967). 

2 For a full discussion of the hyperinflation of 
the Guided Democracy period, see J. A. C. Mackie, 
Problems of the Indonesian Inflation (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell Modern Indonesian Project, 1967). Mackie 
notes (p. 82) that the consumer price index rose 
from 100 to 2,450 between July, 1958, and July, 
1964. In 1966, the inflation rate was 650 per cent, 
according to Guy J. Pauker, “Indonesia: The Age 
of Reason?” Asian Survey, February, 1968, p. 139. 
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achievements. No balanced estimate of the 
prospects of success is possible, however, with- 
out some understanding both of what has 
been achieved so far and of the magnitude 
of the problems still unsolved. 

The Suharto government’s efforts in the 
economic field over the past three years have 
been directed towards creating the necessary 
basis for a program of sustained economic 
development. Internally, the primary ob- 
jectives have been to control the fantastic 
hyperinflation of the last Sukarno years;? to 
balance the budget; to rationalize the civil 
service; to discipline the banking system; and 
to cut back corruption. Externally, the gov- 
ernment has worked to secure the reschedul- 
ing of payments on Indonesia’s massive inter- 
national debt, and to create a climate in 
Indonesia which would encourage both pri- 
vate investment by foreign companies and 
large flows of aid from friendly governments 
and such institutions as the World Bank. 
To a considerable degree these initial ob- 
jectives have been achieved. 

By 1968, inflation had been reduced to no 
more than an 85 per cent annual increase. 
Draconic restrictions on state expenditures 
permit her economists to predict that in the 
coming year Indonesia will have a small 
budgetary surplus after a decade of heavy 
deficit financing. The new, tight budgetary 
discipline, however, is not only designed to 
help fight inflation. It is also intended to 
increase Cabinet control of the bureaucracy ` 
and to heighten its sense of financial re- 
sponsibility. The government has also made 
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very plain its view that rational development 
plans can not be worked out or carried 
through except on a firm budgetary basis. 

To help achieve a healthier balance be- 
tween its revenues and expenditures, the gov- 
ernment has taken firm action in two com- 
plementary areas. Routine administrative 
costs have been cut back by the government’s 
policy, established in 1966, to accept no new 
personnel into the grossly swollen state 
bureaucracy—graduates of high schools and 
universities have in effect been told to look 
for employment elsewhere. At the same 
time, severe political purges have worked 
further to reduce the size and the financial 
burden of the civil service. On the other 
hand, serious steps have been taken to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the existing taxa- 
tion system, so that more of Djakarta’s new 
rich actually pay the taxes which their po- 
litical influence and a corrupt internal 
revenue service habitually permitted them 
to evade.* Strong measures have also been 
taken against many private banks, often 
under the control of different military cliques, 
whose dubious operations seriously under- 
mined confidence in the banking system as a 
whole. In the area of fighting corruption 
the government has been considerably less 
successful, though at least one general has 
been imprisoned for gross embezzlement and 
it is possible that others will follow. 

The success of these domestic economic 
policies, devised and implemented by a small 
group of civilian ministers, mostly profes- 
sional economists from the University of In- 
donesia, has done much to secure the con- 
fidence and support of the United States and 
allied powers. At the time of its accession 
to power, the Suharto government was con- 
fronted with the fact that Indonesia had an 
accumulated external debt of some $2.3 
"8 According to one experienced observer, only 
250,000 out of Indonesia’s 125,000,000 people 
paid direct taxes in 1966. These taxes provided 
20 per cent of the government’s income. See the 
statement of Kosasih Purwanegara SH, in Suluh 
Marhaen, May 25, 1967. 

4 See Bunnell, op. cìt., p. 27, and J. Panglaykim 
and K. D. Thomas, “The Road to Amsterdam and 
Beyond: Aspects of Indonesia’s Stabilization Pro- 


gram,” Asian Survey, October, 1967, p. 689. 
5 Antara, January 8, 1969. 
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billion, half of which was owed to the Soviet 
Union. However, by pointing to current 
domestic economic policies, to Indonesia’s 
clear inability to pay, and to the marked 
pro-Western shift in her foreign policy since 
1966, Indonesian negotiators have been able 
to persuade the creditor nations, at least from 
the United States bloc, to reschedule pay- 
ment of existing debts over an extended 
period of time and to nullify any interest due 
on these debts. These rescheduling agree- 
ments have given the Indonesian government 
an effective diplomatic pretext for fending 
off its creditors within the Soviet bloc.* 

At the same time, Indonesia’s Western 
creditors have also become her financial 
backers. Clearly encouraged by a greatly 
liberalized law on foreign investment and the 
return to their previous owners of various 
assets taken over by the Sukarno regime, the 
member nations of the Inter-Governmental 
Group on Indonesia (IGGI), i.e., the United 
States, Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Switzerland and Australia, have 
shown a reciprocal friendliness. 

The Suharto government has thus been 
the recipient of ever increasing amounts of 
aid, amounting in 1969 to an estimated $500 
million, of which almost half will have come 
from the United States. Future aid levels, 
the Indonesian government hopes, will be 
even higher. But it should be noted that 
while this high level of external aid is clearly 
essential for the implementation of the five 
year plan, as of now, and probably for the 
immediate future, it means that over two- 
thirds of the Suharto government’s financial 
resources come from abroad, and only one- 
third from internal resources. In other words, 
the government has mortgaged itself far more 
heavily than Sukarno once did. 

Private capital has also been moving into 
Indonesia at a brisk rate. To date, an esti- 
mated $640.7 million has been committed in 
various sectors (excluding petroleum), the 
bulk of this investment coming from United 
States and Japanese corporations.® 

It is in the light of these developments 
that the five year plan is to be understood. 
The government recognizes that Indonesia is 


still overwhelmingly an agricultural country, 
and that for both political and economic 
reasons increased food production must be 
the prime target of agricultural development. 
At the same time, it is obvious that this sector 
of the economy is perhaps the one least likely 
to attract foreign investors. Accordingly, al- 
most one-third of the Rp. 1,059,000,000,000 
budget® for the plan is to go directly to agri- 
culture, the next most important sectors be- 
ing communications and mining/industry.7 
A major effort is already under way to ac- 
celerate the propagation of the so-called 
“miracle rice” strains; and contracts have 
been signed with German and Swiss chemical 
companies for aerial spraying of crops in a 
major attempt to raise’ agricultural pro- 
ductivity. 

Such are the economic policies and ex- 
pectations of the Suharto government. What 
are the prospects of their fulfillment? The 
answer depends primarily on three uncertain 
factors: whether a sustained, long-term flow 
of aid can be obtained from the IGGI or 
some similar group; whether Suharto and his 
associates can maintain a reasonable level of 
political stability over at least a decade; and 
whether Indonesia’s grave social problems, 
both old and new, can be decisively ameli- 
orated. None of these factors can readily 
be isolated from one another. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The Suharto government has done every- 
thing possible to develop warm and com- 
plaisant relations with the United States bloc, 
partly to insure the urgently needed flow of 
goods and capital. Confrontation with 
Malaysia was effectively terminated by 


e The figure is taken from a release of the Pro- 
motion Division of the Foreign Investment Board 
of the Indonesian government, dated as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1969. 

T Foreign Investment Board, Investment Promo- 
tion Division, Selected Statistics on Indonesia 
(Djakarta: 1969), p. 14, gives a full breakdown 
of planned expenditures. 

8 The best recent analysis of Indonesia’s foreign 
policy and the pressures which shape it is to be 
found in Franklin B. Weinstein, Indonesia Aban- 
dons Confrontation (Ithaca: Cornell Modern In- 
donesia Project, 1969). 

® Cf. Pauker, of. cit., p. 142. The actual break 
took place on October 31. 
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August, 1966.8 Publicly expressed opposition 
to United States policy in Vietnam has been 
largely muted, especially in the last two 
years, Several important military leaders 
have even hinted their general support for 
the American position, although the govern- 
ment’s official posture is that Vietnam’s prob- 
lems must be settled by the Vietnamese 
themselves, and Djakarta maintains its older 
diplomatic relations with Hanoi. More re- 
cently, close ties have been built up with such 
strong United States allies as South Korea, 
Thailand and Taiwan. Relations with Com- 
munist China have been frozen since Dja- 
karta and Peking withdrew their respective 
ambassadors on November 1, 1967.° Atti- 
tudes towards the U.S.S.R. remain decidedly 
cool. By contrast, United States President 
Richard Nixon was warmly received when 
he visited Indonesia in late July, 1969, in the 
first such visit by an American President in 
Indonesian history. 

The Suharto government’s pro-Western 
foreign policy has already aroused misgivings 
in certain elite circles in Djakarta, and runs 
the risk of eventually stirring up a strong 
nationalist reaction in many sections of In- 
donesian society, particularly when foreign 
enterprises begin to make a social impact. 
Yet for the time being the government seems 
sufficiently united and determined to insist on 
its retention. In this case, the imponder- 
ables arise in the external sphere. How 
seriously will the deepening internal crisis in 
the United States compel the diminution of 
aid flows overseas? What will be the dimen- 
sions of the United States Southeast Asia 
policy in the event of its exclusion from 
Vietnam? To what extent will the regional 
balance of power shift in the coming decade? 
None of these questions is easily answered, 
yet Indonesia’s prospects clearly depend 
heavily on their outcome. 


INTERNAL POLITICAL STABILITY 


In the short run, at least, the key to political 
stability in Indonesia lies in her 350,000-man 
army, Suharto’s original power base and still 
the major prop of his regime. Yet in many 
respects the army is an uncertain quantity. 
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From the period of its birth in the early 
days of the revolution in 1945, the army has 
been an intensely political organization, riven 
by ethnic, ideological and factional divisions. 
Over the past 24 years it has moved slowly 
and unevenly towards greater unity and 
homogeneity, largely through major purges 
within its ranks. The failure of the G. I. A.- 
backed regional rebellion in Sumatra and 
the Celebes in 1958 made the Indonesian 
army an essentially Java-based organization. 
The massive arrests and purges which fol- 
lowed the downfall of the September 30th 
Movement in 1965, and the extermination 
campaigns against the Communists in 1965- 
1966 removed from its ranks a large group 
of left-oriented officers and men. 
Nonetheless, the army today remains a 
fissiparous organization, united largely by 
fear of Communist revenge, hostility to 
civilian control, and a determination to main- 
tain its position of privilege and power. 
There is intra-service antagonism between 
the three core divisions of West, Central and 
East Java; between Javanese and non- 
Javanese, Nationalist and pro-Western offi- 
cers; and between the often very corrupt field 
grade officers and the usually impoverished 
Jower ranks. Suharto’s task has been to 
keep control over conflicting interests.*° 
Broadly speaking, since 1966, two major 
groups have been struggling for dominance. 
The first is a better educated, pro-Western, 
and socially prominent group of generals— 
mainly from the Siliwangi Division of West 
Java—who have dominated most of the ter- 
ritorial command positions and the Army 
Strategic Reserve, which includes the elite 
paratroop regiment. Though it was this 
group that initially brought Suharto to power, 
it has tended to lose ground ever since. In 
part this is because Suharto has tried to avoid 
becoming the prisoner of any faction; in 


10 See the excellent analysis of Suharto’s prob- 
lems in this respect given in Herbert Feith, “Su- 
harto’s Search for a Political Format,” Indonesia, 
October, 1968, especially pp. 102-104. For a de- 
tailed and vivid study of the complexities of intra- 
army politics in an earlier period, see John R. W. 
Smail, “The Military Politics of North Sumatra: 
December 1956—October 1957,” Indonesia, Octo- 
ber, 1968, pp. 128-187. 
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part also it derives from the fact that this 
group has been most outspokenly hostile to 
the political parties. Suharto, like his prede- 
cessor, has found it useful to try to maintain 
good relations with party leaders for the sake 
of broadening his political base. Of the four 
central members of this group, the former 
paratroop commander, General Sarwo Edhie, 
has been given the remote territorial com- 
mand of West Irian; General Kemal Idris, 
former head of the Army Strategic Reserve, 
has been assigned to a staff position in the 
Celebes; General Dharsono, chief of the 
Siliwangi Division, is ambassador in Bang- 
kok; and the departure of the fourth, General 
Jasin, territorial commander in East Java, is 
expected soon. 

The rival faction, a generally more Java- 
oriented and conservative group of senior 
staff officers, originating mainly from Suhar- 
to’s own Diponegoro Division in Central 
Java, is entrenched in the General Staff and 
the Ministry of Defense. This group gener- 
ally favors maintaining minimal relations with 
the parties; in style and temperament its 
members tend to be similar to Suharto 
himself. 

For the moment, Suharto’s control of the 
army seems firm enough, though it is based 
on a complex network of shifting alliances 
and unpublicized bargains and compromises. 
The army nonetheless poses major political 
problems for Suharto. In the first place, the 
army was the main beneficiary of the 1957 
nationalization of Dutch enterprises. As a 
result, corruption in senior army circles is 
widespread and notorious throughout Indo- 
nesia. To attack this corruption openly 
would certainly give Suharto great public 
support and would unclog many of the worst 
bottlenecks in the state bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, since the generals are for the 
time being the core of his support, he dares 
do little that would seriously undermine their 
loyalty. But again, Suharto must worry that 
if the present situation continues too long, 
he may become fully identified with his gen- 
erals, and eventually he may be the target 
of conspiracies hatched by discontented 
younger officers. 


In another respect, the military may create 
more instability than stability in the long run. 
At the moment, they control all the positions 
of real power in the Cabinet and two-thirds 
` of the regional governorships; they dominate 
local administration and the state enterprises, 
and have penetrated to virtually every de- 
partment of the government. This aggrand- 
izement has aroused great resentment among 
displaced or threatened civilians and in many 
instances it has meant a decline in the 
honesty, creativity and flexibility of the ad- 
ministration. It has also left Suharto with- 
out an external agency of supervision and 
control over his bureaucracy’s performance. 
The militarization of the government has thus 
paradoxically reduced the ability of the 
center to dominate and discipline its agents. 

But political stability will not only depend 
on Suharto’s capacity to lead, energize and 
discipline the military. Government based 
on military force alone tends nowadays to be 
“nasty, brutish and (relatively) short.” It is 
also very expensive in terms of materiel, funds 
and creative energy. Almost from the start 
Suharto has been aware of the need to de- 
velop some popular support for his regime, 
So far, however, he has not been very success- 
ful. What remains of the left is, of course, 
fundamentally hostile, though it is for the 
moment impotent. The new leadership of 
the Nationalist party (P.N.I.), imposed by 
_ the military, gives public support to Suharto, 
but its mass followers, mostly sympathetic to 
Sukarno and his ideas, remain sullen and 
isolated. The Muslim parties, violently anti- 
Communist and anti-Sukarno on the whole, 
have nonetheless been kept at arm’s length 
because of anti-Muslim feeling in the military 
and the civil service; as a result they are 
highly frustrated. Only the small Christian 
parties seem fully committed to the govern- 
ment, in part because of their fear of mili- 
tant Islam. As for. the students, who took 
so spectacular a part in the overthrow of 
Sukarno, they are now deeply divided along 


11 Cf. Feith, of. cit., pp. 95-105. 

12 See John M. Allison, “Indonesia: Year of the 
Pragmatists,” Asian Survey, February, 1969, pp. 
132-133. 
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religious and party lines. Many of their 
leaders have been co-opted by the govern- 
ment and accordingly have lost the confidence 
of their comrades.!! Many of the rank and 
file have become disillusioned by Suharto’s 
prosaic style, the corruption of the govern- 
ment and the growing difficulties of finding 
employment. 

Suharto has tried to cultivate non-military 
support by giving some places in his Cabinet 
to professional experts and to party leaders; 
by cultivating a civilian image himself; and 
by continuing to stress the importance of con- 
stitutional methods and institutions. He has 
effectively used the large military bloc in 
the appointed Parliament and the Provisional 
People’s Representative Assembly (M.P.R.S.) 
to persuade these bodies not only to elevate 
him to his present office, but to provide a 
stable institutional appearance of nationwide 
support. He has even committed himself, 
via a resolution of the M.P.R.S., to hold gen- 
eral elections before July 5, 1971, though 
most observers are sceptical as to whether this 
promise will be fulfilled, 

While Suharto is generally respected as an 
individual, he has no charisma and his eco- 
nomic rehabilitation program in itself has 
little political glamor. In spite of a lack of 
wide public support, Suharto has little serious 
legal opposition to face. The government’s 
opponents are too divided among themselves, 
too poor and too afraid of the military's 
security apparatus. to be very effective. As 
for extra-legal opposition to the regime, it 
is unlikely that Suharto will have much to 
fear in the next five years. The terrible cam- 
paign launched by the army against the Com- 
munists in 1965-1966 not only cost at least 
a quarter of a million lives, but shattered the 
Party organization completely. What may 
have been the start of a guerrilla resistance 
movement in East Java was destroyed in the 
summer of 1968.7 It will be some years 
before the Communists can reorganize and 
arm themselves and present the government 
with substantial security problems. 

The most fundamental and intractable 
social program is demographic. Indonesia’s 
population of about 125 million is rising by 
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at least 2.3 per cent a year. (Next year it 
will grow by almost three million.) Popu- 
lation density in Central Java increased from 
477 to 575 persons per square kilometer be- 
tween 1961 and 1968.14 Birth control pro- 
grams have scarcely started and transmigra- 
tion schemes have proved a total failure. 
Land problems, especially in Java and Bali, 
are very grave. The elimination of the Com- 
munist party has meant that even the mild 
agrarian reform laws of the Sukarno years 
have become a dead letter; land-grabbing, 
speculation and ruinous tenancy conditions 
are rife. Almost half the work force in Indo- 
nesia is under-employed or unemployed. 
The trend towards increasing stratification, 
already evident in the Sukarno years, has 
subsequently accelerated: the gap between 
the ostentatiously rich and the grindingly 
poor continues to grow, especially in the 
swelling cities. - Effective unions do not exist; 
strikes are outlawed; and the real wages of 
the urban workers are extremely low. 


AFTERMATH OF THE MASSACRE 


Added to these continuing and deepening 
problems are the new difficulties resulting 
from the ruthless massacres of 1965-1966. 


18 Ir. J. F. Wattimena gives this conservative 
estimate in an article in the respected Catholic 
daily Kompas, July 21, 1967. Others give a figure 
of 2.8 per cent (Pauker, op. cit., p. 139). 

14 These figures were given by the demographer, 
Professor Johannes, in Antara, January 30, 1969. 
In the Jogjakarta area, the density reaches a peak 
of 775 persons per square kilometer. 

18 Statement of Wattimena cited above. But cf. 
Pauker, of. cit., p. 140. for a less grim view. 

16 Amnesty International Review, November, 
1967, suggests a figure between 100,000 and 150,- 
000; Harald Munthe-Kaas suggests numbers be- 
tween 80,000 and 150,000 (Far Eastern Economic 
Review, November 2, 1967); Herbert Feith be- 
lieves that the figure may be as high as 150,000 
(Groene Amsterdammer, May 18, 1968). Esti- 
mates are made more difficult by the fact that 
while some prisoners are being released, new ar- 
rests continue to be made. 

17 For example, the then Acting Governor of 
East Java, Mohd. Nur, stated in mid-1967 that as 
a result of the anti-Communist purges, his province 
was short 10,215 teachers, only about 25 per cent 
of whom could in the short run be replaced (Suluh 
Marhaen, June 16, 1967). M. E. Soebiadinata, 
general chairman of the pro-government teachers’ 
association, stated that no less than 25,000 teachers 
had been purged in all Indonesia, of whom perhaps 
10,000 had been killed (Kompas, March 20, 1967). 
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No reliable figures are available on the num- 
bers of politica] prisoners in prisons and con- 
centration camps, but conservative estimates 
go well over 100,000.*° There are hundreds 
of thousands of widows and children of 
Communists who are social pariahs, often 
forced into prostitution or petty crime be- 
cause they can get no work. Prior to 1965, 
the Communist party was particularly strong 
among miserably paid primary school teach- 
ers; the killings destroyed a large part of the 
educational infrastructure of the country.”” 
This will accelerate the educational decline 
which has been marked since the late 1950's, 
a decline to which the currently very small 
educational budget will undoubtedly con- 
tribute. Lastly, the hatreds generated by the 
killings will continue to poison rural life for 
at least a generation to come. This will cer- 
tainly hinder any serious government efforts 
to develop the agricultural sector, and may 
ultimately provide the springboard for armed 
struggle in the countryside on the part of a 
successful National Liberation Front. 

While the immediate prospects of the 
present regime in Indonesia are fairly good, 


' the longer-term outlook is decidedly bleak. 


Not only are military governments ill-adapted 
to sustained development tasks under the 
best of circumstances, but the Indonesian 


‘military government faces an uncertain in- 


ternational future, divisions within its own 
ranks, a narrow base of public support, and 
highly intractable social and economic prob- 
lems, some inherited and some of its own 
making. 
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Indonesian Politics under the Japanese Occu- 
pation” and on “Mythology and the Toler- 
ance of the Javanese.” He is currently com- 
pleting a book on the origins of the revolution 
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“After almost eight years of American preoccupation with the conflict in 
Vietnam, attention is once again broadening to include Thailand and Laos.” 


Recurring Problems in Laos 


By ELIZABETH Urrows 
Assistant Editor, CURRENT HISTORY 


AOS IS KNOWN as the Land of the Ten 
Thousand Elephants. The number is 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, but the 

name underlines the primitive Laotian jungle 
setting that has persisted into the last part of 
the twentieth century. Ninety per cent of 
the Laotians are illiterate peasants. They 
‘plant and harvest their rice by the dictates 
of the monsoon season, wading through the 
Mekong-flooded lowland paddies or slashing 
and burning clearings on the mountainsides. 
Rivers and jungle trails carry far more traffic 
than the few roads and, in the words of John 
Kenneth Galbraith, “The writ of the govern- 
ment runs only as far as the airport.” 

Present day Laotians descend from the 
eleventh century clans who drifted south 
from Yunnan Province in China and inter- 
married with local Khmer tribesmen. From 
the fourteenth through the nineteenth cen- 
turies sporadic fighting occurred with neigh- 
boring Burmese, Shan, Annamese and Si- 
amese. Borders and sovereignties shifted 
until, in 1899, the French established Laos 
as a French protectorate.’ 

In World War II, under the Japanese 
occupation, the groundwork was laid for in- 
dependence. The Lao Issara, or Free Lao- 
tian party, was established with the avowed 


1 Ambassador’s Journal (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1969). 

2One of the Associated States of Indochina, 
which also included Cambodia and the three sec- 
tions of Vietnam. See Joseph Buttinger, Vietnam: 
A Political History (New York: Praeger, 1968). 
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goal of resisting foreign control. After the 
war, the French fought their way back into 
Indochina and, in 1950, they granted Laos 
“full independence” within the French 
Union. This split the Lao Issara into two 
factions. The majority group won the sup- 
port of the United States and France. The 
minority faction, the Pathet Lao, insisted on 
complete independence and won the prompt 
support of the Vietminh—the Communist 
dominated Vietnam Independence League— 
and of the U.S.S.R. By 1953, the warring 
factions had once again turned Laos into a 
battleground. 

After the defeat of the French in Vietnam 
at Dienbienphu in May, 1954, the Geneva 
Conference, called to settle the conflict in 
Indochina, ordered a cease-fire throughout 
the area on July 20. Laos was subsequently 
divided into two zones, with the Pathet Lao 
in control of the northeast provinces of 
Phongsaly and Samnen. Elections were to 
be held in 1955. These elections, boycotted 
by the Pathet Lao, established a government 
under Prince Souvanna Phouma. A series of 
coups (May, 1957; August, 1960) again 
threw the country into turmoil. Serious 
fighting broke out in late 1960 with the 
Pathet Lao fighting to extend its territory. 
In an attempt to settle the dispute, the 14- 
nation Geneva Conference was reconvened 
in July, 1962, and established a shaky coali- 
tion government, again under neutralist 
Prince Souvanna Phouma. , 

This coalition was made up of four Pathet 
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Lao members, four right-wing royalists and 
eight neutralists. Laos was to remain a 
neutral nation, and outside armed forces were 
to be banned. 

Three sets of military authorities held de 
facto control; the Pathet Lao in the north- 
east, the neutralist forces of Souvanna 
Phouma in central Laos, and the royalists 
under Phoumi Nosavan in the west. 

The Pathet Lao boycotted the coalition, 
remaining at first in its northern provinces. 
Its North Vietnamese allies, occupied with 
the war in Vietnam, could provide only 
minimum support. The Pathet Lao resumed 
open fighting against the government in 1963. 
Anxious to protect their network of jungle 
trails running parallel to North and South 
Vietnam inside the border of Laos, the North 
Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao increased the 
tempo of their attacks on government bases 
the following year. The jungle trails, known 
collectively as the Ho Chi Minh Trail, had 
become the main route by which North Viet- 
nam supplied the forces in South Vietnam 
with material and reinforcements. Protected 
from aerial observation by dense forests and 
their location in a neutral country, the trails 
offered North Vietnam a highly valued mili- 
tary advantage. To protect the trails and to 
end occasional government attacks on the 
supply routes, Pathet Lao forces, backed sub- 
stantially by North Vietnamese troops, pushed 
farther and farther into central Laos. Per- 
haps foreseeing that the eventual end of the 
war in Vietnam might freeze the status quo 
in Southeast Asia, the insurgents seemed in- 
tent on adding as much real estate as possible 
to their holdings. 

A right-wing coup d’etat occurred in April, 
1964, which was finally reversed by pressure 
brought to bear on the royalists by Britain 
and the United States. This further alien- 
ated the Pathet Lao from the central gov- 
ernment. 

By the end of 1968, virtually all of the 
Plain of Jars in Central Laos was in Pathet 


3 This theory held that if one country in the 
area fell to the Communists, the others would fol- 
low, one after another, like dominoes. 

* The New York Times, Sept. 28, 1969. 


Lao hands. Prince Souvanna Phouma 
ordered sorties by Laotian government .Air 
Force fighter-bombers against the Pathet Lao 
whenever the weather permitted, but this 
bombing produced no marked diminution of 
the flow of supplies southward. 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT 


The United States has had a continuing 
interest in Laos since the 1950’s. The de- 
parture of the French from Indochina fol- 
lowing their 1954 defeat at Dienbienphu, and 
the Domino Theory? espoused by United 
States President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, made 
it inevitable that the United States would 
view with deep concern the stance of the 
Pathet Lao. Dulles hoped to make Laos a 
“bulwark against communism.” So did his 
successor, Dean Rusk, during the administra- 
tions of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son. 

United States economic aid to the govern- 
ment of Laos has become increasingly gener- 
ous in the 1960’s. The Laotian economy fea- 
tures annual exports of about $1 million and 
imports of about $33 million. Coffee, timber 
and tin account for Laos’ foreign sales. 
There is also a thriving market for the opium 
crop. In the years 1955-1956, the United 
States gave Laos $48 million. By 1968, the 
United States was giving Laos $60 million in 
technical aid, for a wide variety of projects 
ranging from planting IR-8 strains of rice to 
assistance in building a large hydroelectric 
dam. There was, in addition, extensive mili- 
tary aid to the government, thought to 
amount to another $200 million.* 

There have been a number of American 
military advisers in Laos for a decade. Their 
chief function until recently was to keep a 
watchful eye on North Vietnamese use of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail and to strengthen the 
regular Laotian army in its fight against the 
Pathet Lao. Some 48,000 North Vietnamese 
are estimated to be aiding the Pathet Lao in 
their assaults on government territory. 

When former President Lyndon Johnson 
ordered a halt to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, B-52 bombers were able to step up 


their raids on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. From 
April to October, 1969, United States planes 
flew hundreds of sorties a day, frequently re- 
fueling in the air over Laos while searching 
out more targets. Some 600,000 Laotians 
were reported homeless in the wake of the 
bombing. 

From the middle of the 1960’s, American 
attention was focused on the escalating war 
in Vietnam and then on the debate over de- 
escalation. The “problem of Southeast Asia” 
meant the war in Vietnam. But on Septem- 
ber 6, 1969, reports from Vientiane an- 
nounced that Laotian government forces, 
supported by United States air power, had 
launched an offensive into the Plain of Jars 
and, farther south, on Laotian towns guard- 
ing the approaches to the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. This was the first widely published 
report of direct United States action in 
Laos against Laotians. Thai soldiers were 
also reported to be taking part in the at- 
tacks against the Pathet Lao.’ United States 
military planners were preparing the ground 
for the Laotian government advance in both 
the central and eastern regions. United States 
helicopters flew troops to the battle sites. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, aware of the 
ban on foreign forces dictated by the Geneva 
protocols (1962) and alert to United States 
Senate concern, denied that any foreign 
troops “except North Vietnamese” were op- 
erating in Laos. The usual “reliable sources,” 
however, insisted that 5,000 Thai troops were 
integrated into the Laotian army and that 
United States military advisers to Laos num- 
bered in the hundreds.® 

These reports did not go unnoticed by the 
United States Senate. Some senators were 
still smarting from the use President Lyndon 
Johnson made of their Gulf of Tonkin Reso- 
lution,” which his administration cited as 
authority to escalate the fighting in Vietnam. 
More recently, they had been upset again by 
a State Department confession, in July, 1969, 
of a secret commitment to Thailand permit- 


5 The New York Times, Sept. 7, 1969. 

6 The New York Times, Sept. 23, 1969. 

T See Current History, August, 1969, p. 113. 

8 At this writing, the bill is in joint Senate-House 
conference. 


? The New York Times, September 28, 1969, 
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ting the use of United States troops under 
Thai command to repel foreign aggression. 
Administration critics in the Senate were 
not disposed to treat this latest sign of United 
States involvement with indifference. 

On September 17, 1969, by a vote of 86 to 
0, the Senate tacked an amendment dealing 
with Southeast Asia onto a supplementary 
appropriation bill to indicate its fear that the 
United States was increasing its involvement 
in Laos. The Cooper Amendment, named 
for its sponsor, Republican John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky, specified that none of 
the appropriated funds could be used to sup- 
port United States military activities in Laos 
or Thailand.® 

Despite Senate unease the Defense Depart- 
ment let it be known that it would consider 
the restriction applicable only to the bill in 
question. Since the department already had 
considerable sums to spend in Thailand and 
Laos, it felt free, spokesmen indicated, to use 
these monies at its discretion. 

Senate hearings into the whole question of 
United States involvement in Southeast Asia 
were subsequently scheduled for October 20. 
Without waiting for formal hearings to open, 
State Department officials were summoned to 
Capitol Hill to provide answers to urgent 
questions. 

The first answers provided only increased 
confusion. Carl Bartch, State Department 
spokesman who appeared to answer questions 
on September 23, 1969, cited an official figure 
to show that 830 Americans were active in 
one way or another in Laos. The State De- 
partment list showed 500 embassy employees 
in the country. The Foreign Service Post- 
ings list showed 325 Americans assigned to the 
embassy, 10 of whom were military attachés. 
The remaining 175 were assumed to belong 
to a military assistance group attached to the 
embassy. Other “informed sources” listed as 
many as 1,000 United States military men in 
Laos, perhaps 300 of them Central Intelli- 
gence Agency employees.® The discrepancy 
may be attributed partly to the fact that 
Bartch’s figures showed only “permanent 
assignments” to Laos. The exact numbers 
are less meaningful than the fact that Thai 

(Continued on page 367) 
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WAR, PEACE AND THE VIET CONG. 
By Dovuctas Pike (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1969. 186 pages and index, 
$5.95.) 

END OF A WAR: INDOCHINA, 1954. 
By PHILIPPE DEVILLERS AND JEAN La- 
COUTURE (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. 412 pages, bibliography 
and index, $8.95.) 

Much of War, Peace and the Viet Cong 
reviews the activities of all the contenders 
in the present Vietnamese conflict by re- 
lating them to an overall discussion of Viet- 
namese society, politics and social group- 
ings. But the author is chiefly concerned 
with discussing the variety of strategic op- 
tions and “scenarios” available to the major 
partners in the dispute. In order to achieve 
his objective, he identifies at length the key — 
personalities, elements and factions that 
are struggling for supremacy in North and 
South Vietnam. Not as incisive, nor as 
scholarly, as the author’s groundbreaking 
study, Viet Cong, this work concludes that 
both the Vietcong and the South Vietnam- 
ese government should be able to reconcile 
their differences in a final settlement in 
the near future. In one of his chapters, 
provocatively titled “Prognosis Without 
Prediction,” the author’s implied promise 
to cover both contingencies is not altogether 
successful. He notes a bewildering series 
of possible events, in and out of Vietnam, 
which could lead to a possible resolution of 
the conflict. 

A more concise, scholarly and well rea- 
soned account of a Vietnam war that did 
end—for France but not for the United 
States—is found in the Devillers and 
Lacouture book, End of a War: Indochina, 
1954. In essence this work details the 
diplomatic interplays that culminated in 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. The 
account is well worth reading for it ex- 
amines the abrupt shift in the continuity of 
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a war in which the West changed partners 
in Vietnam, whereas the North Vietnamese 
merely shifted their targets to meet the new 
challenger. 

There are many fascinating details about 
decisions reached, promises made and 
hopes disappointed by world powers and 
personalities. The reader may be surprised 
to learn that national interests which re- 
ceive considerable publicity in the world 
press are sometimes affected by the personal 
interests of statesmen. 

René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


AMERICAN MILITARISM 1970. EDITED 


BY ERwIN Kwo.e AnD JupirH Nets Mc- 
FappEN (New York: Viking Press, 1969. 
131 pages, epilog and biographies of con- 
tributors, $4.95.) 

The Congressional Conference on the 
Military Budget and National Priorities was 
held in the spring of 1969. It included 
members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, former government leaders, 
weapons experts and economists. This 
book is a condensation of the conference 
transcript. 

Here, in one volume, is the clearest ex- 
planation yet compiled of the viewpoints 
of those who fear the growing militarization 
of American life. Whether or not one 
agrees with all the views expressed, one 
should read them with attention. ‘There 
are clear—and startling—examples of the 
amount of America’s available wealth 
which is going into weapons of destruction. 
Senator Gaylord Nelson speaks on behalf 
of young people and describes the causes of 
their unrest. The level of debate would be 
substantially elevated if all the contenders 
would speak this clearly. 

O.E.S. 


(Continued on page 369) 








POLITICS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 326) 


ents is still very wide. Thus, the purpose of 
the G.V.N. negotiating position is appar- 
ently an attempt to “buy time” from the 
United States in order to achieve the neces- 
sary balance between a broader popular base 
and an efficient political and military control 
mechanism. 

On the domestic front, the G.V.N. has 
attempted to broaden its support among the 
urban population by creating a “Social 
Democratic Nationalist Front” (S.D.N.F.) 
and to appeal to the rural population by im- 
plementing a village development, land re- 
form and agricultural and fishing develop- 
ment program,”4 

Apparently the formation of the S.D.NF. 
was Thieu’s attempt to establish a broadly 
based political movement in preparation for 
political competition with the N.L.F. In his 
message to the Joint Session of the National 
Assembly on April 7, 1969, Thieu cited the 
need for national political parties embodying 
a popular ideology with competent leader- 
ship and adequate organization: 


With regard to organization, in the forthcom- 
ing days, I will actively promote the creation of 
a capable political union which befits the role 
and the meaning of the words, political party. I 
will outline to you a broad political union which 
may be called a group or a front. Its name may 
not be important, but its essence is composed of 
all those personalities, all those groups and de- 
nominations which agree with my policy to solve 
the nation’s problems and with my objectives to 


21 Press Conference of Nguyen Van Thieu on 
February 6, 1969, reported in Viet-Nam Bulletin, 
III (February 6-19, 1969), 1. 

22 The complete text of the message is reprinted 
in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (April 15, 1969), 1-12. 

23 Press conference of Nguyen Van Thieu, re- 
Ea in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (February 6-19, 
1969), 1. 

24 Land reform in South Vietnam is discussed 
elsewhere in this journal. 

25 Refer to Republic of Vietnam Office of the 
Prime Minister, Circular 093-TT/NV, Village and 
Hamlet Reorganization, reprinted in Public Ad- 
ministration Bulletin Vietnam: USAID, 50 (August 
1, 1968); 41-58, 
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build democracy, solve the war and reform 

society.22 
This was followed by the announcement made 
by ten political parties that they would form 
a pro-G.V.N. alliance at a national conven- 
tion to be held in May. The coalition met 
on May 25 and announced that it would be 
led by Thieu. However, it was evident that 
it had failed, because Buddhist and liberal 
groups refused to join. 

The G.V.N.’s attempt to broaden its base in 
rural areas was based on an extension of the 
already established Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Program. During a press conference 
on February 7, 1969, Thieu set forth four 
major goals for the G.V.N.: (1) accelerating 
the pacification program, aiming at control- 
ling 100 per cent of the population; (2) 
improving village and hamlet administration; 
(3) organizing village and hamlet elections : 
and (4) realizing land reform and the de- 
velopment of agriculture and fishing.” 

Primary emphasis of the new develop- 
ment program was in the two areas of village 
development and land reform.?* 

In the field of village development, the 
emphasis was placed on expanding the size 
and powers of the village administrative com- 
mittees. G.V.N. Decree No. 045, dated April 
1, 1969, set forth the terms under which the 
village administrative committee? function 
and size were expanded. As a result, the vil- 
lage now retains the tax collected on its own 
land and a portion of other taxes, and has the 
authority to disburse funds on projects deter- 
mined by the village officials. In the past, 
villages levied taxes but had to transmit them 
to the G.V.N. at the national level. Projects 
desired by the. village had to be submitted 
to the G.V.N. for approval and work had to 
wait until funds were disbursed by relevant 
G.V.N. ministries. In most cases, village 
projects were determined by province-level 
officials and were included in annual prov- 
ince budgets and programs. The result was 
that village officials were not consulted in 
any systematic way in identifying projects. 
Under the new system, the G.V.N. legiti- 
mizes those projects identified and funded by 
the village officials. It is obviously hoped 
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that this new policy will provide reciprocal 
legitimacy for the G.V.N. 

The result of all this appears to be that 
the N.L.F./P.R.G. has maintained the po- 
litical (as distinct from the military) position 
achieved by the Tet 1968 offensive; the 
G.V.N. has recognized the need to assume a 
more independent position while convincing 
the United States that it should maintain a 
sufficient level of political and military sup- 
port; and the United States has committed 
itself to reducing the number of United States 
military and civilian personnel in South Viet- 
nam. The United States position has been 
that the ““Americanization” of the war, which 
began in 1965, must be reversed; that the 
war must be “Vietnamized.” As recently 
as September 17, 1969, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird stated that the “Vietnamiza- 
tion program” must be continued. The 
stated purpose of the program is to convince 
Hanoi and the N.L.F./P.R.G. that the 
G.V.N. is getting stronger every day and that, 
as time passes, the N.L.F./P.R.G.’s nego- 
tiating position will become increasingly 
weaker. 

Spokesmen for the G.V.N. have often 
stated that they are increasingly able to 
shoulder the major responsibility for the war. 
Vice President Nguyen Gao Ky has argued 


that prior to 1969, the United States paid - 


too much attention to its own military forces 
and did not actively promote the moderniza- 
tion and development of G.V.N. armed 
forces, implying that with the proper equip- 
ment the South Vietnamese would do much 
better.2* However, President Thieu has made 
it very clear that the G.V.N. is not ready 
completely to replace United States troops 
in the immediate future: 


I can tell you that even though we are deter- 
mined and will do eur best to replace the maxi- 
mum number, and as fast as possible, the Ameri- 
can combat troops ... we still do have some 
restrictions, restrictions regarding equipment and 


26 Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (July 13-20, 1969), 1. 

27 Nguyen Van Thieu, press conference of July 
19, 1969; complete text with questions and answers 
reprinted in Viet-Nam Bulletin, III (July 29, 
1969), 8-14. 

28 Henry A. Kissinger, of. cit., pp. 230-231. 


funds so we can do that only gradually . . . if 
the U.S. government helps us with enough equip- 
ment and enough funds, we can say that we will 
replace a very important amount of American 
combat troops by 1970... . 

Not the totality of the combat troops by the 
end of 1970, but I would say a great 
amount. .. .27 


As Henry Kissinger has stated: 

American objectives should . . . be (1) to 
bring about a staged withdrawal of external 
forces, North Vietnamese and American, (2) 
thereby to create a maximum incentive for the 
contending forces in South Vietnam to work 
out a political agreement.28 


Thus, the main problem facing the United 

States is to continue to withdraw enough sup- 
port from the G.V.N. to convince Hanoi and 
the N.L.F./P.R.G. that G.V.N. strength is 
increasing and to convince the G.V.N. to 
make rapid progress towards the replacement 
of the United States. At the same time, with- 
drawal must not be so rapid that it appears 
the G.V.N. is on the verge of collapse. If it 
appears that the G.V.N. is on the verge of 
collapse, a self-fulfilling prophecy will be 
created. 
_ Therefore, 1970 is likely to present a pic- 
ture very similar to that of 1969. As long as 
the fundamental disagreement remains be- 
tween the G.V.N. and N.L.F./P.R.G. over 
the-Jevel and methods of participation in the 
political system of South Vietnam and as 
long as the United States does not unilater- 
ally withdraw, agreement is unlikely. With- 
out agreement, the war continues. 








CAMBODIA’S STRATEGY OF 
SURVIVAL 


(Continued from page 348) 
which we are threatened for as long as it is pos- 
sible to do so.?1 
In the past, Sihanouk’s diplomatic and 
political moves have been generally success- 
ful. . Only time will tell if his most recent 
actions, which can by no means be interpreted 
as a full-scale opening to the West, will do 
as well. 
21 Kambuja Monthly Review, January 15, 1968, 


p. 12, citing Sihanouk’s press conference of Novem- 
ber 7, 1967. 








CRISIS IN MALAYSIA 
(Continued from page 354) 


is an impossible dream. Any attempt to 
realize it could lead to racial strife as bitter 
as that between Jews and Arabs in the 
Middle East. To the Bornean peoples of 
Sabah and Sarawak, a dictatorial central 
government of Malays is completely alien 
and will encourage those who see separatism 
as the goal for these states, 

Malaysia is indeed at a crossroad. One 
way could lead to disaster. It is to be hoped 
that the spirit of racial toleration that has 
long existed in the country will influence her 
leaders to take the path of cooperation and 
progress towards a free, democratic society 
in which all the races can preserve what is 
most dear to them in their culture and Jan- 
guage, while working together as good Ma- 
laysians. 


—————————————X—X—XXX_—>_S_—S:_*_—_- 
RECURRING PROBLEMS IN LAOS 
(Continued from page 363) 


troops assigned to Laos might well require 
increased United States troop support in 
Thailand. The only casualty figures available 
in September, 1969, showed 97 United States 
pilots listed as missing in Laos and 25 ad- 
visers killed in ground fighting there. 

On October 7, President Nixon met with 
Prince Souvanna Phouma in Washington and 
assured him that the United States would in- 
sist on the withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
forces from Laos and Cambodia as part of 
any settlement of the war in Vietnam. Two 
days later, the Premier told newspapermen 
that “the President understands what the 
duty of the United States is in this regard— 
namely to protect the independence, the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the neutrality of Laos.” 
Until United States Asian policy is clarified, 
there will be lingering doubts over the size of 
United States troop commitments in South- 
east Asia and over the limits, if any, placed 
on their activities in Laos and Thailand. 
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The administration’s dilemma is plain. An 
uncomfortable parallel with earlier United 
States experience in Vietnam may be develop- 
ing. After eight years of American preoccu- 
pation with the war in Vietnam, attention is 
broadening to include Thailand and Laos. 
ool 
LAND REFORM IN VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 332) 


My just-concluded field work persuades me 
that the countrywide occupancy “freeze” is 
being widely adhered to. It has been well 
publicized; it involves a highly visible action 
if it is violated; and in areas where the new 
local-force units (“Popular Forces,” “Re- 
gional Forces,” and “Local Self Defense 
Forces”) have received some 500,000 rifles, 
the South Vietnamese Army (ARVN) can no 
longer trample on peasants’ legal rights with 
impunity. The rent “freeze” (supposedly at 
a zero level in newly secured areas) involves 
more clandestine violations, and appears to 
be only spottily effective. 

Third, there was an almost disastrous de- 
cision in February, 1969, to design the big- 
gest, final part of the program—involving 
transfer of some, most, or all of the 3,000,000 
acres of privately owned lands that are farmed 
by tenants—as a “voluntary” purchase pro- 
gram. ‘This would have merely urged land- 
lord transfers for 2 to 3 years and then would 
have “required” them only when the adminis- 
trators could determine (with the land rec- 
ords for three out of eight villages totally 
destroyed) that a landlord held more than 
37, or perhaps 75, acres. Fortunately, Presi- 
dent Thieu took a personal hand, which 
resulted in the scrapping of the “voluntary” 
plan, the sacking of the land reform minister, 
and the drafting of the sweeping “Land to 
the Tiller” bill and its presentation, in early 
July, to the lower house. This bill would 
affect all of the 3,000,000 acres of land that 
are cultivated by tenants or non-owners, and 
would make all Vietnamese peasants the 
owners of the land they till. The regime of 
tenant farming for a million families would 
be ended in a drastically simplified and rapid 
way: 
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e All land not tilled by the owner would 
be affected (so there would be no need to 
apply a “retention limit” under which each 
owner would have to make a “declaration” 
of how much he owns, with the onus on the 
administrators to find out if he is lying). 

e The peasant tilling the land would re- 
ceive it free (so there would be no occasion 
for corrupt administrators to dun the peasant 
for payments and the message would be the 
simplest possible: you don’t pay anything to 
anybody). 

o The effect would be nationwide (so that 
peasants tilling land in insecure areas could 
nevermore be goaded to support the Vietcong 
with the threat that landlords would other- 
wise return: “negative land reform” would 
be gone for good). 

e Confirmation of title would come via a 
highly simplified village-level application pro- 
cedure, involving only a few days’ delay, and 
requiring neither the shifting of families, the 
shifting of present boundaries, nor the resur- 
veying of the land. 

‘e Landlords would be ‘fully compensated 
(20 per cent in cash, 80 per cent in 8-year 
inflation-adjusting bonds). The total cost 
would be $400 million, equal to between five 
and six days’ cost of the war. 

The bill, in fact, represents one of the great 
non-Communist land reforms of the twenti- 
eth century, even more sweeping, for example, 
than those of Japan and South Korea. The 
“Land to the Tiller” program, however, is 
now in deep political trouble, the basic diff- 
culty being that the South Vietnamese land- 
lords do not trust the bonds. Because of this, 
they combined their influence in the lower 
house with another group that sees opposi- 
tion (shortsightedly would be an understate- 
ment) as a way of preventing Thieu from 
increasing his political power. This com- 
bined opposition eviscerated the bill—putting 
in a 37-acre “retention limit” and adding 
that only “legal” occupants could receive land 
—and even then added a provision boosting 
the cash portion of compensation for the 
landlords from 20 per cent to 60 ‘to 70 per 
cent. da A l 

Now the upper house is considering the 
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bill. In a heartening demonstration of firm- 
ness, President Thieu has asked to have it 
amended to its original strong version. Under 
Vietnamese law, the upper house amend- 
ments, if any, will prevail unless overridden 
by two-thirds of the total membership of the 
lower house. Even then President Thieu can 
amend and will prevail, unless his amend- 
ments are overridden by a majority of the 
joint membership of the two houses. Thus, 
for the moment, with President Thieu’s con- 
tinued exhibition of firmness, land reform is 
“up” again after its lower house drubbing. 

But whether the upper house amends and 
—if not—whether President Thieu amends 
and is not overridden, now depend crucially 
on the credibility of the compensation to the 
landlords. 

As this was written, pressures appeared to 
be building for a United States declaration 
of financial support for the program—con- 
sistent with President Richard Nixon’s strong 
general statement of support for the program 
in the Midway communiqué of June, 1969. 
Whether such a statement is made may well 
be decisive in determining whether, as this 1s 
being read, the mass of South Vietnamese 
peasants are finally becoming owner-farmers, 
or whether the chance to achieve an impact 
during the 1969 main Delta harvest period 
(December to February) has been missed. 
If, finally, land reform goes “down” again, it 
may well be for the final count. 








THAILAND AFTER VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 343) 


sentatives. Insurgents, especially those aided 
materially from abroad, can conquer popular 
as well as unpopular governments, but the 
feat is more difficult. Thailand might well 
be the place where communism is finally de- 
feated in Southeast Asia. 


CONTINUED ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Thailand’s economic growth will continue. 
But it may slow down considerably without 
sufficient planning and compensatory activity. 
Puey Ungphakorn, respected governor of the 


Bank of Thailand, said in August, 1969, that 
the ultimate withdrawal of United States 
military forces from Thailand will mean the 
loss of. $150 million a year and 50,000 un- 
employed.** Some observers would multiply 
Puey’s estimated job loss three times. There 
is considerable “fat” in the Thai economy, 
however, and Economics Minister Bunchana 
Attakhor, former Ambassador to the United 
States, has already begun the task of reducing 
some of it. In the years 1965-1968, for ex- 
ample, Thailand could afford the luxury of 
importing used cars from Japan, but this 
type of spending can be curtailed with no 
effect on the country’s economic develop- 
ment. And stoppage of the import of such 
used cars was one of Bunchana’s first acts as 
economics minister. 

Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman’s call 
for talks on the removal of United States 
forces from Thailand may have been related 
to the question of the country’s future eco- 
nomic growth. The withdrawal of United 
States troops from South Vietnam, however 
modest, came as a distinct surprise to the 
Thai, and the September, 1969, Thai-Ameri- 
can negotiations were in fact concerned pri- 
marily with the timing and number of future 
United States troop removals from Thailand. 
This information would be helpful in plan- 
ning necessary compensatory economic ac- 
tivity." For many Thai—from bar girls to 
owners of housing servicing some of the 
American personnel—the impact may be 
great. Many such persons, however, could 
return to their former occupations. Other 
sectors of the Thai economy are not at all 
(or hardly) dependent on United States 
military spending, though there are those who 
say that as much as half of Thailand’s recent 
annual economic growth rate of eight per 
cent derives from American spending related 
to Vietnam. Much of the infrastructure de- 
veloped during these years—the roads, for 
example—will remain after the Americans go 


18 “Bangkok in a Spin,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, September 11, 1969, p. 650. 

19See “Thailand and Korea: But You Can’t 
a Away,” The Economist, August 30, 1969, 
P. 2. ! 
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home. In addition, not all the American 
military personnel will go home for some time 
to come; many will stay until the bombing 
ends in both Vietnam and Laos. 

After the war ends in Vietnam, Thailand 
will probably still be a country of fairly rapid 
economic growth, with soldiers in politics, 
and troubled regions and minorities. If the 


1970s require greater self-reliance on the 


part of the Southeast Asian nations, it should 
be remembered that no nation in the area 
has been more self-reliant over a longer 
period of history than Thailand. Thailand 
will need help after the war ends in Vietnam, 
particularly if the war in Laos worsens. It 
will probably not need so much help—by a 
big margin—as Vietnam. The Thai have 
survived encroachments in the past from 
Laos, Burma, and even Malaysia, and they 
should survive the new encroachments, how- 
ever novel and revolutionary in character. 
On such a probability rest the hopes of many 
other Southeast Asians. 


E 
BOOK REVIEWS 
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LOUIS XIV. By Jonn B. Worr. (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1968. 678 pages, 
maps, illustrations, index, $12.50.) 

No life of Louis XIV in English has been 
attempted since the works of Petrie, Ogg 
and Ashley, the last of these published 20 
years ago. Tremendously detailed, reach- 
ing into all aspects of French life, institu- 
tions and politics, this is more than the 
story of Louis XIV: it treats France in 
his time and, to some extent, Europe too. 

For those not frightened by his massive 
work, Wolf has marshalled a great mass of 
facts about the king, his servants, court and 
mistresses, his army, his enterprises, his in- 
novations and his land. This is copious 
fare, well-served for a deliberate diner. It 
is warmly recommended for readers who 
have time, curiosity and a healthy appetite. 

Eugen Weber 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 











THE MONTH IN REVIEW 








A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of October, 1969, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament 


Oct. 7—A joint draft treaty calling for a ban 
on nuclear weapons on the ocean floor is 
submitted to the 25-nation disarmament 
conference by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
A 12-mile off-shore limit is proposed; be- 
yond this point no nuclear mines or other 
weapons of mass destruction would be per- 
mitted. 

Oct. 25—Preliminary discussions between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. leading to Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) are sched- 
uled to open in Helsinki, Finland, on No- 
vember 17. 


European Economic Community 
(Commen Market) 
(See also France) 


Oct. 28—After 15 hours of debate, the Fi- 
nance Ministers of the Common Market 
countries agree on a formula that will off- 
set losses to German farmers incurred by 
the upward revaluation of the mark. 


Middle East Crisis 
‘(See also Lebanon) 

Oct. 4—A predawn attack by U.A.R. troops 
across the Suez Canal is repulsed by Iraeli 
soldiers. A major artillery duel follows. 

Oct. 7—Israeli jets attack Jordanian positions 
following Jordanian shelling of Israeli set- 
tlements. 

Denis Michael Rohan, the Australian 
accused of setting fire to the Al Aksa 
Mosque in Jerusalem on August 20, 1969, 
pleads guilty at his trial and says he is 
suffering from mental disease. 

Oct. 13—A home rule plan for West Bank 
Arabs is proposed by Israeli Deputy Pre- 
mier Yigal Allon. The 650 thousand 
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Arabs would receive increased responsibil- 
ity for education, commerce, religious 
affairs and local police. 

Oct. 23—Arab terrorists explode bombs under 
apartment houses in Haifa, killing 2 Israelis 
and injuring 16. 

Israeli settlements 
Jordan. 

Oct. 24—Israel will not stand idly by if 
foreign armies enter Lebanon, according 
to Deputy Premier Allon. 

U.A.R. jets bomb Israeli bases in Sinai. 


are shelled from 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) 


Oct. 11—A larger role for European members 
of NATO is demanded by Erik Blumen- 
feld, West German defense specialist. 

Oct. 16—The Political Committee of NATO 
announces it will present a resolution urg- 
ing concerted NATO pressure on the 
Greek military government to force it to 
return to democratic rule. 

Oct. 18—The Secretary General of NATO, 
Manlio Brosio, urges West Europe to im- 
prove its defenses. He cites U.S. debate 
over its heavy military commitments as the 
reason why Europe should assume a larger 
share of the defense burden. 

Oct. 20—Denis Healy, British Defense 
Minister, asks West Europe to assume a 
fairer share of the defense burden. 


United Nations 


Oct. 12—-The Special Committee on Apart- 
heid files its annual report with the 126- 
member General Assembly. ‘The report 
asks for a basic change in the strategy of 
opposition to apartheid in South Africa, 
calling the trade embargo appeals “fruit- 
less.” The committee urges aid to the 
South African liberation movement. 


Oct. 18—John G. Cairns, head of the Literacy 
Division of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council, reports that birth rates are out- 
stripping education efforts and that the 
world rate of illiteracy is rising. A study 
of more than 90 countries shows that in 
the past decade 60 million illiterates have 
been added to the world population, for a 
total of 800 million illiterates. 

Oct. 20—Elected to 2-year terms in the Se- 
curity Council are Syria, Poland, Burundi, 
Nicaragua and Sierra Leone. Other non- 
permanent members with one year left to 
serve are Colombia, Finland, Nepal, Spain 
and Zambia. 


War in Vietnam 


(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 

Oct. 2—Last week’s death toll of U.S. ser- 
vicemen in Vietnam is reported to be 95, 
the lowest weekly figure in 2 years. 

Oct. 4—Filipino troops will be withdrawn 
from Vietnam sometime in November, 
1969, according to Philippine President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos. The Philippines 
have 2,000 troops in South Vietnam. 

Oct. 6—Rocket attacks are launched against 
US. and South Vietnamese positions, 
largely in the Mekong Delta region. 

Oct. 12—A decrease in B-52 bombing strikes 
against enemy targets is admitted by the 
U.S. military command in Saigon. 

Oct. 13—According to U.S. spokesmen, the 
troop strength of U.S. forces in Vietnam 
has been reduced to 505,600 men. 

Oct. 16—At the Paris peace talks, direct and 
secret talks between the U.S. and the Viet- 
cong are proposed by North Vietnam. 

U.S. Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
says several thousand U.S. soldiers will 
have to remain in Vietnam after the fight- 
ing ends to train and advise South Vietna- 
mese troops. 

Oct. 17—-The government of South Vietnam 
says its patrol boats fired on and hit a ship 
belonging to the U.S.S.R. in territorial 
waters off Danang. 

Oct. 21—Spokesmen for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense reject a unilateral cease- 
fire. 
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Oct. 22—-A major military base near Saigon 
is turned over to South Vietnamese forces 
by U.S. troops. 

Oct. 30—North Vietnam rejects a proposal 
made at the Paris peace talks by U.S. dele- 
gate Henry Cabot Lodge for private talks 
among the 4 principal delegates. 


Warsaw Pact 


Oct. 31—A joint statement by the Foreign 

- Ministers of the Warsaw Pact countries 
requests an all-European conference in the 
first half of 1970. Helsinki, Finland, is 
suggested as a possible site. 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 10—The government frees 59 of the 159 
political prisoners who have been held 
without trial since July, 1969, under a 
state-of-siege law. 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 26—Returns from the national elections 
indicate a narrow lead for the ruling Con- 
servative coalition, which has won 61 seats. 
The Labor party has won 58. Ballots for 
six seats have not yet been counted. 


BOLIVIA 


Oct. 17—The military government national- 
izes the Bolivian Gulf Company. Control 
of the firm, a Gulf Oil Company subsidiary, 
is handed to the army and the Petroleum 
Board. Compensation to the company will 
be determined by a special government 
commission. 


BRAZIL 


Oct. 5—Observers in Brazil report that di- 
visions within the military are growing over 
the selection of a successor to President 
Artur da Costa e Silva, who suffered a 
stroke on August 31, 1969. 

Oct. 7—The military selects General Emilio 
Garrastazii Médici as President of Brazil. 
Médici pledges to honor all foreign com- 
mitments and work for price stability. 


CAMBODIA 


Oct. 14—Citing Cambodia’s financial prob- 
lems, Prince Norodom Sihanouk asks the 
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International Control Commission to leave 
the country by December 31. He says the 
team may stay if other countries will pay 
Cambodia’s share of the team’s expenses. 


CANADA 

Oct. 7—During a one-day strike by 3,700 
police and 2,400 firemen over a pay dis- 
pute, the city of Montreal experiences a 
severe crime wave. Holdups are staged at 
10 banks and 9 other commercial establish- 
ments; one person is killed and 4 wounded 
in outbreaks of violence; and many fires 
are reported. 

Oct. 23—A government spokesman tells the 
opening session of Parliament that Canada 
reserves the exclusive right to explore and 
exploit the resources of the North American 
Arctic islands. Recent discoveries of oil 
in northern Alaska have focused Canadian 
attention on the area. 


CHILE 


Oct. 4—The Kennecott Copper Company 
and the government of Chile announce a 
new agreement under which Kennecott 
will pay additional taxes on copper output. 
This will increase Chile’s revenues by about 
one-third. 

Oct. 21—President Eduardo Frei Montalva 
imposes a state of seige and suspends Con- 
gress after 2 army regiments rise in rebel- 
lion. The soldiers call their action a strike 
for higher wages. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
(See also U.S.S.R.) 


Oct. 1—A National Day mass meeting held 
in Peking to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of China’s Communist government is 
attended by Party Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. l 

Oct. 4—Hsinhua, the official press agency, 
confirms that China exploded 2 nuclear 
blasts in September, 1969. One was 
China’s first underground test, and the 
second was “a new hydrogen bomb” ex- 
ploded in the air. 

Oct. 7—Hsinhua announces that China and 
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the U.S.S.R. have agreed to hold talks on 
border disputes. 

Oct. 14—Peking’s Revolutionary Commit- 
tee publishes a plan of economic develop- 
ment, its first smce 1966. Independence 
and self-reliance are stressed. Dispersal of 
industry as a precaution against possible 
war damage is planned. 

Oct. 20—Peking radio announces the begin- 
ning of talks between the U.S.S.R and 
China on a possible settlement of the 
border dispute. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Oct. 3—The official news agency reports that 
the Slovak regional government and the 
Communist party have purged 19 reform- 
ers, 

Oct. 11—Rude Pravo, the Communist party 
newspaper, prints a warning from Com- 
munist party leader Gustav Husak that the 
party is not to be a slaughterhouse for the 
butchery of fallen liberals. 

Oct. 14—In a plea for harder work to help 
the ailing Czechoslovak economy, Husak 
tells metal plant workers he is not a re- 
actionary. 

Oct. 15—Former party leader Alexander 
Dubcek is removed as chairman of the 
Federal Assembly and replaced by conserva- 
tive Gommunist Dalibor Hanes. _ 

Oct. 16—In a speech to the Federal Assembly, 
Premier Oldrich Cernik pledges to 
strengthen the army and the police and 
calls for new purges and stricter discipline. 

Oct. 17—Czechoslovak citizens are forbidden 
to visit Yugoslavia. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Oct. 19—A rally by the anti-government 
Dominican Revolutionary party is disrupted 
by violence. Scores of people are arrested. 

Oct. 20—Submachine guns and tear gas 
grenades are used to break up a march of 
students at the University of Santo Do- 
mingo. 


FEDERATION OF GULF EMIRATES 


Oct. 22—Sheik Zayed bin Sultan al-Mihayan 
of Abu Dhabi is elected President of the 
9-nation federation established today. The 


other 8 states are, Sharja, Ras el Khaima, 
Fujaira, Bahrein, Ajman, Dubai, Qatar 
and Umm al Qaiwain. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 1—The government acts to increase the 
minimum hourly wage to 3.27 francs 
(about 60¢). This 3.8 per cent increase 
will affect about 1 million wage earners. 

The British-French jet transport plane, 
the Concorde, breaks the sound barrier in a 
test flight, flying for 9 minutes at 1.05 times 
the speed of sound. 

Oct. 8—The Bank of France raises its dis- 
count rate to 8 per cent, the highest in its 
history. This is an attempt by the govern- 
ment to support the franc, which has been 
weakened as speculators invest in the Ger- 
man mark. 

Oct. 13—Demonstrators and police clash in 
a Paris. suburb as. workers and merchants 
protest government financial policy. 

Oct. 26—Maurice Couve de Murville, former 
Premier in the government of Charles de 
Gaulle, loses an election for a seat in the 
National Assembly. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


Oct. 3—The Social Democratic party leader, 
Willy Brandt, and the Free Democratic 
party leader, Walter Scheel, reach agree- 
ment on a coalition government. 

Oct. 21—The Bundestag (lower house of 
parliament) elects Willy Brandt as Chan- 
cellor by a vote of 251 to 235. The coali- 
tion of Social Democrats and Free Demo- 
crats pledges a program of domestic re- 
forms in education and science, and im- 
proved ties with Poland. 

Oct. 24—Chancellor Willy Brandt revalues 
the mark upward by 9.2896 per cent. It 
now equals 27.3224 cents. The value of 
the mark has been allowed to fluctuate 
freely since September 29, 1969. 


GHANA 


Oct. 2i—Citing the corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of former President Kwame Nkru- 
mah’s regime, the new Prime Minister, 
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Kobi A. Busia, tells a Washington, D.C., 
audience that Ghana will need help to re- 
pay her $1 billion debt. 


GREECE 


Oct. 1—The military government censors any 
mention of the call for prompt restoration 
of democracy which was voiced last night 
by former Premier Constantine Caramanlis. 
Another former Premier, Panayotis Kanell- 
opoulos, hails the Caramanlis statement. 

Oct. 15—Replying to a move by Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and the Netherlands to 
oust Greece from the 18-nation Council of 
Europe, the Greek military government 
Says it will not resign. 

Oct. 16—John Pesmazoglu, former Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of Greece, contra- 
dicts claims of economic improvement 
made by the Greek military government. 
Pesmazoglu says there has been a “marked 
slowdown” since 1967. 


INDIA 


Oct. 1—Government officials put the death 
toll from last week’s religious riots in 
Gujarat province at 500. Unofficial esti- 
mates set the death toll at two to four times 
that figure. Most of the victims were 
Muslims in the city of Ahmadabad. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, speaking 
on the centenary of the birth of Mahatma 
Gandhi, voices her grief over the communal 
rioting which swept Gujarat province last 
week, 

Oct. 14—The Indian ambassador to Morocco 
and the. Indian chargé d’affaires in Jordan 
are recalled to express displeasure over 
India’s exclusion from the Islamic con- 
ference held in Rabat, Morocco, last 
month. 

Oct. 24—The Communist-led government 
of the state of Kerala collapses as the right 
Communists and left Communists feud 
over charges of corruption. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Middle East Crisis) 


Oct. 29—-Incomplete returns from yesterday’s 
elections for the Knesset show that the 
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ruling Labor party (Mapai) has been de- 
prived of an absolute majority. Premier 
Golda Meir, the leader of the Labor party, 
will be forced to form a coalition with the 
Mapam party in order to continue in office. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 7—-Japanese negotiators taking part in 
a 3-day trade negotiation session between 
Japan and the U.S. offer to relax some 
of the import controls which have limited 
U.S. sales to Japan. 

Oct. 21—Students demonstrating on “inter- 
national antiwar day” paralyze Tokyo as 
they smash windows and fight with police. 
1,222 students are arrested. 


KENYA 


Oct. 27—Opposition leader Oginga Odinga 
is placed under house arrest by President 
Jomo Kenyatta for organizing a demon- 
stration in which 11 persons are killed. 
Seven of Odinga’s colleagues are also 
arrested. 


LAOS 


Oct. 3—The Premier of Laos, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, again denies that U.S. 
troops are in Laos. 

Oct. 20—A New York Times report from 
Laos describes a secret Laotian army, 
largely manned by Meo hill tribesmen, 
which is supported by the United States. 
The training forces are reportedly members 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, 
which also runs the Air America and 
Continental Air Services that supply and 
airlift the troops. 

Oct. 22—-The Pathet Lao says 12,000 U.S. 
soldiers are involved in the Laotian war. 

Oct. 30—U.S. State Department spokesman 
Robert McCloskey reveals the U.S. has 
asked the U.S.S.R. to help ease tensions 
in Laos by using its influence with North 
Vietnam. 


LEBANON 
Oct. 1—The government of Lebanon an- 
nounces that intelligence officers have 
foiled an attempt by 2 Soviet embassy offi- 
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cials to steal a Mirage jet fighter plane. 
The Russians are wounded in the ensuing 
gun battle. 

Oct. 4—A plot by Lebanese leftists to over- 
throw the government is linked to the 
attempted plane theft by 2 Soviet diplo- 
mats. 

Oct. 21—Arab guerrillas hiding in a village 
on the Lebanese border are shelled by the 
Lebanese army. 

The Parliament meets for the first time 
in six months, and reelects Sabry Hamadah 
as Speaker. The country is being run on 
a caretaker basis since the formal resigna- 
tion of Premier Rashid Karami in April, 
1969. Karami, a Muslim, is serving as 
“caretaker Premier.” 

Oct. 22—Rashid Karami resigns again be- 
cause of the clash between Lebanese army 
forces and Palestinian guerrillas. 

Oct. 25—300 Arab guerrillas from Syria in- 
vade Lebanon. 

Oct. 26—U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser arrives in Beirut to attempt to re- 
solve the crisis caused by the Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

Oct. 28—The Commander in Chief of the 
Lebanese Army, Emile Bustani, flies to 
Cairo to discuss concessions Lebanon is 
willing to make to the guerrillas. 

Oct. 30—Using tanks, mortars and machine 
guns, the Palestinian guerrillas and Leba- 
nese troops exchange fire in a 12-hour 
battle in the eastern part of the country. 


LIBYA 


Oct. 2—Premier Mahoud Soliman al-Ma- 
ghreby outlaws the teaching of non-Arabic 
languages, forcing the departure of 143 
U.S. Peace Corps members who have been 
teaching English in the schools. 

Oct. 28—The new military regime that over- 
threw the government last month serves 
formal notice that the U.S. must evacuate 
Wheelus Air Base, near Tripoli, by De- 
cember 24, 1970. 


MEXICO 
(See US., Foreign Policy) 


PORTUGAL 


Oct. 4—For the first time since 1961 , the 
war Portugal is waging to retain her 
colonies in Africa is discussed in public. A 
rally by opponents of the Premier, Mar- 
cello Caetano, cheers an appeal to end 
the war. 

Oct. 5—A demonstration celebrating Re- 
public Day and paying homage to the 
founders of the liberal republic of 1910 is 
broken up by police with rifles and dogs. 

Oct. 16—Opponents of the Caetano regime 
charge that they are being beaten and in- 
timidated while campaigning. 

Oct. 27—The ruling regime wins all the seats 
in Portugal’s first election in 43 years, 


SOMALIA 


Oct. 15—A Somalian policeman assassinates 
President Abdirrashid Ali Shermarke, who 
was touring drought-stricken villages. No 
reason is given for the crime. 

Oct. 16—All political activity is banned by 
the government following the killing of 
President Shermarke. 

Oct. 21—Army and police seize power in 
Somalia. The Cabinet is imprisoned. 

Oct. 22—The military Supreme Revolution- 
ary Council which seized power yesterday 
bans all’ political parties and promises to 
work for the country’s development 
through socialism. 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 


Oct. 24—Salem Ali Rubaya, chairman of the 
Presidential Council, announces that dip- 
lomatic relations with the U.S. have been 
severed. The support voiced by the U.S. 
for the Lebanese government in its fight 
with Arab guerrillas is the reason given for 
the break. 


SUDAN 


Oct. 28—The Premier of Sudan, Abubakr 
Awadallah, is deposed by the Revolution- 
ary Command Council in a dispute over 
Communist influence in the regime. His 
post is taken by the chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Gaafar al-Nimeiry. 
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SWEDEN 


Oct. 1—The former education minister, 
Olof Palme, is selected leader of the Social 
Democratic party. This ensures his elec- 
tion as the next Premier. He will replace 
retiring Tage Erlander, who has held the 
post for 23 years. 


SYRIA 


Oct. 13—The government releases 2 Arab 
guerrillas who were imprisoned after they 
hijacked a Trans World Airlines plane on 
August 29, 1969. The 2 Israeli male pas- 
sengers are still in prison. 


U.S.S.R. 
(See also China, People’s Republic of; Intl, 
Disarmament) 


Oct. 18—First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vasily Kuznetsov leads a delegation to Pe- 
king to begin border talks with the Chinese. 

Oct. 19—The Soviet press agency Tass dis- 
tributes excerpts from a talk by ideologist 
Mikhail Suslov assailing China’s ideology. 

Oct. 25—Tass publishes a statement urging 
big power noninterference in Lebanese 
problems. 


U.A.R. 
(See also Lebanon; Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Oct. 29—The government announces it will 
undertake to mediate the dispute between 
Lebanon and the Palestinian guerrillas. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Oct. 4—British troops, in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, to prevent fighting between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, suppress new rioting. 
Protestants battle the troops and the Royal 
Ulster constabulary after an incident in 
the eastern district of the city. 

Oct. 5—A crowd of Protestant extremists is 
dispersed with tear gas after 5 hours of 
street fighting. 

British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
makes several Cabinet changes. He 
appoints George Thomson as Deputy For- 
eign Secretary to help push Britain’s appli- 
cation to join the European Common 
Market. 
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Oct. 11—In Belfast, a crowd of 1,900 Protes- 
tants moving toward a Catholic apartment 
house attacks police barricades guarding 
the building. One policeman is killed and 
3 police and 1 soldier are wounded. 

Oct. 12—600 more soldiers of the British 
army are sent to Northern Ireland to help 
keep order. A raid on Protestant homes 
uncovers gasoline bombs and ammunition. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 


(See also Supreme Court) 


Oct. 7—In an address to the National Gon- 
gress of American Indians, Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy (D., Mass.) is severely criti- 
cal of the policies of the Federal govern- 
ment in dealing with the Indians. 

Oct. 8—Vice President Spiro Agnew and 
Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel 
address the National Congress of American 
Indians; the Secretary of the Interior- is 
repeatedly booed and hissed. 

Oct. 9—In Chicago, 2,500 National Guards- 
men are called to duty to aid police in 
quieting disturbances created by radical 
factions of the Students for a Democratic 


Society, who are holding demonstrations , 


timed to coincide with the trial of eight 
radicals charged with fomenting disorders 
during the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in August, 1968. 

Oct. 13—-Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. 
Stans announces that 20 major oil com- 
panies have agreed to increase the number 
of service station franchises held by mi- 
nority group members to 25,000 within five 

_ years; the government has asked automo- 
bile manufacturers to provide 100 dealer- 
ships for minority group members within 
the next five years. 

Oct. 14—In the first school desegregation 
suit initiated by the federal government in 
a northeastern state, the Justice Depart- 
ment files suit against Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, charging racial segregation in 

. Waterbury’s elementary schools. 

Oct. 16—District Judge Robert R. Merhige, 

Jr., orders all city and county jails in Vir- 


ginia desegregated within 30 days and all 
state. prisons in Virginia desegregated 
within 90 days; excepted from the order 
are maximum security facilities because de- 
segregation there may require more time. 

Oct. 22—The Justice Department asks the 
U.S. District Court in Atlanta, Georgia, 
for a preliminary injunction in connection 
with its August 1 suit calling for desegre- 
gation of all of the state’s school systems; 
the injunction calls for full integration by 
September, 1970. . 

Oct. 24—A 3-judge federal panel orders 36 
Alabama school systems to submit school 
desegregation plans for the 1970-1971 
school year by January 15, 1970. 


Economy | 
(See also Government) 


Oct. 6—It is reported in The New York 
Times that the unemployment rate rose 
to 4 per cent in September, 1969, for the 
first time since October, 1967. 

Oct. 7—In testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, Secretary 
of the Treasury David M. Kennedy says 
that the 4 per cent unemployment rate 
is “acceptable” to the administration and 
that the administration believes that it is 
necessary to continue policies which may 
force the unemployment rate even higher. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Disarmament) 


Oct. 1—Senator Hugh Scott (R., Pa.), Sen- 
ate minority leader, reports that President 
Nixon reiterated his determination to pre- 
vent a U.S. defeat in Vietnam to a meet- 
ing of some 10 Republican Senators last 
night. 

Oct. 2—Senate majority leader Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.) calls for a stand-still 
ceasefire in Vietnam. 

Oct. 3—[Illinois Republican Senator Charles 
Percy asks the administration to end offen- 
sive ground operations and to stop shelling 
and bombing in South Vietnam “as long 
as the enemy takes no advantage of the 
situation.” ; 

Oct. 5—Former Vice President Hubert H. 


Humphrey asks the President to reveal his 
plans for troop withdrawals from Vietnam 
to Democratic Congressional leaders in 
private talks. 


Oct. 10—After 3 days of conferences on Op- 


eration Intercept (the U.S. campaign to 
end smuggling of marijuana and other 
drugs into the U.S. from Mexico), repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. and Mexico issue a 
joint statement saying that the U.S. will 
“adjust” its border inspection procedures 
“to eliminate unnecessary inconvenience, 
delay and irritation.” | 

After private conferences with Presi- 
dential adviser Henry Kissinger and with 
the President, Humphrey tells newsmen 
that the President is “proceeding along the 
right path in Vietnam.” 

Oct. 11—Senator George Aiken (R., Vt.), 
senior Republican on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, suggests that the 
President be allowed more time to develop 
a policy of orderly troop withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

Oct. 12—Secretary of State William Rogers 
charges that critics of the President’s policy 
in Vietnam have eliminated any possibility 
of a negotiated settlement of the war in 
the near future. 

Oct. 13—In a letter to a Georgetown Uni- 
versity student, President Nixon reiterates 
his statement that nationwide peace dem- 
onstrations on October 15 will not affect 
his policies. 

Oct. 14—The Department of State reveals 
plans to discuss a new agreement with the 
Philippines regarding U.S. military bases 
there. 

Oct. 15—Nationwide observance of “Mora- 
torium Day” to protest continued U.S. par- 
ticipation in the war in Vietnam is re- 
ported to be the largest public protest yet 
made against the war. 

Oct. 19—Vice President Spiro Agnew says 
that the Moratorium Day of October 15 
was “encouraged by effete corps of impu- 
dent snobs who characterize themselves as 
intellectuals,” 


Oct, 20—Senate majority leader Mike Mans- 
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field of Montana and chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee J. W. 
Fulbright of Arkansas express confidence 
that President Nixon is trying to deescalate 
the war in Vietnam. 

The President meets with Ghanaian 
Prime Minister Kobi A. Busia at the White 
House. 

Secretary of State William Rogers de- 
clares that many Americans wanted to 
register concern for peace in Vietnam “and 
we listened to those voices with re- 
SPECE ni ie” 

Oct. 21—A “fact sheet” is sent to Congress 
by the White House reviewing Administra- 
tion efforts to end the war in Vietnam. 

White House press secretary Ronald 
Ziegler says the President does not “put 
a leash” on the Vice President or members 
of his Cabinet. 

Oct. 22—In an interview in Tokyo, former 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey says that 
the U.S. has achieved its aims in Vietnam 
and has fulfilled its obligation to the South 
Vietnamese. 

Oct. 23—Iran’s Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi and President Nixon exchange 
promises of continuing friendship at the 
end of a 3-day state visit. No arms or oil 
agreements are announced. 

Oct. 28—Fulbright declares that the U.S. 
is involved in a secret war in Laos without 
the knowledge or permission of Congress. 

The State Department declares that 
high-level diplomats of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are conferring on the crisis in 
Lebanon. 

Oct. 29—Secretary of State William Rogers 
challenges Fulbright’s claim that the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has not 
been fully informed by the State Depart- 
ment on U.S. military operations in Laos. 

Oct. 31—In his first major policy statement 
on Latin America, President Nixon calls 
on the Latin American nations to take the 
lead in their social and economic progress. 
U.S. noninterference is pledged, and the 
existence of democratic regimes will no 
longer be a precondition for assistance 
from the U,S, 
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Government 
‘(See also Economy, Supreme Court) 


Oct. 1—The National Security Council issues 
a directive to the Selective Service System 
to allow graduate students who are eligible 
for the draft to finish the academic year 
before induction. 

The director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Donald Rumsfeld, announces 
that he is replacing the entire Civil Rights 
Division of the agency because it is “in- 
efficient.” 

Oct. 2—President Richard Nixon names Cas- 
per Willard Weinberger, California’s Fi- 
nance Director, as chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In testimony before a Senate subcommittee 
investigating alleged improprieties and cor- 
ruption in the operation of Army service 
clubs, Lieutenant Colonel Jack G. Pruett 
says that the former Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, Major General Carl C. ‘Turner, or- 
dered the name of Sergeant Wooldridge 
removed from reports dealing with alleged 
improprieties. 

Oct. 6—The Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations hears charges that the 
former Provost Marshal General of the 
Army, Carl C. Turner, used his official 
position to obtain arms that he later sold 
for personal gain. 

Oct. 7—Major General Turner tells the Sen- 
ate subcommittee that he received free 
guns for his personal use although he signed 
receipts specifying that the guns were for 
Army use. 

Oct. 8—After The New York Times obtained 
a copy of a blacklist of scientists compiled 
by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW), a department spokes- 
man concedes that the blacklisting of some 
scientists to prevent them from serving on 
federal advisory panels has been a practice 
of the department for years. 

The House Post Office Committee rejects 
the President’s suggestion that the Post 
Office Department should be turned into 
a public corporation, 
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Oct. 9—The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare says that it established 
a committee 2 weeks ago to check charges 
that the department uses blacklisting pro- 
cedures as part of its security apparatus. 

Oct. 11—President Nixon, in what some ob- 
servers term a “belated” State of the 
Union Message, asks the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress to join a “working partner- 
ship with his administration to pass a 
legislative program that will “meet the 
needs of a nation in distress.” 

Oct. 14—The House of Representatives cuts 
short debate on the war in Vietnam at 11 
P.M., despite the plan of antiwar critics to 
stage an all-night session in support of the 
“Moratorium Day? tomorrow. After 3 
hours of debate, the House votes 112 to 
110 to adjourn. 

Oct. 16—-The House votes 326 to 10 to ap- 
prove a bill to encourage banks to make 
federally guaranteed loans to college stu- 
dents. ‘The bill has passed in the Senate 
and goes to the White House. 

Oct. 17—-The White House announces that 
Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, will suc- 
ceed William McChesney Martin, Jr., as 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
when Martin’s statutory 14-year term ex- 
pires January 31, 1970. 

Oct. 18—Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Robert H. Finch announces that 
the artificial sweeteners known as cycla- 
mates will be withdrawn from general use 
in food products in the U.S. because some 
rats that were fed heavy doses of the 
sweetener developed cancer of the bladder. 


Oct. 19—The New York Times reports that 


it has found a second federal blacklist of 
scientists; the 48 names include Nobel 
Prize winner Dr. Salvador Luria of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The lists were prepared within the National 
Institutes of Health in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Oct. 20—Speaker of the House John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D., Mass.) says that his sus- 
pended chief assistant, Dr. Martin Sweig, 


was guilty of an “error of judgment” when 
he interfered in May, 1969, in a case be- 
fore the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Dr. Sweig was suspended without 
pay on October 16. 

Oct. 21—Commissioner of Social Security 
Robert Ball reveals that the monthly fee 
for doctor coverage under Medicare will 
rise from $4 to “something over $5.” 

Oct. 22—Vice President Spiro Agnew says 
that Senator Edmund Muskie (D., Me.) 
was suggesting that the President “play 
Russian roulette with U.S. security” when 
he urged the President to propose a uni- 
lateral 6-month halt in testing multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehicles 
(MIRV). 

Phillip S. Hughes resigns as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Budget. 

Oct. .23—The Army’s First Sergeant Major 
and 3 other enlisted men’s club custodians 
refuse to testify at Senate hearings, invok- 
ing the 5th Amendment. Army Secretary 
Stanley Resor announces that Sergeant 
Major William O. Wooldridge has been 
deprived of his command status. 

In a memorandum to all high-ranking 
department officials, HEW Under Secre- 
tary John G. Veneman says that if there 
are any “blacklists’ in the department, 
“they must be discontinued and destroyed.” 

Oct. 24—McCormack says he expects to run 
again for the post of Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Seeking a 6th term, he 
denies that he has knowingly permitted his 
friend, lobbyist Nathan Voloshen, and his 
aide, Martin Sweig, to use his office or his 
name improperly to influence federal agen- 
cies, state courts or parole officials. Vo- 
loshen and Sweig are the subjects of a 
recent article in Life magazine on improper 
influence. 

Oct. 28—The President warns Congress that 
unless action is speeded on pending appro- 
priation bills, he may not be able to submit 
a new budget in January, 1970. He de- 
clares that Congress has passed only 2 of 
the 15 money bills needed to finance the 
government in fiscal 1970. 
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Oct. 29—Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, executive 
secretary of the President’s Environmental 
Council, declares that “a coordinated series 
of actions are being taken by the agencies of 
the Government” to restrict the use of the 
weed killer 2,4,5-T; studies have revealed 
that offspring of mice and rats given rela- 
tively large oral doses of the herbicide show 
“a higher than expected number of de- 
formities.” 

Oct. 30—Separate statements are issued by 
President Nixon, Attorney General John 
Mitchell and HEW Secretary Finch de- 
claring that the administration will support 
and enforce the Supreme Court’s ruling 
calling for immediate desegregation. 

The President declares that he is “very 
proud to have the Vice President . . . in 
our Administration and he has done a great 
job for this Administration.” 


Labor 

Oct. 3—President Nixon orders the dispute 
between seven railroad carriers and four 
shop craft unions submitted to a three- 
member emergency mediation board; the 
threatened nationwide railroad shutdown 
had been scheduled for midnight. 

Oct. 16—The United Automobile Workers 
strike against the American Motors Cor- 
poration; the three larger automobile 
manufacturers are not affected. 

Oct. 17—Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz announces that the department 
plans to expand to 55 cities a system of 
matching unemployed persons to jobs by 
means of computers; the system is currently 
under way in six cities. 

Oct. 20—The Defense Department an- 
nounces that 212,000 jobs in defense re- 
lated industries will be eliminated by next 
spring as a part of recent cuts in defense 
spending. 

Oct. 27—A coalition of 13 unions strikes 
against General Electric; 147,000 workers 
are involved. 

Oct. 28—In a decision that could have signifi- 
cant bearing on the present dispute be- 
tween General Electric and 13 unions, a 
United States Court of Appeals rules in a 
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2-to-1 decision that the bargaining ap- 
proach taken by the company in a 1960 
dispute was a violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The company’s 
“take-it-or-leave-it” bargaining approach is 
deemed in violation. 


Military 
(See also Government) 


Oct. 5—The U.S. government announces the 
payment of $6,472 to the wife of a Viet- 
namese allegedly killed by American Spe- 
cial Services soldiers (Green Berets); the 
Army: has dropped the charges placed in 
August, 1969, against the men implicated 

in the alleged murder. 

Oct. 9—Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
announces that U.S. commanders in South 
Vietnam are under orders to place the 
“highest priority” on shifting the burden of 
the fighting to the South Vietnamese. 

Oct. 10—President Richard Nixon announces 
that effective February 16, 1970, Lieuten- 
ant General Lewis B. Hershey will be 
relieved of his post as director of the Selec- 
tive Service System; he will become a four- 
star general and an adviser to the Presi- 
dent on manpower mobilization. 

Oct. 17—According to The New York Times, 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, in a sec- 
ret memorandum to the National Security 
Council, has urged the U.S. to halt the 
production of biological agents for use in 
wartare. 

Oct. 18—In two brief memoranda, the ad- 
ministration proposes reductions in mili- 
tary spending over the next five years; this 
includes a cut of $4 billion to $6 billion 
for 1971. | 

Oct. 21—The Defense Department orders an 
annual independent civilian audit of all 
officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ 
clubs. 

Oct. 27—As part of a previously announced 
defense spending cut of $3 billion, Secre- 
tary Laird announces plans to “consoli- 
date, reduce, realign or close” 307 military 
bases and activities in the U.S, and abroad; 
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` annual savings of $609 million are expected 
to result from the action. 

Oct. 30—After a series of questions are given 
to the Defense Department, its director for 
defense information, Rodger Bankson, says 
he has no comment on the report that the 
Army has produced and stockpiled more 
than 20,000 poison bullets said to contain 
Botulinum—a poison that causes a fatal 
disease of the nervous system. 


Politics 


Oct. 28—President Nixon appears at a rally 
on behalf of Linwood Holton, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of Virginia; 
it is President Nixon’s first purely political 
appearance since he became President. 

Oct. 29—The President travels to New Jer- 
sey to support the candidacy of Represen- 
tative Wiliam T. Cahill for Governor. 


Supreme Court 


Oct. 2—The President restates his support 
for Judge Clement F. Haynsworth as a 
Supreme Court Justice. The President 
nominated Haynsworth on August 21 to 
succeed Abe Fortas. 

Oct. 3—Chief Justice Warren Burger resigns 
-from the board of trustees of the Mayo 
Foundation, a $2,000-a-year post. 

Oct. 6—The Supreme Court opens its 180th 
term. 

Oct. 13—The Court agrees to decide whether 
nonreligious young men can be dented 
draft exemption as conscientious objectors 
because they object on moral grounds to 
serving in the war in Vietnam. 

The Court agrees to decide whether the 
New York legislature violated federal law 
when it cut welfare payments for mothers 
of dependent children. It will also de- 
cide whether states can legally set an ab- 
solute limit on the amount of welfare aid 
money a family with dependent children 
can receive. 

The Court refuses to rule on the consti- 
tutionality of a New Jersey gun control law 


(Continued on page 384) 
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Cambodia’s Strategy of Survival, Dec., 344. 


CHINA 
China and Southeast Asia, Sept., 164; 
China’s Economy: A Balance Sheet, Sept., 135; 
China’s Military Capabilities, Sept., 142; 
China’s Northern Border (map), Sept., 149; 
China’s Relations with India and Pakistan, 
Sept., 156; 
Chinese Statement on Border Clashes (doc), 
Oct., 243; 
Communist China (map), Sept., 163; 
Communist China After 20 Years, entire issue, 
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Communist Chinese Leadership, The, Sept., 129; 
New Constitution of the Chinese Party (doc), 
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Sino-Soviet Rivalry in the Third World, Oct., 
201; 
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Twenty Years of Sino-Soviet Relations, Sept., 
150. 
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East Europe: The Politics of Recovery, Oct., 
207; 


East European Communist Countries (map), 
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U.S. and Europe Today, The, July, 42; 
U.S. Military Commitments in Europe and the 
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China’s Relations with India and Pakistan, 
Sept., 156. 
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Indonesia’s Uncertain Future, Dec., 355. 


LAOS 
Recurring Problems in Laos, Dec., 361. 
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Crisis in Malaysia, Dec., 349. 
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China’s Northern Border, Sept., 149; 
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East European Communist Countries, Oct., 213; 
Southeast Asia, inside back cover, Dec. 
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Black America: A Historical Survey, entire is- 
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Black Men Before the Civil War, Nov., 257; 
Black Role in Urban Politics, The, Nov., 287; 
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Congress and Military Commitments: An Over- 
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Eisenhower Doctrine, The (doc), July, 49; 

Eisenhower Era, The, July, 24; 

Eisenhower Era in Asia, The, Aug., 84; 

From Civil Rights to Black Liberation: The 
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Global Containment: The Truman Years, Aug., 
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U.S. Military Commitments in Asia, entire is- 
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Politics in South Vietnam, Dec., 321. 
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aA 
THE MONTH IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 380) 


that requires gun buyers to state whether 
or not they have ever belonged to organiza- . 
tions that aim to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

Oct. 27—The Supreme Court agrees to hear 
an appeal concerning the authority of New 
York’s family court judges to send children 
to state training schools. 

Oct. 29—Replacing its 1955 decision, the 
Court rules unanimously that school dis- 
tricts must desegregate “at once”; “the ob- 
ligation of every school district is to termi- 
nate dual school systems at once and to 
operate now and hereafter only unitary 
schools.” The ruling, which refers speci- 
fically to school districts in Mississippi, re- 
places the 1955 decision that called for de- 
segregation “with all deliberate speed.” 
This is the first major decision of the Court 
under Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, 
President Nixon’s first appointee to the 
Court. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 

Oct. 29—Thich Thien Minh, a Buddhist 
monk who has been in prison since Febru- 
ary 24, 1969, is released by President 
Nguyen Van Thieu in observance of South 
Vietnam’s National Day. 300 other po- 
litical prisoners who were jailed for urging 
negotiations with the Vietcong will be re- 
leased this week. 
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TWO NEW REFERENCE. SERVICES 
FROM a HISTORY 


CURRENT -HISTORY ANNUAL, 1976 

. A day-by-day, country-by-country review of 
thie eventsof, 1969 arranged chronologically and 
alphabéticallyand carefully indexed by the editors 
of Current History. This’ new ‘yearbook, adapted 
from Current History's “Month in Review,” is in- 
dexed in a single‘volume as a service to our read- 
érs. It also contains “the index to twelve 1969 
issues of Current History. 
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QFE 1970 


CURRENT HISTORY BINDER 

. A sturdy, hard-cover binder at a reasonable 
cost to protect Current History for permanent ref- 
erence. The ieasy-to-use binder holds 12 issues se- 
curely in place over flexible steel rods. Each issue *, 
of Current History can be placed in the binder } : 
every month, to preserve your file of this handbook j 
of world affairs. A thirteenth rod is included to 
secure the Current History: ‘Annual. 
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